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Preface 


The family is an integral part of its social setting. This state¬ 
ment is a truism which no one with even a passing knowledge of 
society would question. The authors of The Family in American 
Culture, however, have endeavored to do more than merely affirm 
this relationship. They have built their entire approach about 
this reciprocity of family and society, which they trust will be 
clear from title page to final paragraph. In other words, they have 
attempted to make the “cultural point of view” more than an 
academic phrase; they have tried to make this approach a living 
reality. 

The first section is entitled “The Family in the American Pat¬ 
tern.” It deals with the whole cultural milieu in which the Amer¬ 
ican family developed and has its contemporary being. Each of 
the chapters deals with a single broad segment of the American 
pattern in its interrelationships with the family. No attempt has 
been made to consider all the facets of this complex pattern. The 
purpose has been rather to suggest some of the principal ways in 
which the American family derives its structure, functions, and 
values from its cultural setting. Certain chapters in this section 
(notably those on “Capitalism,” “The Frontier,” “The Law,” and 
“Science”) embody information and insights not customarily found 
on the textbook level. Taken in its entirety, the first section sets 
the stage for the more specific presentation that follows. 

The family is more than a random collection of relationships 
existing within the pattern of American culture. The family also 
constitutes a system of relationships of its own, which are handed 
down from generation to generation and determine the general 
behavior, with individual variations, of all families in our society. 
The family is thus a social institution, with many similarities to 
other institutions and certain characteristics which make it unique. 
Many of the institutional phases of the family are subject to meas¬ 
urement, in contrast to the more intangible elements of the culture 
pattern. The second section, on “The Family as a Social Institu- 
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tion,” therefore introduces many of the quantitative aspects of the 
37,500,000 families in the United States. The final three chapters 
in this section conclude the institutional analysis in terms of the 
functions which the family has traditionally performed and which 
are now being modified or revaluated in a changing society. 

The family also plays a unique role in the formation of per¬ 
sonality. The third section, on “The Family and Its Relation¬ 
ships,” deals with this dynamic role throughout most of the seven 
ages of man. The relationships discussed are those of the infant, 
the child, the adolescent, the young adult, and the married pair; 
the cycle is completed when the infant, now grown, has an infant 
of his own. The study of personality in the family is here pre¬ 
sented in terms of two interdependent elements; (a) the chronolog¬ 
ical development of the individual from infancy to parenthood, 
and (b) the pattern of American culture in which this process takes 
place. The section is concluded with a chapter on the impact of 
World War II upon the relationships within the family. 

The fourth and final section, on “The Family and Social Change,” 
presents the effects on the family of some of the many changes in 
contemporary American society. The conflicts which affect mil¬ 
lions of families and which are yearly symbolized by half a million 
divorces are first considered. The discussion then turns to the 
principal ways in which the family is broken—by desertion, death, 
ftnd divorce. The first two forms of family disruption are numeri¬ 
cally more important than the third. Nevertheless, divorce has 
become the symbol of family disorganization and hence merits ex¬ 
tended treatment as the principal social problem in this field. 

The consideration of the family is not, however, left on this 
note of gloom. Contemporary efforts at reorganizing this institu¬ 
tion are considered in a penultimate chapter. These efforts take 
the form of education in the college and university, in the sec¬ 
ondary school, and through programs of adult education. Family 
counseling is discussed first as an informal function performed by 
various professional groups and then as an emerging profession in 
itself. The increasing public concern over the present parlous 
state of the family is manifested in a variety of programs for its 
amelioration. The book ends with a consideration of the future 
of the American family in terms of existent and anticipated trends. 
Information on these trends is based, wherever possible, on quan- 
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titative information rather than on pious hopes and unsupported 
generalizations. 

The impact of World War II upon the family was the most 
severe of any recent social change, with the possible exception of 
the great depression of the 1930’s. Furthermore, the war affected 
the family in more different ways than any other institution, since 
the family consisted uniquely of individuals who were all subject, 
in varying degrees, to the wartime social changes. The authors 
have stressed these multiple effects throughout the book, in addi¬ 
tion to devoting a separate chapter to them. Much statistical in¬ 
formation on wartime changes was available when this book was 
written. Hence the authors were able to review the effects of the 
war upon the family in quantitative perspective,’ even though many 
of the qualitative effects will not be completely clear for generations, 
if then. 

In the organization of the subject matter about the cultural point 
of view, the authors have attempted to make their approach more 
meaningful to the student of the family. The chief originality of 
this book therefore lies in the extent to which this approach has 
been consistently maintained and integrated with the more tradi¬ 
tional approaches to the family. It would, of course, be impossible 
for the authors to give credit for every idea embodied below. Many 
sources must thus go unacknowledged because their contributions 
have become so much a part of the intellectual background of the 
authors as to seem their own. 

There are, however, certain clear-cut acknowledgments which can 
be made to definite sources. Chapter Nine, on “The Family and 
Science: I,” was read critically by Professor William W. Ballard, 
Professor of Embryology in the Dartmouth Medical School. For 
his valuable corrections and suggestions, the authors wish to record 
their appreciation. This chapter and the following one, entitled 
“The Family and Science: II,” were read by Dr. Abraham Stone 
of New York City. Dr. Stone has for many years been a leading 
figure in the field of the medical aspects of marriage and family 
living. His suggestions for improvement in these chapters were 
invaluable. In acknowledging this obligation to Professor Ballard 
and Dr. Stone, however, the authors wish to make clear that any 

inaccuracies which remain are to be debited to them and not to 
these authorities. 
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In addition to the specific references in the text to the authorities 
consulted, grateful acknowledgment is made to the following pub¬ 
lishers for their courteous grants of permission to quote: American 
Book Company, for permission to quote from The Family, by 
Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, and Personality Adjust¬ 
ment and Domestic Discord, by Harriet R. Mowrer; D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., Social Legislation, by Helen I. Clarke; 
Barnes 8c Noble, Inc., A Social History of the American Family 
(three volumes in one), by Arthur W. Calhoun; The Dryden Press, 
Inc., The Family, by Willard Waller; Emerson Books, Inc., The 
American - Woman, by Ernest R. Groves; Grune 8c Stratton, Inc., 
The Psychology of Women (two volumes), by Helene Deutsch; 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., Middletown, by Robert S. and 
Helen M. Lynd; Harper 8c Brothers, Infant and Child in the Cul¬ 
ture of Today, by Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Ilg; McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., Marriage and Family Counseling, by Sidney 
E. Goldstein, and Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness, by 
Lewis M. Terman, et al.; The Macmillan Company, A History of 
Marriage and the Family (Revised Edition), by Willystine Goodsell; 
Oxford University Press, The Natural History of Population, by 
Raymond Pearl; University of Chicago Press, Mind, Self, and 
Society, by George Herbert Mead; The Williams 8c Wilkins Com¬ 
pany, Human Sterility, by Samuel R. Meaker; Yale University Press, 
The Science of Society (Volume ' Three), by William Graham 
Sumner and Albert G. Keller. 

In addition, our grateful acknowledgment is extended to D. 
Appleton-Century Company,/Inc. for their forbearance in allow¬ 
ing one of the authors occasmnally to plagiarize himself from their 
publication, Francis E. Mer^ll (Editor) and others. Fundamentals 
of Social Science, 1946. Acknowledgment is also extended for the 
same reason to Harper 8c Brothers for the inadvertent parallelisms 
inevitably occurring between passages in this book and certain sec¬ 
tions of their publication, Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E. Merrill, 
Social Disorganization (Revised Edition), 1941. 

The editor of the Prentice-Hall Sociology Series, Professor Herbert 
Blumer of the University of Chicago, was extremely helpful with 
his incisive criticisms and constructive suggestions. For his efforts 
in this respect the authors are greatly indebted. 

Our deep appreciation is finally extended to Emily Archibald 
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Merrill for her untiring care in typing the entire manuscript and 
for her assistance in the tedious and exacting preparation of the 

indexes. 

Andrew G. Truxal 
Francis E. Merrill 

Hanover, New Hampshire 

June 15, 1947. 
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PART I 


The Family in the American 

Pattern 




The Nature of the Family 


The Study of the Family. The family is the basic institution 
of society. We are all members of one family, and the majority 
of us are members of two. The family in which we are born 
ordinarily cares for us in helpless infancy, nurtures and instructs us 
in childhood, puts additional touches upon us in adolescence, and 
finally sends us out into the world as mature men and women. The 
family that we form by marriage provides the social setting within 
which we bear and rear our own children, furnishes us affectionate 
companionship and emotional security, and gives us a sense of 
belonging to a sympathetic group in an impersonal world. The 
most important years of our lives are spent in one or the other of 
these family groups, with most persons living independently of them 
during only a few years of early adulthood, and some lonely ones 
spending their last years as widows and widowers. The influence 
of the family upon the individual far transcends the mere enumera- 
. tion of the years spent in the family of birth or marriage. The in¬ 
fluence of mother, father, and brothers and sisters upon the infant 
and child is so all-embracing that he can never completely under¬ 
stand the nature and extent of these influences, much less emanci¬ 
pate himself from them. The life of the adult is also determined in 
many ways by the family that he forms through marriage, although 
each grown member of this group enters with his personality al¬ 
ready substantially formed. As parents of the next generation, the 
new father and mother pass on the social heritage to their children 
and mold their lives in turn. 
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THE NATURE OF THE FAMILY 


The family is a wnique form of human relationship, and this 
uniqueness gives it a special significance. The general character¬ 
istics that set it off from all other forms of human association may 
be summarized as follows: ^ 

(1) Universality. The family is found in some form in all 
societies and even in a rudimentary form among animals. 

(2) Emotional Basis. The family is based upon the most pro¬ 
found primary emotional and organic impulses of our nature and 
is supplemented by many powerful secondary emotions and senti¬ 
ments. 

(3) Priority. The family is first in point of time in its influence 
upon the individual and thus modifies his behavior at its most 
plastic stage. 

(4) Size. Of all the social institutions, the family is the smallest, 
particularly in modern society, and hence is the scene of highly 
charged and concentrated emotional relationships. 

(5) Central Position. The family forms the central nucleus for 
all other institutions comprising the community, a situation only 
partially modified by the recent decentralization of many of its 
traditional functions. 

(6) Responsibility. The family inflicts the heaviest and most 
continuous responsibilities upon its members, whether upon the 
men gainfully employed outside the home or the women constantly 

working within it. 

(7) Social Control. The family is subject to the most rigid 
social controls of any institution, both formal control through law 
and informal control through custom and taboo.^ 

The majority of individuals have a very strong personal interest 
in the study of the family. They have all, with certain rare ex¬ 
ceptions, experienced some family relationship during their early 
years and bring to their adult lives many conscious memories of this 
life, most of which are invested with the pleasant nostalgia of the 
past. Most people look back upon their early family experiences 
with pleasure and view them in terms of the consciously remembered 
high lights of emotional satisfaction. The unconscious impressions 
of these years may not have the same uniformly pleasurable tone, 

1 The following is adapted from Maclver, Robert M., Society, pages 197- 
199. New York: Rinehart & Company, 1937. 

2 Ibid, 
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but such memories do not trouble the waking lives of the average 
person, who thinks of his parents with love and his brothers and 
sisters with affection. With or without complete affection, how¬ 
ever, the first experience of the individual is so dominated by his 
immediate family that he cannot truthfully say where his early 
famUy left off and the outside world began. His first experiences 
with religion, property, sex, morality, patriotism, and similar social 
values—not to mention the rudimentary matters of food, clothing, 
and shelter—are so inextricably intermingled with his family that 
he could not separate them if he tried. And most people do not 
want to try, because these family-transmitted values have become an 
integral part of their personalities. To question these values and 
the role of the family in their inculcation would be to question one’s 
own personality, integrity, and individual status. Such a prospect 
would be unthinkable and would furthermore entail the most 
demoralizing soul-searching on the part of the individual plus a 
revolution in society. The individual is thus interested in the 
family because it is literally a part of himself. He has been born 
within its protecting confines, nurtured by its principal members, 
and formed by its norms and values. To be interested in the family 
means to be interested in himself. 

The student of society is also interested in the family, although 
upon a considerably more advanced level than the solipsistic one of 
the person who naively sees in the family a projection of his own 
personality. The family is also a social institution, by which we 
mean a relationship sanctioned by the larger society, and whose 
forms and customs are largely determined by the social heritage. 
Although the role of the individual family in transmitting the in¬ 
heritance of the past is a central and indispensable one, the members 
do not construct this function out of whole cloth. They are merely 
the unconscious agents of society in transmitting the vast residue 
of the past to future generations, represented in each individual 
case by the tiny and helpless infant who knows nothing but can 
learn much. In addition to this central function of transmitting 
the heritage of past generations, the family serves also as the center 
for many other activities crucial to the continued operation of 
society. Although the nature and extent of these activities have 
been considerably curtailed by the changes in the larger society, the 
family still maintains its central position in the social structure. In 
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order to understand this structure, we must understand the part 
the family plays therein and the reciprocal relationships between 
it and the larger society. In order to understand the family, we 
must understand the society in which it functions. In order to 
understand the society in which we live, we must, conversely, un¬ 
derstand its central institutional relationship, the family. This is 
the second or social interest in the study of the family in American 
culture.® 

In his intuitive observations of social relationships, the late 
Charles Horton Cooley remarked upon this dual aspect of the 
family. “There are in general two sorts of forces,” he suggested, 
“one personal and one institutional, which hold people together in 
wedlock. By the personal I mean those which spring more directly 
from natural impulse and may be roughly summed up as affection 
and common interest in children. The institutional are those that 
come more from the larger organization of society, such as economic 
interdependence of husband and wife, or the state of public senti¬ 
ment, tradition and law.” * This distinction will be followed 
throughout our study of the family, even though in practice the 
personal and the institutional aspects often cannot be separated. 
The forms of behavior that Cooley considered as springing “more 
directly from natural impulse” are also determined in large part 
by the social norms upon the basis of which the members of the 
family live. Conversely, the institutional elements arising from 
“the larger organization of society” find their ultimate expression 
in the personalities of the individuals comprising the small family 
group. With this necessary provision, however, for purposes of 
scientific investigation the personal and the institutional aspects 
of the family may be separated and studied as though they were 
independent rather than interdependent parts of the same social 
pattern. A complete understanding of the family involves both 
sides of the coin; the one can be consistently subordinated to the 
other only at the risk of an incomplete picture of a functioning 

whole. 


3 Cf. Baber, Ray E., Marriage and the Family, pages 3-4. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939. 

4 Cooley, Charles Horton, Social Organization, page 365. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909, quoted by Jessie Bernard, American Family 
Behavior, page 1. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 
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The study of the family also involves both concrete and abstract 
considerations. Most of us think in terms of concrete family situ¬ 
ations, usually our own, and unconsciously generalize from these 
individual situations to those of other individual families in our own 
culture, and from them to families in different cultures. In the 
sense of considerable personal experience with family life, we are 
all “experts” in the field, with pronounced ideas and preconceptions 
on these concrete relationships. On the abstract level, however, 
the average person has no such background, since the abstract 
elements of institutions do not appear without considerable immer¬ 
sion in the social and psychological disciplines. For example, every 
person has been instructed by the intimate members of his family 
in such matters as religion, sexual morality, and attitudes toward 
his parents. He is familiar with these matters in terms of specific 
beliefs and prohibitions, which have become so intimate a part of 
his personality that he is not conscious of their origin. At the same 
time that he is aware of these specific forms of behavior, he is usu¬ 
ally unaware of their social origin and their long history in the 
development of his group. The individual is conscious of his 
individual family, the specific relationships within it, the concrete 
doctrines of right and wrong he has learned from its associations, 
and the mutual affection for his immediate kin. He is only vaguely 
conscious that his family is a small group of persons united by 
marriage and blood, whose relationships are not determined by 
trial and error, but are part of a long cultural inheritance in which 
the relative importance of any individual or family has been 
negligible.® 

The student therefore needs considerable instruction in the 
abstract rather than the concrete aspects of the family. His ex¬ 
periences with his own family and those with which he has come in 
contact have familiarized him in concrete terms with many of the 
common situations of family relationships, organization, and dis¬ 
organization. At the same time, he has probably never considered 
what these situations mean in terms of the society in which his 
own family is merely a small part. The role of customs, laws, con¬ 
ventions, traditions, and taboos in his own family experience may 


6 Bernard, Jessie, American Family Behavior, Chapter 1. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1942. 
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never have been made clear through abstract analysis. He may 
also be unaware of the quantitative aspects of the family in the 
American scene and the extent to which his own family experience 
is or is not typical. 

With these considerations in mind, we have consciously mini¬ 
mized the importance of case studies in this treatment. Such con¬ 
crete material comes readily to the mind of the student, growing 
out of his own experiences and those of his friends and aquaint- 
ances. The abstract aspects are, however, not so apparent. The 
subsequent discussion will therefore endeavor to answer certain 
basic questions. (1) What kind of society is the American society 
whose family is being studied, how did it come to be what it is, 
and what are some of the characteristics that set it off from all 
others? When an effort has been made to answer this query, we 
can proceed to other questions. (2) Exactly what is the American 
family? This will involve a detailed analysis of the structure, com¬ 
position, and functions of the family, stressing both its permanent 
and its changing characteristics. (3) Why is the family so important 
in fashioning personality? This will entail an examination of the 
family from within in order to assess its influence on the various 
stages of the life history of the individual. Upon the results of these 
three analyses, the answer to the last query is dependent. (4) 
What are the factors in the larger setting of American culture and 
the conditions within the family which have resulted in family 
instability? These conclusions may be employed by those inter¬ 
ested in social reform and the rational direction of social change. 

A word is in order on the relationship between marriage and the 
family. Mamage is the socially defined device by which two 
individuals begin the process culminating in the complete family. 
Man shares with the animal the sex drive that leads to the union 
of the sexes and the procreation of the species. But here the gap 
widens, for man marries and animals merely mate. In all human 
societies, the primordial mating urge has been brought under con¬ 
trol by the socially derived set of regulations that We know as mar¬ 
riage. The rigidity with which these regulations are normally 
enforced indicates the importance society places upon them and the 
unconscious fear that their violation will be inimical to the welfare 
of the group. 

The forms that marriage has taken are primarily of interest to the 
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student of comparative cultures and need not detain us unduly. 
There is evidence to indicate that all the possible combinations of 
the sexes have found practical expression in one or more social 
settings. Polygamy refers to the practice of having a plurality of 
wives or husbands at the same time. Polgyny is the form of 
marriage in which one man has more than one wife;^ whereas 
polyandry is a , rarer relationship in which one wife has several 
husbands. Still rarer is the so-called group-marriage, in which a 
group of males (related or not) are considered married to a group 
of females. Finally, there may or may not have been a time in 
human history when marriage relationships were so tenuous that 
something commonly called sexual communism was the principal 
form of accepted sexual union.® 

The- most universal form of marriage is that which appeals to 
the reader as the “proper” form, namely, monogamy. Even in those 
societies where polygyny is sanctioned, such as the contemporary 
Islamic world, the usual practice is to have only one wife. As a 
consequence of a long and unbroken cultural tradition, monogamy 
is such an integral part of our society that it is regarded as the only 
correct relationship between the sexes. The norm of lifelong 
monogamy remains the socially accepted condition of marriage, 
even though the rising divorce rate has resulted for a considerable 
minority in a kind of successive polygyny and polyandry. Monog¬ 
amous marriage is of fundamental importance to our society, 
determining the channelization of the sex drive and hence defining 
the violations of the mores. Prostitution, fornication, adultery, and 
illegitimacy are all facets of the central dogma that approved sex 
relationships are limited to marriage. In many other ways, society 
indicates that the union of the sexes cannot take place unheeded 
and undirected. 

Forms of the Family. The aforementioned difficulty of abstract 
thinking on the family appears as soon as we encounter the funda¬ 
mental question of definition. When we ask, “What is the family?” 
the average person answers readily and a little pityingly that “the 
family is the universal group made up of husband, wife, and 
children.” For him, the matter is now closed. But this is a most 


®For a brief discussion of marriage and its forms, cf. Linton, Ralph, 
The Study of Man, Chapter 11. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1^36. 
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inadequate general definition of the family and does not warrant 
the designation of “universal” so positively applied thereto. In¬ 
deed, for statistical purposes, this definition does not even apply to 
the family in our own society, as we shall shortly see. We may there¬ 
fore profitably make a brief comparative journey in time and space, 
with a view to indicating that the family is a product of its society 
and varies from one society to another. 

(1) Among the Nairs, for example, “the family, for all practical 
purposes, consists of one’s mother’s mother and one’s mother’s 
mother’s brother who is the male economic representative of the 
household, one’s mother, mother’s brothers, mother’s sisters, mother’s 
sisters’ children, and one’s brothers and sisters. If any man were 
to be regarded as socially one’s father, it would actually be the man 
who had been married to and divorced from one’s mother years 
before; for by Brahman law, a woman can enter into only one 
religious marriage. Here, then, is a family in which one biological 

parent has been socially eliminated.” 

(2) Among the Andamanese, “children are adopted from horde 
to horde; a child by the time he reaches puberty may have had three 
or four sets of fathers and mothers, towards all of whom he owes the 
obligations and claims the privileges of a son. The tenuousness of 
the bond between children and a pair of parents who may be cut 
off at any moment by death, is strengthened by doubling and re¬ 
doubling this bond^ towards other adoptive parents; the child’s 
social relationships are widened; his power of calling upon elders 
for aid is increased . . .” ® 

(3) Among the Samoans, the family system works “not by in¬ 
creasing the number of parents but by increasing the number of 
children per responsible parent. Samoa is organized into a series 
of joint households of ten to twenty people. Over each of these 
households presides the most responsible male of the group. He 
stands in loco parentis to the entire household of children and 
adults. The presence of many other adults in the household tends 
to generalize the children’s relationship to the adult world. . . . 
His father is only one of a group of males, and the headman s place 

T Mead. Margaret, "Contrasts and Comparisons from Primitive Society,” 
Annali of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 160: pages 

23-24 (March 1932). 

e^Ibid., page 27. 
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is automatically filled by a successor towards whom the child stands 

in the same relationship of ward.” ® 

(4) The primitive family has frequently been called the joint- 
family. “The family organization was once a larger as well as a 
looser structure than it later became. . . . Nothing can bring this 
primitive type home to the modern mind more forcefully than a 
reference to the existence and wide extension of the joint-house, or 
long-house, a structure large enough to hold many families or even 
a small tribe, with relatively small compartments for married pairs, 
their children, and their property. ... In New Guinea, a house 
is never occupied solely by a man, with wife and children; ‘aunts, 
uncles and cousins of many removes are included in the family 

circle.’ ” 

(5) In prehistoric times, “the woman at the fireside, with the 
children issued from her body, was the settled part of society and 
the institutional growth began to form about her and her children— 
not about the man, who was wandering, unstable, unregulated.” 

(6) .For Robert Briffault, the core of the early family also rested 
in the mother-child relationship. Assuming that the earliest forms 
of human association had their prototypes in animal assemblages, 
he finds that the animal family is organized aboAt the maternal 
instinct, and from these animal groupings the human family evolved. 
Fundamental to any understanding of the origins of the family for 
Briffault is the maternal drive, which is the source of the tenderness 
and affection of which the child is the direct object. 

(7) We are accustomed to think of families organized upon a 
conjugal basis, that is, “consisting of a nucleus of spouses and their 
offspring surrounded by a fringe of relatives.” Considerable 
mental gymnastics are involved, therefore, in the notion that many 
families are organized upon a consanguine basis, that is, “a nucleus 
of blood relatives surrounded by a fringe of spouses.” The Nair 


9/bid., page 27. 

10 Sumner, W. G., and Keller, A. G., The Science of Society, Volume III, 
pages 1948, 1949. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927. 
i^Ibid., page 1967. 

12 Briffault, Robert, The Mothers, 3 vols. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1927. 

13 Linton, Ralph, The Study of A/an, page 159. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1936. 

14 Ibid. 
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family is a pure form of the consanguine organization, characterized 
by unilinear descent and relations between brothers and sisters 
which carry over from youth into adult family relationships. In 
many social systems, the biological father of the wife’s children be¬ 
comes the social and economic father of his sister’s children. 

It may be objected that these examples are drawn from primitive 
societies and have no scientific value for a study of the “civilized” 
family. Even among culturally advanced'groups, however, the 
“universal” definition of the family as a group composed of hus¬ 
band, wife, and children is not adequate. Our word family derives 
directly from the Latin familia, but the content and composition 
of the group varies greatly. The patriarchal family of ancient 
Rome consisted of “all those related by descent through common 
male ancestors, all persons received into the family by the ceremony 
of adoption, and even all slaves. . . .” The Roman family was 
dominated by the oldest male parent, who acted as the priest in 
the family worship of ancestors. In this capacity, he was the sole 
administrator of all the property belonging to the family and also 
held the literal power of life and death (with certain limitations) 
over his wife, children, and slaves. “Nor did this despotic authority 
cease with the marriage of his sons,” concludes Goodsell, “but was 
extended over their wives and children as well as themselves.” 

Differences in the form of the family are not confined to historical 
societies, but apply to many modern societies as well. “In the pri- 
• mary and larger sense of the word,” Thomas and Znaniecki point 
out, the Polish peasant family “is a social group including all the 
blood- and law-relatives up to a certain variable limit—usually the 
fourth degree. The family in the narrower sense, including only 
the married pair with their children, may be termed the ‘marriage 
group.’ ” Many of these characteristics are likewise true of the 
traditional family of China. Although considerable modification 
of the ancient pattern has taken place in the industrialized sections 
of the country and among the groups influenced by western culture. 


15 Goodsell, Willystine, A History of Marriage and the Family (Revised 
Edition), page 6. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 
iG Ibid. 

17 Thomas, William I., and Znaniecki, Florian, The Polish Peasant m 
Europe and America (Two-Volume Edition), Volume I, page 82. New York; 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1927. 
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the majority of Chinese still cling to the traditional family struc¬ 
ture with its ancestor worship, filial piety, and many-generational 
content. The distinguishing mark of the Chinese family is the 
large number of relatives of all degrees living under one roof and 
sharing the same social and economic existence. As many as five 
generations may be represented, in addition to servants, slaves, and 
adopted children. Such a unit is in turn a member of a still larger 
grouping of families in which there may be hundreds or thousands 
of members, sharing a common name and a common ancestral 

temple.^® 

A definition of the family sufficiently broad to cover these ex¬ 


amples from primitive, preliterate, historical, and contemporary 
cultul-es is difficult to make. In his theoretical analysis of society, 
Maciver offers a definition which approaches universality. “The 
family,” he suggests, “is a group defined by a sex relationship suf¬ 
ficiently precise and enduring to provide for the procreation and 
upbringing of children.” Certain common characteristics, he 
continues, are observable in the family throughout human society, 
even though some may take strange and (to us) bizarre forms. 
Five of these traits are particularly significant: “(1) a mating rela¬ 
tionship, (2) a form of marriage or other institutional relationship 
in accordance with which the mating relation is established and 
maintained, (3) a system of nomenclature, involving also a mode 
of reckoning descent, (4) some economic provision shared by the 
members of the group but having especial reference to the economic 
needs associated with childbearing and child rearing, and gen¬ 
erally (5) a common habitation, home, or household, which, how¬ 
ever, may not be exclusive to the family group.” These related 
conceptions give considerable insight into the universal human 
relationships of the family in different cultures. 

The Family in American Culture. This universality must be 
considerably limited to apply to our own culture. Although the 
possible variations in family forms are of theoretical and practical 
interest, we shall be dealing primarily with the family found in 


Wu Ching-Chao, The Chinese Family, quoted in E. B. Reuter and J, R. 
Runner, The Family, pages 166 ff.* New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1931, 

19 Maciver, Robert M., Society, op, cit., page 196. 

Ibid,, page 197. 
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the United States in the latter half of the fifth decade of the twen- 

4 

tieth century. Furthermore, we are dealing principally with a 
rather special segment of that society, with the famihes charac¬ 
teristic of the middle-class urban population. We shall therefore 
need a more precise definition to understand the family as we know 
it today. Even here, however, we encounter considerable com¬ 
plexity in attempting to find a definition that will be suitable under 
all conditions. We must therefore be content with two definitions 
of the family, the one statistical and the other analytical. 

The statistical definition comes from the Bureau of the Census 
and is used by that organization in gathering its voluminous data 
on the American family. The Bureau defines the family in the 
following terms: “A private family comprises a family head and all 
other persons in the home who are related to the head by blood, 
marriage, or adoption, and who live together and share common 
housekeeping arrangements. A person living alone is counted as 
a one-person private family. A family head sharing his living ac¬ 
commodations with one or more unrelated persons, or providing 
rooms for the use of lodgers, servants, or hired hands, is also counted 
as a one-person private family. A group of related persons resid¬ 
ing permanently or for an indefinite period in an apartment hotel 
is counted as a private family.” The Census reported slightly 
more than 35 million such families in the United States in 1940, 
with an estimated increase to 37,500,000 by July 1, 1945.This 
does not mean that there were so many families as popularly under¬ 
stood, consisting of husband, wife, and one or more children. In 
addition to the conventional conceptions (plus the various forms 

of broken family), there were some 3,546,720 one-person families 

in the country in 1940.^® 

We shall constantly recur to this definition throughout our 
study. The Bureau of the Census is the principal agency providing 
statistical data on the family on a national scale and with sufficient 

21 Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Pop¬ 
ulation and Housing, Families, General Characteristics, Washington, 1943. 

22 Bureau of the Census, Population-Special Reports, Estimates of Num¬ 
ber of Families in the United States: 1940 to 1960, Series P-46, No. 4 (June 
1, 1946). 

23 Bureau of the Census, Population-Special Reports, General Character¬ 
istics of Families, by Size of Family and Age of Head, 1940, Series P-44, No. 7 
(March 27, 1944). 
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range for our purpose. Our information on such important mat¬ 
ters as the number and structure of families, the extent to which 
the family is broken by death or divorce, the composition of the 
family in terms of race, ethnic origin, rural or urban residence, 
and occupation, and on many other such matters is available only 
through the service of the Bureau of the Census. Knowledge of 
these quantitative aspects is fundamental to an understanding of 
the place of the family in American culture. Without this factual 
foundation, many statements concerning the family would be 
merely unsupported generalizations, based upon hearsay evidence 
with no claim to general validity. With the invaluable resources 
of the Bureau of the Census at our command, our knowledge is 
given body and validity. 

The analytical definition of the family considers this institutional 
relationship in functional terms by indicating its principal role in 
the social structure.^* The contemporary American family may 
therefore be defined as an enduring association of parent (or par¬ 
ents) and offspring whose primary functions are the socialization of 
the child and the satisfaction of the members’ desires for recogni¬ 
tion and response. This definition implies that the norm is two 
generations—parent and child—in enduring association. The ob¬ 
jection may be raised that in some rural areas it is still customary 
to build an addition to the home when a son marries so that he may 
bring his wife under the older family roof. These and other prac¬ 
tices once connected with the traditional family are fast disappear¬ 
ing in the transition from a rural to a predominantly urban society. 
Another apparent exception is the many-generational family, which 
still survives in certain immigrant groups. When the third-genera-* 
tion immigrant becomes thoroughly Americanized, however, he 
tends to adopt the pattern of the two-generational family. 

The importance of the socialization service of the family reflects 
the contribution of Charles Horton Cooley to the understanding of 
human nature. For him, human nature was not “something exist¬ 
ing separately in the individual, but a group-nature or primary 
phase of society, a relatively simple and general condition of the 
social mind. ... It is the nature which is developed and ex- 


24 The institutional characteristics of the family will be considered in 
Chapter 11. 
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pressed in those simple, face-to-face groups that are somewhat alike 
in all societies; groups of the family, the playground, and the neigh¬ 
borhood.” 26 These groups, furthermore, “are fundamental in 
forming the social nature and ideals of the individual. The result 
of intimate association ... is a certain fusion of individualities in 
a common whole, so that one’s very self, for many purposes at 
least, is the common life and purpose of the group.” 2® In this 
sense, the family is the most important of all primary—and indeed 
all human—groups. Without its socialization function, the bio¬ 
logical individual would never become a human being .27 

The social introduction of the child to the world thus occurs in 
the family. The biological organism, amoral and asocial, is 
raised to the plane of human nature and made moral and social. 
The prolongation of human infancy is of basic importance in this 
process of socialization. During this period, the family provides 
the social setting within which the ways of the group are handed 
down. The plasticity of the infant and child is such that he will 
acquire whatever behavior patterns are presented to him and will 
incorporate these patterns into his personality. Other forces than 
the family could theoretically influence the child to a great extent 
during the early years, since it is the malleability that counts, rather 
than any inherent importance of the family. The members of the 
family are ordinarily the only ones on the ground, so to speak, and 
the infant perforce adopts the behavior patterns presented by them. 
Another primary function consists in providing satisfaction for 
its members’ desires for recognition and response. “Every indi¬ 
vidual,” says W. I, Thomas, “has a vast variety of wishes which can 
be satisfied only by his incorporation in a society.” 28 This con¬ 
cept of “wishes” implies that the normal development of the indi¬ 
vidual personality involves a constant interaction of the inherent 
and the social factors. Among the general patterns of wishes re¬ 
garded as significant by Thomas are: (1) the desire for new experi¬ 
ence; (2) the desire for security; (3) the desire for response; (4) the 


26 Cooley, Charles Horton, Social Organization, pages 29-30. New York; 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1909. 

page 23. 

^ Park, Robert E., and Burgess, Ernest W., Introduction to the Science 
of Sociology, page 55. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1921. 

28 Thomas, William I., and Znaniecki, Florian, op, cit,, page 73. 
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desire for recognition.These are universal characteristics of 
human beings, and the family environment is naturally an im¬ 
portant means for their satisfaction. The family also provides an 
atmosphere for meeting the desire for new experience and the desire 
for security, both physical and emotional. The only justification 
for emphasizing the desires for response and recognition is that the 
family appears to have a unique position in these respects. 

In much of his ordinary adult activity, the individual expresses 
his personality in a segmented fashion. One aspect finds expres¬ 
sion in his work or profession; another may be elicited from his 
social and recreational interests; still another may be called forth 
in his religious life. In the intimacies of family association, on 
the other hand, the entire personality is capable of integrated ex¬ 
pression and receives response in terms of the whole rather than its 
parts. When Burgess and Locke characterize the family as chang¬ 
ing “from an institution to a 
contemporary role in providing the means for intimate response. 
In terms of the husband and wife this means that conjugal affec¬ 
tion, in its mature and best sense, is the sine qua non of a successful 
union. 

But conjugal affection represents only a partial aspect of the 
family relationship viewed in terms of response. The need of the 
young child for the love and affection of his parents is basic to his 
development as a normal human being. Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
‘ Superintendent of the Butler Memorial Hospital in Providence, 
R. I., and former President of the American Psychiatric Society, 
gives the following answer to troubled parents: “Give the child as 
good a physical home environment as possible, reasonable love and 
' affection, and then let him alone.” The importance of child¬ 
hood affection in relation to adult adjustments has often been em¬ 
phasized in seeking the factors making for successful adaptation to 
■ married life. Only a few years ago, social workers and others were 
blaming parents for the appearance of those strange ogres, the 
Oedipus and Electra complexes. In their most extreme form, such 

29 Thomas, William I., The Unadjusted Girl, pages 4 fT. Boston: Little 
Brown and Company, 1923. 

39 Burgess, Ernest W., and Locke, Harvey J., The Family, page vii. New 
York: American Book Company, 1945. 

31 In a private statement to the authors. 
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statements were tantamount to saying that the worst possible 
people to be responsible for children were their parents. Today 
such an extreme position has given way to sanity. Even a modest 
home environment is now considered better for children than the 
best institution, because the child needs the kind of love and affection 
only parents can provide. 

The quest for recognition by one’s fellows is a universal charac¬ 
teristic of human beings in all societies. In such a highly com¬ 
petitive society as America, individual success must be won by 
acting in such a way as to win the desired approval of those in a 
position to satisfy one’s ambition. The young man strives to im¬ 
press the boss in order to gain advancement. The salesman is care¬ 
ful not to offend the customer. The scientist in his laboratory 
has his weather eye out for the acceptance of his experiment by his 
fellow scientists. The group that will supply this recognition may 
be limited to a very small number, whose approval he will value 
more than the adulation of the millions. Within the bonds of 
the family there is a kind of recognition which transcends these 
forms. The husband may have been thwarted in his quest for 
recognition from his employer and may have experienced other 
frustrations in the outside world. But he knows that his wife and 
children have confidence in his abilities. The wife may be spurned 
in her ambition to be accepted by an outside group. She may be 
conscious of certain inadequacies in carrying out her functions as 
a homemaker. But she does not lack for social appreciation from 
members of her own family. Although such recognition normally 
implies an harmonious rapport among members of a family, even 
the existence of hostility does not fundamentally change this es¬ 
sential characteristic. 

What has been said with respect to husband and wife applies 
with equal force to the relations of children with parents. Grant¬ 
ing that there has been too much sentimentalism surrounding the 
loyalty of a mother to an erring child, nevertheless the situation 
wherein she remains faithful to the wayward son is too frequent not 
to point to a truth. In the eyes of society, the boy may have done 
nothing to justify recognition. His record may have been one of 
consistent progression from minor to serious antisocial acts. Even 
his relations with his mother may have been anything but con¬ 
siderate and loyal. In spite of all this, the family offers him more 
than his due of social appreciation. 
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Subsidiary Functions. To designate the initial socialization of 
the child and the satisfaction of the desires for response and rec¬ 
ognition as the primary services of the family is not to deny that 
the family performs other, if subsidiary, functions. The functional 
aspects of the family will be considered in detail in a subsequent 
section. At this point, we shall merely state the general thesis of 
family functions and indicate that the family is still very much of 
a going concern, even though the roles it performs have changed 
considerably in recent decades. Discussion of this subject fre¬ 
quently begins with the family as it was a hundred years ago, 
economically self-sufficient with a proliferation of such functions 
as the religious, recreational, protective, and educational. The 
discussion then proceeds to show how, one by one, these functions 
have been lost to other institutions. The fundamental assump¬ 
tion of such a treatment seems to be that the family of a century 
' ago was the “normal” family and was doing what a family ought 
to do. Actually, such a family was an adjustment to a predomi¬ 
nantly rural society and fitted it admirably. Because of the changes 
in the social situation, the family has undergone many modifica¬ 
tions, which do not necessarily represent loss but rather change in 
mode of expression. 

This confusion between loss and change may be illustrated by 
reference to the economic function. In a society predominantly 
agrarian and rural, the primary production of goods in the house¬ 
hold will naturally occupy a prominent position. Economic co¬ 
operation will take the form of a division of labor among the 
family members to carry on the essential activities of a home and 
•farm. When society becomes predominantly urban and indus¬ 
trial, with its emphasis on the money-nexus, economic cooperation 
changes from the production of goods to the earning of money. 
Economic factors still play an important part in the family, as indi¬ 
cated by the increased cooperation in earning wages in contem¬ 
porary society. The number of wives combining homework with 
working for wages has shown a steady increase for the past fifty 
years, both in absolute numbers and in the proportion of all 
female workers who are married. The proportionate increase was 
most marked in the two decades from 1920 to 1940. In 1920, there 
were 8,346,795 female gainful workers 15 years of age and older. 
Of this number, 1,920,281 or 23 per cent were married. In 1940, 
of 11,595,690 employed females 14 years old and older, 4,290,754 
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or 37 per cent were married.^^ In addition to this increased trend 
toward wives working for money wages, the economic services of 
the homemakers within the home are still of no mean proportions, 
however greatly the forms have changed.®^ 

Another function of the family is that of reproduction. Strictly 
speaking, this function is discharged when the membership of the 
faP^^ly is completed, if we define the family in terms of parents and 
offspring. Logically, a married pair is only a potential family. 
In popular thought, however, marriage and the family are so inex¬ 
tricably intertwined that to distinguish sharply between a potential 
ar^d a completed family is more confusing than clarifying. Since 
^ne Bureau of the Census employs the statistical conception of the 
two-person, or even the one-person family, the concepts of incom¬ 
plete, complete, and broken families are of value only when the 
subject demands a nice distinction. 

Hence it is reasonable to say that society looks to the family for 
Vhe biological perpetuation of the group. Whatever the com¬ 
plexity of reasons may be, modern Europe has witnessed a lush 
growth of state programs to stimulate the birth rate by cash bonuses 
for children, marriage loans, taxes on bachelors, family allowance 
schemes, preferential treatment for parents, and other devices, 
American society has not had recourse to any such programs. 
There are, nevertheless, unconscious devices in all societies which 
place the stamp of approval on parenthood. Art, literature, and 
public opinion unite in praise of maternity. The “normal” woman 
is one who desires and bears children.®^ There is a “pathos of 
parenthood” ®® arising from the social esteem attached to being a 
mother or father. On the reverse side, there is implicit condemna- • 
tion of the increasing proportion of childless married couples, par¬ 
ticularly where it is the result of an individualistic, hedonistic 
philosophy of life. There is only sympathy when such childlessness 
is due to biological or other inadequacy. In any event, society is 


32 Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States, Popula- 
tion, VoL III, The Labor Force, Part I, United States Summary, 1943, pages 
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deeply concerned about the adequacy with which its family mem¬ 
bers perform the function of reproduction. 

Another service performed by the family is that of providing an 
agency for the orderly transmission of property. “Society, say 
Sumner and Keller, “has automatically utilized the trunk-line and 
branchings of the blood-kinship that follows upon propagation in 
order to transfer along them, without disorder, both property and 
social position—inheritance and succession.” The Marxists have 
made much of the association of the family with property. Fried¬ 
rich Engels thought he had found a causal relationship between 
the development of private property and the origins of the family.®^ 
One need have no intellectual kinship with this point of view to 
admit that in social evolution the connections between property 
and the family have been omnipresent. Bride price, dower, dowry, 
entail, primogeniture, property concepts associated with virginity 
and adultery—these are only a few of the property notions tradi¬ 
tionally connected with the family. 

Many of these property connotations have today only historical 
or, at the most, symbolic significance. The family is still, however, 
the unit for the transmission of property. All the states provide 
by law that children shall share equally in inheritance, regardless 
of age or sex. In all the states, with the exception of Louisiana, the 
parent may disinherit the child. Equality among heirs is further 
protected by statutes which provide that a child’s share on the 
death of the parent shall be decreased by the amount he received 
as advancement during the latter’s lifetime. The maze of laws 
covering the rights of husband and wife, of widow and widower, of 
personal and communal property, the provisions concerning dotyer, 
curtesy, and inheritance all witness the contemporary reality of the 
association between property and the family.®® 

Another subsidiary function of the contemporary family is that 
of status-giving. Status-giving means simply the designation of the 
relationship the individual will have to other individuals within 
and without the family group. The sociologist uses the term status 


3« Sumner, W. G., and Keller, A. G., op. cit.. Volume III, page 1527. 

37 Engels, Friedrich, The Origin of the Family. Chicago: C. H. Kerr and 
Company, 1902. 
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in association with the concept of role. The former is concerned 
with the position of the individual in society; the latter refers to 
the activities of the individual in relation to the various groups of 
which he is a member. “Each child, by virtue of being born as a 
child of a marriage, takes its place in the social structure. Certain 
members of the group are its relatives; others are not necessarily 
relatives, but they belong to the same clan or moiety; certain mem¬ 
bers of the community of the opposite sex are possible mates, while 
others are forbidden: all these and other such relationships are de¬ 
termined by an act of birth into a family gioup.” 

This statement was made with primitive peoples in mind, but 
with minor modifications it can be applied to the contemporary 
scene. Nothing places this aspect of status-giving in sharper per¬ 
spective than to look at it from the negative point of view. The 
traditional stigma attached to the child born out of wedlock was 
taken over by American society from the English Common Law. 
“The ‘Bastard,’ the term applied to the illegitimate child in Eng¬ 
lish law for many centuries, is described as filius nullius —nobody’s 
child—and this designation clearly describes his status. Common 
law recognized no /ega/ relationship even between mother and child, 
far less between the father and his offspring. . . . The illegitimate 
child in England had no rights of inheiitance from father or 
mother.” The handicaps under which the illegitimate child still 
labors are numerous and severe. The fact that his name may be 
that of his mother serves to mark him off from his fellows. The 
embarrassment, when securing a work certificate, the telltale evi¬ 
dence of the birth record, the difficulties in connection with school 
adjustments are all ways in which the inferior status of such a 
child may deleteriously affect the adult personality. 

The status-giving function of the family is not restricted to the 
child. James H. S. Bossard shows clearly how marriage itself is an 
avenue for the achievement of status. “To marry is to gain status 
in your family. . . . Who has not sensed the uncertainty and even 
anxiety in many families when the children pass a given year and 

89 Rivers, W. H. R., Social Organization, pages 37-38. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf Inc., 1924. 
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remain unmarried? Who has not seen the problem of the thirtyish 
unmarried son or daughter and the family machinations, subtle and 
less so, to help them meet effective matrimonial temptation? Some¬ 
how the whole status of the family seems to be at stake. The 
author then points out how marriage aids in achieving status with 
' respect to the job or profession, as well as in the community. A 
community is, from one point of view, a confederation of fam- 
- ilies. ... To marry is to be admitted into this confederation. 
. . . You have a home and a husband. Parenthood is now in 
order for both husband and wife or is already here: they have a stake 
in the community. Often home ownership comes to reinforce the 
existing status. One is now a married person—of substance.” ■‘- 
The Middle-Class Family. America is a middle-class nation. 
The American family is a middle-class family. A representative 
sample of Americans were recently asked by one of the national 
public opinion organizations to what class they belonged. When 
the choice was restricted to three groupings {i.e., upper, middle, and 
lower), 79.2 per cent indicated that they regarded themselves as 
middle-class, 7.6 per cent as upper-class, 7.9 per cent as lower-class, 
and 5.3 per cent said they didn’t know. The individuals repre¬ 
sented in the sample were then classified into categories represent¬ 
ative of their actual economic status. Of those who were actually 
poor, 70.3 per cent said they belonged to the middle class. Of 
those who were actually prosperous, 23.6 per cent placed themselves 
in the upper class and 74.7 per cent regarded themselves as middle- 
class.^® At approximately the same time, the National Resources 
Committee found that almost half (42 per cent) of the families in 
t'he United States received a total annual income of less than 
$1,000. Sixty-five per cent received less than 11,500, and 87 per 
cent received less than $2,500.4* -phg latter figure is broadly ac¬ 
cepted as constituting a “middle-class” level of goods and services 
in a culture where social status is measured largely in terms of 

4iBossard, James H. S., “Marriage as a Status-Achieving Device,” Sociology 
and Social Research, 29:3-10, page 6 (September-October, 1944). 

42 Ibid., page 7. 
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monetary standards. We shall consider at a later time some of the 
economic implications of these figures upon the functioning of the 
family. In this context, we merely wish to call attention to the 
discrepancy between the conception of their own social status held 
by a majority of families and the actual income annually received 
by them. Even in this most pecuniary of all cultures, there must 
be other than purely financial criteria determining the class con¬ 
ception held by the majority of American families. 

These other criteria are psychological. They represent the 
“American dream” of what the average family would like to con¬ 
sider itself, no matter what its actual circumstances. The 14 per 
cent of the families receiving less than $500 annual income must 
have had some standard of self-appraisal other than money, since 
only 6 per cent of the population considered themselves in the 
lower class. Even the 28 per cent of the families receiving between 
$500 and $1,000 annual income (including goods and services from 
farms) were not exactly opulent, n6r were they remotely near the 
fabled $2,500 income of the middle class. Yet the great majority 
receiving these meager yearly stipends sincerely considered them¬ 
selves members of the middle class. So strong have been the cul¬ 
tural incentives toward making money and so pervasively has the 
idea penetrated that such a prospect is readily available to every¬ 
one with initiative that even the unemployment of the thirties and 
the chronic low incomes of the majority in periods of prosperity 
have not substantially modified it. We have therefore the ap¬ 
parent paradox that, in a country where pecuniary standards have 
been uppermost, the criteria of social class have virtually ignored 
these standards and substituted others of a psychological character. 

The majority of American families belong to the middle class 
only because they think they do, because they conceive of them¬ 
selves as occupying this status no matter what their actual income. 
A class is in the last analysis a group of persons who think alike 
on certain broad common problems, no matter what their economic 
situation, ethnic origin, or social background. The majority of 
persons in the United States thus belong to the middle class for no 
other reason than that they think they do. Terms like the heredi¬ 
tary aristocracy, the proletariat, and the peasantry are unfamiliar 
to the American scene, for there is no aristocracy as such, the farmers 
prefer to be known as farmers, and the working class is largely 
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middle-class in outlook.^'® Hence the other great occupational 
groups are closely linked with the white-collar groups to comprise 

the middle class. 

The heritage of the American family has also been middle-class. 
The early English settlers who placed the stamp of Anglo-Saxon 
culture upon the colonies were primarily middle-class in origin, 
despite the grandiloquent claims of certain contemporary descend¬ 
ants to the contrary. The men and women who settled the early 
colonies brought with them the outlook of the rising middle class. 
Protestant in religion, individualistic in outlook,^® concerned with 
freedom of enterprise as much as with freedom of religion, the 
colonists founded a middle-class society in the wilderness. The 
conditions under which the nation developed intensified this ideol¬ 
ogy and firmly riveted the middle-class point of view upon American 
culture. These characteristics of the American culture pattern will 
be considered below, for the writers are aware of the futility of 
characterizing a society in a paragraph. We wish merely to indi¬ 
cate that the family in America is and has been predominantly 
middle-class in outlook and custom, whatever its economic status, 
race, occupation, or country of origin. 

The treatment in this book will, therefore be directed largely 
toward the middle-class, white, native-born, urban family. This 
does not mean that the Negro,^^ foreign-born,'*® or rural family 
do not bulk numerically large in the total picture, but rather that 
these groups (with the possible exception of the Negro family) rep¬ 
resent transitional stages in the development of a middle-class 
pattern, brought about by the forces making for cultural uni¬ 
formity throughout the country. The bulk of the foreign-born 
families in recent decades have come from peasant cultures, where 
the tradition of large families is strong. This tradition is ordinarily 
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perpetuated by foreign-born parents in this country,®® but later 
generations assimilate the American pattern of small families, with 
a resultant decline in the birth rate. A somewhat similar develop¬ 
ment is taking place in the rural family, with its average size de¬ 
clining from 4.6 persons in 1910 to 4.5 in 1920, 4.29 in 1930, and 
4.01 in 1940.®! Although the average rural family (with 4.01 per¬ 
sons in 1940) is still considerably larger than the urban (with 3.61 
persons in 1940), the trend toward the smaller group is unmistak¬ 
able. These trends among the children of the foreign-born and 
the native-born rural groups suggest one way in which the family 
is approaching a greater uniformity about a pattern that is essen¬ 
tially middle-class. These and other middle-class trends will be 
accentuated in the future, as the nation becomes more unified in 
space, time, and social attitude. 
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The Family and American Culture 


The Nature of Culture. “From the beginnings of culture,” says 
a noted student of the family, “there has been an intimate web 
of interrelationships between the family and other institutions be¬ 
cause the persons who make up the family are also participants in 
the economic, religious, and other social activities of a community. 
Never,” he continues, “has the family lived alone. The family as 
an isolated institution is as unrealistic as the individual economic 
man of the classical economists and the abstract ego of the Freudian 
man.” ^ This book is based upon such a conception of the family. 
The society in which the family operates and the culture in terms 
of which its members think and act are together fundamental to 
any understanding of this central institution. The first section 
will delineate some of the broad aspects of the culture pattern of 
the United States, without which the subsequent facts about the 
structure, functions, and relationships of the American family would 
be considerably less meaningful. 

We may first review briefly some of the pertinent aspects of 
culture and the cultural point of view, with special reference to the 
family. Culture denotes the sum total of the “way of life” of a 
people. According to E. B. Tylor’s definition, culture is “that 
complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, 
custom and any other capabilities acquired by man as a member 
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of society.” ^ This is a somewhat static picture. The dynamic ele¬ 
ments include the notion that culture is the total social heritage of 
a people, modified by those who are presently the bearers of that 
heritage. Every child born into an American family becomes the 
heir of countless generations of human beings who in association 
have worked out adjustments to the universe. In the varied forms 
of material tools and artifacts, scientific laws, and ideas and ideol¬ 
ogies in philosophy and religion, these adjustments are cumulative. 
Newton acknowledged his obligation to his scientific predecessors 
when he said that if he saw farther than other men it was because 


he stood on the shoulders of giants. 


The human species is dis¬ 


tinguished from all lower forms by the fact that it stands at birth 
not only on the shoulders of giants, but also at the apex of the 
gigantic pyramid of man’s collective achievements. 

Contemporary American culture is the product of a social process 
whose roots go down into a past so far removed that its precise 
origins will never be delineated. It is a short-sighted view to re¬ 
gard our scientific achievements as having a history of a few 
hundred years, our religious forms a background of mere centuries, 
our technological successes a matter of decades. The taming of 
fire, the domestication of plants and animals, the creation of norms 
of justice, and the delineation of right and wrong are only a few 
of the indispensable adjuncts of our culture whose origins are hid¬ 
den from one who would give them exact dating. Each genera¬ 
tion makes use of the social heritage and in so doing makes changes 


therein. An invention of a new food, a new philosophy, a new 


scientific law, or a new atomic bomb is a contemporary addition 
to culture, even though it is nothing more than a new combination 


of previously known elements. 

Culture is not a superorganic entity, with an independent exist¬ 
ence. Culture exists only in and through individual'minds. It 
can be understood only as individuals agree on the meaning of its 
parts. It is changed by individuals. Consequently, there are two 
sets of cultural realities—the “inner ’ and the outer so inter¬ 


woven that to separate them and consider each independently is 
nothing but a pleasant intellectual exercise. The “inner” series of 
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cultural realities comprises the ideas, beliefs, attitudes, and values 
that people share in their handling of the “outer” series, which are 
the external embodiments in law, art, science, material artifacts, 
and religious, edudational, political, and economic structures. A 
photo-electric cell, an immanent deity, cubistic art—these have one 
set of meanings (and uses) for a twentieth-century American. They 
would have an entirely different, and doubtless very strange, set of 
meanings (and uses) for a Central Australian tribesman. To say 
that culture exists only in the mind of the individual is but a half- 
truth; to say that culture exists apart from the mind of the indi¬ 
vidual is equally a half-truth. Culture exists both within and 
without the mind of the individual. 

Any given culture also presents not a sum of isolated beliefs, 
laws, material tools, and institutions, but rather a constellation or 
configuration of parts. It is a complex whole, characterized by 
integration and interdependence. Though we should be skeptical 
with respect to Herbert Spencer’s comparison of society with the 
individual organism, we may feel less doubtful about his conclu¬ 
sion that in a society, “mutual dependence of parts is . . . 
rigorous.” ^ The term, “a strain toward consistency” in the mores,^ 
involves a similar concept that the parts of the whole tend to react 
one on another. This interdependence of the parts of a cultural 
configuration is at the basis of Ogburn’s study of social change and 
his use of the abstraction, “cultural lag.” ® A change in one area of 
a given culture {e.g., the introduction of large-scale mining opera¬ 
tions with their consequent hazards to human life) gives rise to the 
necessity of introducing into another area of culture laws govern¬ 
ing workmen’s compensation. The introduction of a major inven¬ 
tion like the automobile brings in its train a host of derivative 
changes in the remainder of the cultural pattern. 

“A culture, like an individual,” suggests Ruth Benedict, “is a 
more or less consistent pattern of thought and action. Within 
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each culture there come into being characteristic purposes not 
necessarily shared by other types of society. In obedience to these 
purposes, each people further and further consolidates its experi¬ 
ence. . . . The form that these acts take we can understand only 
by understanding first the emotional and intellectual mainsprings 
of that society.” ® All of the varied and miscellaneous activities 
comprising the processes of making a living, raising a family, gov¬ 
erning one another, worshiping the deity, and other important 
aspects of life are fitted into the pattern that develops within the 
culture. The simpler cultures maintain the integrity of their pat¬ 
tern with greater ease than the more complex cultures. The 
culture of the New England Puritans was a more consistent pattern 
than that of contemporary Boston. Within the larger framework, 
the culture pattern of Greater Boston has certain basic presupposi- 
• tions which determine much of the behavior of the people therein— 
whether Back Bay Yankee, Irish, or Italian. The common ele¬ 
ments of this pattern are those held by the rest of the inheritors of 
the American heritage.’^ 

Each culture selects certain traits which are emphasized above 
others. Some cultures select ceremony as the primary considera¬ 
tion and spend their days in endless elaborate exercises about which 
the whole of group life is centered. Others emphasize religion to 
the virtual exclusion of other values, and considerations of the 
afterworld therefore dominate the affairs of this world. Other 
cultures glorify warfare and make the warrior the folk hero and 
combat the most honorable activity possible to man. Still other 
cultures, like our own, place an inordinate emphasis up6n pecuniary 
acquisition and define success or failure largely in these terms. 
The individual attempts to adjust his own behavior to the prevail¬ 
ing norms of his culture and in so doing unconsciously molds his 
conduct to conform with its patterns. Those temperamentally or 
otherwise suited to conform to the patterns of behavior prescribed 
by their culture will tend to be successful, whereas those unable to 
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conform will by definition be failures. The fullest honors of a 
culture are offered to those best able to exemplify the peculiar 

values stressed therein. To conform is thus to succeed.® 

Culture and the Family. This brief discussion of culture, its 
continuity and cumulative character, its composition of “inner 
and “outer” realities, and the interdependence of its parts is an 
indispensable prerequisite for an analysis of the family. A com¬ 
plete understanding of the family depends upon viewing it in 
relation to its cultural setting. The basic human needs out of 
which the institution of the family has come are indeed universal. 
The forms which the concrete expressions of these needs will take 
are as variable as society itself. This variability of cultuic and the 
relationship of culture to the study of the family may be illustrated 
by an example chosen from each of the following—the functions, 

the forms, and the “problems” of the family. 

(a) Culture and Family Functions. The family as an institution 

serves the following general purposes: the socialization of the child, 
the satisfaction of the individual’s wishes for recognition and re¬ 
sponse, the centralization of economic cooperation, the formaliza¬ 
tion of reproduction, the transmission of property, and the in¬ 
heritance of status. These are such basic needs that every society 
has found in the family a means for satisfying them. But the rela¬ 
tive importance of each of these functions depends on the total 
cultural configuration. In contemporary American culture, the 
primary functions of the family are the socialization of the child 
and the satisfaction of the individual’s wishes for recognition and 
response. Economic cooperation occupies a secondary position. 

In other cultures, however, the economic aspects of the family 
assume a primary position. As Sumner and Keller point out, “the 
Australian needs a wife for a comfortable life, as a beast of burden, 
a food producer. ... In Melanesia, the wife’s usefulness in field- 
labors and the like weighs much more heavily in the scale than her 
personal attractiveness. ... In choosing a wife, the Greenlander 
pays no heed to love or to beauty in the bride or even to what 
little property she may bring; ‘far more decisive in the suitor’s choice 
is skill in housekeeping.’ ” ® 

8 Benedict, Ruth, op. cit.. Chapter 8. 
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Even in our society of a century ago, it was taken for granted 
that the family was primarily a cooperative economic enterprise. 
Life in a predominantly rural setting was unthinkable without the 
subdivision of labor among husband, wife, and children which the 
farm-homestead demanded. Ideas associated with this era when 
economic cooperation occupied a primary place in family functions 
have persisted into modern life. Contemporary proponents of 
child labor will resort to arguments handed down from a time when 
the toil of the child was essential to the home economy. 

(b) Culture and Family Forms. Just as the characteristics of 
the culture are reflected in the functions assigned to the family, so 
they are mirrored in the form which the family takes. The loca¬ 
tion of family authority is a case in point. The theoretical possi¬ 
bilities for the locus of this authority are (1) in the mother, (2) in 
the father, (3) in a division of authority between mother and father, 
and (4) in the child (or children). Each of these abstract situa¬ 
tions, with the exception of the last-named, calls to mind specific 
instances of cultures in which it is the prevalent form. The work 
of Briffault has established that the mother occupied a position of 
superior power and authority in earliest societies, quite apart from 
the vexed question of the existence of the “pure” matriarchate. 

As a result of far-reaching social changes, among which may well 
have been the evolution of differing forms of property, the center 
of family authority shifted from the mother to the father. In the 
. classical world and throughout most of the history of the western 
world, supreme power was vested in the father. Recent democratic 
changes in the social structure have brought about a new and 
equalitarian family in which there is a division of authority be¬ 
tween father and mother. In spite of the increasing concern with 
the child, it is difficult to conceive even abstractly of the family 
operating successfully on the basis of authority vested in its im¬ 
mature members, just as it is not possible to conceive of social 
changes which would effect such a revolution in the status of the 
child. 

(c) Culture and Family Problems. The study of the family in 
its cultural configuration serves likewise to place in new perspec¬ 
tive many of the “problems” of the family. There has been much 
discussion in recent years of the rising number of divorces in Amer¬ 
ican society. Many of these discussions view divorce as an “evil” 
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to be attacked as though it were an isolated phenomenon. One 
group would solve the problem by drafting more stringent divorce 
laws, completely unaware that the increase in divorce in the past 
fifty years has been associated with a general tightening of divorce 
legislation. Divorce has been increasing not because the legal 
grounds have been generally liberalized, but in spite of the long-run 
tendency to narrow the legal causes.^® To be sure, the courts have 
become increasingly liberal in their interpretations of the mean¬ 
ing of these legal grounds. 

Another group advocates a Federal uniform divorce law, after 
the appropriate amendment has been passed giving to Congress the 
power to legislate on such matters. Others propose a return to the 
former universal ecclesiastical ban on all divorces. Still others, 
realizing that divorce is merely a recognition by society that a 
given marriage has failed, would initiate more adequate preven¬ 
tive measures. These proposals would guard the entrance to 
marriage by more uniform and stringent laws or by education for 
marriage, so that this important venture would be undertaken 
with more understanding. 

All of these groups have a restricted view of divorce and fail to 
view it in the total matrix of American culture. They want to 
remedy the “divorce evil” without considering the complex factors 
involved or all the possible consequences of their actions. Those 
who would adopt measures aimed at preventing marital breakdown 
come nearest to an understanding of the real reasons for divorce. 
But even they tend to look upon divorce as an isolated phenomenon. 
Only when divorce is viewed as an inevitable corollary of our total 
way of life can a true understanding of the problem become pos¬ 
sible and the way opened for its intelligent resolution. 

In a society in which religious values were preeminent and 
marriage was defined as a sacramental and indissoluble relationship, 
there would clearly be no divorce, quite apart from the relative 
degree of existing marital happiness. When secular considerations 
replace religious ones, one result is a rising threshold of tolerance 
for divorce. When a society emphasizes the companionship goals 
of marriage as opposed to its institutional nature, there will be a 
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franker recognition of the failure of a given marriage to satisfy 
the needs for companionship. When the satisfaction of indi-i 
vidual happiness becomes a primary cultural expectation, the num¬ 
ber of individuals who regard themselves as frustrated in this quest 
will naturally increase. As we shall see in a subsequent chapter, 
the extreme cult of romance in American society inevitably leads 


to a growing proportion of disillusioned marriages. The dynamic 
nature of contemporary American society is productive of other cul¬ 
tural instabilities which are reflected in family relationships. 


The understanding of American culture is thus a prerequisite to 


an understanding of the American family. This close interrela¬ 
tionship does not imply, however, that there is no possibility of 
improvement in the family short of a change in the entire culture. 
The initial step in family improvement is thorough knowledge 
before prediction and control are possible. The complete elimina¬ 
tion of divorce at the present time may not be possible except as 
a result of a revolutionary change in contemporary culture. In 


the light of such understanding as is available, however, steps may 
still be taken at least partially to arrest the trend. If this pro¬ 
gram appears too modest, it at least has the merit of avoiding the 
disappointments of the average reformer, who would attack the 
divorce “problem” apart from its interdependence with the rest 


of society. 

Culture and the American Ethos. The central thesis of this 


approach is that those elements which have produced our society 
have been the elements molding the characteristics of the family. 
A complete picture of all the factors making American society what 
it is today would obviously include a social history of the past three 
hundred years, plus a comprehensive survey of the cultural heritage 
of those who came to the New World. To state the matter thus 


is to renounce any claim to omniscience. This discussion merely 
attempts to delineate the most striking aspects of American life 
which have been derived from the past but have been so modified 
as to constitute a unique pattern of culture. The concept of 
Ethos has found its way into general sociological usage to signify 
those characteristics of a society which differentiate it from all 
others. If the primary emphasis appears to be placed on the 
“inner” series of realities—collective values and beliefs—it should 


be recalled that these “inner” series find their material embodiment 
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in schools, churches, business institutions, and innumerable other 
“outer” manifestations. The purpose for seeking the ethos of 
American culture in this context is solely to shed some additional 

light on the nature of the family. 

American society began as an outpost of European culture. 

Both the United States and Europe have a common social heritage 
extending back to the Mediterranean culture, which in turn was a 
cultural synthesis pf preceding social achievements. The un¬ 
precedented advances in the intellectual conquest of nature in the 
past four centuries have placed these two areas in the most inti¬ 
mate contact. The conception of a Euro-American culture stresses 
the fact that if a segment of this culture can give rise to a move¬ 
ment like Nazism, there is ample justification for the contention 
that such revolutions are potential warning signals throughout the 
whole area. When conflicts arise between subcultures within this 
region, they bring into sharper focus the different courses that 
societies with common cultural foundations have taken. World 
War II compelled the average American to explain, at least tO' 
himself, why he was fighting. He was struggling for more than 
mere survival. As a member of a group, made more group¬ 
conscious by reason of the crisis, he discovered that he was fight¬ 
ing for the preservation of the American Way of Life. When he 
came to define that way, he found that his enemies provided him 
with explanations by their negative pronouncements. When the 
Nazi ideologists proclaimed that they would break, once and 
for all time, the chains which bound them to the culture derived 
from the Mediterranean heritage—namely, Judaic-Christian in¬ 
fluences, Roman law, and the foundations of political democracy 
—they were thus bringing into conscious light three of the most 
influential streams in American life.^^ 

The Judaic-Christian Heritage. American society has always 
been permeated mth that complex of attitudes, beliefs, and values 
derived from historical Christianity. To say that this religious 
interest has been in evidence from the beginning is not to suc¬ 
cumb to the popular fallacy that all those who came to the New 
World in the earliest days came seeking freedom of religious wor- 
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ship and belief. It is too simple an explanation to say that this 
society was founded solely by those fleeing from religious in¬ 
tolerance. Many other motives supplied the primary dynamic 
leading to the determination to migrate. Among these motives 
were the desire for economic improvement, adventure, freedom 
from a debtor’s prison, and escape from political intolerance. 
There is a world of truth in the oft-quoted story of the Salem 
clergyman who, in the midst of a stirring sermon in praise of the 
religious liberties sought by his parishioners in this country, was 
interrupted by a stentorian voice at the back of the church an¬ 
nouncing: “But I came to fish.” 

The forms of the expression of Christian values have been modi¬ 
fied over the centuries in terms of the changing patterns of society. 
As Simkhovitch pointed out some years ago, to understand the 
fundamental ethics of Jesus one must consider the simple agrarian 
background of a small segment of the ancient world located at the 
crossroads of ancient empires. It is not possible rigidly to apply 
the ethical norms of such a simple, primary-group agrarian society 
to the highly complex, impersonal, mechanized, and industrial so¬ 
ciety of the present time. This basic cultural truth may have 
been what led Troeltsch to speak of the nice adaptation which 
Christianity, through the organized Church, made to the predomi¬ 
nantly agrarian pattern of the medieval world. The hierarchy of 
fixed estates, the personal relationships, the emphasis on fealty, 
loyalty, reverence, and mutual agreement, the concrete rather than 
the abstract approach to justice and right conduct—these essentially 
Christian values thrive best in a familistic, agrarian setting. 

When a predominantly feudal and agrarian society gave way 
first to a middle-class commercial and then to an industrial so¬ 
ciety, this change was accompanied by a radical transformation in 
the outlook of Christendom. This transformation was known as 
Protestantism. Whether the new world view of Protestantism gave 
rise to a new middle-class capitalistic mentality or whether it merely 
rationalized these social and economic changes,^^ makes little 
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Volumes), Volume I, pages 249 ff. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. 

14 Tawney, Richard H., Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, London: Pelican 

Books, 1938. 
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appreciable difference. The social changes and the religious 
revolution can be regarded as interrelated aspects of the total 
situation. High priests like Richard Baxter and similar thinkers 
provided the religious dynamic for the developing middle-class 
capitalistic society. “Success in the pursuit of one’s calling ; mak¬ 
ing money for the glory of God”; “consecrated wealth”; “the Church 
walking like a business man”—these are phrases which serve as a 
reminder of the adaptation of Christianity to a changed cultural 
setting. They also indicate the preponderant influence of the 
Protestant ethic in the shaping of the American version of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

In spite of the considerable facetious comment thereon, there is 
a vast amount of truth in that obiter dictum of the United States 
Supreme Court that “this is a Christian nation.” In terms of the 
American ethos, the average American would not only agree with 
the Court utterance but would also be proud of it. Confirmation 
will not be found by studying the membership rolls of the various 
organized churches. Such studies show that membership is grow¬ 
ing at a rate approximately comparable to the population as a 
whole. To say that this is a Christian nation is not to imply the 
ethnocentric belief that the American people put into practice 
the high ethical ideals embodied in Christianity to such an extent 
as to set them apart from other peoples. Most human beings ex¬ 
hibit a wide gap between their professed beliefs and their actual 
practices. The high idealism of the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Beatitudes, the commandments of love to God and love to the 
brethren—these are still collective beliefs of the American people, 
however far removed their behavior may be from attaining such 
idealism. 

This dedication to Christianity has emphasized the tenet which 
places the individual at the apex of all social values. Other types 

* I • ^ 

of secular historical thinking have also emphasized the importance 
of the individual. Christianity, however, has stressed such a 
spiritual elevation of the individual man that there is a reverence 
for the human personality found nowhere else. Traditional Prot¬ 
estantism also released the individual from his previous sub¬ 
mergence in the institutionalized structure of the Church. Nowhere 
is this opposition set forth more vividly than in Martin Luther’s 
three great Reformation treatises. “A Christian man is a perfectly 
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free lord of all, subject to none. A Christian man is a perfectly 
dutiful servant of all, subject to all.” From such ringing words, 
it is difficult to understand the process by which in the Old World 
an institutional state-church was derived. In the New World, un- 
trammeled by the traditions of the past, it was possible for the 
individual priesthood of the believer to come to at least partial 
expression. The appearance of more than two hundred separate 
denominations and sects on the American religious stage bears 
testimony to the Protestant emphasis on the right of the individual 
to interpret religious truth in his own way. 

Religion and leligious values have played a dominant role in 
the development of American society. The family has been 
greatly affected by this religious emphasis. This will become more 
apparent in the next chapter when attention will be directed to 

4 

the religious source of our present beliefs on divorce, sex mores, 
marriage as a sacrament or a civil contract, the status of woman, 
and the importance of the child. 

Government by Law. Another count in the indictment of 
Western culture by the modern totalitarian state was that the 
liberal, constitutional view of law was totally wrong. The Nazis 
maintained that there are no universal principles of equity and 
justice growing out of the social experience of individuals. There 
are no basic individual rights which need to be safeguarded against 
the arbitrary exercise of power. On the contrary, law grows out 
of the soul of the Volk —in this case, the Teutonic soul—and finds 
its highest expression in the concrete embodiment of that soul (I’.e., 
the Fuehrer). Here was a new kind of rationalization for the use 
of absolute powea-, embodied in a state which insisted on the com¬ 
plete subordination of the individual to the whole. In making 
this attack, the Nazis promised to free the world from the domina¬ 
tion of Roman law, thereby acknowledging that the fountainhead 
of Western ideas of law and justice derive from the long experi¬ 
ence of Rome in practical administration. 

However much Rome may have been the great cultural imitator, 
borrowing and adapting the achievements of the Hellenic and 


A Treatise on Christian Liberty, in Works of Martin Luther, Volume II, 
page 312. Philadelphia; A. J. Holman and Company, 1915. 
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Hellenistic eras, in the field of legal development her contributions 
represented an advance on anything previously achieved^® When 
the social conflicts of the early Republic led to a demand for the 
written codification of the laws, the Romans appear to have turned 
to the principles and practices of the Greek city states. When the 
laws were first codified in the Twelve Tables, Rome was still only 
a city state and the fundamental conception underlying the law 
was the regulation of relations between the citizens of such a state. 
Hence the law was viewed as the ius civile and its administration 

was in the hands of the praetor urbanus. 

As a consequence of conquest and expansion, the city on the 

Tiber found itself administering far-distant regions with diverse 
mores and different laws. Laws that represented a nice adaptation 
to the life of citizens of a small city state were no longer adequate 
for the government of a group of disparate peoples. Rather than 
force these newly conquered areas into conformity with her own 
legal and judicial norms, Rome allowed them considerable auton¬ 
omy in the administration of their affairs. This in turn led to 
the broadening of the base of Roman law to include the juridical 
experiences of the subjected areas. The work of the praetor ur¬ 
banus was increasingly supplemented by the activities of a new 
official, the praetor peregrinus. The ius civile was thus enlarged 
into the ius gentium. From this development of the “law of 
nations or peoples,”*it was a logical step to the ius naturale, a body 
of universally applicable principles of equity and justice. Into this 
progression, certain aspects of the regnant Stoic philosophy neatly 

fitted. 

So well did the Roman jurists do their work that many of the 
principles of jurisprudence in the Western world still stem from 
the codifications of Roman law and the commentaries thereon. 
When the political empire that was Rome was superseded by the 
ecclesiastical regime and the Universal Church became the ghost 
of the Roman Empire,” canon law administered in church courts 
replaced civil law, until the latter’s revival in the eleventh century. 
Canon law rested on the foundations of Roman law except that 

16 See Bailey, Cyril (Editor), The Legacy of Rome, Oxford, 1923; cf. also 
Rostovtsev, M. I., A History of the Ancient World (Two Volumes), Volume II. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1926-27. 
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the natural law of the latter became, to the canonists, only the gate¬ 
way to a higher law, the principle of God-given graced^ In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when it became clear that 
society was moving away from its religious and supernatural nexus 
to a concern with things of this world, these strains of Roman law. 
Stoic philosophy, and natural law still remained. 

On the Continent, new law codes were formulated to meet 
changed social conditions. In England, a somewhat different de¬ 
velopment occurred. Instead of the rigidity of fixed codes, the 
English- tended to minimize formal legal statements and to rely 
rather on tradition, previous practices, and court decisions. This 
tendency did not mean that the English placed less reliance on law, 
but rather the reverse. What other countries regulated by formal 
code, the English resolved by recourse to a great collectivity of 
traditions which came to be designated as Common Law. Along 
with this development, there grew up a deeply ingrained respect 
for law, so firmly implanted that the Anglo-Saxon still has an 
abiding belief in government by just laws and an equal fear of 
government by men, however benevolent. 

This heritage of belief in government by laws, not by men, is a 
part of the American ethos. There is something almost naive in 
our belief in the efficacy of a law. There appears to be unbounded 
confidence that one’s neighbors can be successfully legislated into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. This belief persists in spite of repeated 
failures. As indicated above, many people would curb the rising 
number of divorces by making the legal grounds more stringent. 
To believe that a law like that of New York State which recognizes 
only adultery as a legal ground for absolute divorce will reduce 
the divorce rate in that jurisdiction is to place too much confidence 
in legal power. Such a law tends to drive individuals seeking ab¬ 
solute divorce either to meccas like Reno or to the manufacture of 
evidence proving adultery. 

These illustrations point to a paradox. Alongside of this belief 
in the omnipotence of law, there has developed a corollary tradi¬ 
tion of reckless disregard of the law. This lawlessness was an out¬ 
growth of American life-conditions.^® Early colonial experience 

17 Trocltsch, Ernst, op. cit.. Volume I, page 263. 

18 See Adams, James Truslow, The Epic of America, Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1931; also Farrington, Vernon L., Main Currents in American 
Thought, (Three Volumes). New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1927-30. 
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was such that the settlers felt that the government in England had 
a complete lack of understanding of their real needs and welfare. 
This condition was unavoidable owing to the distances and the 
relatively slow means of communication. The rationalization 
arose that laws enacted by such an absentee government could be 
safely ignored if they transgressed the genuine well-being of the 
ruled. Similar conditions were faced on the continually moving 
western frontier, except that the offender in these instances was 
the distant government in the nation’s capital. Added to this 
situation was’ the rapid economic growth during the nineteenth 
century which gave rise to the belief that anything promoting 
the material progress of the country was a moral as well as a 
patriotic virtue, regardless of any accompanying disregard of the 

law. 

Examples of the impingement of the tradition of lawlessness 
upon the family are numerous. Collusion and connivance are 
sufficient grounds on which a judge may refuse to entertain a 
motion for divorce. Nevertheless, sufficiently technical interpreta¬ 
tions of these principles have grown up, so that the average judge 
can have an easy conscience that he has maintained the letter of 
the law, even though its spirit and intent have been successfully 
by-passed. Although the Federal laws, commonly called the Com¬ 
stock laws, banning contraceptive literature and devices from the 
mails are still in full effect, they have been so attenuated by public 
practice and court decisions that they are violated with impunity. 
“The state of Massachusetts through its highest court has upheld a 
rigid anti-contraceptive law. He would be a bold person, indeed, 
who would maintain that the residents of this state abide faith¬ 
fully by such a law. 

In spite of this contradiction between lawlessness and the belief 
in a government of laws, it still remains true that the American has 
an ingrained respect for legal processes. However wide the gap 
between principle and practice, the doctrine of equality before the 
law is accepted as an integral part of the American way. Even 
though the impartial scales of justice may actually be heavily 
weighted in favor of power, position, money, or prestige, the average 
citizen is moved to strong protests over the failure of an individual 
to get a fair trial before a jufy of his peers. The first principle in 
social reform is thus resort to law, as the organized, formal ex¬ 
pression of the will of the group. This will be apparent when the 
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discussion turns, in a later chapter, to the laws governing various 
aspects of family life. 

Political Democracy. Political democracy is another of the 
shackles imposed on the world by Mediterranean culture, from 
which Nazi Germany proposed to free mankind forever. This is 
not to imply that in the ancient world democracy was achieved either 
in theory or in practice. At the height of Athenian grandeur, 
democratic government represented no more than a fraction of the 
adult inhabitants of the Polis. Although the few thousand citizens 
who gathered on the Acropolis may be said to have put into practice 
the rule of the Demos, yet the Demos was narrowly defined and ex¬ 
cluded the metics, slaves, and women, who together constituted the 
majority of the adult inhabitants of Attica. What can be said, 
however, is that this ancient world laid the groundwork for the 
developments in political democracy that have occurred in the past 
two centuries in the Western world.^^ 

The outlook for democracy in colonial America was anything 
but bright. A despised minority in England, arguing for tolerance 
and the purification of the Church of England, became the ruling 
elite of Massachusetts Bay and New England. The clergy and 
secular rulers who formed that theocratic government would have 
nothing to do with democracy. In the estimation of Governor 
Winthrop, it was “the meanest and worst of all forms of govern¬ 
ment.” With this statement the Reverend John Cotton would 
have been in accord. The hanging of the pestilent Quakers on 
Boston Common and voices in the wilderness like that of Roger 
Williams testify to the lack of belief in either tolerance or democ¬ 
racy of the early American leadership. In the Southern colonies, 
with their invitation to extensive agriculture, there early appeared 
not merely a transplanted Church of England, but a new landed 
aristocracy on the English model, with its inevitable accompani¬ 
ments of entail and primogeniture. 

But new currents of thought were forming in the Old World. 
Much has been said concerning the development of constitutional 
government as a correlative of the struggle for ascendancy of the 
middle class. The leaders of the Commercial and Industrial 


10 Glotz. Gustave, The Greek City and Its Institutions, New York; Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1930. 
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Revolutions, by aligning their forces with the royal powers, suc¬ 
ceeded first in wresting entrenched privilege from the hands of the 
feudal lords and the clergy. They then proceeded to whittle down 
the arbitrary authority of the kings by insisting on written guar¬ 
antees of protection of property in the form of constitutions. If 
John Locke stood for the virtual apotheosis of the right of private 
property and constitutional government, he was but reflecting the 
demands of this emergent class. The right to property was but one 
of the natural rights of man, allegedly written into the framework 
of Nature with the axiomatic force of the Newtonian law of gravita¬ 
tion. “Man is born free, and is everywhere in chains” were the 
ringing words with which Rousseau inaugurated his Contrat social. 
The important implication of that sentence was not Rousseau s 
notion that the artificialities of a highly sophisticated society con¬ 
stituted men’s chains. The idea which was so pregnant for the 
years ahead was his belief that freedom is a Natural Right of man. 
This Liberte, together with the Egalite and Fraternite of the end of 
the eighteenth century, spread like a forest fire over Europe, only 
to be checked by the barriers thrown up by the reactionary move¬ 
ments of the nineteenth century. 

The intervening ocean did not confine these new ideas to 
Europe. It was one thing to take over the doctrine of the in¬ 
alienable Rights of Man and use this as an instrumentality with 
which to forge the unity essential to winning our Revolutionary 
War. It was quite another thing to employ these shibboleths as 
a basis upon which to formulate articles of government. The great 
battles of the Constitutional Convention were fought over this 
issue. If the spirit of the Constitution differed from that of the 
Declaration of Independence, it was because those who feared de¬ 
mocracy were more articulate in framing the Constitution than 
those who would welcome the rule of the demos. And if the first 
ten amendments were essential additions to insure the acceptance 
of the document by the states, that was a reflection of the fact that 
the masses could envisage, better than their leaders, the direction 
which the new experiment would take. 

If America had been an old society limited as to resources and 
frontiers, the revolutionary ardor of the late eighteenth century 
might have succumbed to the forces of reaction in much the same 
manner as the aspirations of French revolutionary democracy called 
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forth the counter-revolutionary policies of the Metternich era. But 
America was a new experiment. Here the fantastic ideologies of the 
Age of Enlightenment found a new and fertile soil for their 
propagation. A moving frontier, a dynamic people, fabulous 
resources, opportunity for every man—here were conditions ready¬ 
made to test the highest flights of fancy of the romantic philoso¬ 
phers of the Rights of Man. In the minds of the respectable, 
Tom Paine provoked a horror no less profound than that called 
forth when an uncouth exponent of coonskin democracy came 
up from the backwoods to become President Andrew Jackson. 
The autobiography of Davy Crockett is read today with a pleasure 
usually associated with works of fiction. Doubtless this is due to 
the fact that it is difficult to relive the experience of strident de¬ 
mocracy on the march. 

The statement is often made that political democracy became 
part of the American ethos because there was a measurable degree 
of economic equality. Land was available on easy terms for the 
working. Society was fluid so far as class and caste lines were con¬ 
cerned. The ladder of opportunity was open even to the top rungs. 
Wealth often came unexpectedly from the favors of a benign 
government interested in the development of the country, from 
luck or chance, or even from just plain sweat. With the closing of 
the frontier, the pre-emption of the most-favored resources, and 
the development of a corporate, industrial economy, the twentieth 
century has witnessed a decline in economic opportunity on the 
individualistic level. Assuming that this trend will continue, it 
seems reasonable to say that the broadening of the base of political 
democracy will rest on the coincident development of economic 

democracy. 

The social changes that brought about the fruition of political 
democracy were reflected in the family. The legal right of the 
father to kill a disobedient son was accepted by the colonial 
statutes of Connecticut. It seems a far cry from such absolute 
authoritarian rule to the present democratic spirit. Considerable 
attention will be devoted later to the central position of the child 
and his welfare in a democratically organized society. The struggle 
of woman for equality in the past hundred years will also be con¬ 
sidered in this connection. Likewise, it will be important to note 
the various ways in which the democratic state has been shifting 
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the incidence of economic inequalities from the shoulders of in- 

dividual families to the group as a whole. 

Faith in Science. By deciding they would have nothing more 

to'do with the ’“decadent” democratic and constitutional system, 
the slave-ethics of Judaic-Christian morality, and bondage to Roman 
law the Nazis focussed attention on the outstanding characteristics 
of tile American ethos. This fascist repudiation, however, did not 
condemn a force that had become an integral part of Western 
culture during the past four hundred years. When the Nazi world 
view was applied to fields like race, religion, law, and government, 
the teachers and research workers in such areas had to conform to 
the dictates of the ruling elite. In the physical and natural 

sciences, however, there was no such acute conflict. 

In the American ethos, the achievements of science have been so 

tremendous that it is not difficult to understand why people should 
look upon science with a veneration approaching worship. This 
achievement is a relatively recent phenomenon. It began in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries with the introduction into Europe of 
the Arab culture, mediated through the schools of Toledo, Cordova, 
and Seville. Building on this foundation, the shift in emphasis 
from the supernatural other-world view to a concentration on this 
world led to the epochal discoveries of Copernicus, Galileo, Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, and others. These in turn became the basis for 
jjie Cartesian revolution in philosophical and mathematical think¬ 
ing that created the elements out of which a Newtonian physico- 
mathematical explanation of the universe emerged at the end of the 
seventeenth century. When Newtonianism had successfully cross- 
fertilized other fields of knowledge, such as economics, religion. 


psychology, and government, the stage was set for the remarkable 
paeans of praise to Science which marked the end of the eighteenth 
century. In the mind of a Condorcet, mankind was about to enter 
upon the last and greatest phase of the progress of the human 
spirit; by implication, there would be no mystery in heaven or on 
earth which this new instrument would not penetrate. 

With such unbridled optimism did the nineteenth century begin. 
The idea of progress, of the unlimited perfectibility of man and 
society, had been born in a period when the notion of evolution 
had been only adumbrated., This concept of progress was supple¬ 
mented by the greatest germinal idea of the nineteenth century. 
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evolution, and the combination represented further proof of the 
limitless possibilities of science. Herbert Spencer’s philosophical 
application of evolution as a universal principle was but the logical 
corollary of Darwin’s theory applied to biology. For a time it 
seemed that the progress of the physical and biological sciences 
would be matched by that of the social sciences. 

With the founding of their national existence, the American 
people came into this social inheritance represented by the phe¬ 
nomenal discoveries of the preceding centuries plus the accompany¬ 
ing optimism. But the victory of the new scientific thought-ways 
was still in the future. The curricula of American colleges and uni¬ 
versities in the first half of the nineteenth century reveal that, 
although courses in the natural and physical sciences were winning 
a grudging acceptance, the primary emphasis was still placed on a 
study of the liberal arts, languages, the professions, and moral 
philosophy. It was only in the second half of the century that 
this lag was overcome. When science came to be regarded as the 
indispensable tool for solving the questions associated with the con- 
. quest of a rich continent and the development of a highly complex 
industrial technology, then the study of science came into its own. 

The fruits of less than a century of whole-hearted dedication to 
scientific pursuits are wonderful to behold. Not only have the 
natural riches of a continent been released, but also there have 
been created an industrial potential and a standard of living which 
are the envy of the rest of the world. Such complete absorption 
in this task may account for the fact that the American has been 
practical, active, and energetic rather than passive, speculative, and 
meditative. It may also explain why the contributions of Americans 
to the universal heritage of art, music, poetry, and theology have 
been relatively meager. In the pursuit of his goals, the American 
has often been led to interpret happiness in terms of overemphasis 
on material values. 

The American today pays unstinted homage before the altar 
of Science. Such homage does not imply that modern man has rid 
his mind of the theological and metaphysical impedimenta—to use 
the Comtean terminology—derived from his long cultural past. 
Many of modern man’s incredible stupidities are due to his at¬ 
tempts to operate an extremely advanced technological and 
, scientific culture with the mental presuppositions of those who 
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lived in ages now being uncovered by the archeologist s spade. 
Much light will be shed on the nature of family relations in sub¬ 
sequent discussions if this elemental truth be kept in mind. Too 
often individuals are thinking and living in two universes, the one 
containing an outmoded supernaturalism, the other accepting 

secular and scientific definitions of situations. 

The emergence of a scientifically dominated culture has had 

innumerable effects upon the family. The competition for higher 
material standards of living and the fruits of the scientific conquest 
of nature can be viewed as essentially an interfamily competition. 
Machines have transformed the household and the world in which 
the family lives. The decline in the death rate of infants under 
one year of age is a tribute to applied science, as is the accompanying 
expanding duration of human life. Ordered knowledge has made 
it possible for every individual to have as his intellectual birthright 
the understanding of the processes of conception and reproduction. 
The hazards and pains of childbearing have been mitigated. As 
this discussion proceeds, the impact of science upon the family will 
be met on every hand. 

In this brief consideration of some of the most prominent aspects 
of the American ethos, certain elements in that complex pattern 
have only been touched upon. The influence of capitalism and 
the resultant individualism upon the cultural scene have been 
mentioned in passing, but all of their implications to the family 
have not been explored. They will be in a later chapter. The 
capitalistic heritage which the Anglo-Saxon colonists brought with 
them from the Old World was supplemented by the way of life 
which they found when they got here. We refer to the influence of 
the frontier on American culture, a subject whose manifold ramifica¬ 
tions have been explored for some time. The frontier clearly ex¬ 
erted a great and continuous influence upon the development of 
our economic and political institutions and the ideologies accom¬ 
panying them. It also exerted a profound influence upon the 
pattern of family relationships and the accepted definition of an 
ideal family. This influence will also be discussed in a subsequent 
chapter. Finally, the role of romantic love as an integral part of 
the cultural expectations of American life is so fundamental to our 
conceptions of marriage, and divorce that we have treated it at 
chapter length. The individualism born in the Protestant-capital- 
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istic culture of Northwest Europe and nurtured on the American 

frontier has found its full fruition in the highly individualistic 

complex of attitudes comprising romantic love. These three 

seemingly divergent elements—capitalism, mobility, and romance- 

are at the same time closely related to one another in a common 

pattern. In that form they are basic to an understanding of the 
family. 

In the foregoing discussion of culture and the American ethos, 
certain other prominent characteristics have been almost completely 
omitted. Such considerations as an excessively materialistic, hedon¬ 
istic outlook on life, the striving for the “biggest and best” which 
sometimes becomes a sort of group megalomania, and the extreme 
interest in business and related activities fall in this category. Many 
other aspects of the American ethos have similarly been omitted 
entirely or virtually neglected in this brief survey. These omissions 
have reflected a desire to focus attention upon those phases most 
closely related to the family and to ignore those more marginal 
thereto. The treatment of the Gestalt of American culture has 
been superficial for obvious reasons of space and has been intended 
solely as a sketch, drawn with a very broad brush. In terms of this 
general culture pattern, we shall present our subsequent discussion 
of the American family. 
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Religion and the Family 


Religion and Family Adjustment. The affinity of religion and 
the family is very close. With the possible exception of Con¬ 
fucianism, few religions maintain as intimate a connection between 
family values and religious teachings as Christianity. This close 
relationship has been maintained since the days of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and the succeeding teachings of Christianity have been 
closely incorporated into the mores of the family. In the long 
development of the family in Western European and American 
culture, the role of the Christian Church has been prominent. 


Although the close reciprocal relationship between church and 
family has been considerably modified by the secular changes taking 
place in our society, the teachings and precepts of historical 
Christianity are still fundamental to the family. Religion is the 
first element of the American culture pattern which calls for ex¬ 
tensive analysis to provide social setting for our consideration of 

the family. 

In a study of marital adjustment, Burgess and Cottrell examined 
the religious interests and affiliations of some 526 couples. Informa¬ 
tion was obtained on church affiliation, attendance at church and 


Sunday school services, place of marriage, and the officiant at the 
wedding. Using a threefold classification of marital adjustment 
(good, fair, and poor), they found that husbands and wives reporting 
no church affiliation at marriage rated below the average in good 
adjustment. Where husbands and wives reported no early attend¬ 
ance at Sunday school or where they ceased such activities after ten 
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years of age, there was a much smaller proportion of successful 
marital adjustments than among those indicating attendance for 19 
to 25 years or longerd 

In the matter of early church attendance, those husbands who 
attended frequently prior to their marriage had a more favorable 
adjustment score than those who signified no or infrequent attend¬ 
ance. Marriages performed in church or parsonage had a better 
chance of success than those performed elsewhere. This does not 
mean that there is anything magical about a wedding held under 
religious auspices. Rather it would seem to indicate that people 
with sufficiently strong religious interests to lead them to marry 
under church auspices have a better-than-average chance for 
successful adjustment. Members of families where great store is 
set on religious sentiments are apparently more likely to develop 
into the type of mature personalities that can make a success of 
marital and family adjustments.^ 

The couples in this study were predominantly urban, middle-class, 
native-white, Protestant Americans with a high school education or 
better. As such, they were representative of the middle-class family, 
which is the central subject of our study. Although they were pri¬ 
marily Protestant, this fact in itself apparently had but slight bear¬ 
ing on the problem of adjustment. Sects or denominations are 
convenient devices to allow for the individual desire to enroll in 
that institution which best conforms to his temperament. These 
different institutions are the external agencies for expressing the 
multiplicity of human interpretations of the important religious 
needs of man. In fashioning the personality in terms of potential 
marital adjustment, these fundamental religious interests, rather 
than the particular form, are^the important factors. Religion may 
express certain more basic personality factors and hence cannot be 
fully considered in isolation. As Burgess and Cottrell are careful 
to point out, “Religious identification and activity may be taken 
as an index of social and personal attitudes,” ^ rather than as con¬ 
stituting in themselves a fundamental adjustment factor. 

Religion and Family Sentiments. The family has a place of 

1 Burgess, Ernest W., and Cottrell, Leonard S., ]t., Predicting Success or 
Failure in Marriage, pages 122 If. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc 1939 

2 Ibid., pages 125-126. 

3 Ibid., page 122. 
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central importance in the development of the altruistic sentiments^ 
Although it is theoretically possible that love, benevolence, and 
altruism might have a purely secular basis, it is clear that religion 
has always enshrined these ethical and moral values and hence re¬ 
inforced the role of the family. Religion is a way of life closely 
related to the family. The precepts, creeds, and symbols of religion 
are sanctioned by man’s highest conception of the good and are 
themselves an outgrowth of conduct with its taproots in man’s early 
family experience. We shall briefly indicate the evolution of family 
sentiments throughout the history of the Christian doctrines. 

The founder of Christianity was the social heir of a lofty con¬ 
ception of the Deity reached by the prophets of Judaism, The Old 
Testament represents this intellectual quest, which began with the 
notion that God was a deity of war and cruelty, progressed to the 
belief that He was a judge over weak and sinful man, and ended 
with the conception of a God who achieved His purposes through 
all-embracing and self-sacrificial love. He was not to be approached 
through the institutional forms of temple sacrifices but, according 
to prophets like Amos or Micah, by the individual directly through 
the medium of a high standard of ethical behavior. Out of Hosea’s 
marital and other experiences came his notion that God is one of 
infinite forgiveness and love. 

Building on these concepts, Jesus’ approach to the world was 
primarily individual rather than social. Love of God and love 
for the brethren form, with the individual, an interconnected tri¬ 
angle, but always with the individual as the starting point. If a 
man truly loves God, he will express that love in his relationships 
with his fellow men. Hence the kingdom will come universally, 
not so much in finding God in love for the brethren but rather 
through love for the brethren as a consequence of love for God. 
This approach to the individual man, together with his eschato¬ 
logical ideas (i. e., the notions of the speedy catastrophic ending of 
the world and the coming of the new world), freed Jesus from the 
necessity of presenting any blueprints for the reordering of human 
society. One looks in vain in his teachings for any detailed pro- 


4 Briffault, Robert, The Mothers, Volume I. pages 145-146. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1927. 
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gram for the government of men or nations or for an economic plan 
leading to more effective production and distribution of goods. 
His intense concern for the spiritual regeneration of the individual 

was his substitute for social planning. 

In spite of Jesus’ lack of concern for the reordering of what today 

would be termed social institutions, he did give many specific in¬ 
junctions with respect to marriage and the family. He taught 
that marriage was indissoluble (Mark 10:11; Luke 16:18), with the 
possible exception of a situation where adultery was involved 
(Matthew 5:32). Sexual intercourse was to be limited to married 
people, a doctrine applied to men as well as to women. Consistent 
with his emphasis on the inner spirit and motive, he went beyond 
the physical act of infidelity and taught that mere desire was 
hazardous (Matthew 5:28). At the same time, the Master stressed 
certain loyalties as even more imperious than family ties. A man 
might well have to sacrifice a sacred duty to his father if higher 
spiritual demands called for it (Luke 9:59, 60). Furthermore, in 
the higher realms of the spiritual kingdom that was to be, there 
would be no marriage or giving in marriage (Matthew 22:30) and 
men might have to make themselves “eunuchs for the Kingdom of 
Heaven’s sake’’ (Matthew 19:12). 

Far more important than any specific teachings concerning the 
details of the social ordering of family life, however, was the manner 
in which family relationships and experiences colored Jesus’ teach¬ 
ing. The conception of God as a heavenly father was central. 
This meant the elevation of a simple familial relationship to a 
position of divine importance. In contrast to the Old Testament 
where God is mentioned as a father only eleven times, this was the 
usual method of reference in the New Testament. Although the en¬ 
larged patriarchal family of early Hebrew society had undergone 
some changes by Jesus’ time, there still was no deviation from the 
cardinal belief that the head of the family was the father. From 
a sociological point of view this is worth noting; however great 
may have been the Master’s affection for his mother, there was no 
transference of this reverence to a conception of God as a divine 
mother. In the development of the ecclesiastical institution of the 
Church in the early and late Middle Ages, however, the saint who 
was universally venerated was the Virgin Mary, the mother of God.. 
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Although theologically never raised to the position of the Godhead, 
she became the universal symbol of mercy, pity, love, and inter¬ 
cession in behalf of humanity. 

A corollary of the teaching of the fatherhood of God was the 
brotherhood of all men. This too is a simple familial relationship 
elevated to the cosmic level. Teaching in the Stoa at Athens three 
hundred years earlier, Zeno could arrive at the conception of the 
basic unity of mankind through philosophical abstractions. If 
divine reason governs the universe, and if all men are born with 
a share in this reason, than it follows that all men are essentially 
brothers. The school of Stoicism later exerted a powerful influence 
on Roman life and conduct. But it can hardly be maintained 
that this power resulted from the common man’s acceptance of the 
-philosophical implications of this school of thought. The common 
man assimilated the conception of the brotherhood of man through 
the teachings of Christianity rather than the disquisitions of the 
Stoics, even though the latter undoubtedly laid many of the philo¬ 
sophical foundations for the teachings of Jesus. The latter taught 
simply that God was the Father and hence all men were children 
and therefore brothers of one another. This creed appealed to the 
common man because of its cosmic simplicity, which men could 
believe because it constituted an enlargement of their own daily 
experience. 

The conception of the primary group advanced by the eminent 
American sociologist, Charles Horton Cooley, contained the same 
insistence upon the powerful influence of the family in the develop¬ 
ment of the individual. For Cooley the primary group was the 
intimate, face-to-face group with which the infant has his earliest 
associations and which determines the fashioning of his personality. 
Of these primary groups—family, play, and neighborhood groups— 
none was more important than the family.® A modern sociologist, 
draw'ing upon recent advancements in the biological and social 
sciences, thus regarded the family as the central unit in the creation 
of human nature. The founder of Christianity intuitively per¬ 
ceived the same relationship in terms of the deepest spiritual 
values. Jesus took the lowest common denominator of human ex- 


5 Cooley, Charles Horton, Social Organization, page 30. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1909. 
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penence—the relationships of a happy family life—and raised them 
to the lofty plane of an explanation of the spiritual ordering of the 
universe. As Professor Groves puts it: “In an elemental, everyday 
way, it provided the tutelage that was necessary for the understand¬ 
ing of the spirit of love as it flowed from the fatherhood of God 

and expressed itself in the brotherhood of man. 

The revolutionary character of Jesus’ teaching can be appreciated 
only against the background of the Messianic conceptions of the 
Hebrew culture in which he labored and of whose historic expres¬ 
sions he was the heir. The Hebrew interpretation of the coming 
of the Messiah was that of one who would institute a revolt to 
throw off the imperial shackles of Roman administration. Utilizing 
the concept of the Kingdom of God, the Master had to give it a 
meaning quite distinct from its connotation to the respectably 
religious Hebrews, for whom it signified merely a political kingdom. 
By his constant insistence on the inner motive and spirit, on the 
dignity and worth of the individual person, and by his illustrations 
of these truths drawn from domestic life, he transmogrified the 
meaning of the kingdom from a political to a spiritual one. Many 
of his parables, which served as vehicles for his teachings, had as 
their starting point a familial setting. The householder and his 
servants, the invitation to the wedding feast, th^ prodigal son—these 
are examples of the manner in which he utilized familial relation¬ 
ships to point the way to spiritual truths. 

Religion, the Church, and the Family. This affinity between 
the Christian religion and the family has been present from the 
beginning; a knowledge of this relationship will bring a new per¬ 
spective on the interrelationships of the contemporary Church and 
the institution of the family. During twenty centuries of growth 
and change, so much emphasis has often been placed on the forms 
of religious life that the basic content has been lost, or at least 
adumbrated. This is apparent in many contemporary relations 
between the family and the Church. These words are written in a 
New England town. The unmistakable identifying mark of such 
a town is the Comhion; ^ing the Common is the church. Here is 
a symbol of what was once a genuine reality, that the church truly 


6 Groves, Ernest R., Christianity and the Family, pages 10-11. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1942. 
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represented the center not only of the religious, but also of the 
intellectual, social, and recreational life of the community. The 
clergyman was frequently the best educated man of the town and 
as such was looked to for leadership in civic affairs. The church 



for social fellowship as well. The home took for granted that daily 
Bible reading and family prayers were as essential as food and 
drink. Carrying on its traditional emphasis on charity, the church 
was the center for the care of the poor, the sick, and the unfortunate. 
It was the community social welfare agency. 


The New England church still stands facing the Common. But 
the clergyman is no longer the only educated man in the town. He 
now shares the distinction with a host of others. A secular society 
provides community centers for entertainment, fellowship, and rec¬ 
reation. An industrialized economy does not lend itself to family 
gatherings for Bible reading and prayers, even if the departure 
from certain formal aspects of such practices were not the logical 
result of increasing secularization.'^ The church now serves as an 
adjunct to public agencies charged with social welfare, rather than 
as the leader in the dispensation of charity. Education is no longer 
under the aegis of the religious fellowships, except in those com¬ 
munities where specific church schools are separately supported and 
maintained. 

In the face of these radical changes, the statement is frequently 
made that the family no longer performs any religious functions and 
the Church has lost its raison d’etre in relation to the family. This 
contention, however, ignores certain obvious facts. If the Christian 
heritage has exercised a strong influence on the development of 
American culture, it follows that the stimulus for humanitarian, 
charitable, and social welfare work has derived from the Christian 
ethic, however much such activities may now be carried on in the 
name of state, community, or other political agents. Sunday schools 
and parochial schools have taken over the functions of providing 
religious education formerly supplied by the more integrated^ family 


group. But the chief error in assuming that the church and the 
family are no longer interdependent is the confusing of form with 


7 Burgess, Ernest W. (Editor), The Adolescent in the Family, pages 171-172. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. 
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substance. Just as the organized forms of religion have been 
modified in the transition from the predominantly rural New 
England of the seventeenth century to the urban-industrial society 
of the twentieth century, so the family and the home have been 
influenced by the same group of social factors. In this process of 
social changes the forms of interaction between these two institu¬ 
tions have undergone substantial modification. 

Far more important than the forms of the interrelationship is the 

content of the teachings of Christianity. Although the chief 
business of the Church is to foster religious living, the chief agency 
for the promulgation of religious values is the family. Only inso¬ 
far as the family promotes true community of living can there be 
any real hope for the advancement of the community of all men. 
Regina W. Wieman states that “The family pursues its purpose out 
of a biologically conditioned interest^ in the bringing of the per¬ 
sonality of its members to the highest fulfillment. The church 
pursues its purpose out of a religiously conditioned interest in the 
bringing of life to highest fulfillment throughout the wider reaches. 
These purposes are attained only through promoting both the 
development of personality in the individual and the growth of 
culture in the group. . . . These two institutions work with the 
same purpose and the same material. The purpose is human ful¬ 
fillment, and the material is human life.” ® Groves expresses the 
same point in a somewhat different manner when he contends that 
genuine spiritual experience is not something added to ordinary life • 
activities, but rather a transfiguring of such experiences. The 
family “gathers its significance not from discovering how to escape 
from everyday human interests but by lifting these to a higher level 
of significance as they become the means of expressing extraordinary 
affection, loyalty and unselfishness.” ® 

* This intimate relationship of religion and the family, expressed 
in a profound way by the founder of Christianity, has been evidenced 
throughout the development of Western society. The organized 
Church has signalized every crisis in the life history of the individual 
personality by appropriate rites. The fully developed sacramental 
system of the Catholic Church bears abundant testimony to this 

8 Wieman, Regina W., The Modern Family and the Church, page 143. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1937. 

9 Groves, Ernest R., op. cit., page 27. 
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relationship. Birth, adolescence, marriage, and death are among 
the most critical stages in the career of the individual. Religion ' 
not merely takes cognizance of these crises but also makes them the 
occasions around which the ministrations of the religious organiza¬ 
tion revolve. There is good reason why the beginning of each 
life is marked by that external sign of God’s grace, the sacrament 
of baptism, and why at the other extreme divine unction is admin¬ 
istered. The sacraments of confirmation, ordination, Eucharist or 
the Mass, penance, and marriage provide spiritual assistance through 
the other vicissitudes of life. All of these religious ministrations 
have some bearing upon the family. Those with the most direct 
implications are the sacraments of baptism and marriage. 

Contractual and Sacramental Aspects of Marriage. In the 
Burgess-Cottrell study of marital adjustment, 467 out of 518 
couples reporting were married by a religious official, as compared 
with only 51 couples who were joined in wedlock by civil officials. 
This proportion compares favorably with the analysis of more than 
750,000 marriages in the collection area in 1940 (embracing 28 
states), in which the religious ceremony outnumbered the civil by 
four to one.^° Only a small proportion of the Burgess-Cottrell 
couples reported Catholic affiliations, whereas more than half of 
them were Protestants. This sampling would seem to indicate that, 
even where marriage under Church auspices is not mandatory, the 
powerful tradition of seeking the blessing of religion on marriage 
is still very effective. For the Catholics, marriage is a divine institu¬ 
tion, not created or restored by man but by God; God is further¬ 
more the author of the lasting stability of the marriage bond, its 
unity, and its firmness. This doctrine makes it imperative that the 
Church as the custodian of the sacrament must lend its benediction 
to a valid marriage. 

Marriage as a sacrament, however, did not reach its full fruition 
until some centuries after the foundation of the Church. In the 
early period, there was a general acceptance of the prevailing 
Roman forms of betrothal and marriage, although as early as the 
first century it was considered desirable to seek a priestly bene¬ 
diction of the marriage. This benediction was not regarded as 

10 U. S. JUireau of the Census, Vital Statistics-Special Reports, Preliminary 
Marriage Statistics for 28 States: 19-10, Volume 15, No. 19, page 203 (March 

21, 1912). 
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compulsory and marriages without it were not thereby handicapped. 
The custom gradually developed by which the newly wedded co^le, 
after the nuptials were concluded, attended religious services. This 
led after a time to the introduction of prayers that had a special 
bearing on the wedding. By the eighth century, the bride-mass was 
present. This occurred after the wedding and consisted in receiving 
the benediction of the Church. In the tenth century, it had become 
the rule to observe the so-called temporal features of the marriage 
on the porch of the church, such as the consent of the parties and 
the assignment of the wife’s dower. These were followed im¬ 
mediately by entrance into the church and the religious observances. 
The completion of the control of marriage by the ecclesiastical arm 
occurred when the clergy assumed the prerogative of joining the two. 
They did so by assuming the right of the gifta, which had always 
been the privilege of the parent or guardian and consisted in the 
bestowal of the bride on the groom. Here is the genesis of that 
question which occurs to this day in some wedding ceremonies 
“Who giveth this woman to be wedded to this man? ’ When the 
embarrassed father answers, he thereby consigns to the ecclesiastical 
representative the exclusive privilege of uniting the couple in 

wedlock. 


The revolt of the sixteenth century against the Catholic Church 
left the form of wedlock much as it had been. What Protestantism 
did was to renounce the sacramental nature of marriage. This is 
still the essential difference between the churches. For Luther, 
conditioned as a good Catholic, there was a fundamental contradic¬ 
tion in his thinking which served to arm both the opponents and 
the proponents of the sacramental nature of marriage. The Wit¬ 
tenberg professor could not escape the conviction that marriage was 
“ordained and founded by God,” a “most spiritual status”; yet at 
the same time he renounced its sacramental character and wanted to 
turn over all such matters to the temporal powers. It remained for 
the Cromwellian Era in England, under the influence of the 
Puritans and more especially the Independents, to divorce marriage 
completely from its religious connections. This was done by the 
Civil-Marriage Act of 1653. This complete severance of marriage 
from religion was revoked with the Restoration, when the condi¬ 
tions that prevailed prior to the Commonwealth were- restored. 
Although denying the sacramental nature of marriage, the Anglican 
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Church maintained its role in respect to the form of marriage; in 

the Hardwicke Act of 1753 it made a religious ceremony obligatory 
with minor exceptions. 

This brief historical summary explains why, for the greater part 
of the seventeenth century, Massachusetts and other New England 
colonies denied to the Church any place in marriage and declared 
it to be only a civil contract. The radical Separatists of Plymouth, 
with their Dutch background, and the less revolutionary Puritans, 
were here carrying to its logical culmination the denial of the holy 
character of marriage. The following Massachusetts statute of 1646 
sounds strange today: “no person whatsoever in this jurisdiction, 
shall joyne any persons together in Marriage, but the Magistrate, 
or such other as the General Court, or Court of Assistants shall 
Authorize in such place, where no Magistrate is neer.” Equally 
strange is the statute of 1692, authorizing all settled ministers to 
solemnize marriage. In Rhode Island, it was not until 1733 that 
“the settled and ordained ministers and elders of every society and 
denomination of Christians were permitted to join persons in mar- 
riage. 

From that time to the present day it has been the practice in 
American society to recognize the validity of marriage performed 
either under the auspices of the Church or the civil authorities. 
The complete separation of Church and state and the grant of 
tolerance to all religious groups did not alter this arrangement. 
The natural concern of the public authority over the change in 
status of its citizens accompanying marriage has caused the state 
to insist that this change be socially announced by securing a li¬ 
cense to marry. The state has also been concerned that every 
marriage be made a matter of public record, not merely for the 
purpose of providing adequate vital statistics but also to insure the 
proper legal rights of children and heirs. This apparent over¬ 
lapping of interest between civil and ecclesiastical authorities has 
not caused any particular difficulty. The Catholic Church, whose 
constituency must wed under the aegis of the religious organiza¬ 
tion, has always recognized the contractual characteristics as well 
as the sacramental nature of marriage. The first is served by the 

11 Howard, George E., A History of Matrimonial Institutions, (Three Volumes). 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1904. Cf. Volume I, pages 287 ff and 
Volume II, pages 133, 138. 
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temporal power, whereas the second can be 

reliSus power. The Quakers, who dispense with any of^cizn , 
hJe newer found any difficulty in conforming to the secular de¬ 
mands of the state. . . Wpctprn 

The general trend of the past several centuries in the 

world has been away from a religious to a secular, scientific attitude 

toward the universe; familial characteristics have been replaced by 
greater emphasis on the contractual. In the face of these tinmis- 
Takable changes, the question naturally arises, “Why is it that the 
majority of people continue to regard marriage as something that 
comes within the domain »f religion rather than simply a contract, 
comparable to other contractual phases of life?” Three possible 
answers may be mentioned; (1) The claim might be made that 
fewer marriages in proportion to the total are solemnized by the 
Church today as compared with fifty or a hundred years ( ) 

There are those who would say that the desire for a Church wedding 
is merely a survival of a practice which in a former day had 
genuine meaning but which today has little more than symbolic 
significance. (3) There is the contention that even the rejection 
of the notion that God is the author of marriage does not mean 
that marriage is a mere contract, similar to other agreements made 
in the daily business of living. Commitment to a lifelong rela¬ 
tionship of such an intimate sort as marriage, fraught with the 
future responsibilitifes of intelligent parenthood, is no ordinary 
contract, even if the persons concerned cannot accept the sacred 
derivation of the relationship. In any event, it is clear that for 
many people the association of religion and marriage is still very 
real. This reality is present no matter what interpretations dif¬ 
ferent individuals give to the words— Into this holy estate, these 
two persons come now to be joined”; “Whom God hath joined to¬ 
gether, let no man put asunder”; and “In the name of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost.” 

Christianity and the Sex Mores. Many years ago, William 
Graham Sumner coined the term “Folkways” to describe those 
customary ways of behaving in society arising from the interaction 
of individuals seeking to answer life’s basic needs. Such customary 
modes of behavior assume added significance when the notion of 
group welfare is attached to them. When the group believers that 
violation of the folkways will endanger the well-being of the whole, 
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the folkways have thereby imperceptibly advanced to what Sumner 
called the “mores.” Mores are those accepted forms of behavior 
whose violation calls for suppression in order that the group itself 
may not be endangered. This is not the end of the story. Though 
mores may have grown out of social living, man has often attributed 
to supernatural powers the original dictation of these codes of 
behavior. Tremendous power has been lent to the mores by the 
fact that they have had behind them the sanction of the spirit 
world or the Deity. “Honor the Sabbath day to keep it holy” is , 
a divine commandment, setting aside one day in seven as being 
especially sacred. In a secular age, it ipay be contended that the 
reason for the practice has been that individual and group well¬ 
being has been best promoted by the dedication of one day in 
seven to rest, relaxation, and contemplation. This rational and 
social explanation, however, does not explain the supernatural 
sanctions for this practice afforded by divine agency. 

One of the most significant intellectual revolutions of modern 
times has followed the studies of sex behavior initiated by Sigmund- 
Freud, Havelock Ellis, and others. The revolution has consisted 
not so much in any discovery of the relative importance of sex in 
human life, for man had intuitively realized its significance for 
countless generations. What these pioneers have done has been 
to free the subject from the repressive silence that has surrounded 
it and to make initial forays in the direction of its scientific study. 
The existence of a biological urge upon which the continuation 
of the species depends has long been recognized. Perhaps the 
reason these students have been so maligned is not their excessive 
enthusiasm or the ridiculous conclusions drawn by many of their 
overzealous followers, but rather the same kind of opposition that 
has greeted every attempt to study scientifically phenomena re¬ 
garded as outside the domain of such study. 

Considerable attention will be given later to the contemporary 
efforts to promote education for marriage and family living. Sucli 
programs, whether in clinics, schools or study groups_, devote a 
reasonable proportion of time to the frank and open discussion of 
sex adjustments in marriage, the psychosexual development of the 
individual from infancy to maturity, and the bearing of the sex 
urge on personality. The fact that churches and clergymen are 
becoming increasingly active in promoting such education reveals 
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a growing appreciation of the simple dictum that knowledge is a 
better guide to successful living than ignorance. It is also a frank 
recognition of the fact that sex in and of itself is not sinful. When 
this movement has gained momentum, violations of the sex code 
may begin to take their rightful place alongside other transgres¬ 
sions of the moral code, rather than occupying the unique position 
of the greatest of all wrongs. For all too many people, the word 

immoral primarily suggests a sexual offense. 

Society and social order at all times are dependent on the con¬ 
trol and direction of the drives of the biological man. The notion 
that man’s inherent urges and drives should be given free and 
untrammeled expression is a completely unworkable figment of the 
human imagination. With no social control and direction in 
the interests of the group as a whole, there would be no social 
order. No society has ever been found without some devices for 
controlling and canalizing the sex drive. Any belief that primi¬ 
tive societies witnessed the unregulated expression of sex will be 
thrice exploded upon examination of any textbook in anthropol- 

A re-examination in the light of modern knowledge of the so¬ 
cially inherited mechanisms of control as applied to the sex drive 
appears to be taking place at the present time. A misguided mi¬ 
nority would seek the answer in the discarding of all forms of 
control. The real problem, however, is to discover more rational 
methods of control supported by powerful social sanctions to re¬ 
place those devices adapted to a social milieu which took for 
granted supernatural dictates. Since marriage is the focal point 
around which the received sex codes have been oriented, the 
systems of social control for keeping the sex impulse within bounds 
consist of such devices as; (1) attitudes with respect to chastity and 
virginity; (2) laws aimed at checking premarital and extramarital 
sex relations, notably fornication, rape, and adultery; (3) the social 
ostracism and lack of legal protection associated with the birth of 
children out of wedlock; (4) laws to prevent the “unnatural” ex¬ 
pression of the sex drive. 

The first of these is of prime importance. How did it come 


12 May, Geoffrey, Social Control of Sex Expression, New York: William 
Morrow and Co., 1931. 
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about that chastity was regarded as the highest form of sex purity? 
The answer is to be found in the dominant role played by the 
intellectual formulation of the Christian ethic by the early Church 
Fathers. They were themselves the cultural heirs of the following 
ideas and practices: (1) survivals of primitive taboos on sex in the 
life and teaching of the Hebrews; (2) ascetic cults which practiced 
rigid denial of the demands of the body; (3) the philosophical 
dualism of Greek thought which drew a sharp distinction between 
soul and body, making the former akin to the divine and the latter 
the source of all evil. These three cultural streams—Primitive- 
Hebrew, Ascetic, and Greek—came together in the minds of the 
earliest intellectual creators of Christianity, living in a Roman 
milieu characterized by an excessive and socially harmful sex li¬ 
cense. The result was a series of pronouncements on sex which 
have exerted a powerful and continuous influence on Western ways 
of life down to the present. These pronouncements were but little 
mitigated in their transmission to the pioneers of American society 
by the Puritan-Calvinists. The intellectual and spiritual heritage 
of Calvin comprised Saint Augustine, Saint Paul, and a very large 
element of Hebraism. These elements did not change in any 
essential respects the teachings on sex of the early Church Fathers. 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter was the fruit of Puritanism as surely as 
the saint dedicated to chastity was the folk heroine of the medieval 
ecclesiastical society. 

The early Church Fathers stood on the cultural watershed from 
which issued the dominant social attitudes that have prevailed to 
the present. Whereas the utterances of Jesus concerning marriage 
and sex were meager and ambiguous, there was no lack of con¬ 
viction in Paul’s statements: “Nevertheless, to avoid fornication, let 
every man have his own wife and every woman her own hus¬ 
band. , . “But I speak this by permission and not by command¬ 
ment ... for I would that all men were even as I myself.” (Paul 
was unmarried.) “I say therefore to the unmarried and widows, 
it is good for them if they abide even as I. But if they cannot con¬ 
tain, let them marry; for it is better to marry than to burn.” 

In the beginning the Church Fathers seemed to have had a fairly 
high regard for marriage. Clement of Alexandria spoke of mar- 


13 / Corinthians, vii: 1-9. 
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riage as “a sacred image to be kept pure from those things which 
defile it.” Ignatius maintained the purity of the marriage state. 
From the third century, however, an increasingly grudging ac¬ 
ceptance of marriage developed. Three degrees of sex purity came 
to be distinguished: (1) the virgin state; (2) celibacy or denial volun¬ 
tarily adopted after marriage or after the death of husband or wife, 
(3) marriage, or the lowest form of sex purity. Tertullian echoed 
Paul’s thought and carried it to ks logical conclusion when he 
said: “The Lord Himself said—‘Whoever has seen a woman with 
a view to concupiscence, has already violated her in his heart. 
But has he who has seen her with a view to marriage done so less 
or more? . . . Besides, what is the thing which takes place in all 
men and women to produce marriage and fornication? Commix¬ 
ture of the flesh, of course; the concupiscence whereof the Lord 
put on the same footing with fornication. Then, says (someone) 
‘are you by this time destroying first—that is, single—marriage too? 
And not without reason (if I am); inasmuch as it, too, consists of 
that which is the essence of fornication. Accordingly the best 
thing for a man is not to touch a woman, and accordingly the 
virgin’s is the principal sanctity, because it is free from affinity 

with fornication.” 

Cyprian uttered the following paean of praise to virginity and 
chastity: ‘’Chastity is the dignity of the body, the ornament of 
morality, the sacredness of the sexes, the bond of modesty, the 
source of purity, the peacefulness of home, the crown of concord. 
... What else is virginity than the glorious preparation for the fu¬ 
ture life? . . . Virginity is the continuance of infancy. Virginity is 
the triumph over pleasures.” This kind of exaltation of the 
virgin state meant that in theory the Church placed the welfare 
of the individual soul above the necessity for the perpetuation of 
the race. But it would be a grave error to think that these leaders 
did not perceive that if everyone followed this principle man would 
speedily eliminate himself from the earth. Their insight into 
human nature told them that the vast majority of people would 


1* Tertullian, On Exhortation to Chastity, Ante-Nicene Library; Roberts, 
Alexander, and Donaldson, James, (Editors), Volume 18, pages 13-14. Edin¬ 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1869. 

15 Cyprian, Of the Discipline and Advantage of Chastity, Ante-Nicene Library, 
op. cit.. Volume 13, pages 255-257. 
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find these dictates too exacting to be willing or able to follow them. 
The Fathers therefore drew a distinction beteween the advice and 
the requirements of the Gospel. For the few who were capable 
of what they regarded as the highest courage and virtue, chastity 
would be willingly accepted. For the many who lacked the requi¬ 
site moral bravery, marriage would continue to be the expression 
of their lives. This gives the only possible explanation of what 
was otherwise a flat contradiction; namely, that the Church was 
willing to elevate to the sacramental position that state which 
represented the lowest form of virtue—marriage. 

No one was more influential on the later thought and forms of 
Christianity than Augustine. He was as positive as the other 
Fathers in considering virginity of the highest order of virtue. In 
his famous letter to Proba and Juliana (written about 413 A. d.) 
on hearing that the daughter of their house had dedicated her life to 
virginity, he said: “Who can declare in words, or expound with 
adequate praises, how incomparably greater is the glory and advan¬ 
tage gained by your family in giving to Christ women consecrated 
to His service, than in giving to the world men called to the honours 
of the consulship? . . . For this is a richer and more fruitful 
condition of blessedness, ... to travail not with the earthly in 
the pangs of labour but with the heavenly in persevering prayer.” 

The canons of judgment applicable to the twentieth century 
cannot have the same validity when applied to the ideas and prac¬ 
tices of the fifth century, or vice versa. From Augustine to Freud, 
however, there is more continuity than is immediately apparent. 
Someone has epitomized the change from the fifth to the twentieth 
century as a movement from “sex repression to sex obsession.” 
This is only partially true. The end product of the earlier preoc¬ 
cupation with sex was certainly repression; the end product of the 
modern concern with sex is yet to appear, although a by-product 
of the current emphasis has proved to be for some a cult of neo¬ 
romantic self-expression. At both ends of the time interval, 
however, sex has been an obsession. The Church Fathers worked 
out a religious scheme of control which was one of complete denial 
or repression. The Freudians and related schools, equally ito- 


UiA Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the 
Church (Philip Schaff, Editor). Vol. 1, page 504. New York: The 

Literature Company, 1886. 
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pressed with the all-pervading influence of sex, have conducted ex¬ 
ploratory scientific investigations with the ultimate objective of 
social control through intelligent direction. The early Church 
Fathers and the modern students of sex alike appreciate that sex is 
an all-pervasive phenomenon and that the need for its control is a 

social constant. 

Contemporary religious organizations have responded to the 
modification in the principles of repression resulting from ac¬ 
cumulated knowledge. Religious teachings clearly recognize the 
twofold aspect of sex functioning—namely, its purpose as applied 
to procreation and its importance apart therefrom. The Catholic 
position is a clear expression of this changing emphasis. Although 
still adhering to the principle that sex is primarily for purposes of 
procreation, it admits the secondary significance of the normal ex¬ 
pression of the sex drive. “For in matrimony as well as in the use 
of matrimonial rights,” says Pius XI, “there are also secondary 
ends, such as mutual aid, the cultivating of mutual love, and the 
quieting of concupiscence which husband and wife are not for¬ 
bidden to intend so long as they are subordinated to the primary 
end and so long as the intrinsic nature of the act is preserved.” 
The Committee on Marriage and the Home of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America speaks for a large -proportion 
of American Protestants. The Committee puts it this way; “In 
conception we are in the presence of the wonder and mystery of 
the beginnings of human life. . . . But in sex relations between 
husband and wife we are also in the presence of another mystery. 
. . . We have here the passing of shame and the realization of the 
meaning of sex in divine economy, which makes the union of the 
two mates a supreme expression of their affection and comrade¬ 
ship. ... There is general agreement also that sex union between 
husbands and wives as an expression of mutual affection, without 
relation to procreation, is right. This is recognized by the Scrip¬ 
tures, by all branches of the Christian church, by social and medical 
science, and by the good sense and idealism of mankind.” 

Christianity and the Role of Woman. Nothing seems more 


17 Cojn' Connubii—Christian Marriage, Encyclical of Pope Pius XI, page 18. 
New York: The America Press, 1936. 

18 Statement of the Committee on Marriage and the Home, Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, 1931. 
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natural today than that woman should be taking her rightful place 
alongside man as an equal. In American society, woman is at the 
end of a century of struggle which has yielded her proximation to 
man in legal, political, educational, and social rights. This move¬ 
ment for democratic equality will constitute the subject of a 
separate discussion. At this point the relation of religion to the 
position of woman is the sole concern. That woman should occupy 
a place of complete equality with man seems to many of the Chris¬ 
tian churches nothing more than a logical carrying out of the 
fundamental dictum of Jesus that every individual, regardless of 
sex, color, or nationality, is a child of the Heavenly Father and 
therefore the spiritual equal of every other individual. This is an 
ideal that is still far from practical achievement in the organiza¬ 
tion, administration, and leadership of Church affairs. The official 
attitude on the part of the Church, however, is that the founder of 
Christianity accorded to woman a place of dignity equal to that 
of man. 

The spiritual import of Jesus’ teaching was one thing; its prac¬ 
tical application was quite another. Hebrew society was rigidly 
patriarchal both in family organization and in the larger social 
pattern. The Roman imperial world into which Paul carried the 
Palestinian Gospel was likewise patriarchal. * Certain modifications 
had been taking place in Roman law and practice prior to Chris¬ 
tianity ih limiting the extreme power of the Roman family patriarch, 
the patria potestas. In spite of these changes, however, the Roman 
family was still patriarchal. To this day, the society of the Eastern 
Mediterranean is predominantly a man’s world. 

As in the matter of the sex mores, it was not Jesus who set the 
stage for the early Church attitudes to woman, but rather the 
Apostle Paul. The attitudes of the founder of Christianity, as 
expressed in precept and example, on the whole accorded to woman 
a high degree of spiritual equality. Even though he appears not to 
have questioned the patriarchal form of social organization, Jesus 
associated with all kinds and classes of women, treated them with 
respect and kindness, accepted their ministrations, and did not 
descend to the abuse of their sex. In Paul, however, a different 
keynote prevails. “Let women be subject to their husbands as to 
the Lord, because the husband is the head of the wife, as Christ 
is the head of the Church. . . .’’ “Man is the image and glory of 
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God: but woman is the glory of the man.” Wives were to be 
obedient to their husbands, in recognition of their inferior smtus, 
but at the same time husbands were to give “honor to the wife as 
unto a weaker vessel.” It was not man but woman (Eve) who 
succumbed to the primordial temptation in the Garden. By this 
act she not merely ushered in “original sin” but involved her own 

sex as well as man in its eternal consequences. 

The condemnation of Tertullian is one of the most virulent ex¬ 
pressions of the inferiority and degradation of woman by the 
Church Fathers; “And do you not know that you are (each) an Eve? 
The sentence of God on this sex of yours lives in this age: the guilt 
must of necessity live too. You are the devil s gateway: you are the 
unsealer of that (forbidden) tree; you are the first deserter of that 
divine law: you are she who persuaded him whom the devil was 
not valiant enough to attack. You destroyed so easily God’s image, 
man. On account of your*desert—that is, death—even the son of 
God had to die.” These harsh words were sufficiently typical of 
the prevalent attitude toward woman to lead Lecky to summarize 
the opinion of the early Christian intellectuals as follows: Woman 
was represented as the door of hell, as the mother of all human 
ills. She should be ashamed at the very thought that she is a 
woman. She should live in continual penance, on account of the 
curses she has brought upon the world. She should be ashamed of 
her dress, for it is the memorial of her fall. She should be espe¬ 
cially ashamed of her beauty, for it is the most potent instrument 
of the. daemon.” 

With such attitudes, it was natural that women should be denied 
the privileges of religious teaching and any role in the leadership 
and administration of Church affairs. Women, especially widows 
and deaconesses, did have important functions to perform in the 
visitation of the sick and the care of the poor. The names of 
women are recorded in the distinguished list of martyrs to the faith. 
In certain other respects, some of the social disabilities of women 
were mitigated. The inflexible teaching of the Church concerning 


19 See I Corinthians, xi: 7-9; I Timothy, ii: 14. 

20 Quoted by Goodsell, Willystine, A History of Marriage and the Family, 
Revised Edition, page 170. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 

21 Lecky, W. E. H., History of European Morals, Volume 11, pages 357-358. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1870. 
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the indissolubility of marriage removed the sting associated with 
the Roman quip that a woman’s age could be told from the num¬ 
ber of divorces she had had. The rejection of the double standard 
and the insistence that adultery was as wrong for men as for women 
was a decided improvement as far as women and the sex mores 
were concerned, however difficult it was to overcome previous be-' 
liefs and practices. 

Another factor in the development of the Church exerted a 
tremendous influence upon the position of women. This was the 
veneration of the Virgin Mary, the Mother of God. The fear of 
everlasting damnation before the awful majesty of the Trinity 
caused men and women to seek for some powerful mediator who 
would stand between them and their just punishment. Obsessed 
with the fear of sin and damnation, men cried for mercy, not 
justice, and the latter was forthcoming through the infinite mercy 
of the Virgin. In thanks for this intervention, men built great 
cathedrals to Our Lady, which still remind us of the generosity of 
the Virgin Mother. Some of the reverence bestowed upon Her 
was gradually extended to the female sex in general and the posi¬ 
tion of women was never again so debased as it had been during the 
Dark Ages. 

Henry Adams comments upon this situation as follows: “The 
superiority of the woman was not a fancy, but a fact. Man’s busi¬ 
ness was to fight or hunt or feast or make love. . . . The woman 
ruled the household and the workshop; cared for the economy; 
supplied the intelligence, and dictated the taste. Her ascendancy 
was secured by her alliance with the Church, into which she sent 
her most intelligent children.’’ 22 Henry Adams’ remarks were 
directed largely at the position of such queenly figures as Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, Blanche of Castille, and Mary of Champagne. Never¬ 
theless, the esteem lavished upon the Mother of God after the 
eleventh century helped to elevate the position of women in general. 
If a woman could be the Mother of the Savior and could intercede 
with erring mortals before the high courts of heaven, then she must 
have some spark separating her from common clay. 

Even to this day, however, a large and powerful segment of 
Christendom is unwilling to accord to woman a position of complete 

22 Adams, Henry, Mont Saint Michel and Chartres, page 199. Boston: Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company, 1904. 
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equality with man. Spiritual equality may be involved m the 
Catholic teaching with respect to “honorable, noble obedience, 
but certainly not complete individual and social equality. or i 
the man is the head, the woman is the heart, and as he occupies the 
chief place in ruling, so she may and ought to claim for herself 
the chief place in love.” Superordination and subordination be¬ 
tween the sexes are clearly indicated in the following quotation from 
Leo XIII: “The man is the ruler of the family, and the head of 
the woman, but because she is flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone, 
let her be subject and obedient to the man not as a servant but as 
a companion, so that nothing be lacking of honor or of dignity in 
the obedience which she pays. Both in him who rules and in her 
who obeys, since each bears the image, the one of Christ, the other 
of the Church, let Divine charity be the constant guide of their 

mutual relations.” ^3 

The last two centuries of the democratic, egalitarian movement 
have done much to raise the position of women in Western Europe 
and America. This movement is so important that considerable dis¬ 
cussion will be devoted later to the various political, economic, and 
social factors that have combined to bring about the growing 
equality of women within and without the family. The implica¬ 
tions of this evolution upon the relationships between husband and 
wife are only now apparent. The age-old belief in the congenital 
inferiority of woman and her consequent subordination to man is 
rapidly changing before her demonstrable ability to keep pace with 
man in an ever-increasing number of activities. The ultimate im¬ 
plications of this realization upon the family ahd the larger society 
are incalculable. 

The Family and Religion. In the development of Christianity 
there has thus ever been an intimate connection between the 
family and religion, both on the level of the sentiments and values 
involved and also in the institutional embodiments which these 
have taken in various ages. In his study of social dynamics, Sorokin 
concluded that the bonds which held society together in the 
Medieval World were essentially familistic, as opposed to such 
other kinds of social bonds as the compulsory and contractual.-'^ 

23 Casti Connubii, op. cit., page 9. 

24 Sorokin, Pitirim A., Social and Cultural Dynamics, Volume III, Chapters 1, 
2, 3. New York: American Book Company, 1937. 
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When the Christian religion, with its external embodimeht, the 
Church, was the central organizing principle of the cultural pattern, 
it was to be expected that social relationships would be predomi¬ 
nantly familistic in character. As the major social changes led 
from a religiously oriented culture to one centered about scientific 
and secular emphases, the contractual and compulsory bonds have 
tended to replace the familistic. 

Several difficulties are encountered in assessing the connections 
between religion and the family. The social scientist is ever run¬ 
ning the risk of evaluating the characteristics of one age by the 
canons of another. If religion in its organized form did endeavor 
to repress or sublimate the sex urge in the interest of purity or 
assign to woman a position of subordinate status in the family and 
society, these are mere statements of fact. No element of praise 
or blame is involved. Contemporary norms growing out of modern 
knowledge and social movements should not be applied to an 
entirely different social setting. 

Another difficulty in considering the place of religion in relation 
to the family is the impossibility of arriving at any concrete and 
quantitative measurements of such connections. In the realm of 
personality formation, values, and philosophy of life, precision is 
impossible in the present state of knowledge. Statistics on church 
membership and church attendance may reveal little concerning 
the part which religious beliefs and teachings play in the actual 
lives of the people. When the Lynds were studying the outward ex¬ 
pressions of religious loyalties in the form of attendance at church 
services, they asked why the residents of Middletown continue going 
to church. One answer they gave to their own query was that 
many people still find in the church and the religion for which it 
stands abiding values in a world characterized by change and 

instability.^® 

So long as the Christian religion remains an integral part of the 
American ethos, so long will it bear a necessary reciprocal relation¬ 
ship to the family. Human beings need the feelings of security 
which the Lynds mention and to which religion has ever ministered. 
In subsequent discussions of personality formation, the importance 

of a stheme of ideals and values for the integration of the individual 

_ ^ 

25Lynd, Robert S. and Helen M., Middletown in Transition. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1937. 
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will be emphasized. In the promulgation of such ideals, religion 
will continue to have an important place. In the everyday interac¬ 
tion of the members of a family, there is constant need for those 
sentiments of love, affection, loyalty, and altruism which religion 
at its best has ever fostered. Individuals will continue to marry 
under religious auspices on the ground that marriage is something 
more than a mere contract, even though it may be less than a divine 
institution. Other crises in the life history of the individual will go 
on emphasizing the significance of religious experiences or their 
equivalents. The cliche that “man does not live by bread alone’' 
may indeed be shopworn with excessive usage, but it still serves 
to connote that some form of religion has been a part of every 
known cultural pattern. 
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The Family and Capitalism 


Capitalism and Individual Freedom. America is a capitalistic 
country. The essential feature of the capitalistic point of view is 
a faith in individual action, whether in the field of economic en¬ 
terprise, religious salvation, or family relationships. Events have 
long been moving in the direction of an increasing central authority 
of the democratic state, whose influence upon the life and functions 
of the family is evident on every side. Nevertheless, the ideology 
of individualism and capitalism is still a powerful element in the 
culture of America, where it has become intrenched through cen¬ 
turies of secular and religious example. Any examination of the 
cultural context within which the family in America has developed 
and now operates would be incomplete without a consideration of 
the impact of this capitalistic way of life. The attitudes incul¬ 
cated in generations of Americans by this way of life have been 
applied to aspects of society which were'unsuspected by the early 
businessmen who first broke away from feudal relations. One ot 
these unsuspected applications of the capitalistic ethic has been 
in the field of the family. 

The individualism inherent in the capitalistic philosophy has 
been aided in its development by the equally powerful individual¬ 
ism implicit in the Protestant religious faith. In these two great 
fields of culture, both seemingly remote from the family, a develop¬ 
ment took place in the centuries leading up to and following the 
Reformation which had profound effects upon the structure, func¬ 
tions, and intimate relationships of the family. The social fabric 
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of feudalism was erected upon the triple bases of the Church, the 
family, and the land. The Church maintained absolutistic au¬ 
thority in the field of religious and secular matters alike; the fam¬ 
ily was the patriarchal organization in which authority was vested 
iti the father to choose a husband or wife for the daughter or son; 
the land provided the great source of wealth for Church and family 
alike in an economy basically agrarian. The rise of capitalism 
and Protestantism undermined the authority of the institutional 
Church, modified the prerogatives of the patriarchal father, and 
introduced new relationships into economic affairs. The present 
chapter is an attempt to analyze the most important of these 
modifications in terms of their influence upon the culture in which 
the contemporary American family functions. 

Capitalism may be defined as a system of economic relations and 
social attitudes “which rest on the expectation of profit by the 
utilization of opportunities for exchange, that is on (formally) 
peaceful chances of profit.” ^ The capitalistic way of life is thus 
“identical with the pursuit of profit, and forever renewed profit, by 
means of continuous, rational, capitalistic enterprise.” 2 In his 
definitive essay on the subject, Werner Sombart further character¬ 
ized the capitalistic ethic as follows: “The spirit or the economic 
outlook of capitalism is dominated by three ideas: acquisition, com¬ 
petition, and rationality.” ^ To round out the basic implications 
of the concept, the elements of rational and competitive acquisition 
must be supplemented by that of freedom. Individual freedom 
has been a basic characteristic of the capitalistic world outlook, 
from the early abortive efforts of the city traders to loosen the 
feudal fetters that limited their activities to present-day pronounce¬ 
ments made in praise of the complete economic freedom that alleg¬ 
edly existed in nineteenth-century America. Sombart further calls 
attention to this element in the following terms: “The objective, 
institutional order of capitalism is characteristically free. The 
dominance of economic individualism has its counterpart in the 
far reaching independence of the individual economic agents.” * 

1 Weber, Max, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (Translated 
by Talcott Parsons), page 17. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1930. 

2 Ibid. 

8 Sombart, Werner, "Capitalism,*’ Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. New 
4 York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. 

4 Ibid. 
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Jn the early thirteenth century, men began to sniff the heady air 
of individual trade, untrammeled for the first time by the dictates 
of the Church or the traditional feudal limitation on profits. The 
stout burghers of the free cities began to count their gold and 

dream of ever-expanding enterprises. 

The relationship between these first stirrings of individual enter¬ 
prise and the modern American family appears at first glance ex¬ 
tremely remote. On closer examination, the connection becomes 
clearer. The world outlook traditionally associated with capitalis¬ 
tic enterprise is cold, rational, and unsentimental—superficially at 
the opposite end of the emotional spectrum from the tender feelings 
embodied in the family. Persons successful in capitalistic activities 
seem largely uninterested in the gentler concerns of marriage and 
the family and are depicted in novels and motion pictures as so pre¬ 
occupied with financial considerations that they have no time for 
family life. In a wider sense, however, the modern American is 
the child of capitalism in his family affairs almost as completely as 
in his business activities. The growth and expansion of capitalistic 
practice and ethics produced an all-pervasive individualism and 
emancipation from traditional dictates and familial domination 
which contributed directly to modern conceptions of love, court¬ 
ship, and the choice of a mate. 

Attitudes defining conduct in connection with marriage and the 
family, like the component parts of any behavior pattern, are an 
integral part of the culture in which they flourish. People do not 


acquire attitudes toward marriage and the family, or toward any 
other social relationships, unless these attitudes are held by others 
in the immediate environment. The boys and girls who comprise 
the family of the next generation acquire their attitudes toward 
the choice of a mate, the circumstances under which they shall 
marry, and considerations of personal beauty and attractiveness 


from the persons with whom they are intimate at the most impres¬ 
sionable period of their lives. The carriers of these social defini-^ 
tions are ordinarily the members of the immediate family, who 
condition the emotional responses of the growing child at the same 
time that they pl&y their own adult roles in the larger world. 

The practices that arose during the long evolution of the capitalis¬ 
tic way of life centered about an increasing degree of individual 
choice in the business of making a living. This changing way 
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of life was reflected throughout the whole of European culture and 
invaded many aspects of life seemingly remote from trade and com¬ 
merce. The mores of courtship, marriage, and family relationships 
were inevitably affected by the attitudes of individual choice that 
gradually came to dominate the market place. Changes in art, 
religion, literature, science, communication, transportation, and 
economic activities combined to mark the period of social change 
in which the old world of the Middle Ages was dying and the new 
world of modern man was being born. 

The prevailing note in all of these activities was a new freedom 
for the individual—a freedom (within certain limits) to worship 
according to his own conscience, to create works of graphic art as 
a mirror for the changing world around him, to describe in prose 
and poetry the human relationships of this emerging world, to 
enter into free contract in order to increase his worldly goods, and 
finally to enter of his own volition into the most important contract 
of all, a contract which bound him for life, and which was broken 
only under exceptional circumstances and with considerable social 
opprobrium. Freedom to choose and contract—whether for goods, 
personal services, or the body and soul of another person—on a 
basis of relative equality and with the deliberate choice of both 
parties was an important consideration in the evolution of the 
modern family. 

This new freedom in contractual relations was not applied to all 
persons equally at the same time. Class giadations were histori¬ 
cally present here, as in any social relationship at the time. Social 
change takes place with varying rapidity in different segments of 
society, particularly when methods of communication are as rudi¬ 
mentary as in the Europe where such change was initially felt. 
The old ways lingered for centuries in many areas of the old world, 
especially in those sections where religion and tradition combined 
to keep popular education at a minimum and public enlighten- 
,ment correspondingly retarded. Century-old methods of doing 
business were often accompanied by equally venerable marital 
customs, based upon family arrangement and denial of individual 
choice. The New World, with its limitless natural resources, its 
high degree of social mobility, and its insistence upon the rights 
of the individual, incorporated the prerogatives of free choice 
almost from the first. One of the contemporary manifestations of 
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this capitalistic individualism in the United States is the highest 

divorce rate of any civilized country in the world. 

The Secularization of the Family. The modification in the 
social structure that brought about this emancipation in human 
relations was one of the most sweeping social changes in history. 
The traditional forms of social control that determined the atti¬ 
tudes and actions of the majority of persons during the Middle 
Ages may be subsumed under the concept of social status. The 
position in the feudal order into which the individual was born— 
whether serfdom or nobility—had its own complex web of rights, 
duties, and group expectations which each one acquired as a part 
of his personality. These definitions determined where he should 
live, how he should earn his living, the conditions under which 
he should worship, whom (within certain well-defined limits) he 
should marry, his conduct toward his wife and children during his 
life, the attitude with which he should accept death, and finally 
his eternal position in the universe of immortal souls. This elab¬ 
orate pattern of folkways and mores bore an integral relationship 
to the patriarchal family that shared with the Church the dominant 
power over the individual. As this joint power began to decline 
with the increasing freedom that marked the rise of capitalistic 
enterprise, a corresponding modification in the relationships clus¬ 
tered about the family began to be evident. In his classic treatise 
on the subject. Sir Henry Sumner Maine calls this movement a 
progression from status to contract.^ 

The decline in the authority of the family over its members so 
evident in recent decades is thus not simply a development follow¬ 
ing World War I. Neither is it an emancipation beginning with 
the rise of the factory system in the eighteenth century, which first 
took men, women, and children outside the home in large num¬ 
bers. Nor was it exclusively produced by the substitution of civil 
for religious authority, which came into being with the Reforma¬ 
tion, although we are now nearing the focal point of social change. 
This contemporary loosening of the bonds of the family, to which 
persons in all walks of life point with alarm, is rather the result of 
a social development lasting more than a thousand years and ac¬ 
companied by fundamental changes in religious observances, eco- 

6 Maine, Sir Henry Sumner, Ancient Law, Tenth Edition. London; John 
Murray, 1906. 
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nomic activity, political practice, and social custom. Maine char¬ 
acterized this vast and almost imperceptible evolution in the follow¬ 
ing terms: “The movement of the progressive societies .... has 
been distinguished by the gradual dissolution of family depend¬ 
ency, and the growth of individual obligation in its place. The 
Individual is steadily substituted for the Family, as the unit of 
which civil laws take account.” ® 

The rate of these changes has been subject to wide variations 
between societies, since those areas off the direct road of diffusion 
retain the old ways long after major modifications of behavior have 
taken place in the centers. Societies existing in the cultural byways 
and in which change is resisted by institutional and personal forces 
are known as “sacred societies.” Those in which “resistance to 
change is at a minimum or . . . where change in many aspects of 
life is usually quite welcome” are called “secular societies.” ^ The 
transition from status to contract is essentially that from a sacred 
to a secular basis of social relationships. This transition took 
many centuries and will never be entirely completed, since the 
nature of human society precludes the complete acceptance of 
change and the complete disregard for what has been done before. 
An absolutely secular society would be literally chaos, for there 
would be no prescribed patterns of behavior handed down to serve 
as social norms. Definitions of “sacred” and “secular” as applied 
to societies are therefore relative, indicating the comparative will¬ 
ingness with which innovations are accepted in some places and 
the tenacity with which they are resisted in others. 

As the traditional “reciprocity of rights and duties” that formerly 
bound men together under a complete system of social status grad¬ 
ually dissolved, its place as a cohesive influence in the social struc¬ 
ture was taken by contract. In Maine’s words, “Starting, as from 
one terminus of history, from a condition of society in which all the 
relations of Persons are summed up in the relations of Family, we 
seem to have steadily moved toward a phase of social order in 
which all these relations arise from the free agreeement of indi- 


6 Maine, Sir Henry Sumner, Ancient Law, Tenth Edition, page 172. London: 
John Murray, 1906. 

7 Becker, Howard, “Changing Societies as Family Contexts,” in Reuben Hill 
and Howard Becker (Editors), Marriage and the Family, page 15. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. 
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viduals.”® If we take the concept of status as including and 
derived from “the powers and privileges anciently residing in the 
Family,” the grand sweep of social evolution toward an increasingly 
“progressive society” has thus been “a movement from status to 

contract/* ® 

We are concerned with this progression in terms of its effect upon 
the marriage relationship, with particular emphasis upon the ele¬ 
ment of individual choice. It is a curious commentary upon the 
unforeseen repercussions of social change that a movement which 
ushered in freedom in the market place should ultimately dissolve 
the traditional marriage determination and substitute the virtually 


unrestricted individual choice which is today a striking charac¬ 
teristic of courtship and marriage. A pertinent comment on the 
unsuspected forces inherent in the mode of capitalistic production 
suggests that “By changing all things into commodities, it dis¬ 
solved all inherited and traditional relations and replaced time- 
hallowed custom and historical right by purchase and sale, by the 
‘free contract.’ ” From these utilitarian origins came the way of 
life that ultimately found expression in the extreme individualism 
of contemporary marriage. A movement essentially rational and 
intellectual in its outlook on life was destined to sire a complex of 
attitudes that are most closely related to the tender emotions of a 
lover for his sweetheart and a husband for his wife. 

The concept of contract was basic to the rising capitalism; the 
contractual way of life is equally fundamental to the changing 
family relationships in the modern age. Sorokin has criticized the 
rise of contractualism in society and its failure to unite two persons 
together by any organic relationship, even in the bonds of matri- 
mony.ii Contractual relations, as contrasted with “familistic” or 
traditional relations, tend to grow out of individual considerations, 
whether of profit, salvation, or personal happiness. The attitudes 
that permeate contemporary society and influence the choice of a 
mate—undeterred by considerations of wealth, social position, or 
family status—are a logical result of the individualism of the age 


8 Maine, Sir Henry Sumner, op. cit., pages 172-173. 

8 Ibid. 

10 Engels, Friedrich, The Origin of the Family, page 96. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Company, 1902. 

11 Sorokin, Pitirim A., The Crisis of Our Age, page 168. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1943. 
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of contract. In substituting freedom of contract in the market 
place for many of the traditional economic policies, the rising 
capitalist class paved the way for individual freedom in marriage as 
well. 

In his discussion of the economic foundations of the family, 
Engels calls further attention to the contractual character of middle- 
class marriage: “Marriage according to bourgeois conception was a 
contract, a legal business affair, and the most important one at 
. that, since it decided the weal and woe of body and spirit of two 
beings for life.” For a long time, the contract between the 
prospective husband and wife was voluntary only in the formal 
sense, with the real decision made by the parents. This practice is 
still maintained in many peasant areas in Europe, where the patri¬ 
archal family remains strongly intrenched in the mores. Neverthe¬ 
less, the principle of individual freedom in marriage was theo¬ 
retically established long before it became universal in practice. 
The present virtual absence of parental domination in American 
society is the end result of this trend. 

Capitalism and the Middle-Class Family. The role of the 
middle class in the determination of the new mores was as impor¬ 
tant as it was extensive. The aristocracy and the patriarchal fam¬ 
ily system were among the first institutions challenged by the middle 
class. The absolutism of patriarchal attitudes was so seriously 
shaken that it has never recovered its former prestige. The middle- 
class was furthermore “in more than one land to destroy the system 
of primogeniture. It was to displace the family as the economic 
unit, landed property as the center of economic life. It was to 
repudiate arranged marriage, establish love-choice, institute divorce, 
refuse its moral sanctions to prostitution and polite adultery, and 
even undertake to secure paternal recognition and support for 
children born out of wedlock.” The significance of these changes 
was not immediately apparent in all segments of middle-class so- 
cietv; many persons continued to adapt their conduct to that of the 
feudal and patriarchal aristocracy, even after the way of life that 
had produced these aristocratic mores had long since disappeared. 
In the United States, the situation was such as to foster a strong 

12 Engels, Friedrich, of), cit., page 96. . . o 

la Dell, Floyd, Love in the Machine Age, page 22. New York: Rinehart & 

Company, Inc., 1930. 
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middle-class ideology that had its expression in the form and 

functions of the family. r i- f 

The rising middle classes, experiencing the pleasant feeling ot 

power first timidly and then with increasing self-confidence, grad¬ 
ually came to assert the right of the individual to choose his own 
mate in marriage. The barriers setting off one class from another 
were not completely breached at the same time as new practices 
were being created within the same class. Sons and daughters 
of the new European middle class scorned any thought of marriage 
with the earthy peasants who still clung stubbornly to the soil, just 
as members of the landed aristocracy long continued to look down 
upon children of the despised traders as possible marriage partners. 
As Calhoun points out, “The bourgeoisie may well claim the honor 
of being first to assert that romantic love is the ideal basis of mar¬ 
riage; but the constraints of private wealth have also operated to 
frustrate this ideal.” In the United States, such constraints have 
on the whole been at a minimum, particularly with the equal op¬ 
portunity of the frontier. Middle-class attitudes of individual 
choice have been correspondingly more powerful in American 
culture. 

The principle of individual choice thus arose in the philosophy 
of the new middle class. The break had been made with the past, 
with the feudal world of arranged marriage, in which the marital 
contract was solemnized by a glass of wine between the families 
rather than by the prospective husband and wife. The general 
form which this new pattern took is suggested in the following 
statement: “. . . on paper, in moral theory as in poetical descrip¬ 
tion, nothing was more unalterably established than the idea that 
every marriage was immoral unless founded on mutual sex-love 
and perfectly free agreement of husband and wife. In short, the 
love match was proclaimed as a human right, not only as droit de 
I’homme —man’s right—but also for once as droit de femme — 
woman’s right.” • 

This emancipation from a society based upon arranged marriage 
was not accompanied by a rush into matrimony on the same rorilan- 
tic basis as is apparent today. Marriage became more a matter 

Calhoun, Arthur W., A Social History of the American Family, Volume I, 
page 22. Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Company, 1917. 

15 Engels, Friedrich, op. cit., page 98. 
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of individual choice, it is true, but the choice was based upon other * 
considerations than a pretty face, a trim figure, and a charming 
“personality.” The son of a successful merchant in Brussels might 
be attracted by the personal qualities of the daughter of a neighbor¬ 
ing trader in grain, but he was also interested in the number of 
guilders that her father might dispense as a dowry for his only 
daughter. He was choosing his future wife as an individual, to 
be his mate for better or worse as long as they both should live. 
But his criteria of choice were more material than those which 
motivate the lover today. The contemporary suitor at least pro¬ 
fesses to be unmindful of such mercenary considerations as the in¬ 
come, class, or social position of his prospective bride. He is 
marrying her as an individual and that is all he cares to know. 

The belief in America as a middle-class nation is an important 
contemporary manifestation of this cultural heritage. The assump¬ 
tion is that any man may marry any woman, no matter what the 
cultural barriers may be, provided the element of individual choice 
is mutually present. This attitude stresses the individual, rather 
than the social background from which he or she has come. Love 
and love alone is considered sufficient under these circumstances. 
The greater the social differences, the more romantic the marriage. 
This deliberate cultivation of the values of middle-class individ¬ 
ualism provides considerable excitement in the great American 
marital lottery. It also leads to many phases of family maladjust¬ 
ment. Differences in religious background, divergences in educa¬ 
tional attainment, unusual dissimilarities in age, social values, or 
recreational interest form the basis for many of the conflicts exist¬ 
ing in the contemporary family.^® The Chinese family marries its 
sons and daughters to the sons and daughters of families who are, in 
the quaint Oriental phrase, “opposite our door.” European ar¬ 
ranged marriage is partially based upon the patriarchal family 
and stresses the importance of similarity in social background. The 
ideology of a middle-class nation refuses to admit either the exist¬ 
ence or the importance of such differences. 

The Protestant Ethic and the Family. When Martin. Luther 
nailed his 95 theses to the door of the Castle Church at Wittenberg 
in the year 1517, he did more than dramatize the Protestant revolt 


iG These conflicts are discussed in Chapters 24 and 25. 
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against the Church of Rome. In striking this blow for religious 
freedom, he made a tremendous gesture for freedom of all kinds 
' many of whose eventual manifestations were completely outside of 
his calculations. Freedom of the individual to engage in economic 
practices of his own choosing, to travel where and when he wished 
in the pursuit of gain, and to enter the marriage contract with 
whomsoever he wished (within certain class limits) were some of 
the social innovations to which Luther gave considerable impetus, 
even though many of their implications were thoroughly repugnant 
to him. The effect of Luther’s doctrines upon the social organiza¬ 
tion of the feudal age was devastating. “The medieval conception 
of the social order,’’ says Tawney, “which had regarded it as a 
highly articulated organism of members contributing in their dif¬ 
ferent degrees to a spiritual purpose, was shattered, and differences 
which had been distinctions within a larger unity were now set 
in irreconcilable antagonism to each other.” The dissolution of 
such an organism increased the freedom of the individual to work 
out his own salvation, not only in religion but also in making a 
living, organizing a secular government, and choosing a wife. 

Individual marital choice was encouraged by Luther’s hearty 
affirmation of marriage itself as a fit state for man and woman. In 
striking contrast to the grudging acceptance of the marital state 
by St. Paul and the early Church Fathers, who recommended mar¬ 
riage only as a substitute for the burning concupiscence of the un¬ 
married flesh, Luther exclaimed rapturously: “O what a great rich 
and magnificent blessing there is in the married state; what jpy is 
shown to man in matrimony by his descendants.” The ecclesias¬ 
tical disrepute in which the entire married state had been held was 
embodied in the insistence upon the glories of chastity and celibacy. 
This attitude was swept aside in the strong commendation of 
Luther and his followers for the relationship of man and woman 
in marriage: “Unless specially endowed by a rare, divine grace, a 
woman can no more dispense with a man than . . . with food, 
drink, sleep, and other natural needs. In the same way a man 
cannot do without a woman.” The compulsions implicit in 

17 Tawney, R. H., Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, page 99. London: 
Penguin Books Limited, 1938. 

18 Quoted by Arthur W. Calhoun, op. cit., page 22. 

19 Ibid. 
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this description might not stand up under psychiatric investigation; 
nevertheless Luther’s very insistence upon the desirability for both 
parties of the physical relations in marriage constituted a significant 
change from the prohibitions of the medieval Church. 

Martin Luther was not the only religious leader whose doctrines 
exerted a profound influence upon the way of life of the Reforma¬ 
tion and thence eventually upon the early settlers of America. 
John Calvin also stimulated the individualistic way of life and 
contributed indirectly to the new conception of marriage based 
upon individual choice. In many ways, Calvinism was more deeply 
radical in its influence upon the social order than Lutheranism, 
for many of the tenets of the latter were based upon a traditional 
society in which the relationships of the feudal period were still 
tacitly accepted. Luther was a curious combination of religious 
radicalism and economic conservatism and bitterly resisted many 
of the progressive changes which the Reformation set in motion. 
Calvin envisaged a radical reorganization of society based upon the 
dogmas of the new religion, which differed widely from the tradi¬ 
tional society. The organization of feudal society was largely ac¬ 
cepted by Luther as divinely ordained; the upheavals which fol¬ 
lowed his teachings were unexpected and unwelcome to him. The 
city-state directed by Calvin, with its unique emphasis upon piety 
and profits, was a conscious and deliberate break with the past. 

The social movement which flowered from the teachings of 
Calvin provided an explosive force to the traditional order of 
society. Calvinism took hold among the classes in the population 
that are the usual harbingers of social change. As Tawney points 
out, “Like early Christianity and modern socialism, Calvinism was 
largely an urban movement; like them, in the earlier days, it was 
carried from country to country partly by emigrant traders and 
workmen; and its stronghold was precisely in those social goups m 
which the traditional scheme of social ethics, with its treatment of 
economic interests as a quite minor aspect of human affairs, must 
have seemed irrelevant or artificial ... its leaders addressed their 
teaching ... to the classes engaged in trade and industry, who 
formed the most modern and progressive elements in the life of the 

age.’ 
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The economic individualism so engendered in the new 
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middle class encouraged the element of personal choice m marriage 

Calvin furthermore entertained some pronounced ideas on famdy 
relations, several of them extremely revolutionary for his day. ^ He 
believed that all celibacy, including lhat of the clergy, was an un¬ 
natural state and that men and women who had taken the veil 
should, like Luther and the nun Katharine von- Bora, renounce the 
vow of celibacy and marry. Calvin sanctioned divorce under the 
stress of incapacity for sexual intercourse, desertion, and “extreme 
religious incompatibility.” He also maintained that marriage was 
not a sacrament any more than “agriculture, architecture, and s oe 
making,” which are worthy institutions, “legitimate ordinances of 
God,” but no sacraments.^ In many other respects, Calvin was 
ahead of his time and was instrumental in bringing about many of 
the changes which have added to freedom and equality in marriage. 
These freedoms have become so integral a part of our heritage that 
we take them for granted, unmindful of the long and painful proc¬ 
ess by which they evolved from the absolutism of feudalism. 

Upon the crucial matter of individual choice for young people 
wishing to maiTy, Calvin was apparently somewhat uncertain and 
wavered between a strict parental determination of the marital con¬ 
tract and considerable freedom to the prospective husband and wife 
to marry whom they chose. On the side of strict parental choice, 
he stated that “Since marriage forms a principal part of human 
life, it is right that in contracting it, children should be subject 
to their parents and should obey their counsel.” Calvin feared 
that the “tender and slippery age” of adolescence might lead young 
people astray into unsuitable marriages contracted in the heat of 
youthful concupiscence. 

Other Calvinistic interpretations of the marital code were more 
liberal and allowed considerable freedom to the amorous couple, 
provided they had reached the legal age for marriage (twenty for 
the men and eighteen for the women) and hence were presumably 
qualified to judge their own intentions. If the parents refused 
permission for such a young couple to marry, the matter might be 
referred to the Consistory, the ecclesiastical body whose special 
function was to represent the Church on matters of faith, morals, 

-— - ^ - — -I 

22Harkness, Georgia, John Calvin, page 138. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1931. 

23 Quoted from John Calvin, Opera, by Georgia Harkness, op, cit., page 141, 
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and kindred matters. This body might then summon the recal¬ 
citrant parents and instruct them to give their consent to the match. 
If the parents still refused to sanction the marriage, the young 
couple could marry anyhow, Without the parental blessing. This 
was individual freedom with a vengeance and represented a stand¬ 
ard of self-determination in the marital contract considerably higher 
than that of many Puritan theologians who followed Calvin.^^ 
Calvinism and Lutheranism both increased the freedom of the 
individual in religious activities and hence in many other phases 
of life, including domestic relations. They were revolutionary 
movements in the most profound sense. The revolution in reli¬ 
gious doctrine, as it took form under both Luther and Calvin, dis¬ 
solved many of the old ways that had existed with little change for 
centuries. The feudal family, which had formerly served as the 
principal institution interpreting the organized culture patterns of 
the Church, began to lose some of the obedience it had formerly 
exacted from its members. Among the family prerogatives that 
were slipping away was the choice of a husband or wife. A demo¬ 
cratic individualism was evident in the market place, as men be¬ 


gan to speculate in securities, to loan money at interest without 
ecclesiastical subterfuges, and to work zealously to make more 
money and thus advance their station in life. As time went on, it 
was natural that they should give as much thought to, and exercise 
as much individual judgment and freedom of choice in, the selection 
of a wife as a business transaction. 


This simultaneous growth of Protestantism, capitalism, and indi¬ 
vidualism offers a striking commentary upon the interdependence 
of culture. The areas of Europe and the New World in which the 
spirit of economic gain most closely accompanied the individual 
search for religious salvation have also been those in which individ¬ 
ual choice, as an indispensable prerequisite for marriage, insinuated 
itself into the mores of the lower and middle classes. It is not 
necessary to become involved in the bootless controversy as to 
whether the so-called "capitalistic spirit” was responsible for the 
changing way of life of the middle class or whether the middle-class 
way of life ultimately brought forth the capitalistic spirit as a 
natural outgrowth. These material and ideological factors interact 


24 Quoted from John Calvin. Opera, by Georgia Harkness. op. cit., page 141. 
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upon one another in the process of social change, so that it is im¬ 
possible to say which “determines” which. The capitalistic areas 
were, generally speaking, also the Protestant areas, as well as those 
in which individualistic conceptions of marriage first flourished on 
a large scale. The principal “causal” relationship, or relationship 
of concomitant variation, is individual freedom, the ability to make 
the basic choices in life rather than have them made for one by 

custom, Church, or parents. ■ ■ t 

I In his celebrated essay on The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 

Capitalism, Max Weber pointed out the prevalence of the capitalis¬ 
tic ethic in those countries which embraced the Protestant faith, as 
well as the relatively large proportion of Protestants among the 
business, trading, professional, and technical classes. 
true,” he says, “not only in cases where the difference in religion 
coincides with one of nationality, and thus of cultural development, 
as in Eastern Germany between Germans and Poles. The same 
thing is shown in the figures of religious affiliation almost wheiever 
capitalism, at the time of its great expansion, has had a free hand to 
alter the social distribution of the population in accordance with 
its needs, and to determine its occupational structure. The more 
freedom it has had, the more clearly is the effect shown.” The 
larger relative proportion of Protestants among the owners of 
capital, as demonstrated by the figures which Weber cites, may be 
the result of complex historical and cultural circumstances, but 
these circumstances necessarily had some origin and must therefore 
be explained in other than purely fortuitous terms. Weber sug¬ 
gests that this correlation between religion and capitalistic predilec¬ 
tion may best be explained in terms of the nature of the respective 
religious beliefs . . . “it is a fact that the Protestants . . . both as a 
ruling class and as ruled, both as majority and as minority, have 
shown a special tendency to develop economic rationalism which 
cannot be observed to the same extent among Catholics. . . . Thus 
the principal explanation of this difference must be sought in the 
permanent intrinsic character of their religious beliefs, and not 
only in their temporary external historico-political situations.” 

The somewhat dogmatic character of these assertions is ques¬ 
tioned by Tawney, who calls attention to the fact that many ac- 


25 Weber, Max, op. cit., page 35. 
^^Ibid., pages 39^0. 
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tivities verging upon the capitalistic were found in medieval Italy, 
Flanders, and Germany long before the Reformation. If, he 
maintains, the capitalistic spirit means the world outlook whereby. 
the individual is prepared to jettison his moral scruples in pursuit 
of profit, then “the saints and sages” of the Middle Ages were not 
altogether strangers thereto. The economic imperialism of Cath¬ 
olic Spain and Portugal, the predominantly Catholic cities of 
Europe up to the time of the Reformation, and the Catholic 
bankers like the Fuggers and the Welsers who lived in these cities 
all tend to qualify any unequivocal assertion of the complete 
predominance of the Protestant way of life in the rise and develop¬ 
ment of capitalism.-^ 

In spite of such necessary qualifications in the complex fields of 
economics and ideologies, the fact remains that the capitalistic 
ethic and practice, coupled with the Protestant faith and individ¬ 
ualistic family practices, have been joint products of the same 
national and cultural groups. The traditions of individual initia¬ 
tive, acquisitive practice, and personal choice have been an impor¬ 
tant part of the Anglo-Saxon culture pattern. The American 
family started with these elements as an integral part of its heritage. 
Calhoun summarizes the general historical influences in this de¬ 
velopment as follows, with capitalistic individualism one of three 
major factors: “American family institutions are a resultant of 
three main factors: the complex of medieval tradition evolved 
through the centuries on the basis of ancient civilization plus the 
usages of its barbarian successor; the economic transition from 
medieval landlordism to modern capitalism: and the influence of 
environment in an unfolding continent.” The contributions of 
the Latin and/or Catholic countries have been far from negligible 
in the development of American family mores; nevertheless, the 
trends outlined have been of predominant importance in the evolu¬ 
tion of individual attitudes in American culture. 

Individualism and the American Family. Individualistic con¬ 
ceptions of the family began in Europe, along with inany of the 
same forces that ultimately modified the social relationships of 
feudalism and laid the foundation for economic and political 
democracy. By virtue of a unique combination of geographical. 


27 Tawney, R. H., op. cit., page 88. 

28 Calhoun, Arthur W., op. cit.. Volume I, page 13. 
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cultural, and historical factors, these same forces in America pro¬ 
duced a nation where individualistic democracy was to have the 
most spectacular trial ever offered. Individual family choice has 
flourished with democracy, as part and parcel of the social heritage 
of America, The system of open classes, the absence of tradi¬ 
tional economic and social barriers, and the rough equality of the 
frontier combined to make theoretically possible the marriage of 
any man to any woman. The physical mobility of a nation whose 
frontier was moving continually westward throughout most of its 
development further tended to dissolve many of the social ties that 
bound the American family to the family of the Old World, As 
a result of these and related forces, democratic equality in both 
economic relations and marriage flourished in the hospitable soil 
of America, With the admitted faults of both systems, they cannot 
be separated. For better or worse, democracy and family indi¬ 
vidualism are wedded for life. 

The early democracy of the frontier was supplemented by the 
atomistic individualism of the metropolis to dissolve further the 
traditional institutional controls holding the family together— 
controls that had been progressively weakening since the rise of 
capitalism and Protestantism, In a peasant society, the family is 
unified by ties of landed property, social status, and similarity of 
interests. In a capitalistic society, landed property gives way to 
money wages, salaries, and the ownership of stocks and bonds. 
Social status yields to relations of contract,, where the individual is 
increasingly motivated by rationalistic and secular reasons for many 
of his activities, including the choice of a mate. Similarity of 
interests, which arise in a stable society from a similarity of social 
background, gives way to the highly individualistic attractions of 
romantic love. In our society, individual choice plays a basic role 
not only in the original formation of the family but also in its 
continuance. Two persons marry on the grounds of individual 
choice and often go to the divorce courts on the same grounds. 
In the increasingly anonymous and individualistic mobility of our 
society, the sacred ties that formerly bound the family together are 
for the most part conspicuously lacking. When the individual 
family stands or falls on the grounds of individual choice, much 
of its traditional stability is lost. 

This high degree of individualism, born of the dissolution of the 
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traditional bonds of a feudal society and augmented by the way of 
life of a frontier America, is perhaps the most important single 
factor contributing to the disorganization of the contemporary 
family. For individualistic marriage may lead to individualistic 
divorce. When the husband and wife are convinced that individ¬ 
ual happiness is the fundamental criterion of marriage, they are 
likely to come to the logical conclusion that, when the edge is 
worn off this first ecstatic feeling, something has happened to their 
marriage and they must try again. In other words, “It is because 
they hold themselves defrauded of something they had every right 
to expect that they throw their unsatisfactory mates away so easily 
and try again. Unless they are coerced by religious or economic 
pressure, they refuse to test their marriages by any save the romantic 
criterion.” ^0 We shall consider some of the further implications 
of romantic love below, both in connection with the original choice 
of a mate and the continuance of the marriage when once initiated. 
We are interested here in the elements of the romantic complex 
which derive most directly from the individualism of our capitalistic 
ethic. 

The individualism that is so integral a part of our cultural 
heritage is alternately extolled and condemned, depending upon 
the frame of reference of the critic. Individualism in economic 
affairs is praised as one of the most characteristically American 
aspects of the national ethos. Individualism in marriage is also 
praised, at the same time that its inevitable counterpart in divorce 
is heartily damned. The same persons that are most firmly con¬ 
vinced of the wisdom of individual choice as the best of all pos¬ 
sible bases for marriage are equally vociferous in their denunciation 
of divorce—at least for reasons short of acute alcoholism, adultery, 
or conviction for a felony. Something, they insist, is wrong with 
our society when married couples flock to the divorce courts at the 
rate of more than a half million per year, in obvious abandon of 
the eternal principles of marital perpetuity. The family is decay¬ 
ing, Godlessness is rampant, subversive influences are at work 
undermining the sanctity of the American home. Many, although 
by no means all, of these difficulties are merely individualistic 
chickens coming home to roost. Having sowed the wind of indi¬ 
vidualism, we are reaping the whirlwind of family disorganization. 

20 Gerould, Katharine Fullerton, “Romantic Divorce,” Scribner's Magazine, 
88: 485-492. page 487 (November, 1930). 
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In Middletown, incompatibility is not a legal ground for divorce. 
Nevertheless, many of Middletown’s couples dissolve their marriages 
because they have ceased to be “compatible/' ie., because t ey ave 
ceased to be individually pleasing to each other. The authors o 
Middletown point out that divorces have been granted to couples 
who simply came into court and announced, “We have no affection 
for each other and do not want to live together.” In other in¬ 
stances, the individualistic fall from grace was not mutual, for in 
such cases the husband admitted sadly that “She says she does not 
love me and does not want to live with me.” This particular 
practice is by no means universal throughout the country and w^ld 
indeed be considered highly reprehensible in many courts. The 
basic admission is here, however, that the continuance of the mar¬ 
riage is entirely dependent upon the individual desires of the im¬ 
mediate participants. This situation does not contribute to the 
stability of the individual marital relationship, whatever other 

contribution it might make to the general welfare. ^ 

Happiness in marriage is an expression that is comparatively 

recent in cultural development. It is in considerable part an 
American, or at least an Anglo-Saxon, phenomenon. The idea 
that marriage exists primarily for the happiness of the individual 
participants would seem as strange and subversive to the majority 
of people throughout the world today as it did to many of our 
own ancestors. Yet this very insistence upon individual happiness 
is the most conventional doctrine to the modern American citizen, 
young or old. It is something he or she takes for granted, one of 
the mores which are so self-evident that they are not even discussed. 
Such a philosophy was far from the thoughts of the Church Fathers 
‘when they made marriage a sacrament, indissoluble for life. Indi¬ 
vidual happiness was ephemeral, marriage was permanent, and they 
made no bones about it. Under these conditions, husband and wife 
did not expect to find happiness in marriage. When they got mu¬ 
tual respect and companionship, they were satisfied. When they 
got less than that, they suffered in silence. They did not go to 
the divorce courts. In the traditional mores of an earlier day, 
consensus was virtually complete that nothing could part those 
whom God had joined, no matter what the individual circum- 
stances might be. 


soLynd, Robert S. and Helen M., Middletown, footnote, page 114. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1929. 
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The majority of contemporary Americans, however, do not be¬ 
lieve that marriage is indissoluble. Furthermore, they believe that 
the individual has an inalienable right to happiness in marriage. 
Failing this happiness for reasons beyond their control, many per¬ 
sons seek sanctuary in the divorce courts, there to try again for the 
perfect partner who will certainly be discovered this time. They 
fail to realize that marriage is a prolonged and complicated rela¬ 
tionship between two people who have grown up under different 
surroundings, with different family backgrounds, different attitudes 

4 

on money, race, economic matters, political questions, and all the 
other divergences of an extremely heterogeneous culture. As 
Sumner points out with regard to the “one flesh” concept of mar¬ 
riage, “The problem of marriage is that two human beings try to 
live together. They are two and not one. Since they are two, 
their tastes, desires, characters, and will are two.” One of the 


few values they will probably share is the belief in individualistic 
marriage. This belief is hardly capable of keeping the marriage 
going when other beliefs are lacking. 

Romantic divorce is the natural expression of individualism in 
our society. Persons who have absorbed the idea of individual 
initiative in business, individual salvation in religion, and individ¬ 
ual happiness in marriage find it difficult to change their entire point 
of view and suddenly begin to think of the family, the state, or 
society in general. Those who insist upon the uninhibited preroga¬ 
tives of the individual in industry, finance, and politics naturally 


carry over their philosophy into marriage. At the same time, these 
persons expect marriage to be indissoluble, no matter what the 
frustrated individual hopes may be. When the wealth, welfare, or 
happiness of the individual is directly concerned, he will act as an ‘ 
individual, not as a member of a corporate social order, an organic 
church, or a society whose stability depends upon the absolute 


stability 

marital 

again. 


of marriage. He may be expected to place his own 
happiness (or what he thinks is his happiness) first and try 
The stability of many individual families cannot withstand 


this centrifugal pressure. 


31 Sumner, William Graham, Folhivays, page 372. Boston: Ginn and Com- 

^ 32 For a vituperative condemnation of this general philosophy, cf. Denis de 
Rougemont. Passion and Society, London: Faber and Faber Ltd.. 1940. 
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Courtship on the Frontier. In Colonial America, it is related, 
the shortage of eligible females was so great, the need for a wife 
so pressing, the sense of the transitory character of human life 
so pervasive, and the normal desire of man for a wife so strong 
that “in more than one instance a lonely Puritan came to the door 
of a maiden he had never seen, presented credentials, told his need 
for a housekeeper, proposed marriage, obtained hasty consent, and 
notified the town clerk, all in one day.” ^ Although such amorous 
precipitance is scarcely in keeping with the traditional stereotype 
of the cold and calculating Puritan, it illustrates one aspect of the 
marriage situation which has obtained, with reservations and ex¬ 
ceptions, down to the present day. Courtship was, of course, a 
serious business and the average young man did not conduct his 
affairs with such importunate abruptness; nevertheless this incident 
typifies the relative ease and rapidity with which marriage was con¬ 
tracted in the comparatively fluid society of the New World, as con¬ 
trasted with the formal procedure which obtained in many of the 
ancient cultures of Europe. The element of social mobility, the 
absence of rigid class barriers to marriage, and the belief that the 
marital market was open to all persons regardless of social origins— 
these are important characteristics of the individualistic culture 

pattern of America. 


1 Calhoun, Arthur W., A Social History of the American Family, Volume I. 
page 52. Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Company, 1917. 
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One of the most striking features of this culture has been the 
restlessness, movement, and fluidity that has characterised it almost 
since the first English settlements in Massachusetts. This mobility 
is clearly an outgrowth of the frontier way of life and the constant 
presence of free land, beckoning to the restless, the dispossessed 
and the adventurous to leave their settled homes and take the trai 
over the mountains and across the plains. Frontier folkways are 
those of a highly individualistic people, accustomed to making then- 
own decisions on all matters and relatively uninhibited by familial 
definition.2 xhe relative absence of class lines has long been a 
feature of American democracy and marriage customs, making it 
possible, and even highly desirable, for the individual to marry out¬ 
side of his own particular stratum of society. The individual 
choice initiated by the development of capitalism and the Protes¬ 
tant ethic was supplemented by the economic freedom of the 
frontier to bring about a social condition for marriage unique in 

the world. 

Under the dynamic social conditions of the frontier, the patri- 
archal family, already seriously undermined by the religious and 
economic changes of the Reformation, became progressively weaker 
because of the purely physical fact that its members were often 
separated at an early age from the parental roof by hundreds or 
thousands of miles. In many cases, the young people never re¬ 
turned to the paternal home or even saw their families again, after 
they had set out toward the frontier on horseback or by wagon. 
The power of marital choice, which under the settled conditions 
of European society tended to rest with the. father, suffered in¬ 
evitable diminution when the young people left home immediately 
after the wedding and struck out along the Cumberland Road to 
the West. The economic individualism generated in the Protes¬ 
tant countries was destined to flourish in a country where free land 
and free opportunity were present to a degree never experienced 
before or since. Individualism in the choice of a marital partner 
accompanied this economic individualism and even outdistanced 
it in the free and transitory society of early America. As the fron¬ 
tier pushed rapidly westward, women became scarcer and more 
valuable than in the settled areas along the seaboard. The posi- 

2 Turner, Frederick Jackson, The Frontier in American History, Chapter I. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1921. 
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tion of women in any pioneer society always tends to be high. 

The girl can pick and choose her husband when there are plenty 
of husbands to go around. 

These are some of the general characteristics of life on the 
frontier which have a bearing, either immediate or peripheral, upon 
the development of the individualistic patterns of marriage in 
America. Some of these elements were present to a greater extent 
in one part of the country than in another and were particularly 
evident on the open frontier in contrast to the settled areas along 
the Atlantic seaboard. But the frontier, sooner or later, came to 
include most of the continental United States as the center of 
population moved gradually westward. Frontier after frontier was 
reached, conquered, and passed, until at last there were no more. 
The heritage of this perennial frontier was the heritage of America. 
The behavior patterns of the frontier—in business, law, politics, 
religion, recreation, and family decision—came to be those of an 
overwhelming majority of the population, as America carved out 
her destiny between the two oceans.® 

The Nature of Social Mobility. Social mobility refers to the 
tendency of human beings to move about over the surface of the 
earth. Social mobility also involves the tendency to move upward 
or downward in the social scale, from one’ social class to another. 
Some of these human movements, like those of the hobo or migra¬ 
tory worker, may cover considerable physical distance but leave 
the wanderer in the same social position in which he started. 
Other peregrinations may bring about considerable elevation of 
the individual in the social scale, such as those of the pioneers who 
migrated to the West and became real estate magnates, discovered 
gold mines, or struck oil. An individual or family may also rise 
majestically in the social scale from the ghetto to Park Avenue with 
a physical movement of only a few blocks. From this welter of 
human movement, two distinct forms emerge—those movements 
which are primarily physical and involve little change in the social 
position of the individual, and those which signalize his elevation 
or depression in the social scale. Movement in physical space is 


a Turner, Frederick Jackson, The Frontier in American History, Chapter I. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1921. Cf. also Farrington, Vernon L., 
The Romantic Revolution in America, “Introduction.” New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and Company, 1927. 
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called horizontal mobility, and moyement in social space is called 


vertical mobility^ 

America is the land of social mobility. An unprecedented com¬ 
bination of great natural resources and a sparse indigenous popula¬ 
tion brought about in America some of the greatest series of mass 
migrations the modern world has seen. During the course of these 
migrations, the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific was settled 
by a restless, volatile, foot-loose people, whose ancestors had come 
from the East or directly from across the sea and had never taken 
the time or the trouble to establish deep-seated home ties. The 
continual westward migration of the settler and the pioneer through¬ 
out the course of our national history constitutes perhaps the most 
prolonged and extensive example of horizontal mobility in history. 

At the same time, the establishment of a new society, with equal 
economic opportunity for all men and no restrictions upon the 
acquisition of wealth, presented a unique opportunity for the ad¬ 
venturous, the talented, the ruthless, or the unscrupulous to raise_ 
themselves in the social scale. Such vertical mobility was as char¬ 


acteristic of the new society as was the continual and relentless 
movement across the country which continued until the last fron¬ 
tier disappeared in a maze of barbed wire fences. These two phases 
of social mobility were the chief components of the “American 
Dream,” which has inspired every right-thinking young man in this 
country for the past hundred and fifty years with visions of wealth 
and romance. Without these elements of social mobility, American 
democracy would have remained largely a pious hope, fit only for 
bemused dreamers and builders of utopias. The conditions which 
fostered the twin phenomena of social mobility have made this 
democracy, for large numbers of persons at least, a vivid and de¬ 
lightful reality. 

The concept of social mobility in both of its manifestations con¬ 
stitutes a significant key to the development of family relations in 
the United States; individualism would never have assumed such a 
prominent part in these relations if our society had presented a 
more static class structure. The principles of individual choice, 
individual courtship criteria, and individual familial establishments 
far from the parental roof, 'all developed under the impetus of a 


4 Sorokin, Pitirim A., Social Mobility, Chapter VII, “Social Mobility, Its Forms 
and Fluctuations.” New York: Harper & Brothers, 1927. 
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highly mobile social structure. In a society marked by rigid class 
stratification, young people of different social backgrounds rarely 
come in social contact with one another. In a society where the 
class lines are loosely formed and in a constant state of flux, boys 
and girls of the most variegated family backgiound not only meet 
one another but marry. Indeed, such disregard of diverse class 
backgrounds under the imperious bidding of romantic love is part 
of the mores, required behavior under the given circumstances. 
Both horizontal and vertical social mobility on an all-inclusive 
scale thus led to that emphasis upon individualism in marriage 


which plays such an important 

Mobility and the Feunily. 


role in our social pattern today. 
Such a mobile society exacts certain 


penalties as measured in family solidarity. The possibility of both 
vertical and horizontal mobility means that the family tends to be 


relatively unstable, as compared to a fixed and immobile social 
order. As Sorokin points out: “. . . in a society where the family 
is unstable, the marriage is easily dissolved; intermarriages be¬ 
tween different strata are common; the education of the children 


after their early period goes on outside the family . . . there can¬ 
not be ... a sacredness of the family, or family pride, or a high 


social evaluation of the family institution. ® In those parts of the 
Old World where the traditional social structure exists relatively 
unchanged, the patriarchal family is the supreme social unit, class 
lines are well defined, the new husband and wife settle either on 
the parental farm or in close proximity to it, and the ties which 
bind the family together are very strong. Family relationships 
under such a social system would be extremely unsatisfactory to 
the romantic lover, who could not bear the thought of having his 
wife picked for him by someone else. Such old-fashioned family 
solidarity and contemporary individual choice are largely incom¬ 
patible. Compromises and adjustments can, of course, be made. 
But the fact remains that, in our mobile and individualistic society, 
we cannot eat our cake of family solidarity and have the shining 


frosting of romantic love too. , 

The pattern of horizontal mobility in this country was set during 

the long period when the frontier was creeping slowly westward- 

over the Alleghenies and into the fertile, rolling land of the middle 



8 Sorokin, Pitirim A., op. cit., page 185. 
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country, across the rich farm lands ot Ohio, Illinois, and Iowa 

across the Mississippi and into the ^eat ^ 

Rockies into the Southwest, and finally across last range 

mountains into the lahled land of sunny California. C 
towns were founded, families began to live and die " 
house, and a settled existence became the rok rather than the ex 
ception, as never seemed possible in the stirring days when all he 
world seemed to be moving over the National Pike and across lie 
great plains. But a pattern of transitory family relations had been 
established in those decades when millions of men set up house¬ 
keeping with their brides, far away from the home of either fami y. 

In a sense, a social pattern of completely settled family relation¬ 
ships never actually got started, for the railroads, electric cars, auto- 
mobiles, and busses took over where the horse and buggy, the stage 
coach, and the covered wagon had left off. The early mobility o 
pioneer America was later accentuated by the development of 
modern means of transportation, and millions of young people left 
the comparatively settled life of the farm and rural community to 
brave the anonymity of the large city. Here their marital choice 
was not limited to the farmer’s daughter next door, or the grocer’s 
son in the village. In the city, boy might meet girl under all man¬ 
ner of novel circumstances. Rich and poor, native-born and 
foreign-born, educated and uneducated—all might meet, mingle. 


and marry in Megalopolis. 

A mobile society, like a mobile individual, is lonesome. In such 
a society, the intimacy that comes from long association is con¬ 
spicuously absent. Men no longer live and die in the bosom of 
their families in a self-contained community, where they are on 
terms of intimacy with their fellows. The casual anonymity of 
the shifting metropolis has replaced the cosy familiarity of the 
small town, even as the lack of intimacy of the frontier replaced the 
early solidarity of the first,colonial settlements. As Sorokin points 
out, “Permanency of social position in an immobile society means 
also a permanency of the people among whom one lives, and an 
entire possibility of knowing them intimately. In a mobile so¬ 
ciety, where its members are shifting from group to group, from 
place to place, the chances of intimacy are much less. Before one 
acquires an intimate knowledge of his fellows, and establishes inti¬ 
mate relations with some of them, he is shifted to another group, 
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from this to a third, and so on. As a result, the chances for intimate 
relations become less, and the socio-psychological loneliness of 
individuals is likely to become greater.” ® A mobile society is 
made up of strangers to one another, with all the mutual suspicion 
that comes from such a relationship. Frontier America—where 
men could not know their neighbors in the intimate sense of hav¬ 
ing lived with them all their lives—became urban America, where 
the ties of intimacy were even looser and where man was even 
more of a stranger to his fellows. 

Out of this mobile society has come a great hunger for love, per¬ 
sonal intimacy, and the complete fusion of personality that can 
come only in marriage. The pioneer had an almost organic need 
for a wife whom he had chosen from all others to share his hard¬ 
ships, comfort him, be his constant companion, tend him when he 
was sick, bear his children, and go hand in hand with him to the 
grave. In much the same way, this craving for individual atten¬ 
tion has manifested itself in the large city where it has interacted 
upon the national pattern already established by the frontier way 
of life. Millions of young men and women in the cities are cut 
off from the intimacy of close home ties; even if they still inhabit 
the family apartment or tenement, they are only tiny human islands 
in a vast and anonymous sea of strangers. The desire for a soul 
mate, a dream girl or a dream lover who shall appear out of the 
crowd at a dance hall, a movie, at the next counter in the store, or 
the next bench in the factory—such a desire is strong in a people 
cut off by a restless and mobile society from much of the intimate 
companionship possible in a rural and settled community. To 
these millions of lonesome boys and girls, the prospect of a romantic 
marriage is the one exciting possibility in their lives. They eagerly 
devour every song, story, or movie that strengthens this conception 
and gives them hope that the great moment will some day come 

to them. ' 

The Frontier and the Patriarchal Family. In his celebrated 

essay on the “Significance of the Frontier in American History,” 
Professor Turner made the following observation on the relation¬ 
ship between social mobility and individualism in early America: 

6 Sorokin. Pitirim A., op. cit., pages 522-523. Cf. also Lynd, Robert S. and 
Helen M., Middletown in Transition, page 189. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

and Company, 1937. 
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. . the most important effect of the frontier has been m the pro¬ 
motion of democracy . . . the frontier is productive of individual¬ 
ism- Complex society is precipitated by the wilderness into a in 
of primitive organization based on the family. The tendency is 
anti-social. . . . The frontier individualism has from the begin¬ 
ning promoted democracy.” ^ • f 

The atomization of society'resulting from three centuries ot 

social movement was inevitably communicated to the family. The 
traditional structure of the European family depended for its sur¬ 
vival upon continuous settlement in one position, both physical and 
social. For generation after generation, the family stayed in the 
same physical place and in the same relative position in the social 
structure. Between World War I and World War II, a family in 
central France received a prize from the state for having continu¬ 
ously cultivated the same farm since the time of Charlemagne. 
Family solidarity based upon such continuity of occupation and 
function was out of the question in frontier America. The family 
clan of relatives, deriving its central authority from the patriarch, 
was almost destroyed by the movement toward the West, Such an 
organization of society today survives, in an emasculated form, 
only in certain remote areas of the Southern and Eastern back 

country, where colonial folkways linger on.® 

The breakdown in the traditional familial structure was evident 

at an early date in the development of America, as generation after 
generation of young couples continued to move out from under the 
parental wing. As a result of this extreme,and continued horizon¬ 
tal mobility, the family became a more equalitarian institution, 
based upon the equal cooperation of all adult members and look¬ 
ing for authority to a joint family council rather than to the father. 
Calhoun comments on this situation as follows: “The decay of 
patriarchism is a natural corollary of political democracy, for the 
government recognizes, not families, but individuals. The father 
counts no more as a citizen than does his grown son and the linger¬ 
ing* of parental authority beyond the majority of the son would be 
inconsrruous.” ® Under such circumstances, the choice of the new 


7 Turner, Frederick Jackson, op, cit., page 30. 

8 Goodsell, Willystine, A History of Marriage and the Family, page 459. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 

^Calhoun, Arthur W., op. cit.. Volume II, page 53. 
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daughter-in-law or son-in-law came to be made by those most di¬ 
rectly interested—namely, the son or daughter, who then received 
the parental blessing, an axe, a team of oxen, and started west. 
These young people were going to spend the rest of their lives with 
the person of their choice and any undue patriarchal interference 
would not be tolerated. 

% 

The emotional ties that bind the individual in a stable society 
to his home and family tended to be more tenuous in the mobile 
society of America. The lack of these traditional attachments to 
home and family was commented upon by many thoughtful ob¬ 
servers during the nineteenth century. “Attachment to the native 
soil, affection for the home of one’s youth, the claims of kindred, 
the bonds of social duty, have not proved strong enough to resist 
the allurements of hope . . . and the love of adventure,’’ re¬ 
marked Charles Eliot Norton in 1889. Another observer com¬ 
mented on the mobility of the American family in the following 
terms: “No sacred associations cling to the roof-tree, for the Amer¬ 
ican home is wherever he makes it . . . Freedom of intercourse 
leads to the daughters marrying and going to the homes of their 
husbands, five hundred miles, a thousand miles or more away; 
and the wide scattering of members of a family is regarded as a 
matter of course.’’ A Frenchman noted this mobility as follows: 
“The American family is like a covey of birds: the young escape as 
soon as they have wings to fly, and claws for defense. They forget 
the maternal nest, and often the parents themselves no longer rec¬ 
ognize them. . . . The family lasts while the same hearth holds 
it together; but it relaxes as soon as it scatters, for there is no 
point in maintaining the bond of inheritance and common in¬ 
terests.” 

The patriarchal system as we know it evolved under European 
conditions, where the same family cultivated the same property for 
generations, where horizontal mobility was rare and vertical mo¬ 
bility almost nonexistent. The dominance in the field of social 

10 Norton, Charles Eliot, “Lack of Old Homes in America,” Scribner’s Maga¬ 
zine, 5: 636-640 (1889), quoted by Arthur W. Calhoun, op. cit., Volume HI, 

page 164. , , * V -.*7 

11 Low, Alfred M., America at Home, London, 1908, quoted by Arthur W. 

Calhoun, ibid., page 164. 

12 Hauranne, Duvergier de, Huit Mois en Amirique, Paris, 1866, quoted by 
Arthur VV. Calhoun, op. cit., Volume III, pages I63-I64. 
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relationships exerted by the father grew out of 

theme of dominance existed in the organization of the patriarchal 
family "Several generations of male descendants of the pati larch, 
wiTh heifwives Ld children, might live in the same home, con- 
«i‘tuting what is called a ‘great-family,' of which the headship was 
inherited by the eldest son. Or the sons, after their ather s dea , 
might live in different homes and maintain a joint-family group. 
Or the collateral family bonds might become more informal, exist¬ 
ing not so much as legalistic but rather as sentimentally sanctioned 
economic and social obligations, reinforced by family councils and 
gatherings and by an exact knowledge of all however remote fam¬ 
ily relationships.” , c 

Such an organization of society, in somewhat modified form, was 
brought to this country from England and the Continent by the 
early groups that settled the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States. In certain areas of the eastern seaboard, where traditiona 
customs still obtain among the old families, remnants of this 
patriarchalism remain. Antiquated maiden aunts and doddering 
great-uncles maintain the family genealogy and keep track of the 
births, deaths, and divorces among the younger generation. This 
form of family organization never formed the pattern of America 
as a whole and is today a faded and somewhat pathetic anachron¬ 


ism. 

The democratic and individualistic character of the early Amer¬ 
ican family was particularly striking to certain observant foreigners 
who came from a culture in which the patriarchal tradition main¬ 
tained a strong position. In his comments on the American fam¬ 
ily, de Tocqueville remarked: “In America, the family, in the 
Roman and aristocratic signification of the word, does not exist. 
All that remains of it are a few vestiges in the first years of child¬ 
hood, when the father exercises, without opposition, that absolute 
domestic authority which the feebleness of his children renders 
necessary, and which their interest, as well as his own incontestable 
superiority, warrants. But as soon as the young American ap¬ 
proaches manhood, the ties of filial obedience are relaxed day by 


13 Dell, Floyd, Love in the Machine Age, pages 18-19. New York: Rinehart 
and Company, 1930. 
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day: master of his thoughts, he is soon master of his conduct.” 

As soon as a boy was strong enough to swing an axe and acquire 
the lore of the farm or the forest from his father or older brother, 
he was, for all practical purposes, a man. One of the most delicious 
prerogatives of manhood in a democratic society is the ability to 
clioose your own wife. It is certain that this prerogative was 
widely exercised in frontier America, where it became an integral 
part of the mores of a democratic and equalitarian people. 

One result of this sturdy equalitarianism was an increased inti¬ 
macy within the family circle. The formal, severe, and aristocratic 
manners that were part of the social pattern in a patriarchal society 
were out of place in the intimate family circle of the frontier. The 
authority of the father on all important matters was subject to the 
reasoned judgment of his sons, who were in every sense also his 
peers. In this connection, de Tocqueville continues, “In a demo¬ 
cratic family, the father exercises no other power than that which 
is granted to the affection and the experience of age; his orders 
would perhaps be disobeyed, but his advice is for the most part 
authoritative. Though he be not hedged in with ceremonial re¬ 
spect, his sons at least accost him with confidence . . , the master 
and constituted ruler have vanished; the father remains.” When 
the time came for making the great decision concerning a wife, it 
was natural that such a father would offer his reasoned advice, 
but at the same time try not to impose his arbitrary decision. If 
he did the latter, he would in all probability both alienate the 
son and accomplish no good purpose. The ultimate choice was 
made by the son, and the father generally accepted his daughter- 

in-law with good grace. 

Sentimentalists and emotional reactionaries may bemoan the 
passing of the large family, which clung so tenaciously to the soil 
of the Old World for centuries and which still plays a central part 
in the life of such an essentially peasant country as France. Under 
the social circumstances of a highly mobile and democratic America, 
however, no other kind of family could possibly have evolved than 
the equalitarian and loosely knit organization which we know today. 
Romantic love, with its extreme emphasis upon the choice of the 

14 Tocqueville, Alexis de, Democracy in America, Volume II, page 233. Cam- 

bridge, 1863. 

15 Ibid,, page 237. 
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individual, is an essential part of this social pattern. Such a way 
of life emphasizes the personal relationships between husband and 
wife and their own young children, rather than those between the 
father and his grown sons and daughters. Romantic love is a 
democratic manifestation which has grown out of a democratic way 
of life. The excesses of romanticism are the excesses of democracy. 
We cannot have the one without the other. Those who would do 
away with romantic love as the basis of marriage would return to 
an authoritarian society, based upon an authoritarian relationship 
between father and children. Such a reactionary step is utterly 
out of the question in an America which is on the road to more, 

rather than less, democracy. 

The Frontier and Individual Choice. The frontier, moving ever 
westward into a country of unparalleled natural resources, furnished 
an unequalled opportunity for the individual to rise rapidly in the 
social scale. Aristocratic class gradations, intrenched in the fabric 
of European society, had scant opportunity in the New World. The 
majority of settlers were of lower-middle- or middle-class stock, 
despite the flamboyant claims of certain Virginia families of descent 
from a long and illustrious line of English cavaliers. These sturdy, 
middle-class settlers were not interested in perpetuating a social 
order similar to that which they had left in the Old World. More 
important than all other considerations put together, however, was 
the great fact of the frontier, of free land, natural wealth, and no 
restrictions on the individual to obtain as much as he could by any 
means at his command. The New England farmer boy who 
married the neighbor’s daughter might take up his meager posses¬ 
sions and move west, eventually acquiring wealth and dignity in the 
process. There were no barriers to prevent his sons and daughters 
from marrying the banker’s daughter or the real estate millionaire s 
son in Cleveland, Detroit, or Chicago. 


The vertical mobility that made possible, in theory at least, the 
marriage of any man with any woman provided a basic element in 
the pattern of individualistic marriage. The role of this process 
in the development of our marriage mores has been delineated as 
follows: “The abundance of natural resources hampered the designs 


of such as aspired to establish the prerogatives of aristocracy by 
means of narrowed holdings of wealth; it reduced the importance 


of vested riches, and created a social optimism that measured men 
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by their future possibilities rather than by the tokens of the past. 
Thus conditions eventuated in lessened regard to property con¬ 
siderations and social gradations in the making of matches and 
opened the field for unhampered crossing of strains, a tendency 
which was augmented by the free circulation of population un¬ 
trammeled by the meager systems of exhausted countries.” Free¬ 
dom was the most important characteristic of this way of life—free¬ 
dom to move at will and at random, freedom to work or starve, free¬ 
dom to grow wealthy, and freedom for any man to marry any 
woman. Such was the frontier influence upon individual choice 
in all fields, with particular emphasis upon marriage. 

The widespread existence of vertical mobility in marital re¬ 
lationships is further indicated by the comments of observers at 
different periods in the early history of America. One early traveler 
notes, in his quaint English, that in Nantucket “Every man takes a 
wife as soon as he chuses ... no portion is required; none is ex¬ 
pected ... the wife’s fortune consists principally in her future 
economy, modesty, and skillful management; so the husband’s is 
founded on his abilities to labor, on his health, and the knowledge 
of some trade and business.” These homely criteria of marital 
choice are all personal qualifications, traits which pertain to the 
individual by virtue of his or her peculiar combination of mental, 
physical, and moral characteristics. The modern lover “chuses” 
his wife on the basis of other qualities than “her future economy, 
modesty, and skillful management.” The nature of the personal 
CTiteria have changed with the times; the individual basis of choice 
is the important consideration. 

Later travelers report the growing tendency on the part of young 
people to marry on the basis of a pleasing face, figure, and prospect 
of fortune. Writing of the period from 1806-1808, one observer 
remarks wonderingly: “Several young ladies in New York have 
fortunes of a hundred or a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and 
often bestow their hand upon a favorite youth who has everything 
to recommend him but money ... I understand that unhappy 
marriages are by no means frequent; and that parents are not 
apt to force the inclinations of their children from avaricious 


16 Calhoun, Arthur W., op. d<.. Volume II, page 27. 

17 Quoted from St. John’s American Letters by Arthur W. Calhoun, op. cit., 
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motives.” A German traveler in the next decade noted meticu¬ 
lously in his travel diary that “Americans marry more from natural 
inclination than do Europeans.”In 1828, another observer 
pointed out that “A young woman of the middling classes . . . 
seldom gives much of her thoughts towards the accumulation of a 
little dowry; for the question of what a wife will bring to the com¬ 
mon stock is agitated much less frequently here than in countries 
more sophisticated.” "o The same observer further comments that 
“nothing is more common . . . than for young men of great ex¬ 
pectations to connect themselves with females, commonly of their 
own condition in life, who are penniless; or, on the other hand, for 
ladies to give their persons with one or two hundred thousand 
dollars, to men who have nothing better to recommend them than 
education and morals.” In those days of modest inheritances 
and a low price level, one hundred thousand dollars was a great 

deal of money. 

The Frontier and the Status of ^Vo^len. The mobility of the 
frontier combined with the capitalistic and Protestant heritage of 
the English settlers to produce an individualism which communi¬ 
cated itself to all phases of American life, including individual 
choice in marriage. The same general combination of circum¬ 
stances brought about the high status of women and their relative 
parity in marital choice. The social position of the colonial and 
frontier wife was a secure and impressive one, based upon the 
solid fact of her indispensability to the business of living. She was 
an equal in the family equation, even as she took an equal part in 
the decision that originally formed the particular family. Her 
choice of her husband was as important as his choice of her; gone 
was the patriarchal system of marital choice in which mother and 
daughter were merely quiescent pawns in a game played by the 
men. It is true that the law, customarily laggard, maintained the 
legal inferiority of women long after their practical equality had 
been demonstrated in millions of frontier cabins. In the choice 
of a husband, however, the women of early America played a role 


0 

18 Quoted from Lambert’s Travels by Arthur W, Calhoun, op, cit,, Volume II, 
page 28. 

19 Quoted by Arthur W. Calhoun, ibid, 

20 Ibid,, page 29. 

21 Ibid, 
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of equality and thus acquired that virtual apotheosis as sweetheart, 

wife, and mother which is such a striking contemporary character¬ 
istic of the marital pattern. 

In his comments upon the reciprocal relationship between de¬ 
mocracy and every other phase of American culture, de Tocque- 
ville remarked that “The Americans . . . have found out that, 
in a democracy, the independence of individuals cannot fail to be 
very great, youth premature, tastes ill-restrained, customs fleeting, 
public opinion often unsettled and powerless, paternal authority 
weak, and marital authority contested.” 22 After this succinct 
characterization of the democratic process, with all its virtues and 
faults, the Frenchman continued his description of the frontier 
woman: “As they could not prevent her virtue from being exposed 
to frequent danger, they determined that she should know how best 
to defend it; and more reliance was placed on the free vigor of 
her will than on safeguards which have been shaken or over¬ 
thrown.” 23 Rather than weaken the confidence of the young girl 
in her own strength of character, Americans have attempted in 
every way to enhance this self-confidence^ “Far from hiding the 
corruptions of the world from her,” de Xocqueville concludes, “they 
prefer that she should see them at once, and train herself to shun 
them; and they hold it of more importance to protect her conduct, 
than to be over-scrupulous of the innocence of her thoughts.” 2 ^ 

Other foreign observers, lacking the gift for generalization of the 
juridical de Tocqueville, confined themselves to noting the con¬ 
crete particulars in which American courtship customs differed 
from those of the Old World. One voyager of the eighteenth 
century expressed considerable surprise at the freedom given 
young girls in the courtship process, but hastily continued that 
he saw no great harm in the practice. Marriage in the Old World 
was a delicate business, whose preliminaries should be handled by 
older and wiser heads; young people might become too passionate, 
allow their emotions to run away with them, and commit them¬ 
selves to a match in which there were certain obvious monetary, 
social, or dynastic flaws. In America, on the other hand, "The 
chosen sweetheart comes to the house whenever he pleases, he takes 

22 Tocqueville, Alexis de, op. cit., Volume II, pages 242-243. 

23 Ibid., page 243. 

24 Ibid. 
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his beloved out walking when he likes . . . Young people sit up 

spooning after their elders go to bed. 

Expeditions were organized by amorous young couples sole y 

on the basis of their own whims and motivated only by their own 

pleasure; the wishes or opinions of the parents were apparently 

never consulted. “You will see,” says another French observer, “a 

young girl drive oft with her sweetheart in a light carriage, and 

injurious suspicion never interferes with the pure pleasures of this 

trip into the country/’ Such naive observations seem strange to 

us, inculcated as we are with the doctrine of complete freedom of 

individual young people to choose their own companions in the 

great game of courtship. Such freedom is still foreign to the moics 

of many peoples, both “civilized” and “uncivilized.” Our own way 

of life is the only norm by which we judge the conduct of other 

people, particularly on such emotionally .freighted questions as 

courtship and marriage. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the social cir¬ 
cumstances confronting the majority of American families were 
therefore such as to give to the girl a greater freedom of marital 
choice than that obtaining in the majority of European cultures. 


These social trends are summarized by Calhoun as follows: “From 
sundry references in the period between 1800 and the War, the in¬ 
ference is that American maidens enjoyed great freedom, cherished 
their independence, and used it cleverly. Unhampered acquaint¬ 
ance with young men put them in a position to choose their mate, 
perhaps not always wisely yet doubtless with results happier on the 
whole than the fruits of marriage in more conventional periods.” 

De Tocqueville pays further tribute to the perspicacity of the 
average young American girl left largely to her own marital 
devices: “. . . no American woman falls into the toils of matrimony 
as into a snare held out to her simplicity and ignorance. She has 
been taught beforehand what is expected of her, and voluntarily and 
freely enters upon this engagement. She supports her new condi¬ 
tion with courage, because she chooses it. As, in America, paternal 


25 Quoted by Arthur W. Calhoun, op. cit., Volume II, page 71. 

26 Ibid. Stendhal similarly commented upon the propensity of the young to 
journey forth unchaperoned in the United States. De L’Amour, Paris: Calmann- 
Levy, page 160. 

27 Calhoun, Arthur W., op. cit.. Volume II, page 72. 
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discipline is very relaxed and the conjugal tie very strict, a young 
girl does not contract the latter without considerable circumspec¬ 
tion and apprehension.” As a result of this situation, says de 
Tocqueville, the ripening of the emotional and intellectual capac¬ 
ities of European women take place after marriage, if at all, whereas 
in America this maturity is well under way by the time the hymeneal 
knot is tied. 


The mobility of the frontier further contributed to the position 
of American women by introducing certain homely variations on 
the mechanics of supply and demand. Many women went out with 
thejr menfolk to the frontier; the fortitude of the pioneer wife and 
mother is one of the great epics of our westward expansion. All 
the pioneers, however, did not have their wives with them; besides, 
the mortality of pioneer women was notoriously high. Childbirth 
under the most primitive conditions combined with sheer physical 
exhaustion to render the life of the frontier wife a short one, filled 


with travail and tribulation. The result was a constant shortage 
of women in the frontier settlements, which was met by sporadic 
individual attempts to transport spinsters from the East to areas 
where their faded charms would be the object of earnest competi¬ 
tion among the wife-hungry males. 

It would be grossly unfair to the daughter, wife, and mother of 
the pioneer family, 'however, to imply that the only reason women 
were esteemed was because they were few and far between. On the 
contrary, the heroic struggle of the pioneer wife who fought, lived, 
and died beside her husband established and perpetuated the role 
of the woman who was the equal of her man. Thus, “The eleva¬ 
tion that came in the status of woman was earned by devotion, 
labor, courage, self-control, heroism. Never was the adaptability 
of female character more strikingly displayed than in the opening 
of the West. Women stood by their husband’s side and fought for 
life and little ones against human and other foes. Ladies whose 
husbands had lost everything threw aside ease and luxury and fared 
boldly into the far West where they endured without complaint 
toils, danger, sickness, and loneliness. Reciprocity in the marriage 
relation was the logical consequence where women bore a man’s 
share in the struggle for existence.” This reciprocity was part of 


28 Tocqueville, Alexis de, op, cit,, Volume II, page 246. 

29 Calhoun, Arthur W., op. cit.. Volume II, pages 106-107. 
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individual choice in courtship. Whatever the fiction of male choice, 
young men and women in America for generations have chosen 

each other. 

The Frontier, Marriage and the Family. As a result of the 
European heritage plus the frontier environment, marriage in this 
country has been a matter of individual choice for every man and 
woman. Moreover, marriage has been a matter of prime import¬ 
ance to each person, the most important single choice the individual 
could make. The married state was the only truly felicitous condi¬ 
tion for man or woman in the early days, and the individual so 
unfortunate as to be unable to marry was regarded with great 
commiseration. At the same time, the institution of the family, 
in the patriarchal European sense,of the term, did^iiot undergo a 
corresponding elevation in importance. This obviously did not 
mean that Americans did not have children after they were 


married; on the contrary, the colonial birth rate was extremely high 
and large families were the rule rather than the exception. In 
spite of this marital fertility, the family as an institution—com¬ 
prising collateral relatives and a definite pattern of behavior unique 
to each family as a continuous social group—played comparatively 
little part in the westward development and the subsequent formu¬ 
lation of courtship behavior ather the country became settled. In 
other words, marriage was tremendously important; the family, in 
the traditional patriarchal sense, was comparatively unimportant. 
The subordinate role of the large family became even more evident 
as our culture became increasingly mobile and urban; the patriar¬ 
chal family, with its manifold biological and cultural ramifications, 
flourishes in societies which are largely rural- and static. Mobility 
destroys the physical roots and the corresponding emotional con¬ 
sensus, which are both so necessary to the family as an integrated 
social institution. 

The same frontier conditions that tended toward the decline 
of patriarchal authority encouraged early marriage, great marital 
fertility, and generally made of the married state not only the 
ideal but almost the only condition in which men and women could 
comfortably get along. Marriage became an absolute necessity for 
the pioneer farmer; the wife played an indispensable economic role 
in the domestic economy, in addition to bringing spiritual and 
emotional solace to the lonely man. The choice of husband and 
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wife became a supremely important decision for the individual. It 
does not follow that the individual choice was made, under these 
frontier conditions, any more wisely or happily than the choice of a 
wife for the son by the head of a French peasant family in the 
Auvergne. Happy or not, however, the choice of a wife became 
largely a matter for the individual; nearly every individual was 
obliged to make such a choice. The pattern of individual choice 
was irrevocably set in American culture, where it has become an 
important element in the contemporary pattern. 

The importance of the married state as the only fit existence for 
man or woman was indicated by the strong views on the subject by 
the Puritans. Bachelors and “antient maids” were considered be¬ 
yond the pale, particularly, if they indicated any pronounced in¬ 
dependence of thought or action. Marriage provided an institu¬ 
tional setting for each individual, with definitely prescribed rights 
and duties; men and women who had no such roles were considered 
difficult to deal with because of their very atypicality. Early 
colonial history is full of reports of organized efforts to discourage 
unmarried persons of both sexes, to hound them into marriage and 
ultimate social conformity. Taxes were placed upon “the selfish 
luxury of solitary living” in colonial Hartford, and in eighteenth- 
century Pennsylvania bachelors often paid double the per capita 
tax levy of a married man.®° 

Abundant additional evidence testifies to the supreme importance 
of marriage to the early settler. “On the frontier,” says Calhoun, 
". . . the field was rather bare for the unmarried man or woman; 
neither sex could get along comfortably, and women could scarcely 
get along at all, without a partner . . . even in the cities, facilities 
for comfortable bachelorhood were not great in the early days, and 
in the wilderness a wife was valuable for her labor, her compan¬ 
ionship, and as the presumptive mother of numerous • sturdy 
workers.”®^ Furthermore, early marriage was encouraged by the 
abundance of cheap land lying open to the west to anyone who 
wished to take it up. The machinery necessary to clear and till 
the land was neither expensive nor difficult to operate, and a 
reasonable expenditure of labor assured at least a subsistence. 


30 Goodsell, Willystine, op, cit., page 368. 

31 Calhoun, Arthur W., op. cit.. Volume II, pages 11-12. 
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Such a situation presented a striking contrast to the peasant 
countries of Europe, where the land had been held for centuries in 
a single familial succession, where the consent of the father was 
necessary for the son to marry and take his place in the family 
economy, and where there was no possible incentive for the son 
to question the parental choice of a wife. In America, the formal 
consent of the father did not really matter; the son was an individual 
with certain rights under the law and the world was open to him to 

do what he would. 

In the early days, boys and girls often married in their early 
teens, had children in their later teens, and became grandparents 
in their thirties. This early marriage was by no means universal, 
but it was common enough to be regarded with no particular con¬ 
cern. When a sturdy farm boy had set aside a competence of a few 
dollars, he immediately began to think of marriage. Farm land 
was either free for the taking or, at least in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, could be bought for very little money: a 
hundred dollars is mentioned as the asking price for eighty acres 
of uncleared but rich land. Local variations existed in every part 
of the country and at every stage in the settlement of America. The 
important element in the situation from the point of view of the 
present discussion was the individual independence in choosing a 
wife, making a living, and founding a home. That individualistic 

note is familiar today. 

The individual, rather than the family, became the basic unit of 
a democratic society. Marriage was the union of independent 
personalities instead of the merger of whole families. Continental 
Europeans throughout the nineteenth century noted with interest 
the curious situation whereby “in America one marries only the 
girl, not the whole family . . In this country during the last 

century, for perhaps the first time on so large a scale the success or 
failure of marriage was made entirely dependent upon the personal 
relatiooships of the two people most directly concerned. This situ¬ 
ation is as commonplace to us as it is strange to visiting Europeans. 
“American marriage,” remarked one Frenchman wonderingly, “is 
a union of two people and not an alliance between two families. 
The parents do not support the household in any way, arid do not 


32 Quoted by Arthur W. Calhoun, op. cit., Volume III, page 169. 
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interfere in the choice of either party.” Individual marriage on 
a large scale offered an inspiring challenge to a mobile and 
heterogeneous people seeking complete democracy in a phase of 
human relationships in which democracy had traditionally been 
lacking. 
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The Family and Romantic Love 


Romance and the American Family. “America,” remarked a 
sympathetic foreign observer, “appears to be the only country in 
the world where love is a national problem.” ^ In no other country, 
he continues, do people devote so much of their time and energy 
to an anxious consideration of love and to the fear that their marital 
relationships will not result in personal happiness. Americans are 
not the first people in the world faced with the necessity of getting 
along with each other in marriage. But we in the United States 
are unique in the neurotic attention which we give to the hedonistic 
satisfactions deriving from courtship and marriage. “The great 
majority of Americans of both sexes,” continues our for eign observer, 
“seem to be in a state of chronic bewilderment in the face of a prob¬ 
lem ... . which—unlike other people—they still refuse to accept 
as one of those gifts of the gods which one might just as well take as 
it is: a mixed blessing at times, and at other times a curse or merely 

a nuisance.” ^ 

Romantic love is an integral part of the culture of a democratic 
America. Romance plays an important role in determining the 
attitudes which young men and women entertain toward marriage 
and which go far in determining the success or failure of their 
relationships in the family. No account of the ethos of contem¬ 
porary America would be complete without a brief consideration of 

ide Sales. Raoul de Roussy. “Love in America.” The Atlantic Monthly, 161: 
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the nature of romantic love, its relationship to family organization 
and disorganization, the way it arose out of the need for affection 
in an impersonal and secularized world, and finally its impact upon 
the contemporary family. This is admittedly a large order. Like 
many of the individual patterns making up the great pattern of 
American life within which the family functions, romantic love has 
many ramifications that cannot be completely explored in a single 
chapter. Nevertheless, its essential elements may be briefly sketched. 

Romantic love has been defined as “that complex of attitudes 
and sentiments which regards the marriage relation as one exclu¬ 
sively of response. This romantic attitude pictures the marriage 
relationship in terms of love—sexual attraction in large part and 
sets up a standard according to which marriage is measured by the 
satisfaction of a highly idealized desire for response.” •'* This belief 
in the supreme importance of romance as a necessary prelude to 
marriage is rooted deep in the expectations of our society. In 
Middletown, for example, “Marriage, under the romantic tradition 
prevailing in our American culture, nominally depends primarily 
upon the subtleties of personal response described as ‘falling in 
love.’ ” ^ Rich and poor, young and old, boys and girls from all 
walks of life are exposed to this cluster of beliefs from the time they 
are able to walk. Their hope of an exciting and romantic marriage 
is one of the few bright spots in a life bordered by the kitchen, the 
factory, the office, and the grave. They enter the delightful period 
of courtship and the long and serious business of marriage with 
their eyes covered by the rose-colored glasses of romance. 

The group of expectations making up romantic love has been 
further characterized in terms of the following beliefs: “(1) that in 
marriage will be found the only true happiness, (2) that affinities 
are ideal love relations, (3) that each may find an ideal mate, (4) 
that there is only one, and (5) this one will be immediately recog¬ 
nized when met . . .” ® This culture complex has been further 
defined in broader terms as comprising: “(1) individual freedom and 
social irresponsibility in choice of partner . . , ; (2) exclusive de- 


3 Mowrer, Ernest R., Family Disorganization, page 160. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1927. 

4 Lynd, Robert S. and Helen M., Middletown in Transition, page 147. New 
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votion to the one love partner; (3) the man’s preparedness to seize 
and take the woman . . . ; (4) the honoring of love . . . ; (5) ideal¬ 
ization, aesthetic appreciation, and worship ... of woman by 
man; (6) adventure and braving of dangers in the process of court¬ 
ship; (7) aesthetic and dramatic settings for courtship.” ® 

Romantic love may be further defined in stark functional terms. 
Romantic love is what it does. It is recognized as the “only valid 
basis for marriage.” In Middletown, and everywhere else in the 
United States, young people discover their partners in marriage by 
the informal process of “falling in love.” “Middletown adults,” 
remark the Lynds, “appear to regard romance in marriage as some¬ 
thing which, like their religion, must be believed in to hold society 
together. Girls are assured by their elders that ‘love’ is an un- 
analyzable mystery that ‘just happens.’ ‘You’ll know when the 
right one comes along,’ they are told with a knowing smile.” ’’ This 
acceptance of the inevitability and necessity of falling in love before 
marriage is the essence of romantic love. The very fact that it is 
not questioned places romance in the category of the mores. Men 
and women do not question the eternal verities of their social 
order. 

Marriage and romantic love are considered as inextricably inter¬ 
mingled. The success or failure of a marriage is measured by the 
presence and continuance of this form of attachment. The fallacy 
that clings to this conception rests in the belief that the romantic 
relationship of lover and sweetheart can continue unchanged after 
marriage. As a noted psychiatrist remarks, “Romance lasting for 
^many years is only imaginable in Utopia . . . No person can 
remain in the grip of a strange fascination for a long time . . . Ro¬ 
mance is a nine-day wonder.” ® The difficulty often arises from the 
failure to understand and allow for the inevitability of this change 
and the accompanying belief that the cooling of romance signals 
the failure of marriage. Under the spell of romantic love, men 
and women fail to realize that happiness in marriage is not a 


6 Folsom, Joseph K., “Love and Courtship” in Reuben Hill and Howard 
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fortuitous and delightful event but a long and gradual process in¬ 
volving many complex readjustments of two persons to each other 

Romantic love in the American family is the result of a long and 
complicated social development. Some of its elements go bafck to 
the Greek philosophers. Others entered the stream of our social 
heritage with the worship of the Virgin Mary. Others came from 
the troubadour knights of late medieval Europe, as they saluted 
their ladies in old Provence. Other elements came from' sources 
apparently remote from the love lyrics of the troubadours. We have 
seen how the rising middle class, bursting the economic bonds of 
feudalism, demanded freedom and individual choice in marriage 
even as they did similar privileges in the market place. Individual 
choice is one of the bases of romantic love and is the cornerstone 

upon which the democratic family rests. 

Other elements in the romantic heritage of America grew, as we 
have seen, out of the frontier way of life, where class distinctions 
were largely ignored and marriage was based upon individual 
preference rather than family considerations. Social mobility, both 
horizontal and vertical, played its part in the development of 
modern romantic love. Philosophy, literature, economic relation¬ 
ships, religion, morality, and popular belief have all played their 
part in the development of the group expectations comprising the 
romantic pattern. When we examine these component parts and 
realize their long cultural development, it becomes clear that John 
Jones and Mary Smith would never fall romantically in love if they 
were, since birth, the sole inhabitants of a desert island. When 
Mary sighs that her greatest ambition is to meet and to marry the 
man of her dreams, she is acting in terms of a long social tradition, 
whether she realizes it or not. Her conceptions of romance, mar¬ 
riage, and family relationships are a logical outgrowth of this 
tradition. 

Personal satisfaction in the family is an important element in any 
culture. It is naturally not a matter of complete indifference to 
the French peasant or the Chinese merchant whom he shall marry, 
but it is seldom of such all-consuming importance as it is with us. 
In the majority of societies, primitive and civilized alike, the family 
is so closely linked with the other institutions that it continues 
intact even if the husband and wife are not romantically in love 
with each other. In America, on the other hand, love is not a 
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luxury but a necessity. Without love, the marriage is seriously 
weakened. As Jessie Bernard points out, “We have to be concerned 
about love because we depend upon it to a large extent for mar¬ 
riage and family stability; it is all part of the emphasis upon 
individuality that is one of the most characteristic traits of our 
culture.” ® Viewed in this light, it is true that we cannot get along 
without love. We need it in our family business. 

Sex and Romance. To those persons innocent of the most 
rudimentary knowledge of the cultural disciplines, the only possible 
explanation of human behavior is biological in character. Accord¬ 
ing to this point of view, people act as they do because they are born 
that way. Nature therefore serves as the great explanation as well 
as the great mother of all human conduct. Men and women are 
thus thought to be romantic because there is a mysterious something 
in their genic equipment which predisposes them in this direction. 
Romantic love is considered to be the normal reaction of two young. 
people of the opposite sex to the physical urges with which they 
are endowed by the Creator for the preservation of the species and 
the improvement of the race. The belief that the romantic pattern 
is natural and instinctive and therefore in complete accordance with 
the otherwise inscrutable designs of Providence is infinitely re¬ 
assuring to millions of men and women as they grope for some 
element of security in a complex society. The majority of persons 
in our culture therefore regard with expressions ranging from mild 
surprise to annoyed incredulity anyone who dares suggest that sex 
and romantic love are not brothers and sisters under the skin. 

This relationship is clearly denied by most modern psychologists. 
“Sex,” suggests Theodor Reik, “i§ an instinct, a biological need, 
originating in the orgp.nism, bound to the body . . . Its aim is 
the disappearance of a physical tension. Romantic love, on the 
other hand, is not in the same biological category at all, since 
the majority of people in the world never experience it even in the 
most attenuated form. Many cultures have never known ro¬ 
mance, a situation which would be clearly impossible if there 
were any specific genic elements that inevitably produced the 
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characteristic manifestations of romance. Sex therefore “appears 
as a phenomenon of nature, common to men and beasts. Love is 
the result of a cultural development and is not even found among 
all men.” “ This does not mean, of course, that there is no relation¬ 
ship whatever between sex and romance. In many instances, they 
are both directed toward the same object; in our culture, such an 
identity is part of the romantic ideology. But this association does 

not mean that the two emotions are one and the same. 

Sex in its elementary form is not particularly fastidious as to 
choice of object. Sexual tensions may be released by a wide variety 
of stimuli and by persons with whom the individual may have no 
romantic relationship whatever. Romance, on the other hand, is 
extremely particular. One and only one sweetheart is the desired 
object of affection. “The object of love,” affirms Reik, “is always 
seen as a person and a personality ... It has to have certain 
psychical qualities which are highly valued, the existence of which 
is not demanded from a mere sexual object.” In the develop¬ 
ment of the romantic attitude, emphasis has been placed upon 
individual characteristics and individual choice. Sex may be 
relatively impersonal and the individual is often undiscriminating 
in his sexual choice. Romantic love is the essence of discrimination 
and the relationship cannot by its very nature take place on an 
impersonal basis. The process of idealization in romantic love is 
based upon the choice of one individual out of all the possible in¬ 
dividuals in the world. 

The sex drive is unquestionably one of the most imperious in the 
hereditary equipment of the human being. As such, it serves as 
the nucleus about which the cultural sentiments of romantic love are 
based. “But what,” suggests Sapir, “transforms sex into love is a 
strange and compulsive identification of the loved one with every 
kind of attachment that takes the ego out of itself. The intensity 
of sex becomes an unconscious symbol for every other kind of 
psychic intensity, and the intensity of love is measured by the in¬ 
tensities of all non-egoistic identifications that have been trans¬ 
ferred to it.” 13 Under the lash of these combined sexual and 
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cultural stimuli, the individual may be so carried away as to become 
temporarily impervious to other influences. The preservation of 
the human species squarely depends upon the sex urge. In the 
analysis of romantic behavior, this biological fact is taken for granted. 
It is grist for our mill.^* 

But when we have admitted the presence of these biological 
factors, we have not answered the question of romantic love. 
Actually, we haye only begun it.. We have not explained why 
John Smith and Mary Jones fall in love at first sight and vow to 
marry and live happily ever after, why they believe there is no 
ether possible mate for them, why they save theater stubs and 
dance programs as symbols of their courtship days, why they dis¬ 
regard the advice of their parents and marry someone of another 
religion, nationality group, or social class—why they do these and a 
hundred other things. The instinctive explanation is completely 
insufficient to explain such behavior. Some other explanation 
must be advanced, one based upon culture and human nature. 
“We love,” says Waller in this connection, “. . . in accordance with 
the culture in which we have formed our sentiments.” Romantic 
love is clearly not instinctive. The instinctive basis of the sex urge 
has become so overlaid with cultural accumulations by the time the 
individual has reached adolescence that the one cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished from the other. 

The social relationships between the sexes which form the basis 
of romantic love are the result of thousands of years of refinement, 
during which many of the contemporary expectations slowly evolved. 
Romantic lovers believe that men and women who are sexually 
attracted to one another are “naturally” kind and solicitous, anxious 
to devote their best efforts to their mutual welfare, and have no other 
purpose than the safety and comfort of the children brought into 
the world through their sexual collaboration. Sexual lovers are 
thought to be selfless toward one another, uniting in their passion 
all the generosity and affection which are accepted as the traditional 

roles of husband and wife in our culture. 

This assumption is scientifically unfounded. The “natural” 

14 Cf. Ellis, Havelock, Studies hi the Psychology of Sex, Volume I, Part II, 
"Analysis of the Sexual Impulse.” New York: Random House, 1942. 
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manifestations of the sex drive in human beings, stripped to then 
most elemental terms, are anything but tender, loving, and solicitous. 
Sex is selfish. The individual who uses another purely as a sexual 
vehicle is interested only in the release of his own tensions, rarely 
in the happiness of the other.i« In conduct determined largely by 
the sexual impulse, the sex object is considered a means to ari end, 
rather than an end in itself. The personal feelings of the mistress 
whose appeal is primarily sexual are not considered as important 
as those of a romantic sweetheart. The presence of the sexual 
object is welcome only at the time of desire, neither before nor 
after. Sexual desire is as self-centered as hunger or thirst. 

The wide gulf existing between the sex relations of man in his 
biological and social states is suggested by Briffault: “The attraction 
between the sexes is not primarily or generally associated with the 
order of feelings which we denote as ‘tender feelings,’ affection, love. 
These have developed comparatively late in the course of organic 
evolution, and have arisen in relation to entirely different functions. 


The primitive, and by far the most prevalent, association of the 
sexual impulse is not with love, but with the opposite feelings of 
callous cruelty and delight in the infliction and the spectacle of 
pain.” Among many animals, the spectacle of fierce fighting 
between male and female during the entire course of the sexual 
relationship is common. In the course of evolution. Homo sapiens 
has come a long way from the murderous sadism of the animal 
lover for his mate, but the mere absence of such behavior is still a 
far cry from romantic love. Cultural expectations, rather than 
biological drives, produce the sentiments we associate with romantic 
love. 

Romance and Reality. The average man or woman in America 
does not lead, a particularly exciting life. Neither does the average 
man or woman in any other place. The daily routine of existence 
in any society, from the mountain Arapesh of New Guinea to the 
upland villager in Brooklyn Heights, has comparatively few high 
points. In an effort, deliberate or not, to compensate for the 
boredom of daily life, different peoples have evolved different 
means of relaxation and mass euphoria. The Australian primitive 
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has his corroboree, the Roman citizen his Saturnalia, and the little 
man of the Third Reich had his party festivals. We have romantic 
love. The escape from reality on the part of other cultures has, 
for the most part, been an institutionalized affair, with prescribed 
rituals and ceremonies that give the individual something to look 
forward to, to relieve him temporarily of the routine of living. 
These people, “primitive” or “civilized,” go periodically crazy to¬ 
gether, as it were, augmenting their individual excitement by con¬ 
tact with other similarly excited persons under socially prescribed 
conditions. Festivals, games, dances, orgies, carnivals, and the like 
pi'ovide necessary release from the humdrum activities of daily 
living.^® 

In characteristic fashion, Americans leave this release largely up 
to the individual to carry out as he sees fit, to find what personal 
satisfaction he can from the search for a romantic love affair. Aided 
and abetted though he is by the motion picture and other mech¬ 
anisms of mass release, the individual must seek and find his 
salvation as an individual, rather than a member of a functioning 
group. Romance is a. highly acceptable method of finding this 
release, in contrast to other methods that are not sanctioned by the 
mores. All of the conditions under which the individual falls in 
love and marries are socially prescribed, although the application 
is primarily individual. We seek our romance and establish our 
families as individuals, a procedure with both the faults and the 

virtues of our society. 

In the normal peacetime routine, the possibility of a romantic 
love affair, to be followed by an equally romantic marriage, is the 
most exciting prospect on the proximate or ultimate horizon of 
the individual. He may actually experience such a romantic court¬ 
ship and marriage, in which event he considers that life has treated 
him handsomely, as indeed it has. But if he does not actually have 
such an experience, he can have it vicariously, not once but any 
number of times. He can read a book or a magazine, hear a 
popular song on the radio, or go to a movie. Each time he has 
any of these experiences, he receives a certain romantic excitement, 
brought about by partially identifying himself with the hero of 
the novel, story, song, or motion picture. These substitute satis- 
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factions for romantic marriage may not be the real thing, but 
they will do until the real thing comes along. For many people, 
these surrogates are the nearest to the real thing they ever get. 
Such persons may go through life lamenting that they have been 
deprived of the greatest satisfaction life can give them—a romantic 
marriage. They have been taught to hope for more than they can 

reasonably expect. 

An observer of the American folkways made this statement con- 
cerning our tendency to engage in romantic flights from reality: 
“‘A cardinal characteristic of immaturity is dread of reality; the 
fear or the inability to look facts in the face. It is this dread, on 
the one hand, and a false romanticism, on the other, which has 
caused us to surround marriage with a mawkish sentimentality. 

The belief that happy marriages are made in heaven, that each 
boy and girl has a preordained affinity, and that the discovery of 
this affinity will automatically result in perfect marital happiness 
is unreal in the sense that it ignores such prosaic factors as sheer 
physical propinquity in romantic love, not to mention other equally 
fortuitous and prosaic factors. If John and Mary did not happen 
to go to the same high school, work in the same store, office, or 
factory, or live on the same street, they would probably never meet 
and marry. Romance would never come to either of them, unless 
it is admitted that it could equally well have come with another 
person. Such a realistic admission, however, denies a fundamental 
of the romantic faith—namely, that there is only one ideal husband 
or wife for everyone and that if an individual does not find such 
a person the first time, he is in romantic duty bound to try again. 

“The point is of course,” continues our observer, “that compati¬ 
bility is not the result of preordination, accident, or mysterious 
gift, but of design; a:nd this is to conclude that the romantic con¬ 
cept of marriage is false and dangerous.” It is false and 
dangerous, he believes, not in suggesting that an individual may be 
extremely happy with the husband or wife of his choice but rather 
in thinking that, if this happiness does not measure up to what we 
have been taught to expect, something is wrong with the marriage. 
The quiet pleasures of conjugal happiness are thus in a sense a 

* 
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denial of the romantic faith, which tells us that we should continue 
to burn with the same pure, gemlike flame for the rest of our lives 
as during the early weeks of marriage. Taking the other for 
granted in tranquil matrimony is, strictly speaking, against the 
romantic rules. « 

At this point, many lovers and/or sociologists may arise in 
righteous indignation and wave aloft the torch of romance. 
“Romance, idealization, tenderness, devotion,” insists one sociolo¬ 
gist, “these are not mere ‘illusions’; they are essentials to a success¬ 
ful marriage. They are not the only things necessary . . . yet a 
marriage in which they are absent is one which lacks warmth, 
vitality, and durability.” It is necessary and desirable, continues 
this sociologist, to idealize the husband or wife one has chosen, for 
this signifies that the choice has been based upon certain qualities 
indispensable to personal happiness. “This feeling,” he concludes, 
“is not a matter of illusion or fantasy, but simply of highly indi¬ 
vidualized preference and mutual accommodation. . . . Romance 
is to be joyously and gratefully recognized as part and parcel of a 
successful union—as something which should increase in depth and 
intensity, rather than diminish, as that union is prolonged.” 22 

The end of the statement is perfectly true. The affectionate 
companionship of husband and wife should certainly increase as 
the years pass. As the couple live and share the joys and sorrows 
of adult life, they will have more and more to go on. As their in¬ 
terests become absorbed in their children, with mutual hopes for 
the health, happiness, and success of the flesh of their flesh, hus¬ 
band and wife will have still greater common interests. As the 
web of habit binds them closer together in its pleasant and tenacious 
tyranny, they will be increasingly dependent upon mutual com¬ 
panionship. When this degree of unity and conjugal affection is 
reached, John and Mary can truthfully say that they cannot get 

along without the other. 

But this felicitous state is reached only after years of marriage. 
It cannot possibly be discovered when the two have known each 
other a few hours, weeks, or months. Such considerations of time 
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and adjustment are largely ignored by the romanticist. Conjuga 
felicity is not romantic at all—if we subsume- the unfamiliarity, 
excitement, emotional tension, passionate jealousy, and manic- 
depressive states of feeling which characterize romantic love as 
popularly understood. Conjugal happiness is real and permanent, 
romantic ecstasy unreal and transitory as the only basis for mar¬ 
riage. As Sumner points out, “Conjugal love ... is based on 
esteem, confidence and habit. . . . Conjugal affection makes great 
demands on the good sense, spirit of accommodation, and good na¬ 
ture of each.” At this point, some people have complained that 
marriage has become “monotonous.” But that is the way it should 


be.2* 

Romance and the Need for Affection. Life in the twentieth 
century may, as we have suggested, be so drab and unexciting to 
the majority of persons that romantic marriage is welcomed as a 
break in the routine. In the impersonal world of the metropolitan 
community, life may also be so highly competitive, mobile, and 
anonymous that the average individual experiences an acute lack 
of the psychic security derived from love and affection.^® “Love,” 
it has been suggested, “is in one respect like food: it matters when 
one hasn’t any . . . There are more people starving for love and 
affection than for food.” This situation does not necessarily 
arise from any lack of heterosexual contacts in a large city. It may 
rather reflect the need for the more unspecialized affection which 
members of a homogeneous family feel for one another when they 
are living under conditions of traditional stability. The increased 
mobility of individuals and families, the steady migration from the 
primary community to the large metropolitan center, and the in¬ 
evitable anonymity and competitiveness of life under these condi¬ 
tions have deprived the individual of certain elements of affection 
which were his heritage under more intimate conditions. One ob¬ 
server reminds us that “among great urban populations the struc¬ 
tural frames of life, domestic, social, and institutional, have threat¬ 


ened to break down ... it has . . . become a commonplace to 
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accept it and to try to substitute for it the naked personal relations 
between man and woman.” The resultant craving for affection 
may take the form of overemphasis upon romantic love to the virtual 
exclusion of many other emotions. The universal insistence upon 
romantic love in our culture may be an attempt to compensate for 
certain broader responses of which we have been increasingly 
deprived. 

“It is probable,” suggests Folsom in the same vein, “that in those 
(former) days there was more of intimate friendship, that the aver¬ 
age person had emotionally richer contacts with a larger number of 
persons in the community.” On a first-name basis with many 
people, the individual formerly experienced the pleasant comrade¬ 
ship of life in the atmosphere of the large family and the small 
town. Furthermore, the average person was less mobile than he 
is in the metropolitan community, living as he did in closer prox¬ 
imity first to his parents and then to his grown children. “In¬ 
deed,” continues Folsom, “there was often a certain affectionate 
attitude toward a group of persons as a generalized concept. These 
feelings were reciprocated: the wish for response was diffusely but 
more securely satisfied.” 29 In the cramped conditions of life in 
the metropolitan community, the individual lacks many of these 
simple emotional contacts and hence is more dependent upon find¬ 
ing a single individual upon whom he can lavish the generalized 
affection he formerly divided with many. Unmarried, he is con¬ 
stantly on the alert for a new love object; even if married, he may 
be so stimulated by the promises held out by romance as to con¬ 
tinue the perpetual search for a more romantic figure. The cul¬ 
tural influences to which he is exposed tend to intensify this febrile 

search for romance. 

The world of the twentieth century, even without a total war to 
complicate it, is a difficult and complex place, in which the indi¬ 
vidual is often frustrated, bewildered, and lost. Under these condi¬ 
tions, he tends to reach out hopefully for some member of the 
opposite sex who will give him love, marry him, make him think 
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he is the most important person in the world, and convince him 
(and herself too) that their love was ordained by benevolent forces 
in an otherwise impersonal world. “In fact,” as an eminent psy¬ 
chiatrist points out, “if one feels fundamentally helpless toward a 
world which is invariably menacing and hostile, then the search 
for affection would appear to be the most logical and direct way of 
reaching out for any kind of benevolence, help, or appreciation.” »» 
For the average individual, romantic love is one of the few means 
of emotional salvation at his command. Without love or the rea¬ 
sonable hope of love, he would be lost. As Bertrand Russell has 
remarked, “Love is something far more than the desire for sexual 
intercourse; it is the principal means of escape from the loneliness 
which afflicts most men and women throughout the greater part 
of their lives. There is a deep-seated fear, in most people, of the 
cold world and the possible cruelty of the herd; there is a longing 

for affection . . .” 

Romantic love as a prelude to marriage may also be a form of 
reassurance against the anxiety of the individual because of the' 
unsatisfactory character of Jhis other social relationships. Persons 
unsuccessful in business, professional life, or other forms of social 
competition may unconsciously turn to romantic love as a form of 
compensation for something they have missed. As Lawrence K. 
Frank has suggested, “New patterns in mating, especially for the 
male, are imperatively needed, since successful mating has become 
so much more important in marriage faced with the loss of family 
functions and responsibilities. Men and women require more 
affection and fuller sex realization to compensate for the loss of 
other activities and satisfactions, and to sustain them under strain 
and anxiety.” 32 These strains are more drastic in the complex 
modern society than in a simpler social order. The possibility 
of failure and frustration is correspondingly greater. Many per- 
sons unable to attain the high standards of personal achieve¬ 
ment demanded by an individualistic society seek the solace of 
romance. 

30 Homey, Karen, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, pages 105-106. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1937. 
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In our impersonal society, men and women experience a crav¬ 
ing for aflection in the form of romantic love which other societies 
would consider pathological. Love has assumed an importance 
in our culture out of all proportion to its role in other cultures. 
The average urbane and cosmopolitan European, as we have sug¬ 
gested, understands this phenomenon, even though it appears 
rather strange to one reared under other conditions.^® To the 
average Oriental, whose mores are so different in this respect, the 
insistence upon love as the sole basis for marriage must seem very 
strange indeed.®^ As for the primitives, particularly those reared 
in the consanguine rather than the conjugal family, where romantic 
affection between husbands and wives is so unimportant that they 
often do not even live in the same dwelling—to such persons 
romantic love falls in the realm of utter fantasy.®® In these so¬ 
cieties, competition is not so keen between individuals, family ties 
are more pervasive, and the individual lives in a social milieu where 
personal affection normally plays a basic role. Such persons do not 
need romantic love as we do. 

A further characteristic of our need for affection is its cultural 
compulsiveness. As expressed in popular literature, popular songs, 
and the everyday contacts between people, the absolute necessity of 
being romantically loved is of prime importance. The pursuit of 
romantic love is the most important activity in which the individual 
can engage; the fabulous rewards for a successful search are com¬ 
mensurate with the penalties for an unsuccessful one. The heroine 
in the motion pictures, the lover in the story, and the humble peti¬ 
tioner to the public confessional of the advice-to-the-lovelorn col¬ 
umns are severally confused about a great many things. But they 
are all sure of one thing—that love is the most important thing in 
the world and they simply must find it. Any other solution, any 
resignation to the impossibility of finding a real live Iseult, would 

be a denial of life itself to the eager Tristan. 

The Nature of Romantic Love. These are some of the factbrs 
that have caused romantic love to flourish in American culture with 
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a unique exuberance. Certain of these elements are peculiar to 
our own culture, whereas others are common in Western Europe. 
In any culture, courtship and marriage are defined by a number of 
reciprocal influences that must combine in a particular constella¬ 
tion before romantic love is possible. Other societies have evi¬ 
denced one or more of these elements, but nowhere has romance 
reached such a luxurious proliferation as in America. Romantic 
love is an individual sentiment socially acquired. The elements of 
romantic love are inculcated in the form of socially transmitted 
customs, attitudes, and beliefs that define the relationships between 
the sexes both before and after marriage. Every society is charac¬ 
terized by a variety of expectations which its members place upon 
one another. These expectations are what you expect other per¬ 
sons to do to you under certain circumstances and what you in turn 
are expected to do to them. In his classic analysis, Sumner has 
called these expectations folkways.®® Arising spontaneously and 
largely unconsciously, they come to determine behavior merely be¬ 
cause of their traditional character. The cluster of related beliefs 
known as romantic love constitutes one such set of expectations. 
The following analysis will summarize some of its most important' 
characteristics. 

Romantic love is found largely in those cultures where individual 
marital preference is highly developed and the status of women 
correspondingly advanced. Romantic love emphasizes free indi¬ 
vidual choice between men and women. It is further characterized 
by strong emotional intensity in both the primary and secondary 
sexual relationships, and by an insistence upon the permanent and 
retroactive sexual monopoly of the husband over the wife. The 
four general cultural elements comprising romantic love are thus 
individual preference, high status of women, great emotional in¬ 
tensity, and male sexual monopoly with accompanying erotic 
jealousy. Other cultures have exhibited some of these manifesta¬ 
tions, with numerous variations. Certain Western European coun¬ 
tries, notably England and the Scandinavian countries, show in 
modified form many of the traits of romantic love, mingled with 
perceptible traces of the older patriarchal culture. With its rela¬ 
tive freedom from patriarchal usages, its comparatively classless 

3® Sumner, William Graham, op. cit., Chapter I, “Fundamental Notions of the 
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society, and its tradition of frontier individualism, the United 
States has exemplified the conception of romantic love as related 
to marriage more consistently than any other country. We may 
examine the principal romantic criteria in more detail. 

(1) Individual Preference. Romantic love is based upon the 
individual choice of emotionally free men and women. Romantic 
marriage is a contract entered into by two people with the power of 
unrestricted choice. Family dictation is at a minimum under the 
unwritten rules of romance, since the two persons are marrying 
for personal rather than familial, pecuniary, religious, or dynastic 
reasons. The patriarchal family, with its insistence upon parental 
decisions in such matters, is clearly incompatible with romantic 
love. The personal qualities of the husband or wife are of the 
utmost importance in romance, whereas under the patriarchal sys¬ 
tem they are either subordinated to other considerations or ignored 
altogether. Such factors as personal beauty, intelligence, ami¬ 
ability, a sense of humor, physical attractiveness, and finally that 
elusive thing called “personality” form the basis for personal choice 
in romantic love—matters which are of only incidental concern to 
the patriarchal family. 

The element of individual marital preference involves a firm 
belief in love at first sight. “Whoever lov’d,” queries Phebe in 
As You Like It, “that lov’d not at first sight?” Under the tradi¬ 
tion of romantic love, the individual has been told that some day 
he will find the right person and that furthermore he will know 
instantly and indubitably that this is the one. He is psychologically 
prepared to fall in love deeply, instantly, and perpetually. He has 
been culturally prepared as to the desirable physical, mental, and 
moral characteristics of his potential beloved. “In a sense,” com¬ 
ments a psychiatrist, “love at first sight frequently means that one 
or both of the lovers are psychically prepared and have been await¬ 
ing, if not anticipating, the appearance of the right partner.”^’’ 
This emotional receptivity has been brought about by virtually 
every acculturative agency in our society, from the verbal assurances 
of family and friends to motion pictures, popular songs, and modern 
fiction. Each adolescent is on the qui vive for the stimulus that 

37 Wile, Ira S., “Love At First Sight as Manifest in The Tempest," American 
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will set in motion the chain of responses for which he has been 
unconsciously preparing since long before he entered the junior 

high school. 

The pursuit of this romantic chimera is induced by a state of 
emotional confusion within the individual. Romance is to him the 
most real thing in the world, possessed of an objective and verifiable 
truth and constituting a sure and safe guide to marital conduct. 
He fails to realize that this group of sentiments is not necessarily a 
“true” picture of the world of the sexes; it is rather a figment of 
the group imagination, a social stereotype which has been presented 
as reality and which most persons accept as such.®® Superficial 
analyses of romanticism would have us believe that the individual 
is merely in love with his own emotions, with a fabrication of his 
private imagination.®® Actually, the situation is much more com¬ 
plicated. The image of romantic love which the individual pur¬ 
sues is indeed present in his imagination. But it was not created 
therein by the imagination working independently of all outside 
forces. The image has evolved as a part of his own consciousness 
under the combined expectations of many groups, acting upon him 
in a variety of ways. The picture of his ideal sweetheart which he 
carries in Tis heart is not his own invention, his private Pygmalion. 
It is the product of a variety of romantic expectations, impinging 
upon his mind through numerous agencies of society. 

The individual preference of romantic love finally implies a 
society in which social mobility is great, class distinctions are loosely 
drawn, and it is possible for members of different economic, reli¬ 


gious, and cultural groups to meet and aspire to marry anyone 
they choose, even though their aspirations may not always be filled. 
The society of America, as we have seen, is the most mobile the 
world has ever known, both in terms of the physical movement of 


the population and the possibility of moving up or down in the 
social scale. Romance flourishes under these conditions. The be¬ 


lief in America as a middle-class nation means that any boy can 
marry any girl, no matter what the cultural dissimilarities may be. 


38Lippmann, Walter, Public Opinion. New York: The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1922. 
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provided only that romance is there. Romance stresses the indi¬ 
vidual rather than the social background from which he came. 
In this sense, romantic love is in the democratic tradition. 

(2) High Status of Women. A patriarchal society is one in 
which the position of women is by definition low. Romantic love 
evolved as the patriarchal family declined and the inferior status 
of daughter, wife, mother, and widow was gradually raised. The 
individuality of choice so necessary to romantic love is impossible 
where women are deprived of all preference in those matters which 
concern them most directly. The assumption that both love part¬ 
ners have distinct personalities is explicitly denied under the 
patriarchal system, where women are considered innately deficient 
in many such elements. Somewhat the same assumption, inci¬ 
dentally, was made by the fascist ideology. 

In societies where woman was considered not quite human—as a 
marginal creature between the beasts and the male human being— 
individuality of marital choice was largely restricted to the male. 
The functions of women were to produce legitimate children to 
carry on the family line and to serve as unpaid domestics for the 
lordly males. Sexual equality in economic activity, religious prac¬ 
tices, government, literature, or the fine arts was not even con¬ 
sidered under the patriarchal system, except in isolated instances. 
The increasing economic and social independence of women has 
enabled them to develop more completely as individual personal¬ 
ities, able to play a responsible role in the choice of a mate as 
well as in the conduct of family affairs. Romantic love implies 
such equality of women, particularly in the affairs related to court¬ 
ship and marriage. 

(3) Emotional Intensity. The above characteristics of romantic 
love are largely social in origin, deriving from a particular culture 
pattern. The other two characteristics—emotional intensity and 
emotional monopoly—are at first glance more individual than so¬ 
cial, since they apparently refer to individual states of feeling, 
produced by private reactions to members of the opposite sex. In 
reality, however, these aspects of romantic love are every bit as 
“social” as individual preference and the high status of women. 
The emotional intensity accompanying romantic love is partially 
the result of inhibitions placed upon the direct release of the sex 
tension before marriage. This repression tends to intensify the 
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desirability of the loved one by arousing passionate anticipations 

that can be realized only after marriage. 

In another sense, emotional intensity is also a social product. 

The romantic conventions of “love at first sight,” “a world well 
lost for love,” and “all the world loves a lover” are clearly social 
in origin, even though they find expression as individual attitudes. 
These group expectations are not the product of the individual 
imaginations of the lover and his beloved. They have come down 
to' us as an integral part of the cultural heritage of Western Europe 
and contemporary America, which we absorb almost with the air 
we breathe. The emotional intensity with which courtship and 
marriage is invested results in judging the state of matrimony largely 
in terms of romantic affection. As we have seen, we are the only 
people in history who have raised romance to such a lofty pedestal 
and made it the indispensable prerequisite to marriage. This 
emphasis has not come about because our biological heritage differs 
from that of the Germans, the French, or the Chinese. The differ¬ 
ence is cultural, rather than biological. Romance is an integral 
part of our mores, whereas with other peoples it maintains a 
shadowy existence on the periphery of the family. 

This does not mean that sudden and violent emotional relation¬ 
ships between men and women are not universally found and rec¬ 
ognized. The group wisdom of even the most primitive peoples 
takes these aberrations into account. Even the Greeks had a word 
for it. As Sumner points out, they “conceived of it (love) as a 
madness by which a person was afflicted through the caprice or 
malevolence of some god or goddess.” The state of being 
romantically in love exhibits many characteristics of certain, patho¬ 
logical mental conditions known as trance or dissociation phe¬ 
nomena. A sociologist has commented upon this resemblance as 
follows: “Clinical psychologists have long since familiarized us 
with such phenomena as illusions, delusions, fixed ideas, compul¬ 
sions, obsessions, euphoria, elation, melancholia, and the like. The 
condition known as ‘being in love’ frequently involves one or more 
of these phenomena for a shorter or longer period of time.” 

Such behavior in our society is considered perfectly normal. In 
other societies, however, romantic behavior is looked upon as an 


40 Sumner, William Graham, op. cit., page 362. 
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unfortunate visitation that upsets the lives immediately concerned 
and hence as abnormal and undesirable. The lovers are ignored, 
pitied, feared, incarcerated, or shunned. Their conduct is a 
serious departure from the norm. The definition of normal and 
abnormal behavior is completely reversed between our own society 
and other societies that do not have romantic love. Our society 
places an unconscious obligation upon young people to act roman¬ 
tically in adolescence and even in later years. So complete is the 
conditioning process, however, that the individual believes he is 
acting “naturally”—that is, on the basis of certain inherited biolog¬ 
ical and psychological predispositions. In reality, the romantic is 
acting in a highly artificial fashion. Man is not born with romance 
in the germ plasm. 

(4) Emotional Monopoly. A natural outgrowth of the emotional 
intensity with which romantic love is invested is an emotional 
monopoly of thoughts and feelings. Competition of outsiders for 
the body, thoughts, emotions, and even the dreams of the beloved 
cannot be tolerated. “When a love-relationship is at its height,” 
remarks Freud, “no room is left for any interest in the surrounding 
world; the pair of lovers are sufficient unto themselves.” Noth¬ 
ing more delightful could possibly occur to the lover than to be 
cast up on a desert island with his lady and remain there for all 

eternity. 

A classic instance of the mutual sufficiency of lovers is seen in 
the idyllic sojourn of Tristan and Iseult in the wild mountain 
hermitage which they called their “Love Grotto.” In the version 
of the great epic told by Gottfried von Strassburg, the resources of 
the two lovers are characterized as follows; “. . . but in truth they 
needed little save each other, the true love and faith they bare 
the one to the other, such love as kindles the heart and refreshes 
the soul, that was their best nourishment.” , For what could they 
want of other human company, which would only complicate their 
perfect relationship? The woods were their court, the animals 
their courtiers, and the birds provided celestial music for their medi¬ 
tations. Their sweetest pastime was the spiritual contemplation of 
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the concept of romance as “there they sat side by side, those true 
lovers, and told each other tales of those who ’ere their time'had 
suffered and died for love . . . With such tales,’ concludes the 

poet, “did they beguile the time.’’ 

This element of emotional monopoly also implies a perfervid 

jealousy of the person and thoughts of the loved one. The romantic 
cannot reconcile himself to the thought that his sweetheart, fiancee, 
or wife ever cast languishing glances at any other member of the 
opposite sex. The pervasive influence of the double standard 
makes such lapses on the part of the man considerably more 
palatable to the romantic mind than similar excursions of the 
woman. Sexual jealousy of the woman is considered perfectly 
natural by persons in our culture, although actually this monopolis¬ 
tic attitude is culturally conditioned in the same way as any other 
aspect of romantic love. “The demand that the girl shall bring 
with her into marriage with one man,” remarks Freud, “no memory 
of sexual relations with another is . . . nothing but a logical con¬ 
sequence of the exclusive right of possession over a woman which 
is the essence of monogamy—it is but an extension of this monopoly 

on to the past.” 

But if such attitudes were instinctive, rather than culturally 
conditioned, then presumably all men would possess them in sub¬ 
stantially the same form. Among many primitive peoples, how¬ 
ever, no vestige of romantic jealousy exists. The wife is often 
considered an item of negotiable property, to be disposed of in 
much the same manner as any other valuable item. Under certain 
circumstances, the primitive husband may offer his wife for the 
night to a visiting stranger and will be insulted if the offer is re- 
fused.48 The same husband may be highly incensed if the stranger 
makes advances to the wife without first asking his permission. 
Such an encroachment violates the property sense of the husband, 
rather than any solicitude for the person of his wife.^^ 

This conception of negotiable property is utterly foreign to the 
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romantic love for wife or sweetheart. The mutual passion gen¬ 
erated by this relatiojiship is assumed to be so violent and posses¬ 
sive that its violation is incomprehensible. “In romance,” sug¬ 
gests a well-known psychiatrist, “the exclusiveness of interest is 
perhaps the most significant factor. The element of striving for 
one another, of seeking satisfaction in and through another by 
reason of longing and desire to yield to another, constitutes a very 
definite factor in creating intensely pleasurable reactions through 
love attained or sharply painful reactions from love denied.” 
Romance is based so completely upon an individual relationship 
that it tends to stand or fall as the individual element is maintained. 
The nature of the relationship is such that only one man and one 
woman can entertain complete romantic intimacy for each other at 
a time. The presence of a third person shatters this intimacy and 
destroys the romance. 
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The Family and the Law 


Marriage Laws and American Culture. The relationship of 
law to the family has been close and continuous during the develop¬ 
ment of America’s cultural heritage. The belief in the efficacy of 
law to solve many human problems, including those of marital rela¬ 
tionships, is deeply ingrained in the Anglo-Saxon pattern, of which 
the United States forms a continuing part. In spite of the lawless 


heritage of the frontier, the concept of the law has remained dear to 
a people whose formative years were spent in the great tradition of 
the English common law. In our society, the law has often been 
considered as a bulwark of protection thrown up between the indi¬ 
vidual and an arbitrary central authority, with the frequent result 
that individual rights have been stressed to the virtual exclusion 

of social obligations. . 

For convenience, the field of family law can be divided into the 

following categories: (1) marriage laws; (2) laws relative to husband- 
wife relationships; (3) parent-child laws; and (4) laws concerned with 
separation and divorce. Laws dealing with separation and divorce 
will be considered in conjunction with the subsequent treatment 
of family disorganization. Some of the laws having to do with the 
second and third classifications will be discussed in the chapter 
which follows on the family and the democratic ideal. 

This delimitation leaves the subject of marriage laws for con¬ 
sideration in the present context. The selection of laws to be 
considered is based upon the excellent summary of recommenda¬ 
tions made by Professor Vernier growing out of his thorough an 
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exhaustive digest o£ American family laws.^ Medical certification 
showing freedom from venereal disease and other communicable 
diseases; abolition of common-law marriage; legal provisions for 
discouraging precipitous marriages by exacting a waiting period, 
efforts of the legislatures to deal with marriage-market towns spe¬ 
cializing in hasty unions; legislation concerning the legal age at 
' which marriage can be entered into; movements to outlaw breach 
of promise actions; laws attempting to discourage the marriage and 
propagation of the obviously unfit; and, finally, improvements in 
the legal approach to annulment—these are among the suggestions 
of Vernier for the improvement of American marriage laws. In 
addition, the recent agitation for prenatal examination laws is 
considered as a part of the efforts being made to control venereal 

disease. _ 

One of the authors had a student who had recently arrived from 

one of the South American countries. At his home university he 
had been much interested in the study of domestic relations laws. 
Where could he find, he asked, the marriage, divorce, and domestic 
relations laws of the United States? He assumed an air of skep¬ 
ticism when he was told that this federation of states had as many 
laws relating to the family as there were constituent jurisdictions. 
His skepticism would not have been so thorough if he had known 
something of the traditions of the nation, especially those relating 
to states’ rights. Although a technological age has made state 
boundaries something of an anachronism, so powerful is the his¬ 
torical emphasis on the rights and privileges of the separate states 
that every attempt to enact federal legislation to bring order out 

of the chaos of family laws has failed. 

Various arguments in the defense of states’ rights have been 
employed. It is alleged that the individual states now have an 
opportunity to experiment in a way which would not be possible 
under uniform federal legislation and that various regions have 
widely different problems which could not be met by federal laws. 
Behind these and similar specious arguments, however, lurks the 
specter of the loss of privilege for certain favored groups. Dif¬ 
ficulties would clearly ensue in arriving at effective compromises 
as to what an adequate federal family law would include. Since 
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no provision was made by the original framers of the Constitution 
for the Federal Congress to legislate on such matters, it would be 
necessary to give Congress that authority by means of an enabling 
amendment. Such an amendment would provide that Congress be 
given the power to legislate on matters having to do with marriage, 
divorce, and domestic relations. The actual legislation itself would 
necessitate a compromise between the states and regions. Such ‘ 
compromise provisions might turn out to be more liberal than those 
in effect in some states and less so than those in others. Such com¬ 
promise, however, is at the basis of all legislation, and the gain in 
uniformity would far outweigh any possible loss. 

Some uniformity does in fact exist in the forty-nine (fifty-one, 
with Alaska and Hawaii) jurisdictions, but only because of the 
similarity in some of the basic conditions out of which the laws 
have grown, rather than because of any concerted legislative effort 
toward uniformity. In the last analysis, family laws are codified 
mores, folkways with powerful group sanctions based upon their 
supposed importance to group welfare.^ Not all mores become 
formalized into laws. A husband and father may be cruel and 
unjust in his relations with his wife and children and still stay 
within the law. Furthermore, not all laws are faithful expressions 
of the mores. Pressure groups and lobbies may enact laws that 
have only a remote relationship to the public will. Lavfs may also 
remain on the statute books long after the mores giving rise to them 
are outmoded. The state of Connecticut is said never to have 
repealed the law prohibiting a man from kissing his wife on 

Sunday. 

Marriage Laws and Health. Much has been written in recent 
years on the advisability of each marriage partner’s having a com¬ 
plete physical examination prior to embarking on this presumably 
lifelong venture. On common-sense grounds, these recommenda¬ 
tions seem eminently practical. Some health factor may later be 
one of the causal variables leading to marital or domestic crises. 
If the situation were known prior to marriage and the necessary 
steps taken to correct it, later marital disorganization might be 
thereby avoided. A complete physical examination, including a 
family history, would reveal the presence of any clearly hereditary 
defect. It would discover whether or not the individual had any 
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incipient or developed organic diseases that might interfere seriously 
with marital adjustment. Tests of relative fertility and sterility 
would go far to eliminate the mutual recriminations and malad¬ 
justments frequently resulting from sterile marriages. Instead of 
waiting until the first pregnancy had actually occurred to discover 
whether or not there were to be any such obstetrical difficulties as 
a Caesarean section, the probabilities of normal childbearing could 
be determined prior to marriage. In a day when knowledge of 
the relationship between the glands of internal secretion and gen¬ 
eral health and temperament is steadily increasing, it would seem 
simple wisdom to learn whether this system of endocrine glands 

were functioning properly. 

Contrary to the vogue of their grandparents, young people to¬ 
day are increasingly following the practice of having a complete 
premarital examination. Public opinion is gradually, if slowly, 
accepting the notion that such practice is highly desirable. For a 
number of years, the Institute of Family Relations in Los Angeles 
has insisted that individuals coming to the Institute for the pre¬ 
marital service must accept a complete physical examination of 
both man and woman. The Institute itself does not provide such 
examinations. Appointments are made through the Institute with 
privately operated Los Angeles clinics in gynecology (for the woman) 
and urology (for the man). A thorough and detailed report is 
sent to the Institute from both of these clinics on the results of the 
medical examinations. Recommendations concerning remedial 
measures, where such may be found necessary, are made through the 
members of the staff who have further contacts with the individuals 
seeking premarital assistance. If this Institute had done nothing 
else in the sixteen years of its existence, this service has been most 
worth while. 

In spite of these advances, our society is still far from the time 
when such a practice is made mandatory by law. Where existent 
statutes provide for a physical examination, the provision is usually 
associated with a specific problem (for instance, venereal disease) 
rather than with the kind of complete physical examination here 
envisaged. Even if established, such laws would of course not 
prevent marital disorganization in all its forms. If and when such 
laws were widely enacted, the American people might assume that 
their enactment was all that was necessary to solve domestic dis- 
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cord, so strong is our belief in the efficacy of law. If the present 
practice grows and public opinion becomes strong enough to insist 
that marriage cannot be undertaken without first procuring a com¬ 
plete bill of health, then in the normal course of events this practice 
would be written into law. 

(1) Blood-Test Laws. The enactment of a law does not always 
have to await the slow process of a spontaneously forming public 
opinion. If an interested individual or group possesses the neces¬ 
sary energy and resources, public demand for legislation can be 
enormously accelerated. The relative speed with which blood-test 
laws have been enacted in more than half the states is a case in 
point. About the mid thirties, the United States Public Health 
Service began a nationwide campaign against the venereal diseases. 
During the first World War considerable progress was made in this 
public health problem. But the impetus given by the war experi¬ 
ence was lost in the years following it. The vigorous campaign of 
the Surgeon General and the Health Service enlisted the support of 
innumerable agencies throughout the country.^ As a part of the 
entire program, pressure was put upon state legislatures to enact 
legislation requiring all applicants for marriage to submit to a 
blood test showing freedom from venereal disease (chiefly syphilis) 
in communicable form. 

These laws emanated from the nationwide attack on the venereal 
disease problem, and hence there is considerable uniformity in the 
legislation enacted by the various states. The New Hampshire law 
is typical and states as follows: “No application for a marriage li¬ 
cense shall be accepted by any town clerk until there shall be in 
the possession of such town clerk a statement or statements signed 
by a licensed physician that each applicant has submitted to a' 
Wassermann or Kahn or similar standard laboratory blood test and 
that, in the opinion of such physician, the person is not infected 
with syphilis or in a stage that may become communicable and such 
statements shall be accompanied by a record of the standard labora¬ 
tory blood tests made, which record shall contain the exact name of 
such applicant. A standard laboratory blood test shall be a lab¬ 
oratory test for syphilis approved by the state department of health 
and shall be performed by said department on request of a licensed 

8 Parran, Thomas, Shadow on the Land— Syphilis. New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock, Inc., 1937. 
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physician or at a laboratory approved by it, such test to be made 
not more than thirty days before the issuance of the marriage 

license.” ^ 

The provisions that the laboratory be approved by the state health 
department and the physician’s report be based on the laboratory 
report are important features of these laws. They tend to remove 
some of the difficulties of enforcement of the older types of laws, 
in which the applicants themselves could make an affidavit that 
they were free from venereal disease or any physician could make a 
statement to the same effect. The primary purpose of these laws 
is to uncover sources of infection. The fact that the license clerk 
is prohibited from issuing a license to wed to any individual who 
has syphilis in the communicable stage serves as a powerful incen¬ 
tive to take the necessary steps to effect a cure before, risking the 
infection of the future partner or endangering the health of possible 
children. 

The relative rapidity with which state legislatures have adopted 
these laws is an excellent indication of what can be done, in the field 
of social reform when public opinion has been aroused. Connect¬ 
icut was the first state to adopt the modern law in 1935. Between 
that year and 1946, the following thirty-one states followed suit; 
Illinois, Michigan, New Hampshire, Oregon, and Wisconsin (1937); 
New Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island (1938); California, 
Colorado, Indiana, North Carolina, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, and West Virginia (1939); Kentucky and 
Virginia (1940); Iowa, Maine, Ohio, Utah, and Vermont (1941); 
Idaho, Kansas, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, and Wyoming 
(1943); and Mississippi (1946). (Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas 
have premarital laws applicable to the male only, with the blood 
test not mandatory.) ® 

To compare these laws favorably with former inadequate legis¬ 
lation is not to imply that these statutes are completely satisfactory. 
Time limits are set, such as thirty days, within which the laboratory 
test must be given prior to the marriage. Although this reveals 


* Public Laws, New Hampshire, ch. 286, Sec. 22-a. 

s Adapted from “Summary of Premarital and Prenatal Laws," Human Pet' 
tility. Volume 9, No. 4, (December 1944), page 124. Also, Zwally, Margaret R., 
and Mahoney, John F., Requirements of Premarital Legislation, Federal Se¬ 
curity Agency, Public Health Service, Bulletin No. 98, Washington, 1945. 
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the great majority of those infected, it still does not eliminate the 
possibility of infection occurring between the time of the test 
and the date of the marriage. Like many other features of state 
laws, their success depends on the willingness of neighboring states 
to adopt similar provisions. So long as it remains possible to 
escape the requirements of blood tests by moving over state lines, 
it will be impossible to uncover completely the sources of infection. 
To guard against individual hardship, these laws usually contain 
a provision for waiving the necessity of the tests by an appropriate 
court. If such waiver were granted only where a genuine reason 
were provided, there would be no question that the law was well 
conceived. A none-too-conscientious judge can, however, effec¬ 
tually nullify the statute. During World War II, the waiver provi¬ 
sion was invoked frequently on behalf of men in uniform. It is 
true that many such requests were legitimate: it is also true that 
the privilege was abused. Another weakness of the blood-test laws 
is that they are aimed primarily at syphilis. With increasing med¬ 
ical advances giving improved techniques for the detection and 
treatment of gonorrhea, the other common venereal disease of our 
culture, there is no good reason why this should not be included. 

(2) Serological Tests in Pregnancy. Prenatal examination laws 
represent another phase of the current nationwide attempt to stamp 
out syphilis by attacking it at the source.® Along with the pre¬ 
marital laws, these laws have a tremendous bearing on the problems 
associated with family health and well-being. Modern medical 
science designates children born of mothers infected with syphilis 
as the victims of congenital syphilis. The disease is apparently not 
hereditary in the sense that it is transmitted by means of the germ 
plasm. The infection of the fetus is caused by the mother’s blood 
stream and such infection does not appear to occur prior to the 
fourth month of pregnancy. It has been estimated that as many as 
25,000 babies have succumbed annually to this transmissible dis¬ 
ease. Blood tests of newborn infants are not reliable in the first 
weeks of life; evidences of the existence of the disease contracted 
from the mother appear only later. It is possible to treat the 
.pregnant mother for syphilis without doing injury to her or to the 

child. On the contrary, if vigorous treatment for the mother s 

♦ 

eparran, Thomas, and Vonderlehr. R. A., Plain Words About Venereal Dis¬ 
ease. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc,, 1941. 
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syphilitic condition is inaugurated prior to the fifth month, the 
percentage of syphilitic children born can be reduced fiom ap¬ 
proximately seventy per cent where there has been no treatment 
to a negligible seven per cent. The initiation of treatment is a 
safeguard against the birth of a child who will be infected, fo) the 
permanent cure of the mother, treatments may have to be con¬ 
tinued after pregnancy.^ 

If the modern premarital blood-test laws have been enacted with 
a rapidity surprising to the student of society, the movement for 
the passage of prenatal examination laws has been even more 
dramatic. Beginning with New Jersey, New York, and Rhode 
Island in 1938, up to January I, 1944, twenty-seven additional 
states had written into their statutes a provision concerning the 
necessity for the physician, on first contact with a pregnant woman, 
to give her a standard serological test. The Massachusetts statute 
illustrates this kind of law: “A physician attending a pregnant 
woman in this commonwealth during gestation shall take or cause 
to be taken a sample of blood of such woman at the time of first 
examination, and shall submit such sample for a standard sero¬ 
logical test for syphilis to a laboratory of the department or to a 
■ laboratory approved for such test by the department; provided, 
that not more than one physician attending a pregnant woman dur¬ 
ing gestation shall be required to comply with the provisions of 
this section.” ® 


All the states that have enacted comparable legislation do not 
make the giving of such tests by the physician as mandatory as 
Massachusetts. About half of the thirty states provide that the 
test shall be given to all pregnant women; the other half require 
it only under certain specified conditions and with the consent of 


the woman.^ Even in those states where there is no legislation 
whatever, it is becoming standard practice for the enlightened 


physician to test his patient early in pregnancy for any possible evi¬ 
dence of this venereal disease. The advantages to be gained in 
bearing healthy children and in successful family relationships are 
so obvious that there seems little reason why the practice should not 


7 Bureau of Social Hygiene, Department of Health, New York City, Syphilis 
in Pregnancy (Pamphlet). 

^ Acts and Resolves, General Court of Massachusetts, Session of 1939, ch. 407. 
9 “Summary of Premarital and Prenatal Laws,” op. cit. 
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become universal. The advances made in recent years in shorten¬ 
ing the previously long period of treatment for syphilis add cogency 
to this position. 

(3) Other Health Laios. Seven states have marriage legislation- 
aimed specifically at tuberculosis. In North Carolina, “no license 
is to be issued to an applicant except upon presentation of a 
certificate executed within seven days, showing that tuberculosis in 
the infectious stage does not exist.” In North Dakota, there is 
required an affidavit of a duly licensed physician showing that the 
parties are not afflicted with pulmonary tuberculosis in its ad¬ 
vanced stages. Indiana, Delaware, and Pennsylvania provide that 
no licenses shall be granted to any person with a communicable or 
transmissible disease. The difficulty with these last-named laws is 
that the applicants are often merely asked whether or not they have 
a communicable or transmissible disease. Under these conditions, 
it can hardly be expected that such legislation will be effective, 
however excellent the intent of the legislators. 

Only one state, Rhode Island, appears to have an effective law 
concerning tuberculosis. Here the applicant must present a certi¬ 
ficate provided by the Health Department and signed by a licensed 
physician, showing that he has submitted to a physical examination 
and in the doctor’s opinion does not have tuberculosis. Such ' 
certificates must be accompanied by reports of standard laboratory 
tests. Provision is made whereby the tests can be administered 
free of charge to those unable to pay for them.^*’ 

Common-Law Marriage. This is a “marriage which does not 
depend for its validity upon any religious or civil ceremony but is 
created by the consent of the parties as any other contract.” 
The support of such marriages by the courts in this clay is an out¬ 
standing illustration that laws are frequently an inadequate ad¬ 
justment to contemporary cultural conditions. At all times and 
places, marriage represents a definite change in the social status 
of tlie participants. All societies have therefore seen fit to signalize 


10 Schuler, Ruth Velma, “Some Aspects of Eugenic Marriage Legislation in 
the United States. Part One, Communicable Diseases.” Social Service Re¬ 
view 14:61-82 (March. 1940). 

Koegel, Otto E., Cotnmoii Law Marriage and its Development in the United 
States, page 7. Washington: John Byrne & Company, 1922. 
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the occasion by appropriate social rules and regulations governing 
this change in status. The mores of our society provide that this 
social recognition shall take the form of a license, followed by an 
appropriate ceremony. In perhaps half of the jurisdictions, how¬ 
ever,' marriage without benefit of license or ceremony is still upheld 

by the courts. 

Historically, there was every reason to expect that such marriaps 
would be outlawed early in our history. To combat the growing 
incidence of clandestine marriages and to clarify the curious 
canonical distinction between a marriage per verba de praesenti 
and per verba de futuro cum copula, the Catholic Council of Trent 
in 1563 ruled that only those marriages would be valid which were 
contracted in the presence of the parish priest and two or three 
witnesses. In England, informal marriages were prohibited as a 
result of the Hardwicke Act of 1753. The passage of this act re¬ 
sulted from an aroused public sentiment over the abuses arising 
from the so-called Fleet marriages. The “Fleet” was a debtors’ 


prison and contained some unscrupulous clerg)'men who would 
“marry matrimonially inclined couples cheaply, without banns or 
witnesses; present the parties with a ‘certificate’ and make them be¬ 
lieve they had been married in the most solemn manner.” The 
Hardwicke Act provided for the abolition of such marriages by 
insisting on the publication of the banns, the proper procurement 
of the license, and the performing of the ceremony in the parish 
church under ecclesiastical auspices. 

In the conditions prevailing in the New World, there is one 
good reason why the United States did not follow the clear-cut 
policy laid down by the Council of Trent and the Hardwicke Act. 
In a nation with a moving frontier, with its scattered settlements 
and lack of the customary institutions of a settled society, there 
were occasions when either the securing of a license was impossible 
or there was no officiant available. Even though such pioneer 
conditions might once have justified the entrance into marriage 
without benefit of social recognition, the argument loses validity in 
the twentieth century. Ignorance of the legal prerequisites for 
marriage can hardly be offered as an excuse in an age when literacy 


^^Ibid., page 30. 
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is widespread and information easy to obtain. The objection might 
be raised that there is no sound reason for branding as illegitimate 
the child of an informal union, who is not to be blamed because 
his parents failed to satisfy the social demands for marriage. This 
argument tends to confuse two separate problems. The explicit 
abolition of common-law marriage would not prevent the enact¬ 
ment of more liberal laws with respect to illegitimacy. The time 
may not be far distant when all 'the states will follow the examples 
of Arizona and North Dakota and declare all children legitimate 
and entitled to equal rights, regardless of birth out of customary 
wedlock. Turthermore, “common-law children” are extremely 
rare. 

The abuses which arise under the existing confused state of 
common-law marriage center chiefly about the inheritance of prop¬ 
erty. A number of cases arose during World War I, “where girls 
living in states ostensibly recognizing the rule (marriage by consent 
only) wished to marry American soldiers in France. Largely be¬ 
cause of dicta in the cases, many of these marriages were held valid 
for War Risk Insurance and other purposes.” The War Depart¬ 
ment cooperated to the extent of providing a formal written agree¬ 
ment prepared by the Judge Advocate General of the Army. This 
agreement, signed in the presence of witnesses by the soldier abroad 
and by the prospective wife at home, constituted a valid act of 
marriage provided the home state recognized the common-law prin¬ 
ciple. Since marriages by mail have been upheld by the courts 
in a few cases, in the absence of statutes specifically directed against 
them, it was natural that with comparable situations arising in 
World War II a large number of such marriages were contracted.^® 

Cases before the courts in recent years illustrate the opportunities 
which “gold-digging” women find in common-law status to make 
claims against the estates of their former “husbands.” An actress 
sought to be declared the unrecorded wife of a wealthy theatrical 
producer. Witnesses testified that they had lived together for many 
years, frequently introducing each other as man and wife. She was 
not mentioned in his will. In making income tax returns, he de- 


13 Koegel, Otto E., op. cit., pages 131ff. 

14 Vernier, Chester G.. op. cit., Volume I, page 143. 

iBMackay, Richard V., Law of Marriage and Divorce Simplified, page 
New York; Oceana Publications, 1946. 
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scribed himself as a bachelor, the status in which his friends re¬ 
garded him. Nevertheless the court decided that she was his lawtu 

wife and permitted her to share in his estate accordingly.^® 

In Minnesota, a man who was supposed to have been a bachelor 

died leaving a will that he had made some years previously. After 

the will was probated, a former housekeeper appeared claiming a 

widow’s share in the estate. She produced a contract of marriage 

which read: “Contract of marriage between N. Hulett and Mrs. 

L. A. Pomroy. Believing a marriage by contract to be perfectly 

lawful, we do hereby agree to be husband and wife, and to hereafter 

live together as such.” The court held that, since this contract was 

signed and sealed by the parties, their consent constituted a legal 

marriage. The court furthermore awarded the widow her share 

of the property, even though the contract had been kept a secret 

and there was no knowledge of their marriage in the com- 

« 

munity.” 

However ludicrous the variety of marriage laws may appear to the 
casual observer, for the individuals involved the situation may be 
anything but amusing. Two individuals may be guilty of bigamy 
or fornication if they remain in one state, whereas by the simple 
device of moving across a state boundary they may become legally 
married people. Two people erttered into a marriage informally 
in Virginia, where such marriages are invalid. They later lived 
in Maryland but failed to comply with the marriage laws of that 
state. Still legally single, they moved to New Jersey where they 
continued to cohabit and to represent themselves as man and wife. 
The United States Supreme Court held that their marriage was 
lawful in the last-named state.^® The fantastic extreme to which 
this relationship between the recognition of common-law marriage 
and state boundaries has gone is vividly pictured by an observer 
who imagines California residents going to the Lake Tahoe Club 
for an evening’s entertainment. A black line on the dance floor 
of the club marks the boundary between California and Nevada. 
Prior to 1941 when Nevada changed its la>v, common-law marriage 


isTurano, Anthony M., “Common-Law Wives,” American Mercury, 49: 
405-Hlll (April, 1940). 

17 Knox, Sarah T., The Family and the Law, page 34. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1941. 
isTurano, Anthony M., op. cit. 
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was recognized in that state whereas it was not recognized in Cali¬ 
fornia. Hence the situation was theoretically such that a couple 
on the Nevada side of the dance floor could get into serious dif¬ 
ficulty by merely saying, “I take thee—” 
tense. 


in words of the present 


This example serves to dramatize the lack of uniformity in state 
laws relative to marriage and the difificulties arising therefrom. 
The confusion is further compounded by the full faith and credit 
clause of the Constitution, which states: “Full faith and credit shall 
be given in each state to the public acts, records and judicial pro¬ 
ceedings of every other state.” In many respects, it is a most com¬ 
mendable provision of our federal structure that each state recog¬ 
nize the laws of every other state. In the matter of marriage and 
particularly divorce legislation, however, this clause turns out to be 
a source of considerable embarrassment. 

» 

Students of marriage legislation are not in complete agreement 
even as to which states recognize common-law marriage and which 
do not. Contradictory court decisions are to be found in the same 
state. A few states have passed statutes specifically stating that 
common-law marriage shall be null and void. Others accomplish 
the same result by saying that marriages contracted without proper 
solemnization or license are null and void. Difficulties arise when 
the laws set forth the proper legal procedure for marriage, and 
then other provisions state that noncompliance with such provisions 
shall not invalidate any lawful marriage. The intent of such laws 
is to make a marriage valid wherein either or both parties thought 
they had complied with the law but did not because of want of 
power or authority on the part of the license issuer or the officiant. 
This ambiguity leaves to the courts, however, the problem of deter¬ 
mining the precise interpretation of such statutes. In those states 
where no statutory provisions cover common-law marriage, either 
by direct or indirect measures, it is presumed that such marriage 

is valid. 

Common-law marriages are apparently recognized, either by court 
decisions or by statutory law, in approximately half of American 
jurisdictions. At the same time, there appears to be almost com¬ 
plete unanimity of opinion that there is no justification for such 


19 Ibid, 

20 Article IV, Sec. 1, Constitution of the United States, 
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practices. Supporting Vernier’s unequivocal assertion 21 that they 
should be expressly outlawed is the equally strong statement ot 
Koegel that “such marriages are opposed by the American Bar 
Association, The Commission on Uniform State Laws, all modern 
authorities on Sociology, Marriage and kindred subjects and should 

be abolished.’’ 22 

Provisions for Waiting Period. No serious student of society 
would question the desirability of insisting that such a radical 
change in social status as marriage should be safeguarded from 
precipitate action. For the individuals concerned, much marital 
difficulty could be prevented by requiring adequate deliberation 
before the step is taken. In the nineteenth century, the individ¬ 
ualistic tradition of freedom carried over into a hands-off policy 
with respect to entrance into marriage. In the twentieth century, 
there has been a modified return to the practice universally preva¬ 
lent in colonial America of blocking the gateway to hasty marriage 
by requiring advance notice of intent to wed. 

The general colonial practice was the traditional custom of 
publishing the banns. On three successive Sundays, usually in the 
parish church, due notice was given to the community that two 
individuals were to be married.. In some colonies, it was possible 
to avoid this excessive public notice by securing a license from the 
Governor or the county court. In Pennsylvania the parties con¬ 
cerned were required “to affix their intention of marriage on the 
court or meeting-house door of the county wherein they dwell, one 
month before the solemnizing thereof and to prove their clearness 
of all other engagements by a certificate secured from some reputable 
persons.’’ 23 New York went so far as to declare that any marriage 
which was celebrated without the publication of the banns or of 
public notice or without benefit of clergy or magistrate was void. 

As early as 1858 the state of Maine enacted a law providing for a 
waiting period between the application for the license and the time 
of marriage. Throughout the nineteenth century, however, the 
rest of the states allowed individuals to enter marriage as they chose. 
In the past fifty years there has been a growing awareness of 'the 

21 Vernier, Chester G., op. cit., page 18. 

22 Koegel, Otto E., op. cit., page 10. 

23Goodsell, Willystine, A History of Marriage and the Family, page 383, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 
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necessity for overcoming this excessive individualism. This has 
taken the form of laws which require that a time period, usually 
three or five days, shall elapse between the application for the li¬ 
cense and the actual celebration of the marriage. In some states, 
the license is granted at the time of application with the express 
provision that the couple cannot be married until a certain time 
has elapsed. The weakness of this variation has been demonstrated 
when the officiant has been willing to perform the ceremony on the 
day the license was issued, and then date the return according to 
the law. Another variation of the law provides for a period of 
time to elapse between the application for and the granting of the 
license and another interval between the date of the license and the 
time the ceremony can be performed. 

As in the case of the blood-test laws, many of the states that make 
provision for a waiting period allow the requirepient to be waived 
for good reason by a properly designated official. Emergency situa¬ 
tions can certainly arise which justify such waivers. Wisconsin, 
for example, names as grounds for waivers the dangerous illness of 
either party, pregnancy, or request of parent or guardian. Many 
instances occurred during World War II where a serviceman, on 
leave for twenty-four hours, desired to marry during that period. 
Such requests were frequently perfectly legitimate. On the other 
hand, abuses have arisen in some states. Where authority to waive 
has been lodged in too many officials, some have been found will¬ 
ing to grant the requests for insufficient cause. Even where the 
authority is given only to a few judges of the higher courts, a too 
lenient attitude can nullify the law. 

Progress has been slow in the matter of state provision by law 
for such a waiting period. Vernier reported in 1931 that seventeen 
jurisdictions had a modern form of advance notice law, whereas a 
1946 compilation 24 indicated that twenty-six states had such provi¬ 
sions. The requirement of a waiting period is clearly an effective 
device for the prevention of hasty and ill-advised marriages.^® The 
major reason why such laws have not been even more effective is 
the modern ease of mobility, which makes it possible to cross state 
lines into jurisdictions that do not have such barriers. Apparently 
there has been no disposition to copy the Delaware statute which 


24 Mackay, Richard V., op. cit., page 15. . ... v • i 

26 Brainard. Margaret. "Cancelled Marriage-License Applications.’ Sociology 

and Social Research, 25: 321-331 (March-April, 1941). 
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provides a one-day period for residents and a four-day interval 
for nonresidents, or the Rhode Island law which insists on a 
five-day period for female nonresidents of that state before mar¬ 
riage. 

Marriage-Market Towns. Only an excessively romantic per¬ 
son or one who takes the extreme position that marriage is the sole 
concern of the individual can view with equanimity the picture of 
the American Gretna Greens. The name Gretna Green derives 
from a town in Scotland across the border from England, to which 
couples came to contract a valid marriage at a time when the 
Scottish laws were exceedingly lax. The original town has lost 
its fame since the enactment of Lord Broughams Act in 1856 le- 
quiring a residence of twenty-one days.^® But the fame of the vil¬ 
lage has been perpetuated. For many years, the most prominent 
marriage-market town in the Eastern United States was Elkton, 
Maryland. The large signs appearing on the buildings and in the 
yards of the homes which advertised the business of marriage were 
only parts of a total picture that involved taxi driveis, jewelers, 
merchants, and others interested in the commercial aspects of this 
thriving business. In spite of a two-day waiting law passed some 
years ago, Elkton’s reputation was so well established that it con¬ 
tinued to do a thriving marriage business. The recent state law 
prohibiting the solicitation of wedding business in the county in 
which Elkton is located may do much to alter the situation. The 
scene changes; the problem continues. ^ 

In 1937, Illinois passed its blood-test law and a provision for a 
three-day waiting period. Soon thereafter, Iowa passed comparable 
legislation. The little town of Kahoka, Missouri, was conveniently 
located to attract couples who desired to escape the restrictions of 
the Illinois and Iowa laws and cross over into a state that had no 
such legislation. By 1941, Kahoka had become the most thriving 
marriage mart in the Middle West. This village of 1,781 people 
had the dubious distinction of issuing 4,641 marriage licenses in the 
first eleven months of 1941. In 1939, there were 1,133 licenses 
issued; in 1940, 1,353. Apparently it does not take long for the 
reputation of a new Gretna Green to become established.^^ On the 


26 Howard, George E., A History of Matrimonial Institutions, Volume I, page 
473, n. 2. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1904. 

27 “Missouri’s New Marriage Mill,” St. Louis Post Dispatch, November 30, 
1941, Part Nine, pages 1 and 5. 
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other hand, if sufficient publicity of an unfavorable sort is given to 
such havens, it is possible to bring the kind of pressure on legisla¬ 
tors leading to the enactment of waiting-period provisions. The 
subsequent passage by Missouri of a three-day law made short shrift 
of the reputation of Kahoka and similar Missouri towns. 

In the absence of federal lesiglation making for uniformity, the 
only solution to the perennial problem of the Gretna Green would 
seem to be for the states to enact reasonably similar legislation. It 
would then be impossible for any community to benefit financially 
because the laws in its state were more lax than those of neighbor¬ 
ing states. This need for uniformity becomes greater when blood- 
test laws and other restrictions are added to the waiting-period 
provisions. The effort to meet the problem by the enactment of the 
so-called Marriage Evasion Laws has not been successful.In 
some states, the residents are expressly prohibited from going to 
another state to enter into a marriage that would be void in the 
home state. Upon entering into such a marriage, the parties con¬ 
cerned will not be regarded as married. On the surface this 
sounds like an effective law. It covers, however, only those cases 
in which a marriage is declared null and void. Marriages are 
prohibited for a number of reasons but are declared void for only 
a few, notably bigamy and miscegenation. Hence the marriage 
evasion laws ordinarily do not get at the root of the difficulty. An 
effective marriage evasion law could be drafted which would cover 
all those who leave one jurisdiction to be married in another where 
the laws are less rigid. The reason such an inclusive law is not 
proposed may again lie in the **full faith and credit clause of the 
Constitution. The long period of confusion marked by contradic¬ 
tory court decisions respecting the legality of migratory divorce may 
effectively deter those who would propose or would have to ad¬ 
minister a strict marriage evasion law. 

Age at Marriage. College students invariably'reveal consider¬ 
able skepticism at figures showing the live births by age of the 
mother in any given year in the United States. For example, in 
1943 there were 3,377 live births to mothers in the age group 10 
to 14 years. The initial reaction of the student is that this total 
must represent only illegitimate births. The deduction is only 


28 Vernier, Chester G.. op. cit., Volume I, pages 209 ff. 
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partially true, since slightly less than two thirds of the total (2,144) 
were births out of wedlock. Of every one hundred live births to 
Negro mothers aged 10 to 14, approximately seventy-five were il¬ 
legitimate, whereas only forty-two out of every one hundred births 
to lyhite mothers of the same age group were so born. Students 
come from the social classes where education is prolonged and 
marriage is not usually contemplated before the twenties. i It 
therefore comes as a surprise that one in four Negro births and 
more than half of the white births to mothers 14 years of age or 
younger, representing a total of 1,233, occurred to legally married 
mothers.29 The common-law age of consent of 14 for boys and 12 
for girls has revealed an amazing persistence down to the present 

time. 

In the history of the Western World, the ages 14 for boys and 12 
for girls were early regarded as the time when the individual was 
mature enough to contract a valid marriage. The ancient Hebrews 
in their Talmud fixed the legal age for marriage at puberty, 12 for 
the girl and 13 for the boy. That biological maturity should carry 
with it the possibility of marriage is reasonable enough. In the 
predominantly agrarian culture that characterized the Western 
World down to the eighteenth century, it may have been an ade¬ 
quate adaptation to think in terms of the common-law tradition of 
such early ages for marriage. In simpler cultural conditions, where 
individuals are prepared to assume adult responsibilities at an early 
age, there is a close interconnection between the transition from 
childhood to adulthood and the onset of physiological maturity. 

When culture becomes highly complex and industrial, however, 
definitions of childhood are certain to undergo change. A girl of 
12 in a primitive society, in ancient Hebrew times, or even in the 
late Middle Ages of Western Europe, may indeed have been socially 
and biologically mature enough for marriage. A girl of 12 in 
present-day American society is still a child. The reasons for this 
changed cultural definition of childhood are clearly apparent. A 
complex culture demands a longer period of socialization, and hence 
there is a tendency to prolong the period of preparation for full 
adult participation. Furthermore, as the individual child comes to 
be more highly regarded socially, there is a corresponding tendency 


^Illegitimate Live Births By Race: United States, 1943, Vital Statistics—Spe- 
dal Reports, Bureau of the Census, Volume 21, No. 15 (November 15, 1945). 
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to prolong the period of immaturity. The span of years essential 
for formal education and preparation for highly specialized voca¬ 
tional activity has also been lengthened. Finally, there is the con¬ 
temporary social expectancy that an individual does not attain full 
maturity until the late teens or early twenties. 

In so far as the individual’s ability to make his own decision is 
concerned, this concept of maturity is consistently carried out. 
The state statutes show a high degree of uniformity in setting the 
age at which the individual may marry of his own volition. Forty- 
one of the forty-nine jurisdictions (including the District of Colum¬ 
bia) provide age 21 for the males, and thirty-three of the states set 
the age for females at 18. Variations from this uniformity are 
found in four states which set the male age at 18 and twelve which 
provide that the female shall be 21. 

If this were the complete picture, there would be no “child mar¬ 
riages.” As stated above, the common-law rule was that males of 14 
and females of 12 could make a valid marriage contract. This is 
known as the minimum age of consent. Where a state makes no 
statutory provision for these minimal ages, the presumption is that 
the common-law principle is in effect. Between the legal ages 
when individuals may marry of their own volition and the minimum 
ages of consent, the law provides that the individuals must secure 
the permission of their parents (or guardians). For example, in the 
state of Ohio the minimum age of consent is 18 for the male and 
16 for the female; the age when marriage is permitted without 
parental consent is 21 in both cases. A boy of 18 but under 21 
and a girl of 16 but under 21 can therefore contract a valid marriage, 
but only if each secures the consent of the parents (or guardians). 
There has been a trend in recent years to raise the minimum age of 
consent. Even though the movement is slow, there is a growing 
recognition of the necessity for legislation to be made consistent 

with the contemporary definitions of childhood.®® 

One of the reasons advanced by those who oppose raising the age 
of consent is that it would lead to an increase in premarital sex 
relations. This is related to another objection, namely, that a 
young girl who has become pregnant should be able to contract a 


30 Carter, Isabel G., “Legislators Define Childhood,’’ The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 212:38-41 (November 1940). 
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valid marriage in order to save the child from the status of illegit¬ 
imacy. The cure in this case seems worse than the disease. Some 
states have enacted legislation giving to the courts power to permit 
marriage under the age of consent when it is proved that the female 
is pregnant or already has had a child. It will do little good to 
raise the minimum age of marriage if the only solution to the 
problem of illegitimacy is to have the courts declare that a child 
of 12 is capable of assuming the responsibilities of marriage, mother¬ 
hood, and a family. There must be a more intelligent method of 
solving the vexed question of the illegitimate child without having 
recourse to the sanctioning of marriages which demonstrably run 

the greatest risks of impermanence. 

The abolition of such laws, together with the uniform raising to 
16 of the age below which no marriage could be contracted, would 
do much to eliminate “child marriages.” But there would stiU 
be difficulties to be overcome. Some of these obstacles are: 

(1) Falsifying of age, on oath, of the applicants is not too dif¬ 
ficult. Where a license can be issued with only one applicant ap¬ 
pearing or where a third person can get the license, the difficulty 
of preventing child marriage is increased. 

(2) Parents are often willing to make affidavits that the children 
are over the minirqum age. This connivance of unscrupulous par¬ 
ents could be corrected by requiring the submission of a birth or 
baptismal certificate. 

(3) Where the fee system of payment is in vogue, the license 
issuer may not be too eager to know the facts lest he lose the fee. 
Frequently he rationalizes his own carelessness by saying that if he 
does not grant the license, the applicants will have it granted to 
them in a neighboring town. 

(4) Where no advance notice of intent to marry is required, it is 
easier to avoid the age restrictions.^^ 

Breach of Promise to Wed. In 1931, one Bertha B. Cleavenger 
brought suit against John H. Castle in Michigan for breaking his 
contract to marry her. The testimony revealed that, when the 
parties first met, the man was earning $5 daily. Subsequent to the 
proposal of marriage he made a large sum of money in real estate 
speculation. For failure to carry through his promise of marriage, 

31 Richmond, Mary E., and Hall, Fred S., Child Marriages. New York: Rus¬ 
sell Sage Foundation, 1925. 
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the court awarded the plaintiff $450,000. When carried to the State 
Supreme Court, this award was reduced to $150,000. In a New 
York case, Honora May O’Brien vs. John Bernard Manning, the 
plaintiff was 29 years of age and the defendant 84, The evidence 
in this breach of promise suit was that there had been no period 
of courtship, merely an offer, an acceptance, and the wedding was 
to take place a few days thereafter. In making a judgment of 
$125,000 in favor of the plaintiff, the court said: “If a plaintiff 
enters into a marriage engagement from mercenary motives only, 
she may still recover if she intended and was willing to carry out 
the agreement.” (Honora had admitted in court that she had no 

affection for the 84-year-old Manning).^^ 

These are admittedly extreme cases of the grants of damages. 
Nevertheless, they do reveal the absurdity in contemporary society 
of the tradition that classifies breach of promise to wed with any 
other contractual obligation and permits the filing of such damage 
suits. Although the promise to man 7 should never have been 
regarded in the same light as a business or other contractual engage¬ 
ment, there still might be grounds for the contention that breach of 
promise suits were justified at one stage of our history. The past 
hundred years have witnessed a struggle for the emancipation of 
woman, politically, legally, educationally, and socially. Up to that 
time, the role of woman was a decidedly subordinate one to that of 
the man. In such a subordinate social position, it was only justice 
that the woman should be given a measure of protection. Marriage 
was woman’s principal career in a day when few other careers were 
open to her. But when woman reached a plane of relative equality 
with the male, this need for protection no longer existed. If 
breach of promise to marry is to continue to be an actionable cause 
for damage suits, then in an age of relative equality the man should 
entertain the suit as well as the woman. Although this is theo¬ 
retically possible today, it is practically, ruled out, since the man 
who would bring a breach of promise suit would get short shrift 

from the courts. 

What has happened is too well known to require more than a 
brief comment. Instead of being legitimate suits to recover actual 
material damages, the laws and the courts have conspired to make 

32 Turano. Anthony M.. “Breach of Promise: Still a Racket," American. Mer¬ 
cury, 32:40-47 (May 1934). 
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this a high-grade form of fraud and blackmail. Loss of reputa¬ 
tion, prestige, a broken heart have been given sizable money 
equivalents, the amount of such money often being in direct rela¬ 
tionship to the attractiveness of the plaintiff in impressing a jury. 
The more sensitive the person is to social approval and disapproval, 
the less likely is she to bring such a suit. Yet such persons are the 
very ones who may have suffered most from the breaking of the 
promise to marry. In the face of the possibility of such a suit, 
especially if the man be wealthy, marriages with no foundation in 
genuine affection have been entered into, only to lead to early 

divorce. 

When Vernier published his first volume oi American Family 
Laws in 1931, he was careful to point out all the arguments that 
could be adduced in support of such anachronistic laws. He 
shows that some people take the position that, since this is a very 
important social contract and society is so interested in carrying it 
out, a heavy penalty for failure should be allowed. Another argu¬ 
ment is that suits of this type should be allowed to protect the more 
emotional female sex from the wrong, deceit, and fraud of the male. 
Because these suits tend to succeed in larger proportion than other 
violations of contracts, the inference would seem to be that they 
are based on a just claim. By their decisions the courts have ap¬ 
parently given a favorable answer to the question of the desirability 
of the actions. 

Even though Vernier thought that none of these arguments had 
great validity, he conceded that if such suits could not be out¬ 
lawed certain changes could be made in present practices. He 
listed some desirable changes: (1) the requirement of a written 
promise to marry; (2) separate suits for seduction; (3) limiting dam¬ 
ages to the material loss actually incurred; and (4) if sentimental 
damages are permitted, limiting them to a reasonable figure. In 
1935, Indiana passed a law abolishing all civil actions for breach 
of promise and New York and other states followed with similar 
statutes. Public comment at the time of the passage of the New 
York law was favorable and included statements that this would 
end blackmail estimated at ten million dollars annually extracted 
by gold-digging women by mere threats of breach of promise actions. 


i 
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Naturally it is impossible to know what the actual figure might have 
been. Whatever the amount of money involved, the fact was 
brought to light that the scandals associated with breach of promises 
were not confined to the cases actually reaching the courts. 

A Sound Eugenic Marriage Law. From the standpoint of 
social well-being, there can be no disagreement that marriage and 
childbearing should be denied to individuals wdth such clearly 
established hereditary defects as feeble-mindedness and certain 
psychoses. The chances of marital maladjustment are certainly not 
enhanced when either or both of the parties come to the union 
with mental defects. Furthermore, in a culture which has come 
increasingly to emphasize the rights of the child, it is common sense 
to demand that, as far as possible, no child shall begin life with 
the foreordained handicap of subnormal mentality. 

When one moves from these general statements to the specific 
question of framing a law to carry them into effect, certain difficul¬ 
ties arise. A major source of the difficulties is that the science of 
genetics has not advanced to the point whye it is possible to say 
without qualification that a given defect is primarily inherited 
and not the result of unfavorable environmental conditions. Great 
progress has been made in the study of the genes which either singly 
or in combination are the determinants of physiological characteris¬ 
tics of the individual. The problem is one of effectively isolating 
the inherited factors and evaluating their importance in relation 
to the environmental. Not so many years ago it was commonly 
stated that eighty per cent of feeble-mindedness had an hereditary 
basis. Today, a more usual figure is fifty per cent. The purely 
hereditary factors become still more difficult to assess when it is 
claimed that certain cases of feeble-mindedness may be occasioned 
by conditions in the uterine environment of the embryo. These 
cases may be more closely associated with what are usually termed 
congenital causes than hereditary ones. 

Granting that much remains to be done in the scientific study 
of genetics before it will be completely safe to legislate in the field 
of marriage prevention, this is hardly a sufficient excuse for the 
present archaic legislation. There is a sharp distinction between 
the legal and the scientific definition of insanity. Even so, the 
categories covered in eugenic marriage laws include those difficult 
to classify under either a legal or a scientific definition. Twenty- 
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one of the states include the broad term, insane; nineteen use the 
term, idiots; fifteen, imbeciles; eleven, feeble-minded; eight, o un¬ 
sound mind; seven, lunatics; two include persons unable to con¬ 
tract. In the absence of any precise definition of what these terms 
connote, it would take a high degree of omniscience on the part o 
a license-issuing official to decide whether or not a given individual 
was a "lunatic,” an "imbecile,” or “of unsound mind.” 

To overcome this shifting of the decision to the license-issuing 
official, some states now provide that in any doubtful case the 
official must submit the application to the state board of health. 
After the appropriate investigation, the state board rules on 
whether or not the application can be granted and notifies the 
official accordingly. This might be an effective device were it not 
that the authority to issue marriage licenses in some states is 
vested in such a large number of officials. For example, Maine 
had (about 1929) 626 officers who are empowered to issue marriage 
licenses. New Jersey 578.” To expect rigid uniformity of pro¬ 
cedure and careful compliance with the law when such power is so 
widely dispersed and the officials concerned may depend for part 
of their livelihood on license fees is to adopt an excessively op¬ 
timistic view of the social conscience of such public servants. 

It is possible to draft a much sounder eugenic law than those 
now in existence. Such a law would define the causes of hereditary 
deficiency in the light of the best available genetic science, and in 
addition would make provisions for adequate administration and 
enforcement. Marriage could be denied first to that small group 
of individuals with defects whose hereditary basis is unmistakable, 
such as those suffering from Huntington’s chorea, haemophilia, and 
similar disabilities. The second and more important group nu¬ 
merically would include those whose individual and family his¬ 
tories and public school or institutional records present indis¬ 
putable evidence of hereditary feeble-mindedness or hereditary 
psychosis. The administration of such a law could be lodged in 
the state board of health, which in turn could be required to con¬ 
sult the best available biological and medical experts for a decision 
on an individual case. These state boards should be further 
required to prepare an annual listing of individuals who, on the 

34 Folsom, Joseph K., The Family and Democratic Society, page 470. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1943. 
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basis of previous institutional care in private or public hospitals, 
give reasonable evidence that they are not biologically fit to enter 
marriage. Such a list should also include individuals whose public 
school records cast serious doubt on the advisability of their being 
permitted to marry and propagate. Other reliable sources for 
such suspicious cases could be included. These lists, to be re¬ 
garded as highly confidential, would be placed in the hands of 
every license-issuing official with the express provision that no in¬ 
dividual so listed could be granted a marriage licen.se without the 
approval of the state board. The rights of the individual person 
could be protected from an unjust decision by a provision for ap¬ 
peal from the decision of the state board. Severe penalties on 
license issuers who violated the law would go far to insure enforce¬ 
ment. 

Aside from the definitions of cases of hereditary deficiency brought 
into accord with modern knowledge, these are not radical proposals. 
They have been the intent of legislation in some states, as evidenced 
by laws now in the statute books. A Michigan provision reads: 
“No person who has been confined in any public institution as a 
feeble-minded, imbecile or insane patient, or who has been ad¬ 
judged to be thus mentally deficient, shall be capable of contract¬ 
ing marriage, or securing a license, without filing with the county 
clerk a verified certificate from two licensed physicians that such 
person has been completely cured and that there is no probability 
that such person will transmit any of such defects or disabilities to 
the issue of such marriage.” An Iowa statute calls for the state 
board of control to furnish quarterly lists of mental defectives to 
the clerks who issue licenses in order to prevent maniage of ,such 
defectives. New Hampshire provides as follows: “It shall be the 
duty of all superintendents of schools and of all who have charge of 
instruction in private schools or state schools annually in July to 
file with the state board of health the names of all epileptics, im¬ 
beciles, feeble-minded, idiotic and insane persons who have left 
school or have become fourteen years of age during the preceding 
year.” From this sampling of states, it can be seen that there has 
been a groping for a concerted attack on the pioblem of denying 
marriage to those who will transmit hereditary defects. It is ap- 

35 Vernier, Chester G., op. cit.. Volume I. page 195, n. 4. 
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parent, however, that the above samples of existing laws must of 
necessity be inadequately enforced in view of the lack of concise¬ 
ness in the definition of defectives. Only when the law makes a 
clear, concise definition of mental defectives which is in accord 
with scientific knowledge can there follow an intelligent program 
of administration and enforcement. 

Annulment. On historical and theoretical grounds, annulment 
means that a valid marriage has never existed because conditions 
at the time of marriage, were such as to render the union unlawful. 
By the same reasoning, divorce actions would be entertained only 
on grounds which appeared subsequent to the wedding day. In the 
history of the Western World, the Church taught that marriage was 
indissoluble. Hence the only way to dissolve the marital bond was 
to have a Church court declare that some impediment existed at 
the time of marriage which made the union invalid from the begin¬ 
ning. Since Canon Law prohibited marriages within seven degrees 
of relationship (reduced by Innocent III in 1215 to four) and affinity, 
it was possible to produce evidence that a given marriage was initi¬ 
ally invalid. The introduction of the principle of spiritual affinity 
(arising from baptism, the relationship of godfather or mothei, 
and the like) produced a thriving business in medieval Church 
courts effecting the nullification of marriages.^^ The fact that 
a large segment of present-day American society does not recognize 
divorce means that the only recourse from impossible marital 
situations resides either in annulment or legal separation. The 
abuses which led to frequent actions for annulment at an earlier 
time have been removed. Such petitions for the setting aside of 
marriage occur today in relatively small numbers.^® 

Because of the ecclesiastical background, the common-law posi¬ 
tion with respect to annulment was clear-cut. Such action re¬ 
sulted in making the marriage invalid from the beginning and 
implied that any children born of the union were illegitimate. In 
addition, there could be no property settlements or alimony, in 
view of the logical theory that no marriage had ever really occurred. 
Over against these historical and theoretical considerations, how¬ 
ever, have been the practical exigencies of life situations. Because 


37 Howard, George E., op. cit., Vol. II, page 57. 
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of the conflict between these two points of view, much confusion has 
arisen in law and in practice with respect to annulment. The dis¬ 
tinction between conditions existing at the time of marriage and 
those appearing later is not maintained, since the grounds for 
divorce are often among the same (bigamy, physical incapacity, 
fraud) as those for annulment. In some states, the decree of 


annulment means that no valid marriage ever existed; in others, 
the marriage is regarded as void only from the date of the decree. 
“Some provide only for a restoration of property held by the parties 
at the time of marriage; others permit an equitable division of 
property held by husband and wife at the time of annulment; eleven 
states authorize the granting of alimony to the wife, as in divorce; 
many others are entirely silent on the problem of property rights, 
and similarly fail to make any provision for the legitimacy and 
maintenance of children of annulled marriages.” 

This confusion led Vernier to suggest that the only possible 
way to reconcile the historical and theoretical aspects with practical 
necessity was to change the laws so that the consequences of annul¬ 
ment actions should be as nearly as possible like those of divorce. 
Under the present contradictory situation, suits for annulment are 
apparently rare in most jurisdictions where divorce is relatively 
easy. In their detailed study of actions for divorce, annulment, 
and alimony from July 1, 1930, to December 1, 1930, in the state 
of Ohio (where divorce is granted on a number of grounds), 
Marshall and May found that, of a total of 9,237 actions begun, 
8,961 were for divorce and only forty-four for annulment.^® In 
a similar study of Maryland cases, the proportion of actions 
for annulment was relatively insignificant compared with the 
suits for divorce.'*^ In contrast, they point out that in Ne.w 
York State (where divorce is difficult to procure) the number of 

divorces granted in 1930 was 4,801 as compared with 1,030 annul- 

# 

ments.^2 

For the country as a whole, the number of annulments granted 
annually is an insignificant proportion of the number of marriages 


30 \'ernier, Chester G., op. cit.. Volume I, pages 237-238. 
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dissolved.^ The most common grounds on which such actions are 
brought are: (1) fraud; (2) bigamy; and (3) nonage, or under i le 
legal age. The latter two are clear enough; the first deserves 
some comment. The New York courts have maintained that mar¬ 
riage is like any other contract and hence any misreimesentation at 
the time of marriage which deceived the other party is a ground for 
annulment. A review of cases adjudicated by the courts of this 
state shows that such misrepresentation may result from concca - 
ment of state of health (venereal disease, epilepsy, tuberculosis); 
misrepresentation as to pregnancy; fraudulent statements as to 
wealth, fortune, or character; false statements as to religious beliefs; 

or other deceptions.*^ 

The foregoing discussion has not included all aspects of legisla¬ 
tion affecting marriage. Laws relating to the prohibition of mar¬ 
riage on account of blood kinship, bigamy, or miscegenation, the 
administration of marriage laws with respect to forms of license, 
license-issuing officials, those empowered to perform the cciemony, 
and the recording of marriages; the recognition of marriages which 
do not follow the usual procedures because of the religious affilia¬ 
tions of the parties concerned—these are some of the phases of 
marriage laws which have been omitted. The selection of those 
which have been considered was based primarily on the conclusion 
of Vernier that the general social welfare would be promoted by 
improvements in these particular laws. 
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The Family and the Democratic Ideal 


The Nature of the Democratic Ideal. The American scene 

has offered a happy combination of circumstances for the achieve¬ 
ment of a relatively high degree of political democracy. In an 
expanding economy there was a nice correlation between freedom 
of economic opportunities and the growth of political liberties. 
The opening of the twentieth century saw the end of the frontier 
with its manifold implications for American life.’^ The nation was 
drawn into world affairs at the same time the continent was 
settled, a process aided by scientific advances that tended to make 
the world shrink in size. In addition, the competition for world 
markets, the growth of great industrial combines, the transition to 
finance capitalism, the divorce of management from ownership, 
the depletion of natural resources, and the declining curve of pop¬ 
ulation growth have focussed public attention on the necessity of 
economic democracy as an essential corollary of political democracy. 

The democratic credo has been an integral part of the American 
ethos. In the development of this society, the changes in the 
larger culture have been reflected in the microcosm of the family. 
The same forces have appeared in the status and relationships of 
the family as in the revolutionary gospel of liberty and equality on 
the larger stage. The “rights” of the individual have gradually 
ceased to refer only to the man, as woman has insisted on her 
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recognition as a person. Similarly, the growth of democratic 
ideology recognizes the child as an individual, free from the capri¬ 
cious and arbitrary dictates of its biological progenitors, and poten¬ 
tially a free citizen of a free commonwealth. These and other 
aspects of American democracy will be considered in terms of the 
family. 

The democratic credo has had derivative effects on other aspects 
of marriage and the family. The process of courtship, for example, 
is highly democratic, implying as it does that the girl is an individual 
^in her own right who must be constantly consulted. The demo¬ 
cratic courtship relationship is one in which two persons with 
equal rights and personalities come together to work out theii 
common destiny without'interference by state, church, or parents. 
To an increasing extent, the girl has educational advantages equal 
to those of her suitor and can make up her mind as well as he can. 
The democratic ideal of free choice is an integral part of the 
process by which the American family is founded. 

The democratic foundation is further strengthened by the 
growing economic independence of women, which constitutes one 
of the most important single changes undergone by the family in 
the past century. Today marriage must offer more than mere 
“board and keep” to the girl who has learned to make her own way 
in the world. If the marriage proves unsuccessful, the knowledge 
that she can maintain herself economically makes the wife less 
willing to endure such a relationship. The emancipation of 
women makes the family a more democratic relationship, based upon 
mutual agreement of two persons, each of whom can make an in¬ 
dependent contribution to economic life. In contrast to the time 
when there was no place for women outside the family, modern 
society has brought a democratic individuality to the marriage re¬ 
lationship. 

The economic independence of women has had another effect 
upon the stability of the family which grows directly out of the 
individualistic attitude toward marriage. Since she is no longer 
obligated to look toward marriage for economic security, the 
young woman looks to it for other satisfactions, particularly those 
of personal happiness. She expects something very special in the 
way of satisfaction of such needs, something which will so fill her 
life that she will willingly submit to economic subordination when 
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she decides eo work no longer. This subordination may be some¬ 
thing new in her life, since she has hitherto often been on an equa 

economic footing with boys of her own age. She has 
the satisfactions of virtual independence, particularly when she has 
cut herself off from her own family. In an earlier day, she had n 
preliminary period of freedom and hence accepted the dependence 
of marriage with comparative equanimity. Today there must be a 
considered compensation before she will voluntarily and perma- 

ncntly abandon this hard-won freedom. ^ ^ 

The democratic, equalitarian, and individualistic family is the 

product of a society that stresses these traits in all phases of life. 
Conversely, a feudal, totalitarian, and corporate family is the ideal 
projected by dictatorial countries. In a democracy, marriage is an 
individual matter and the individual bows to no external power 
in exercising his freedom of choice. Under Fascism, marriage was 
a duty to the state, a relationship whose principal function was to 
provide the state with a steady supply of potential soldiers. Fascism 
opposed the democratization of the family ^and attempted to reduce 
it to the status of a functionary of the state. The centralized power 
of the totalitarian state took over many of the principal functions 
of the family to a degree not seen under the more easy-going tra¬ 
ditions of a capitalist democracy. By denying the right of women 
to become individuals and to have an intelligent choice in the major 
decisions of courtship and marriage, authoritarian countries at¬ 
tempted to turn back the clock to the static conditions of feudalism. 
In view of the secure place of democratic marriage in the hearts 
of the American people, it is doubtful whether they would sanction 
any such interference with their own traditions, even if a spurious 
family solidarity resulted. We apparently prefer democracy and 
individualism, even if they imply a high rate of family disorganiza¬ 
tion. This combination has received pragmatic sanction in the 
United States. 


Legal Equality of Women. A century ago, the American 
Woman issued her Declaration of Independence. This occurred on 
July 19, 1848, when the first convention summoned in behalf of 
Woman’s Rights was held in Seneca Falls, New York. This meet¬ 
ing, together with those which succeeded it, led to the formation of 
a program that contained three primary objectives; (1) to free the 
persons and property of married women from the absolute control 
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of their husbands; (2) to open to all -women opportunities for a 
sound and liberal higher education; and (3) to secure for women full 
political rights. The degree to which these objectives have been 
achieved in so short a time is truly remarkable. 

In the early days of our national life, woman’s status continued to 
reflect Old World backgrounds and traditions. Her place was in 
the home, but even there her authority was definitely subordinated 
to that of the husband and patriarch. Though it was not literally 
true in all respects that “husband and wife were one person, and 
the person was the husband,’’ yet in many ways it was all too true. 
Writing in 1845, “Edward Mansfield attributed the denial of legal 
personality to married women to the Scriptural saying that a man 
shall ‘cleave unto his wife and they twain shall be one flesh’ . , . 
[He] declares the husband ‘has the sole right to the remedies for 
legal wrongs committed against (the wife’s) person. (His) control 
over the person of his wife is so complete that he may claim her 
society altogether,—that he may maintain suits for injuries to her 
person;—that she cannot sue alone; that she cannot execute a deed 
or valid conveyance without the concurrence of her husband.’ . . . 
At marriage the woman ‘loses the entitle personal control over her 
property as long as the marriage continues. . . . The personal 
property of the wife, as such, in her own right, such as money, 
goods, animals and movables of all descriptions, vests at marriage 
immediately and absolutely in the husband.’ ’’ - 

In Massachusetts before 1840, a woman could not legally be 
treasurer of her own sewing society unless some man were respon¬ 
sible for her. A husband could claim the wages of the wife earned 
outside the home. If an emplt/yer paid her own earnings to a 
wife, he could be prosecuted by a drunken and improvident hus¬ 
band and compelled to make payment again to him.^ Even to this 
day in the state of Georgia a wife does not own her own wages 
earned outside the home unless she is separated from her husband. 
If she lives apart, her earnings and those of the children in her 
custody are her separate property and free from the control of 
the husband. To characterize this status as a survival is to indicate 

that the practice was once generally in vogue. 

2 Quoted by Goodsell, Willystine, A History of Marriage and the Family (Re¬ 
vised Edition), page 465. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 

3 Calhoun, Arthur VV., A Social History of the American Family, Volume II, 

pages 94-95. New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1945. 
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At common law there was no question about the superior power 
of the father over the control and custody of the chikhen. At hLs 
death he could will them to the care of another without the consent 
of the mother, just as during his lifetime he could legally apprentice 
his children at an .early age and the mother could say nothing.* 
It is generally accepted today that the parents share equally in the 
rights and privileges of control and custody of their chikhen. In a 
minority of the states, there are certain modifications that give the 
father a theoretical, if not always practical, preference. Although 
present-day courts, in proceedings leading to divorce, tend to regard 
parents on an equal plane in awarding the custody of the children, 
the welfare of the child is given the primary consideration in such 


award.^ 

The gains of women in other respects have been tremendous. 
In all of the states, the wife owns after marriage the clothes and 
other personal property that she owned prior to marriage. With the 
exception above noted, and in several other states where the matter 
is not clear, the wife is entitled to her own earnings outside the 
home. Her powers of contracting independently have been recog¬ 
nized by some of the states, but others hedge this privilege about 
with certain restrictions. In nearly all of the states, mother and 
father have equal rights of inheritance from a deceased child. In 
the eight “community-property states,’’ each spouse has a half in¬ 
terest in all the property acquired after marriage even though the 
control of such property during the joint lives of the spouses re¬ 
sides in the husband. In the majority of the states, the mother 
shares equally with the father in the child’s earnings. In no state 
is the wife entitled to determine the choice of the family home, 
except that for certain purposes she can have a domicile of her 
own.® 


In the light of these advances it seems a far cry from the Woman’s 
Rights meeting in Philadelphia in 1854 when an objector from the 
audience shouted: “Let women first prove they have souls; both 
the Church and the State deny it.” ^ In recent years Congressional 
committee hearings have been held on the so-called Lucretia Mott 


4 Tbid. 

® Weinman, Carl A., “The Trial Judge Awards Custody,’* Lanf and Contem¬ 
porary Problerns, 10: 721-736 (Summer, 1944). 

Vernier, Chester G., American Family Laws, Volume III. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1936. 

7 Calhoun, Arthur W., op, cit,, Volume IT, page 125. 
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Amendment to the Constitution. This amendment would empower 
Congress to ,pass appropriate legislation guaranteeing equal rights 
to men and women. Although great progress has been made in 
state legislation-during the past century, this does not mean that 
the married woman has as yet achieved full equality. Much re¬ 
mains to be done to improve and to clarify existing laws. 

There is always a tendency to overemphasize on the part of the 
proponents of any reform measure. Nevertheless, many real 
discriminatory abuses still exist. The National Woman’s Party 
indicated some of the abuses in the following statement in support 
of the proposed Equal Rights Amendment; “There are still on the 
statute books of the forty-eight States more than one thousand 
laws discriminating against women because of her sex. Discrimi¬ 
natory laws deprive women of equal economic opportunity and of 
the right to manage their own property. In some States a husband 
can collect his wife’s wages and can collect for loss of her services. 
In other States a woman has not equal guardianship of her children. 
There are States in which the bond of a woman will not be 
accepted even though she may be a successful business woman 
supporting her husband and family. In these States she could not 
even furnish bond for her own son or daughter incarcerated in jail. 
Women do not inherit equally with men in all States. . . .’’ ® 

• . On July 19, 1946, the Equal Rights Amendment came up for 
a vote in the United States Senate. The vote was 38 in favor to 
35 opposed. Because of the necessity for a two-thirds majority. 
Senate Joint Resolution 61 thereby failed.® One reason for the 
failure of the upper chamber to endorse this amendment may have 
been that many prominent women leaders and others sympathetic 
to women’s rights believe that full legal equality is not a desider¬ 
atum. They fear that full legal equality may lead to the abolition 
of those laws which have been enacted over the past fifty years for 
the protection of women. This legislation has been passed to 
discriminate in favor of women by governing such matters as mini¬ 
mum wages, minimum hours, night work, and related subjects.^® 


8 “The National Woman’s Party Explains its Proposal For an Equal Rights 
Amendment,” Congressional Digest, Vol. 22, page 102, (April, 1943). 

0 Congressional Record, July 19, 1946, Vol. 92, No. 142, page 9535. 

10 "Should Congress Approve the Proposed Equal Rights Amendment to 

The Constitution?” Congressional Digest, Vol. 22, pages 107-128 (Apn , )• 
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Educational Equality of Women. The general attitude in 
colonial America toward the education of women was that such 
instruction should be confined to household duties. The variety 
of arguments employed by those who would restrict even elementary 
public instruction of females sounds strange in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Genuinely sincere and honest people questioned whether 
girls had the innate ability to respond to any education. Others 
advanced such arguments as; (a) to teach girls to write would en¬ 
courage them to forge their husbands’ and fathers’ signatures; (b) 
to teach them geography would make them discontented with their 
lot and desire to wander; (c) most of the subjects they would be 
taught would unfit them for their primary responsibility of house¬ 
wife and mother. So deeply ingrained were the traditional beliefs 
concerning the inferiority of women that: “Even as late as 1788 the 
town of Northampton, Massachusetts, now the seat of Smith 
College, voted to be at no expense for the education of girls. And 
Boston .... in 1790 admitted girls to its public schools only in 
the summer months. Not until 1822 were girls in Boston freely 

admitted to the common schools.’’ 

In spite of these tardy recognitions of the right of girls to receive 
an elementary education, the democratic fervor of the eighteenth 
century brought with it the admission of girls to the elementary and 
in some cases to the secondary schools. When the step had been 
taken, it was logical that the democratic experiment of the first half 
of the nineteenth century should witness woman’s demand to be 
admitted on an equal basis to institutions of higher education. In 
spite of misgivings on the part of some people in influential posi¬ 
tions, Oberlin College in Ohio opened its doors to both boys and 
girls in 1833. At the same time, Mary Lyon was carrying on a 
vigorous campaign in Massachusetts for the establishment of a 
female school of higher learning, which resulted in the opening of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary in 1837. In 1855, when the regents of 
the state of New York gave to a woman’s college the right to grant 
degrees and offer courses similar to those given men, the presidents 
of other institutions were horrified. One college president 
wrote: “A few dreamers, I understand, are trying to develop a 
college for women in the village of Elmira. The idea of giving 


uGoodsell, Willystine, op. cit., page 467. 
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a woman a man’s education is too ridiculous to appear credi¬ 
ble.” 12 

This was not an isolated instance of opposition to the new move¬ 
ment. Countless voices were raised against this degradation of 
womanhood. Groves summarizes some of the reasons adva'nced; 
“Feminine ambitions were the abandonment of divine decree 
registered in the physiological structure of the woman. They led 
toward the hardening of female character, the loss of sex appeal, the 
throwing away of the instinctive satisfaction of motherhood, the 
surrender of domestic companionableness for the deceptions and 
disillusionments that followed the attempt to imitate men. The 
penalties of such ambitions were race suicide, physical and nervous 
ill-health, loss of marriage opportunity, and social disorganization. 
The women who chose to break into higher education destroyed 
their charm, selfishly rebelled against the obligations and sacrifices 
that belonged to women and without which there could not be a 
civilization safe for either men or women. . . .” One critic stated 
that: “For our part we are convinced that too much has been done 
already in forcing girls through courses of hard studies, and that 
any further steps in that direction will necessitate hospitals and 
asylums alongside of Colleges for women.” No less a personage 
than President Eliot of Harvard is reported to have “shrunk from 
taking his part of the responsibility of introducing the education of 
women in Harvard College.” 

While the opponents raged, the struggle went forward with 
victory after victory for the women. Vassar was chartered in 1861 1 
and opened in 1865. Wellesley was chartered as a seminary in 
1870 and empowered to grant degrees in 1877, Smith College in 
1871, and Bryn Mawr in 1880. The University of Michigan was 
opened to women in 1870. Even Harvard, President Eliot notwith¬ 
standing, had its Radcliffe College in 1894. Those who resented 
the thought of granting women a higher education would be sur¬ 
prised to see the present figures for enrollment in American col- , 
leges. Of approximately 1,500,000 students resident in 1940 in 


12 Quoted by Calhoun, Arthur W., op. cit., Volume II, page 90. 

18 Groves, Ernest R., The American Woman, page 313. New York: Emerson 

Books, Inc., 1944. 

14 Quoted by Groves, Ernest R., op. cit., pages 314-315. ^ 

15 Groves, Ernest R., op. cit., page 319. 
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universities, professional schools, junior colleges, and teachers col¬ 
leges, both publicly and privately controlled, more than 600,000 were 
women.^* Members of the faculties of all such schools totaled 
131,000, of which number 37,000 belonged to the sex that only a 
little while ago could allegedly undertake higher education only at 
the risk of losing its “feminine graces.” The fact that woman has 
achieved equality of opportunity with respect to higher education 
does not mean that she is everywhere accepted in professional 
schools or is welcomed into the professions on an equal plane with 
man. The struggle for equal access to medicine, law, engineering, 
and governmental positions continues. Although complete demo¬ 
cratic equality has not been accomplished, woman has made a 
phenomenal advance. 

Political Equality of Women. The Seneca Falls and other 
early Woman’s Rights meetings made much of the familiar slogan, 
“taxation without representation.” If women were to be denied 
the right to vote and be represented in their government, they 
should not be taxed to support it. On August 18, 1920, Tennessee 
became the thirty-sixth state to ratify the Nineteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution. This aspect of woman’s struggle for democratic 

equality was concluded. 

It is an interesting commentary on Frederick Jackson Turner s 
thesis on the influence of the frontier in American life to observe 
that Western states took the lead in granting suffrage rights to 


women. While they were still territories, Wyoming in 1869 and 
Utah in 1870 granted equal voting rights to women. Colorado 
followed in 1893 and Idaho in 1896. The agitation gathered such 
momentum that in the decade prior to the adoption of the Federal 
Amendment a number of states by popular vote decided to give 
women this right. Of the fifteen states which had passed such 
legislation prior to 1918, only New York and Michigan were located 
east of the Mississippi river. Washington in 1910, California in 
1911, Oregon, Kansas and Arizona in 1912, Nevada and Montana 
in 1914—this list substantiates the contention that much progressive 
legislation has come from the West, as a result of the leveling 
tendencies of the frontier. Where women are scarce in numbers, 
where judgments are based on the dignity and worth of the person 


‘^^Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1943, page 218. Washington: U. S. 
Department of Commerce, 1944. 
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irrespective of sex, and where status is not assigned but achieved_ 

under such conditions egalitarianism will thrive. 

The liberation of American women should not, however, be 
ascribed entirely to the influence of the frontier. Other factors 
were also operative in the process. One of the reasons for the sub¬ 
ordinate position of woman a century ago was the fact that the hus¬ 
band was the breadwinner and the wife was economically dependent 
upon him. As the economic opportunities for self-sufficiency have 
increased, a corresponding development of equality has followed. 

Economic Independence of Women. The introduction of the 
factory system into New England occurred in the textile industry, 
which was well suited to women workers because of their adeptness 
in acquiring the necessary skills. From the point of view of the 
employer, there was an advantage to be gained in offering incentives 
to women to enter the new mills because they would work for 
smaller wages than men for the same kinds and amounts of work. 
“Women formed,” remarks Calhoun, “two-thirds to three-fourths, 
and in some places as much as nine-tenths, of the total number of 
factory operatives in the first half of the century. Many of the 
early mill-workers were country girls who simply came in for a time 
in order to earn a little money, often for their wedding outfits.” 
Only a small proportion of the early factory workers were married 
women endeavoring to combine homemaking with working for 
wages. This does not alter the fundamental fact that, once the 
tradition had become established that woman could be economically 
independent, this was the beginning of the end of her subordina¬ 
tion to man. According to Groves: “Thus the textile mills opened 
the door to an opportunity for women which rapidly increased as 
one occupation after another provided the means for an indepen¬ 
dent, self-supporting wage-career for women. Women had gained 
an entrance into the economic experience that had so long been 
reserved for men, but they were not to find their passage easy, 
although for their ultimate escape from masculine dominance, it 
was sufficient that they had broken through.” 

The past sixty years have witnessed a speeding-up of the process 
which had its beginnings in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Decade by decade, the number of women wageworkers has been 


17 Calhoun. Arthur W., op. cit.. Volume II. page 175. 

18 Groves. Ernest R.. op. cit., page 128. 
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increasing at a rate faster than the population as a whole. In 1870, 
there were approximately 1,700,000 female wage earners. In 1940 
the total number of females in the labor force of the country had 
increased to nearly 13,000,000, of whom more than 11,000,000 were 
at work. Of all persons gainfully employed in 1900, some 17.7 per 
cent were women, whereas by 1930 the percentage had risen to 21.9.^*^ 
For the week ending April 13, 1940, female workers comprised 24.9 
per cent of all those employed.^o This increase from approximately 
one female worker to six male workers in 1900 to one to four by 
1940 was still further accelerated by the wartime experience. At 


the peak of war production and employment in mid 1943, the 
number of employed women was slightly over 18,000,000, or one 
third of the total employment figure. This ratio of one woman 
to three men workers was maintained in 1944 when employment 


had declined .21 

The influx of women into the wage-earning occupations from 
1941 through 1944 was not a long-time trend but rather a short-time 
result of the war crisis. Many of the women who entered the 
factories on account of war-time needs have already returned to 
their homes. But many others who experienced for the first time 
the satisfactions derived from economic self-sufficiency will remain 
in the labor market, if conditions permit.^2 The short-time in¬ 
crease in the number of women workers from 1941 to 1944 will revert 
to a more normal curve of increase in the relative and absolute num¬ 
bers of such workers. The fact that one in every three wage 
earners in 1944 was a woman, however, is the significant phenom¬ 
enon. Woman has definitely advanced her position and status and 
has demonstrated that she can be economically self-sufficient. This 
gain in turn tends to promote an attitude of independence in other 
relations between the sexes. 

Man lost another advantage as a result of the war experience. 
This was the notion that, however far woman might go in invading 
many occupations previously reserved for men, there were still 


19 Baber, Ray E., Marriage and the Family, page 376. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1943 {op. cit.), pages 133, 139. 

21 “Effects of War Casualties on Economic Responsibilities of Women,” ' 

Monthly Labor Review, 62: 181-186 (February, 1946). 

22 Ibid. 
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certain industries for which she was unfitted by nature. The 
stimulus of war demands resulted in throwing open to women one 
after another of these occupations, previously considered “for men 
only.” Personnel managers initially complained that the man¬ 
power shortage forced them to employ women workers on jobs for 
which they were not suited. Six months after the women had been 
employed, the same officials reluctantly admitted that the impossible 
female workers were doing as well as the men. This was true in 
the manufacturing and mechanical industries, trade, transportation, 
and other fields in which women had little experience prior to the 
war. Only in the heaviest or in extractive industries did the pre¬ 
vious attitudes persist.^^ 

In the hundred years since the Seneca Falls Convention, the 
American opportunity to experiment with democracy has been 
accompanied by the liberation of the female sex from millenia of 
male dominance. The original demand was for equality in legal 
personality and property rights. This was soon extended to higher 
education, the franchise, and economic rights. The American 
woman is still far from full and complete equality in social, political, 
legal, and economic respects. The trend is unmistakable, however, 
in spite of the temporary veto by the United States Senate of abso¬ 
lute equality in the proposed Equal Rights Amendment to the 
Constitution. 

The Emancipation of Childhood. The form of the' family 
brought to the New World was the patriarchate which had reigned 
in the Old World. Minor modifications occurred over the centuries 
in the exercise of absolute paternal authority. Yet just as the wife 
occupied an inferior position to the husband, so the child was re¬ 
garded as subordinate in every respect to the elders. Not only 
did the settlers bring with them their established family pattern 
but, especially in the North, they also imported a Puritan-Calvinis- 
tic view of the universe. Massachusetts Bay was never the complete 
theocracy of Geneva, but there was clearly present the conception 
that society should be governed by divine decree, specifically those 

decrees dictated by the Deity to the ancient Hebrews. 

One such decree, “Honor thy father and mother,” was not inter¬ 
preted in those days merely as giving respect to parents. Obedience 

2 .' Robinson, Mary, “Woman Workers in Two Wars,” Monthly Labor Re¬ 
view, 57: 650-671 (October. 1943). 
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of the strictest sort was expected of children. As Calhoun points 
out: “Parents were addressed as ‘esteemed parent’ or ‘honored sir 
and madam.’ A pert child was generally thought to be delirious 
or bewitched. One son of a stern Puritan said that he ‘never 
ventured to make a boy’s simple request of his father, to offer so 
much as a petition for a knife or a ball without putting it into 
writing in due form’ . . . Stern and arbitrary command compelled 
obedience, submissive and generally complete.” The legal right 
of the father to exact even the death penalty from a disobedient or 
rebellious son was a direct carry-over from the superordinate-sub¬ 
ordinate roles of the ancient patriarchal family. Although history 
does not record a single instance of a colonial father exercising this 
legal right, this does not change the fact that he enjoyed such a 

prerogative.^® 

In a predominantly agrarian society, the household furnished the 
child with vocational education. Early American society was not 
only agrarian but it also had other characteristics that required the 
economic cooperation of the child at an early age. The practical 
exigencies of a wilderness to be subdued made work a necessity for 
all. To these concerns were added the Puritan ethic that idleness 
was conducive to sin and therefore displeasing to the Deity. Hence 
each new child was not only a mouth to be fed but also a new pair of 
hands to work in a common enterprise. So ingrained were these 
conceptions that even today some opponents of child labor laws 
base their opposition on the idea that idleness is the Devil’s work¬ 
shop and that unremitting toil is still as important as ever. 

The early insistence of the colonial father that the child be taught 
work habits did not imply any lack of appreciation of formal educa¬ 
tion. Every child was expected to become literate and the later 

I 

insistence on universal education at public expense was therefore 
an extension of the ideas of the nation’s founders. Although 
literacy was highly regarded, the period of formal education was 
not an extended otie except for those entering the ministry or the 
law. This lack of necessity for a prolonged formal education and 
the fact that the child was early taught work habits led to a short¬ 
ening of the development of maturity. Marriages occurred at an 
earlier age, more nearly coincident with biological maturity than 


24 Calhoun, Arthur W., op, cit., Vol. I, pages 111-112. 

25 Ibid,, page 121. 
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at the present time. At sixteen a young man was regarded as 
capable of performing the functions of husband, father, and bread¬ 
winner, At that age he paid taxes and was eligible for service in the 
military forces of the colony. 

As with the struggle of*women for liberation, the first half of the 
nineteenth century represented the cultural watershed between the 
old attitude of complete subordination of the child and the present 
democratic attitude. Calhoun reports an English woman writing 
in 1848 that “the indulgence which parents in the United States 
permit to their children is not seen in England; the child is too early 
his own master; as soon as he can sit at table he chooses his own 
food, and as soon as he can speak argues with his parents on the 
propriety or impropriety of their directions.” To this aspect of 
American life which struck an observer from another culture, 
Calhoun adds: “Emerson quoted a man who said that it was a 
misfortune to have been born in an age when children were nothing 
and to have spent mature life in an age when children were every¬ 
thing. Such must have seemed to many the effect of democracy on 
family relations.” 

The quotation from Emerson represents an exaggeration, to be 
sure. Nevertheless, here was the beginning of that process which 
has led the twentieth century to be characterized as the “Century 
of the Child.” The elements of truth in this phase are apparent 
to anyone familiar with the contemporary definitions of the legal 
rights of the child in the family, the emphasis on provisions for 
recreation and education, measures for safeguarding the health 
and well-being of the child, laws prohibiting child labor, the social 
concern for the underprivileged child, the handicapped and the 
dependent child, and finally the changing attitudes toward the 
treatment of the illegitimate child. This concern is evidenced 
by the White House Conference on Children which is held once a 
decade and to which are invited representatives of all agencies in¬ 
terested in the problems of the child. The guiding principles that 
governed the approach of the 1940 Conference to the various 

aspects of child welfare were in part as follows: 

“Preparation of the child for a democratic life has significance 


26 Calhoun, Arthur W., op. cit., Vol. II, page 67. 
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only if he is to enter a social system patterned on the democratic 

principle. ... . . , • v i 

“The most general and far-reaching institution in which democ¬ 
racy may be fostered is the family. The family may be, and theie- 
fore should be, for the child the threshold of democracy. Relations 
between parents and child, among all members of the family, and 
between family and world outside therefore offer the first materials 
in the school of democracy. In this first school of democracy, the 
family, the child develops his first moral and ethical standards and 

receives his first religious training. 

“As civilized life becomes more complex, the responsibility for 

meeting the needs of the child is divided more and more between 
family and community. As standards of living rise and scientific 
invention multiplies the means for making life safer, happier, longer, 
and more meaningful, the economic costs of adapting the child 
to this complex life increase . . . First in order, therefore, is a 
family group itself adapted physically, morally, spiritually and 
economically to give the child the best start in life. To this end 
the establishment of economic security for the family is of basic 
importance. 

“Political and economic competence and economic solvency of 
the community are next in importance, so that an adequate supply 
of the basic community services for the welfare of the child may be 
assured: Schooling, recreation, health supervision, medical care, 
religious training, and vocational preparation. . . . 

“Whatever the degree of excelleijc'e of the democratic setting of 
life—political, economic, educational, religious, cultural—some 
children are handicapped in the enjoyment of its blessing. These 
handicaps may be physical or mental; they may arise out of un¬ 
happy home life, the loss of parents, or discriminations against 
minority groups; they may be the result of economic destitution 
or insecurity, or of a pathological condition in the child’s own make¬ 
up. In a democracy every effort will be made to counterbalance 
these handicaps by providing for all children as nearly as possible 
the equal opportunity in life and in the pursuit of happiness thaft 
was assumed to be the foundation of this Nation in its Declaration 
of Independence.” 


28 tVhite House Conference on Children in a Democracy, Final Report, U. S. 
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Educational Opportunities. This White House declaration is 
more than a mere statement of nebulous goals or remote ideals. 
The facts speak for themselves and indicate that these are the 
directions in which American society is moving. The presence of 
thirty million children 5 to 17 years of age in elementary and 
secondary school emphasizes the fact that the democratic belief 
in formal education for all children is not merely an ideal but 
is approximating complete reality. In the short period from 
1930 to 1936, the proportion of children reaching the last year of 
high school increased from seventeen to thirty per cent of those 
entering the first grade. A portion of this increase admittedly re¬ 
sulted from the decline in economic opportunities during the de¬ 
pression, with a concomitant tendency to continue schooling. This 
does not alter the long-time increase in the proportion of children 
attending school, as well as the increase in the average length of 
schooling. 

To be sure, all children do not have an equal opportunity to 
secure as much formal schooling as their potentialities may warrant. 
Two and one quarter million nonrelief families in 1935-36, with an 
average number of persons per family of 8.1, had a mean per capita 
income of $221. In contrast, 11,000,000 families with an'average 
number of persons per family of 3.4 had a per capita income of 
$542.29 The formal education of children in the former group will 
be interrupted by the necessity of working for wages to relieve the 
strain on the family resources. This group with the largest families 
(nonrelief) comprised less than .eight per cent of the total number 
of families in the United States, but at the same time provided for 


approximately one third of the total number of dependent children. 
So long as one third of the children of the nation are in the largest 
families with the smallest per capita’income, mere accessibility to 

formal education is not enough. 

Another evidence of inequality in educational opportunities arises 
from the fact that states vary widely in economic resources from 
which taxes are derived for the support of schools. “One southern 
State,’.’ comments the White House Conference, “spent for educa¬ 
tion in 1930 as little as $19 per child 5 to 17 years of age, compared 
to $109 per child spent by Nevada and to $58, the average for the 


_ I 
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United States. .... It has been estimated, moreover, that to have 
spent for education in 1930 the national average of $58 per child 
of school age, 8 States, all in the Southeast, would have needed 
more than the whole of their tax income under a model tax 
plan . . . while several other states could have done it with less 
than 25 per cent of their tax income. ... Regional and State 
differences in economic capacity, due largely to the concentration 
of resources and industry in a few areas, make it literally impossible 
for a large proportion of the Nation^s children to obtain a reason¬ 
ably good education under existing methods of school support.” 
The only apparent solution for this inequality would seem to be an 
extended program of federal assistance to the poorer states. Those 
who fear federal encroachments in the control of the educational 

I 

system will be vocal in opposing any such expanded program. 

The Parent, the Child, and the Law. The past hundred years 
have witnessed striking changes in the legal definitions of the rights 
and obligations of parents and the corresponding rights and duties 


of the child- These changes may be epitomized in the statement 
that the emphasis was formerly placed on the rights of the parents— 
especially the father—with a kind of hands-off policy when it came 
to the obligations of the parents. At the present time, the emphasis 
is placed on the welfare of the child, which means that the state has 
increasingly placed itself in loco parentis in insisting that the obliga¬ 
tions of the parents shall be discharged. Various explanations 
for this development have been offered. In a simpler society the 
family could provide for the educational, protective, health, and 
other needs of the young. In an urban, industrial society there is 
the inevitable necessity for the larger community to provide such 
services in the absence of the ability of the family to supply them. 
A second reason may be that the relative proportion of young chil¬ 
dren in the population has been declining. One of the consequences 
of a declining birth rate is to make those children who are born a 
more precious asset because of their relative scarcity. Whatever 
validity these and other alleged reasons may have, another factor 
must be mentioned. Just as the American experiment in democ¬ 
racy implied that the social subordination of woman would have to 
give way to recognition of woman as a relative e<jual with man, so a 
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corollary of the democratic ideology is that the <;hild shall also be 
treated as a person in his own right. The very fact that the child is 
extremely dependent and incapable of being regarded as an adult 

person means that a democratic social system has an obligation to 
insure measures for his protection. 


At common law, the parents (meaning the father) had virtually 
unlimited rights to the control, custody, and services of the children. 


Such rights would logically carry with them corresponding responsi¬ 
bilities for protection and support. Yet the obligations for support 
were primarily of a moral rather than a legal nature. It was 
observed above that the absolute ri^its of the father have given 
way to a relative equality of control and custody between father and 
mother. At the same time, decisions of courts of law and equity 
plus legislative enactments have created the presumption that the 


welfare of the child is central in questions involving such control 
and custody. There is practical legislative uniformity in the states 
making the parents civilly liable for the support of their children, 
however widely the particulars of the laws may vary. Similarly, 
all of the states have criminal statutes making it compulsory for 
neglectful parents to support their minor children.This is 
usually accomplished through the laws which make desertion and 
nonsupport a criminal offence. 

Contemporary courts are constantly faced with problems in¬ 
volving the custody of children. Where the problem arises by 
reason of parental neglect or because of the delinquency of the 
child, the development of the juvenile court has come to assume 
jurisdiction. The procedures in such courts involve the awarding 
of the custody of the child in such a way that the best interests of 
the child and the community will be served. Mentally or phys¬ 
ically disabled children, children of parents one or both of whom 
have died, and children of divorced or separated parents are addi¬ 
tional instances of court concern for the awarding of custody. 
Starting with the premises that the well-being of the child is the 
central consideration and that a reasonably good parent-child home 
environment is preferred to any other arrangement, the courts de¬ 
termine whether the child shall be in the custody of the father, 
the mother, or some other designated individual or agency.»- 


31 V'ernier, Chester G., op. cit.. Volume IV, pages 4-5. 

32 Clarke. Helen I.. Social Legislation, pages 210 If. New York: D. Appleton- 
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English common law, building on the inheritance from feudal 
times, gave the preference in inheritance to the oldest son. Fur¬ 
ther preference was given to male as opposed to female heirs. At 
the time of American colonization, the systems of entail and primo¬ 
geniture were well established in England, where they maintained 
the permanence of family estates, titles, and honors. It was nat¬ 
ural that the leveling tendencies of the New World, plus the fact 
that land was plentiful and inhabitants scarce, should produce 
modifications in these systems. Although Massachusetts did early 
give the eldest son a double portion of the inheritance, it was in 
the agrarian South that the greatest possibilities arose for the 
establishment of these practices. Today, however, there is no 
vestige left of the aristocratic traditions of entail and primogeni¬ 
ture. Children in all states share equally in inheritance, regardless 
of age or sex. In the matter of inheritance from parents, the 

democratic equality of children is recognized.®® 

The right of the father at common law to punish the child was 
recognized with the implied qualification that excessive or im¬ 
moderate cruelty was prohibited. Today the mother shares with 
the father in the privilege of correction and punishment. It is 
difficult to say what the criminal liability of parents may be at the 
present time for inflicting unreasonable punishments, unless as a 
result permanent injury ensues. Few cases actually come before 
the courts, since all the states grant authority to certain courts to 
deprive the parents of custody of the children under given cir¬ 
cumstances. The wilfully abused child now has recourse to the 
juvenile courts; society has thus provided a means for insuring that 
the ancient prerogatives of the parents shall not be exercised to 
the detriment of the child.®^ 

The duty of the parents to provide education for the child is 
long established. It is included in the common-law requisitions 
for parents to supply the necessaries. This duty has been taken out 
of the hands of parents in a society where provisions are made in 
all the states for a public school system with attendance required 
of all children between certain ages designated by statute. The 
laws also provide for penalties against parents who wilfully refuse 
to send their children to school. These laws represent invasions 

.of former parental • rights, since they deprive the parents of the 

- ^ 
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servkes of their children during school hours, at the same time 

forcing them to maintain the children while the larger society edu¬ 
cates them.®® 

This movement to free the child from rigid patriarchal family 
controls and to recognize that he is a concern of the entire society 
has been accompanied by new definitions of the child’s obligations 
to the parents. The child formerly had no legal duty to support 
his parents even though they might be incapable of supporting 
themselves. In a majority of the states it is now required that 
children be liable for the support of their parents. In most in¬ 
stances this is a civil liability, but it may also be a criminal one. 
In certain states it is both. The statutes usually provide that the 
parents must be poor, in need, or incapable of their own support, 

and that the child must have adequate means to give tlie requisite 
assistance.®® 

Child Labor and the Democratic Ideal. Closely allied to the 
increasing right of every child to an education and to certain at¬ 
tentions from his parents has been the progress of laws prohibiting 
child labor. In this field, there has occurred a veritable revolution 
in public opinion during the twentieth century. In 1900, ap¬ 
proximately twenty per cent of all children in the nation 10 to 

15 years of age were gainfully employed. By 1930 this proportion 
had declined to about five per cent. No one today accepts the 
former notion that it is wholesome for children to work for exces¬ 
sively long hours in factories or fields. The belief that industry 
cannot be operated without child workers is equally discarded. 
The American public now accepts the principle that no child under 

16 should be employed during school hours or engage in manufac¬ 
turing, mining, or other pursuits in which power-driven ma¬ 
chinery is involved. It is also generally accepted that children 
14 and 15 years of age should be allowed to engage in agriculture, 
domestic service, street trades, light industry, and similar occupa¬ 
tions in after-school hours and vacation periods.®'^ 

Other generally accepted standards of child labor are; (1) that 


35 Vernier, Chester G., op. cit.. Volume IV; pages 63 ff. 
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children under 18 years of age should not be permitted to work 
longer than eight hours a day, forty hours a week, and six days 
per week; (2) that employment certificates should be requned of 
all persons under 18 years of age after due certification that the 
individual is physically fit to work; (3) that industrial homework 
should be completely eliminated. The last-named principle has 
grown out of the conviction that harm has been done to the health 

of growing children by such sweatshop labor. 

These are minimum standards to which most enlightened people 
subscribe, although legislation in the forty-eight states'is still far 
from uniform in accepting them. Considerable impetus was 
given to the abolition of child labor in the industrial codes drawn 
up in 1933-35 by the National Industrial Recovery Administration. 
The Public Contracts Act of 1936 set the minimum ages of 16 
for boys and 18 for girls in the production of goods contracted for 
by the Federal Government. In 1938 the Fair Labor Standards 
Act ensured a further measure of control by denying shipment in 
interstate or foreign commerce of goods produced in establishments 
that employed children under 16 years of age. The Federal Child 
Labor Amendment, which would provide uniformity throughout 
the nation in setting up minimum standards of child employment, 
was passed by Congress in 1924. The Amendment states that 
Congress shall have the power to limit, regulate and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age.®® Although this amendment 
has been before the states for more than twenty years, only twenty- 
eight states ratified it up to 1946. Powerful interests with a 
variety of motives successfully blocked its approval in a number 
of states, even though public opinion polls indicated a decided 
majority in its favor.®® 

The four decades from 1900 to 1940 thus witnessed a progressive 
decline in the number of child workers, a gradual approach to uni¬ 
formity in state legislation governing the employment of children, 
and a profound development of public sentiment to protect the 
child. The number of young workers 14-17 declined from nearly 
2,500,000 in 1920 to about 1,000,000 in 1940. The war years tem¬ 
porarily arrested this trend. Wartime demands increased the 

« 
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number of workers 14-17 years of age to nearly 3,000,000 in April, 
1944, and 5,000,000 in the summer months of that year. Educa¬ 
tion suffered from this wartime employment, with high school en¬ 
rollments declining from 7,244,000 in 1940-41 to something over 
6,000,000 in 1943-44.^° Teen-age workers contributed more than 
their share to the labor supply during World War II, with the 
total exceeding peacetime expectations by 2,800,000. Many of 
those still in school worked after school hours, thus adding to the 
labor force but curtailing their educational development. Ap¬ 
proximately one third (1,500,000) of the wartime civilian workers 
aged 14—19 were still attending school during the war. Young 
workers who had left school worked on an average of forty-six 
hours per week, which was approximately the same as the older 
workers.^i 

f 

With the return of the postwar work week of 40 hours for adult 
workers, it should be relatively easy to revive the previous insist¬ 
ence on standards of child labor in terms of hours and working 
conditions. The reabsorption into peacetime activities of eleven 
million men temporarily taken out of the potential labor force 
meant fewer opportunities for part-time work and less pressure on 
children to combine schooling with labor. On the other hand, 
when children leave school for work, they are reluctant to return, 
and certain child labor standards which seemed well established 
prior to the war may be difficult to reinstate. Wartime pressures 
for production led to a general relaxation by the constituted au¬ 
thorities in enforcing existing legislation with respect to types of 
employment, hours, and conditions of child labor. It takes some 
time to ^festore entirely the prewar trend toward the greater pro¬ 
tection of children. 

Child Health and the Democratic Ideal. If the democratic 
credo of equal opportunity is taken seriously, it should also imply 
that every child has the **right” to be born with as few handicaps as 
possible in a society that prides itself on its scientific and medical 
advances. The United States Public Health Service estimated 
some years ago that 60,000 babies were being born annually with 
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congenital syphilis^^ For this group, equality of health oppor-. 
tunities in life was already denied. The rapidity with which the 
states have adopted the Prenatal Examination Laws, as discussed 
in the previous chapter, reflects the determination of the federal 
health service to carry through its antisyphilis program. It also 
reflects the willingness of the people’s representatives to make in¬ 
telligent use of the available medical knowledge to prevent many 

children from starting life unequally. 

It is also taken for granted, in theory at least, that every child 
should have an equal chance to pass through that most hazardous 
'period of life, the first year. Phenomenal have been the advances 
made in the past forty years in the reduction of the infant mortality 
rate. If the birth registration area of 1915 were truly represent¬ 
ative of the nation as a whole, then for every 1,000 live births ap¬ 
proximately one hundred babies died within the first year. In 1944, 
the number had been reduced to forty.^® Even in the short period 
between 1933, when records for the whole country were first avail¬ 
able, and 1944, the rate for the nation declined from fifty-eight to 
forty. This represented a decline of thirty per cent in a single 
decade. In 1944 the national infant mortality rate was 39.8 per 
1,000 live births, and individual states varied from 30.7 in Con¬ 
necticut to 85.2 in New Mexico.^* The rate for white children 
was 36.9 per 1,000, whereas that for Negro children was 59.3. 
The highest rates and the smallest declines were in those areas where 
the birth rates are generally the highest and the economic condi¬ 
tions poorest.^® This wide disparity between Negro and white' rates 
for families of varying economic status'' emphasizes that all chil¬ 
dren do not have an equal chance to survive the first year of life. 

In 1942 almost one third of all infant deaths occurred within 
twenty-four hours after birth and almost two thirds within the 
first month of life.^® This situation indicates the importance of 
more adequate care of mothers during pregnancy and parturition, 
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.as well as better care for the newborn. For many years, the 
maternal mortality rate in the United States remained at a'rela¬ 
tively constant figure between seventy and sixty deaths per 10,000 
live births. Compared with other advanced countries, the medical 
profession in the United States felt very apologetic over the loss 
of mothers as a consequence of childbearing.^'f Concerted efforts 
on the part of the medical profession and interested social agen¬ 
cies have brought about a progressive reduction in the maternal 
mortality rate during the past fifteen years to 31.7 per 10,000 live 

births in 1941 and 25.9 in 1942.*® 

Some share in these remarkable achievements must be ascribed 
to the Maternal and Child Health features of the Federal Social 
Security Act of 1935 and subsequent amendments thereto. This 
joint federal-state attack on infant mortality and maternal mortal¬ 
ity was a continuation of the Congressional Sheppard-Towner Act 
of 1921. Federal aid ceased under this law in 1929, but some of 
the states continued their activities until the revival of the program 
with the passage of the Social Security Act in 1935. The original 
federal allotment was $3,800,000 annually. This was to be as¬ 
signed to the states on the basis of two principles: (1) matching 
state funds for maternal and child health services, the amounts to 
be granted depending largely on the proportion of the births of the 
entire country occurring in each state; (2) grants to states in finan¬ 
cial need, which grants need not be matched. The administra¬ 
tion of these provisions was placed in the hands of the United 
States Children’s Bureau and the Secretary of Labor. Since it was 
to be a joint federal-state project, the state laws had to meet 
minimum federal standards before the federal government would 
participate.®® 

In 1939, the annual appropriations were increased, and by 1946 
all of the states (including the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico) were participating in the program. According 
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to the amendments of August, 1946, the annual grants were in¬ 
creased to 111,000,000. Half of this sum must be matched by the 
states. “From the matched funds, each State receives an assured 
minimum of $35,000, and the remainder is allotted in the same 
proportion that the number of live births in each State bears to 
the live births in the United States. The unmatched portion, 
$5,500,000, is apportioned on the basis of a State s financial need 
for assistance im providing services in accord with plans worked 

out with the Children’s Bureau.’’ 

The primary objective in this program has been to encourage 

the state health departments to improve maternal and child health 
services, especially in rural areas and in those regions suffering 
from severe economic distress. The long-range characteristics of 
maternal and child health services are the only aspects considered 
here. These provisions should not be confused with the emer¬ 
gency program, adopted during the war years, for maternal and 
child welfare provided by the federal government to wive> of cer¬ 
tain categories of members of the armed services. Among the 
types of services that constitute the long-range program of state- 
federal cooperation are: child health conferences, prenatal clinics, 
public health nursing services, demonstration centers, home delivery 
nursing services, examinations of school children, and corrective 
dental services. 

Children of Unmarried Mothers. One other aspect of twen- 
tieth<entury American attitudes toward the child remains to be 
considered. This has to do with children of unmarried parents. 
The number of such children born out of wedlock in 1943 was 
82,586, of which number approximately 61.5 per cent were born to 
nonwhite parents (largely Negro) and about 38.5 per cent to white 
mothers.®^ This total understates the actual condition, since it 
includes only those thirty-eight states and the District of Columbia 
which include a question on legitimacy on the birth certificate. 
Further'more, it is highly probable that the number of unregistered 

illegitimate births is much greater than unregistered legitimate 

0 
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births. Owing to these two qualifications, it is safe to say that more 
than 100,000 children are at present born annually to unmarried 
mothers. 

If the democratic credo means what it says, the manner in which 
Society treats the child born out of wedlock would be an indication 
of the practical working of the democratic ideal. Much progress 
in this direction is apparent, even though contemporary law and 
practice are still far from according to this child absolute equality 
of status. The rigid teachings of the Church with respect to sex 
have meant that the unmarried mother has been treated with ex¬ 
treme cruelty and the child has been denied privileges normally 
accorded to those born in a socially approved manner. At com¬ 
mon law, the illegitimate child was filius nullius, the child of no one. 
This meant that the law recognized no legal relationship between 
the child and his mother and even less between the child and his 
father. This harshness was somewhat mitigated in practice be¬ 
cause the community wanted to avoid acceptance of responsibility 
for the child. Hence the mother was considered as having a moral 
right to claim him and to make provisions for his support, even 
though she may have had no such legal right.®* 

The long-time trend in the United States has been one of im¬ 
proving the status of the child of the unmarried mother. The 
general legal principle now universally accepted by the states is 
that the child is the son of the mother, that he takes her domicile 
and name, that he is connected with her by ties of blood, and that 
he has the right to inherit from her. There are three methods 
provided by which such a child may become legitimate; (1) by 
marriage of parents after the birth of the child; (2) by petition to 
a court for legitimation if the parents are not married; and (3) by 
acknowledgment of paternity. Some states, notably Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, have enacted legislation which in effect places upon the 
appropriate state agency the responsibility for acting as a kind of 
parent to children born out of wedlock. In actual operation this 
means that the state boards, operating through local agencies, 
assist in establishing through appropriate court action the paternity 
of the child and fix responsibility for his continued care and sup- 
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port. Although the administration of these laws leaves much to 
be desired, their intent is to assure the child that he shall not be 
handicapped by the accident of birth but that he shall have as nearly 
as possible the same opportunities as if he had been born in lawful 

wedlock. c 

In recent years, the trend to more democratic treatment or cnil- 

dren born of unmarried mothers has been accelerated. Arizona 
and North Dakota have enacted laws placing the illegitimate child 
on equal legal footing with the legitimate child. Following the 
earlier examples of California and Massachusetts, in the past ten 
years eight additional states have passed statutes which eliminate 
the question of legitimacy from the birth certificate. Doubtless the 
reason for this legislation has been the growing feeling that the 
child should not have to face throughout life the stigma attached 
to his birth. Some maintain that this legislation is ill-advised, 
since the administration of social welfare requires adequate statis¬ 
tics on individuals born out of wedlock. They insist that the same 
end would be accomplished if the law provided that, in cases such 
as work certificates and school records where copies of the birth 
records are required, such copies need not contain the information 
concerning the birth out of wedlock.^* 

Perhaps more important than safeguarding knowledge of birth 
has been.the growing conviction that public assistance should be 
available to these children on the same basis as to legitimate 
children. In some states, much progress has been made in this 
respect by state and local agencies. Federal funds have been made 
available for child welfare workers in rural areas where the assist¬ 
ance has been given to unmarried mothers. In the states that 
have been willing to cooperate, the federal contributions for aid to 
dependent children are now permitted to be utilized for the main¬ 
tenance of families that comprise only the unmarried mother and 
child. It is to be expected that some abuses should occur in con¬ 
nection with these changes. At the same time, the principle is 
consistent with the democratic belief in equality of opportunity 
for the child regardless of the unfortunate accident of his birth. 

S4 Hanna, Agnes K., “Changing Care of Children Born Out of Wedlock,” 
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The Family and Science: I 


Science and American Culture. No discussion of the American, 
ethos can be complete without recognizing the part played by 
applied science in American life. The average American can be 
pardoned if he pays homage to Science, even to the point of almost 
religious veneration. Although largely ignorant of the theoretical 
discoveries of pure science, he is the daily beneficiary of their 
practical applications. In the day-to-day conduct of his affairs, 
however, he is no more likely than other people to apply the 
objectivity associated with scientific methodology. He is ex¬ 
tremely gullible to all kinds of advertising containing the word 
“scientific.” Furthermore, even in educational circles there is a 
tendency to parade a kind of dogmatism under the name of science 
—a form of pedagogy which the true scientist is the first to condemn. 

Pari passu with the developments in physics, chemistry, and 
allied fields that have made possible this technological society 
have been the advances in the biological and medical sciences. 
Although the physical sciences have impinged on the family in 
many ways that will be apparent in subsequent discussions, the in¬ 
fluence of the biological sciences has been even more direct. In 
an unscientific era, it was pardonable if people did not observe the 
connection between the physical union of the sexes and the fact 
of conception. Among many primitive peoples there is still a 
lack of understanding of the mechanism of biological reproduction 
and hence a tendency to ascribe pregnancy to the entrance of a 
spirit-child into the human body via one of its orifices. As recently 
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as the Roman jurists, there was a clear distinction between the 
“natural” relations of the mother to the child and those of e 
father, which belonged to the sphere of civil lawd In a time when 
biological science was in its rudimentary stages, individuals could 
scarcely be expected to know the mechanisms of reproduction. To¬ 
day, at least an elementary knowledge of this science should be 
available to everyone. Such information is the intellectual birth¬ 
right of all who live in the twentieth century. 

The following discussion is concerned with the impact of bio¬ 
logical science upon certain aspects of the contemporary family. 
The authors are not biological scientists. Highly specialized in¬ 
formation of this type is not essential, however, to demonstrate the 
effects which this knowledge has had upon American culture with 
particular emphasis on the family. The biological sciences have 
exerted a profound influence through the results of research on 
the physiological aspects of marriage and child-bearing, plus the 
rapid dissemination of this knowledge. The contemporary inter¬ 
est in such matters constitutes both a cause and an effect of the 
role of biological science in the American ethos. Even the most 
rudimentary understanding of the nature of these processes im¬ 
plies some familiarity with research in this vital field. Acceptance 
of this part of our scientific heritage has been complicated by a 
variety of religious prohibitions, moral taboos, and folk supersti¬ 
tions. Education is the most democratic way to bring this part 
of our scientific heritage into the public domain. 

The ensuing discussion will doubtless seem oversimplified to the 
medical man and the biological scientist. The exposition is in¬ 
deed elementary, for the authors have neither the knowledge nor 
the desire to make it otherwise. Some understanding of the physiol¬ 
ogy of conception, however, is clearly essential to a grasp of such 
family problems as contraception, sterility, abortion, child care, 
and infant and maternal mortality. Knowledge of such matters 
is readily available to the technically trained, but it has not been 
made generally accessible to the average layman. Many popular 
misconceptions continue to have currency because of this failure 
to democratize the existing knowledge and to make such informa¬ 
tion as much a part of the common scientific heritage as that in 

1 Briffault, Robert, The Mothers (Three Volumes) Volume II, page 445. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1927. 
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other fields. To the woman who dies in childbirth because of 
inadequate medical care; to the poverty-stricken family that per¬ 
force continues to have more children than it can adequately feed, 
clothe, or house; and to the childless couple who both desire 
children and can afford them—to these and many other groups the 
scientific heritage of the American ethos has little meaning be¬ 
cause it has seldom been applied. 

The Physiology of Conception.- The gonads or sex glands of 
the male are called the testes. They form in the embryonic stage 
within the body cavity. Prior to birth they move downward 
through the inguinal rings, carrying with them the spermatic cords, 
nerves, and blood supply. They settle in the scrotum. Their loca¬ 
tion in the male outside the body cavity, with a consequent lower 
temperature, appears to have a bearing on the problem of fertility. 
At the age of puberty, these glands are normally prepared to pro¬ 
duce mature germ cells, known as spermatozoa. The seminiferous 
tubules or coiled arrangements in the testes are found on examina¬ 
tion to contain sperm cells in all stages of development. When 
completely formed and mature, they migrate to another coiled 
structure, known as the epididymis. From there they pass into 
the tube (or tubes) which will convey them to the entrance to the 
urethra. This tube is known as the vas deferens (plural—^vasa de- 
ferentia). Prior to their exit through the urethra, two other organs 
come into play, the seminal vesicles and the prostate gland. The 
secretions from these organs furnish the necessary favorable medium 
for the sperm cells. The spermatozoa are infinitesimally small with 
as many as 300,000,000 in a single emission; thus, in volume they 
form only a small part of the emission. The major part of a male 
emission, by volume, is composed of the prostatovesicular secretions. 
The vas deferens receives the secretion of the seminal vesicle and 
empties into the urethral cavity as the ejaculatory duct. Since the 
urethra is also the avenue for disposal of the waste products of the 
bladder, there must be a nice adjustment between the operation 
of the ducts depositing the seminal emission and the muscles and 

nerves controlling urination. 

2 For the succeeding discussion, the reader will find helpful 
Parshley, H. M., The Science of Human Reproduction, New ^ork: W. W. 
Norton and Company. 1933. Dickinson, Robert L., Human Sex Anatomy. 
Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1933. 
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A second major function of the testes is the production ot the 
male sex hormone, called testosterone. This is produced in o 
cells and is deposited directly into the blood stream. Although 
there is no direct connection uniting the endocnnes (pituUary, 
thyroid, adrenal, gonads, and others), they do not operate in an inter¬ 
connected manner through the agency of the blood stream. There 
is a close interrelationship, for instance, between the functioning of 
the lobes of the pituitary gland at the base of the brain and the 
secretion of gonadotropic hormones. The general purpose of the 
hormones secreted by the gonads is that of giving to the individual 
sex tonicity and the development and continuance of secondary 
sex characteristics. Any malfunctioning of the hormone-producing 
agents is reflected in the characteristics of the personality in so far 

as sexual manifestations are concerned. 

The gonads of the female are known as ovaries. Anatomically, 
the male and female have similar structures: testes—ovaries; vasa 
deferentia—Fallopian tubes; penis—clitoris. Just as the male testes 
perform two different functions—the production of the male germ 
cells and the secretion of male sex hormones—so the female ovaries 
have similar functions. The first is the production of the female 
germ cells, the ova. Although nature has been exceedingly prodigal 
in the production of viable spermatozoa—so that an infinitely large 
number are present in any male emission—the production of viable 
female ova is on a correspondingly meager scale. There are at 
birth thousands of potentially mature ova present in the ovarian 
tissue. Beginning with puberty, the female generally produces one 
mature ovum in each menstrual cycle. This means that in the total 
reproductive span of approximately thirty years about five hundred 
mature, viable ova would be released. This figure is based on the 
fact that the most common length of the menstrual cycle is ap¬ 
proximately twenty-eight days. 

Most medical men assume that, as a general rule, the ovum is 
released from the ovary about the midpoint of the menstrual cycle. 
This process is called ovulation. In the case of the twenty-eight- 
day cycle, this would be the fourteenth day. This will serve as a 
convenient device for dividing the activity of the ovary into two 
phases: the first half of the cycle is usually referred to as the fol¬ 
licular (preovulatory) phase; the latter half as the luteal (post¬ 
ovulatory) phase. As the ovum develops within the ovarian tissue 
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during its maturation, it surrounds itself with a follicle, known as 
the Graafian follicle. When the time comes for the ovum to be 
released, the follicle inclosing the egg has moved to the surface of 
the ovary and the bursting of this follicle effects the release of the 
ovum. The burst follicle now becomes filled with a yellowish mass, 
whence comes the name corpus luteum. The derivative term used 

to characterize the second half of the cycle is therefore the luteal 
phase. 

The second function of the ovaries is the production and delivery 
to the blood stream of female hormones. This is similar to the 
activity of the male testes, but it appears to be still more compli¬ 
cated. The pituitary gland at the base of the brain is also crucial 
in this operation. Its secretions serve as the indirect stimulant to 
the coming of maturity of the gonads—the ovaries—as well as to 
the ova-producing and hormone-secreting activities of these glands. 
Furthermore, the hormones secreted by the ovaries act so as to 
affect the inner lining of the uterus, which organ must be in a 
relatively constant state of preparation for the possible reception 
of a fertilized ovum. These glandular operations are not a one¬ 
way street, in which the anterior lobe of the pituitary acts on the 
ovaries, which in turn act on the uterus. Rather should the sys¬ 
tem be conceived of as an interconnected, interdependent mecha¬ 
nism, the adequate functioning of the whole being dependent on 
the satisfactory activity of each of the parts. In the first half of 
the menstrual cycle, one type of hormone is secreted by the ovaries. 
This may be called the follicular hormone or estrone. Associated 
with the corpus luteum, there is a second type of hormone, the 
luteal hormone or progesterone. If the ovum has been fertilized, 
then the activity of the corpus luteum with its associated hormone 
will continue to be needed in connection with the uterus. Hence, 
the luteal hormone will continue to be active in the pregnancy 
period. On the other hand, if the ovum has not been fertilized, 
then the preparations of the uterine walls will not be necessary, the 
corpus luteum will disappear and the menstrual cycle will begin 


again 


The uterus or womb in the virgin state is a small muscular, pear- 

The upper two thirds is 

The 


shaped organ about three inches long, 
called the body of the uterus and the lower third the cervix. 


cervix extends into the upper portion of the vaginal cavity. 


Ex- 
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tending out from either side of the upper part of the uterus is a 
small tube, about four inches long and with an opening at the 
uterine end about the size of the lead in an ordinary lead pencil- 
The opening at the opposite end of the tube is somewhat larger 
and contains frilled projections. These tubes are called the Fal¬ 
lopian tubes. Unlike the male anatomy, where the connection be¬ 
tween the vasa deferentia and the testes is a direct one, there is 
no connection between the ends of the Fallopian tubes and the 
ovaries. When the ovum is released from the ovary, it normally 
finds its way into the mouth of the tube. This is due to ciliary 
currents produced on the frills of the tubal mouth. 

In coitus, the male sperm is deposited in the vaginal cavity, from 
which the sperm cells move into the uterus through the cervical 
canal. When the sperm cells pass through the uterus into the 
tubes, conception will take place if in the upper portion of one of 
the Fallopian tubes an active, viable sperm cell meets with a mature 
viable ovum. The union of the cells is completed. Whereas 
each of the germ cells contained twenty-four chromosomes, now the 
fertilized egg has been restored to the normal human cell comple¬ 
ment of forty-eight chromosomes. Cell division begins at once but 
apparently is not accompanied by any increase in size. The jour¬ 
ney of the now fertilized ovum down the tube to the uterus, assisted 
by the ciliary currents and muscylar activity of the walls of the 
tube, takes from four to six days. Arrived at the uterus, the 
fertilized egg appears to search about for a suitable home, for nt 
apparently does not embed itself immediately. The processes of 
division and growth proceed. Once firmly embedded, there begins 
the differentiation of cells, the appearance of the chorion, amnion, 
and that saucer-shaped structure at the point of implantation known 
as the placenta. The placenta is associated not merely with the 
nourishment and elimination of waste of the growing embryo- 
fetus, but it also has a hormonic function. It is thought that the 
termination of pregnancy is signalized by the increased secretion 
of estjrone by the placenta. 

Menstruation. These are the rudimentary facts with respect to 
the physiology of conception. In a scientific age, the chief ob¬ 
jection will be that they are too elementary. But in an unscientific 
age it is very easy to see why the processes of conception and re¬ 
production should have been viewed with such awe, dread, and 
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mystery and why so many taboos should have become associated 
therewith. Among primitive peoples, rigid taboos surround woman 
at the times of gestation, the puerperium, and lactation. Equally 
severe are the restrictions associated with the regular “flow of 
blood,” the menses. This recurrent phenomenon was associated 
in the primitive mind with paroxysms of fear and horror. Various 
hypotheses have been presented to account for the origin of these 
fears and their consequent taboos, such as the male reactions of dis¬ 
gust, the superstitious fear of blood, or the notion that an evil 
power or spirit was present at the time of this female phenomenon. 
Briffault may be correct in thinking that these explanations are 
later rationalizations which do not give the true explanation of their 
origin. He believes that all the taboos surrounding menstruation 
originally arose from a natural tendency of the female to repulse 
the male and to segregate herself at this time.® The true explana¬ 
tion of the source of the fears associated with menstruation, how¬ 
ever, does not essentially matter. What does matter is that, in the 
absence of knowledge, superstition fills the gap. 

The primitive can be excused for his unscientific account of these 
biological phenomena. The twentieth century modern man is not 
so easily pardoned. The popular notion that menstruation repre¬ 
sents the discharge of an unfertilized ovum is almost as wide of the 
mark as the primitive’s ridiculous fears. On common sense 
grounds, the ejection of an ovum of microscopic size could hardly 
be a sufficient explanation for a flow of blood lasting four to five 
days. The failure of an ovum to be fertilized in the menstrual 
cycle is, however, the initiation of a process which culminates in 
the menses at the conclusion of the cycle. At the beginning of 
the period, the hormones activating the uterus were leading to the 
preparation of the uterine walls for the possible reception of a 
fertilized ovum. But no fertilized ovum appeared to take advan¬ 
tage of the extensive preparations. Hence the inner lining of the 
uterus breaks down and is discharged from that organ. This is 
the phenomenon known as menstruation. To put it simply, for 
the better part of twenty-eight days the uterus was preparing a pos¬ 
sible home for a fertilized egg. When the occupant did not ap¬ 
pear, there was no need for the extensive preparations. They 


8 Briffault, Robert, op. cit., Volume II. pages 397 ff. 
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could be eliminated and the process begun all over again for a 
similar reception. 

Sterility in Marriage. It is a natural assumption that two nor¬ 
mally healthy people can initiate the process of reproduction. 
This is what happens in the vast majprity of marital unions. 1 ut 
it is also true that in perhaps as many as one marriage in ten theie 
is inability to initiate'the reproductive process by conception in 
the normal manner. This is what is meant by sterility or involun¬ 
tary infertility in marriage. It is not to be confused with the 
known fact that in many marital situations the degree of facility 
with which conception takes place varies from month to month 
and year to year. It has nothing to do with contraception, although 
the fallacious notion is still widely prevalent that the prolonged 
use of contraceptive measures leads to sterility. There are, it is 
true, certain types of contraceptive devices which may do injuiy 
to the female organism, which injury may in turn be a factor in 
later sterility. But there is no satisfactory evidence that continued 
use of medically prescribed contraceptives has any bearing on in¬ 
herent fertility. Furthermore, involuntary sterility has no relation¬ 
ship to the abnormal type of pregnancy known as ectopic gestation 
(the most common form of which is called tubal pregnancy), nor 
to any of the conditions leading to the interruption of pregnancy. 

The extent of involuntary sterility is difficult to determine. 
Approximately seventeen per cent of wives come to the conclusion 
of their reproductive period without bearing children; but this does 
not mean that the cause for childlessness in every case has been tlie 
inability of the couple to initiate the process of conception. Prema¬ 
ture death of the husband may have been a most important factor. 
The decision at the time of marriage to remain childless tlirough- 
out their married life and the constant use of contraceptive meas¬ 
ures to carry that decision into effect may have been the reason. 
Normal conception followed by repeated instances of failure to 
carry the child to full term also has a part to play, although in 
certain types of sterility cases there is a relationship between factors 
making for relative sterility and the inability to carry the child 
to full term. Anotlier factor influencing the presence of child¬ 
lessness may be a normal conception followed by the necessity, be¬ 
cause of a serious health condition of the wife, of having the 
pregnancy interrupted legally by the attendant physician. More 
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frequent than this situation is the childlessness attendant on re¬ 
peated abortions of the so-called criminal or illegal type. 

When due allowance is made for the subtractions noted, it is 
still probable that ten per cent of all marriages are involuntarily 
childless because of sterility of various degrees. Of the situations 
just mentioned, the most important might seem to be the decision 
of the couple to use contraceptive measures throughout the repro¬ 
ductive period of the wife. “Nevertheless,” comments Dr. S. R. 
Meakei, it is most unusual, I believe, for a couple to practice 
contraception throughout their entire period of sexual activity. 

The philoprogenitive urge is powerful, and the number of those 
who elect to remain voluntarily sterile from beginning to end is 

probably so small as to be negligible from the social and economic 
viewpoints.” * 


Only a generation ago, the prevalent attitude of married couples 
who found themselves unable to initiate the reproductive process 
was patient submission to the will of God. There was a tendency 
to accept a fatalistic attitude and say that, since they were made 
that way, there was nothing to be done about it. If the married 
couple did not accept their fate with equanimity, there usually de¬ 
veloped a tendency for each to blame the predicament upon the 
other. Since imputations of the lack of male “virility” are more 
serious in a society with a heritage of male dominance, it was nat¬ 
ural that the wife should bear the brunt of the blame. Frustration 
leading to marital friction and discord was the inevitable con¬ 
sequence. 

Within the past twenty-five years this situation has changed ap¬ 
preciably. The advances in biological and medical science have 
again been largely responsible. Considerable publicity has been 
given to the methods of diagnosis and treatment employed in cases 
of sterility. Perhaps the greatest publicity has come from those 
married couples who have submitted to the extensive procedures of 
clinical examinations and have been rewarded by having children. 
Favorable results have been achieved in from fifteen to fifty per 
cent of the cases handled, depending upon the clinic reporting. 
By favorable treatment is meant the subsequent ability to conceive 
and to have a full-term child born. In spite of these achievements. 


4 Meaker, Samuel R., Human Sterility, page 9. Baltimore: The Williams and 
Wilkins Company, 1931. 
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there is still a great lag between the amount of scientific informa¬ 
tion available and the willingness of unfortunate couples to take 
advantage of such knowledge. Groves mentions the case of the 
individual who, in spite of the fact that he was a highly trained 
scientist, was accepting his fate in a way characteristic of one living 

in an unscientific era.® 

Dr. Cedric Lane-Roberts suggests that “it should be regarded as 
normal that regularly cohabiting couples should succeed in estab¬ 
lishing conception within one year from the date of first inter¬ 
course.”® On first thought, this statement appears surprising— 
because of the fallacious popular notion that conception is a rela¬ 
tively simple process to inaugurate. In the preceding discussion 
it was noted how complex the process really is and the number of 
obstacles that may have a bearing on the union of the sperm cell 
and the ovum. In his study of the time required to effect first 
pregnancy on the part of whites and Negroes not employing con¬ 
traceptive measures, Raymond Pearl found results comparable to 
those stated above. “Thus,” he says, “to take white primiparae 
non-contraceptors as an example, the figure 0.91 means that on the 
average these women spent approximately 332 days or about 11 
months after marriage before they became pregnant. The Negro 
women in the same category exhibited an average delay between 
marriage and first pregnancy of 29 days over a year.” ^ In another 
connection, the author quotes with apparent approval the state¬ 
ment of C. G. Hartman: “ ‘The marvel is not how fertile but how 
sterile is humanity. Sterility, not contraception, is the biggest 
problem of the gynecologist.’ ” ® 

In the absence of the use of contraceptives, if a couple does not 
succeed in initiating the reproductive process within a year, the 
probabilities are that sterility in some degree exists in either or 
both. In the case of the man, the examinations by the urologist 
take the form of tests of semen, prostratovesicular secretions, the 
genitals, and the patency of the vasa deferentia. The gynecologist 

5 Groves, Ernest R., Marriage, Revised Edition, page 462. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1911. 

6 Lane-Roberts, Cedric, et aL, Sterility and Impaired Feriility, page 10. New 
York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1939. 

7 Pearl, Raymond, The Natural History of Population, page 206. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1939. 

s Pearl, Raymond, ibid., page 67. 
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■will be concerned with abdominopelvic conditions such as charac¬ 
teristics of the ovaries. Fallopian tubes, uterus, and vagina. In 
addition to such examinations with accompanying tests, the services 
of the clinical pathologist and the endocrinologist may be required. 

The requisites for fertility are as follows: 

“1. The testicles must produce normal spermatozoa. 

2. The male genital tract must allow the free passage of sperma¬ 
tozoa from the testicles to the urethral meatus. 

3. The prostatovesicular secretions must be favorable to sperma¬ 
tozoa. 

4. Ejaculated spermatozoa must be safely delivered to and 
received by the cervix. 

5. The endocervical secretions must be favorable to sperma¬ 
tozoa. 

6. The uterus must allow the free passage of spermatozoa from 

the cervix to the ostia uterina of the tubes. 

« 

7. The tubes must allow the free ascent of spermatozoa and 
descent of ova. 

8. The ovariotubal hiatuses must allow the free passage of ova 
from the ovaries to the ostia abdominalia of the tubes. 

9. The ovaries must produce normal ova.”» 

This statement of the requisites for fertility traces the progression 
of the sperm cell on its long and difficult journey from the testes 
to union with the ovum and is therefore a recapitulation of the 
physiology of conception. In the diagnosis of the causative factors 
producing the inability to conceive, attention must be given to each 
of these steps. To begin with, if either or both testes and ovaries 
have failed to develop to full maturity so that they are incapable 
of producing viable sperm or ova, it is obvious that conception will 
be impossible. This underdevelopment or infantilism may be due 
to pituitary deficiency or other organic factors in the life history of 
the individual. If it is sufficiently serious, then absolute sterility 
is the result, for which there is no hope. On the other hand, if the 
functioning of these gonads has not been finally impaired, en¬ 
docrine treatments can be effectively administered. 

Absolute sterility resulting from failure of the gonads to develop 
properly is extremely rare. More common is the malfunctioning of 


» Meaker, Samuel R.» op, cit.t page 15. 
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these organs either from diseases which attack them directly or 
general constitutional conditions of the individual which act indi¬ 
rectly, Techniques have been developed for testing the characteris¬ 
tics of the sperm cells as to number, morphology, motility, and 
endurance. Naturally the first step in this procedure is for the 
individual to submit a specimen of seminal fluid. When t ie 
sperm cells are examined under the microscope, the trained ob¬ 
server can tell whether or not there is any apparent deficiency. 
Where more than twenty per cent of the sperm cells exhibit evi¬ 
dences of malformation or other defect, there is good reason to 
believe that sterility is present. Mumps, tumors, tuberculosis, ac¬ 
cidents, syphilis, or a badly done hernia operation are conditions 
that may have a direct bearing on the subsequent activity of the 
testes. Constitutional factors that usually operate indirectly but 
may on occasion act directly are: diabetes, malaria, drugs (exces¬ 
sive alcoholism seems to be associated with the production of 
deficient sperm), infected tonsils, sinuses, teeth, and diet lacking in 
protein. In the case of the ovaries, the most usual defects are 
cysts, inflammations, the results of injuries, or faulty functioning 

in consequence of endocrine imbalance. 

A relatively frequent occasion for difficulty results from the 

blocking of the tubes in either male (vasa deferentia) or female 
(Fallopian). The tubules of the epididymis may be closed as a 
result of a former gonorrheal infection. The ejaculatory ducts 
may be blocked as a consequence of some developmental defect. 
The Fallopian passages may likewise be affected because of inflam¬ 
mation following gonorrhea or they may be partially or wholly 
closed on account of adhesions, postabortal infections, or tuber¬ 
culosis. Great progress has been achieved in the perfection of tests 
for tubal patency. The two most familiar diagnostic procedures 
are insufflation (the fdrcing of gas under pressure into the tubes 
and then observing the activity of the walls of the Fallopian struc¬ 
tures by means of a graph) and the injection of iodized oil followed 
by visual observation of patency. These diagnostic procedures may 
also have therapeutic value if the occlusion is of such a character 
that these injections could again open the passages. 

The medium of the secretions of the prostate and the seminal 
vesicles is, if normally healthy, a favorable environment for the 
sperm cells. If these secretions are abnormal because of any defect 
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in either the prostate or the vesicles, they may be hostile to the 
motility and viability of the sperm cells. The vaginal secretions 
are acid in content. Such acidity is detrimental to the life of the 
sperm cells, but under normal conditions a sufficiently large num¬ 
ber survive to find their way into the cervical canal. Any excess 
acidity of the vaginal cavity may be diagnosed as the chief con¬ 
tributory factor to the sterility and can be easily and effectively 
treated. The endocervical mucus is alkaline and hence favorable 
to the ingress of sperm cells. But there may be an extreme mucal 
blockage at the entrance to the cervix which is not effectively re¬ 
moved at the time of coitus. When such a condition appears, this 
too can be readily treated. Where the uterus itself is affected 
through some disease or positional defect, this may be a reason 
why the sperm is not finding its way into the tubes. 

In this discussion of the requisites for fertility and the possible 
reasons for infertility, certain curative measures have been men¬ 
tioned and others can be deduced from the nature of the defects. 
Surgical procedures may be indicated, such as operations for removal 
of ovarian cysts or the corrections of defects in the uterus. Ob¬ 
structions in the epididymal canal may be circumvented by provid¬ 
ing for a new passage to the vas deferens. In situations where an 
undescended testis may be part of the difficulty, this can be corrected 
by operative techniques, although such operations are rarely effec¬ 
tive after puberty. For the deficiency of spermatogenesis and 
other defects, the administration of gonadotropic hormone may be 
effective. The sources for gonadotropic hormones are the anterior 
lobes of animal pituitary glands, the urine of pregnant women, the 
urine of women in the menopausal period, and especially mare s 

scrum obtained during certain stages of pregnancy.^® 

The foregoing discussion may seem very complex, even though 
it represents a reduction to simplest terms. This means that the 
processes leading to conception are extremely involved. “In rela¬ 
tive fertility,” says Dr. Meaker, “the reproductive process is suc¬ 
cessfully initiated in spite of certain obstacles, which as a rule do 
not exceed two in number. Nature is often able to overcome 
one or two impedances, as every contraceptionist has learned.” “ 
In sterility cases that come to clinics for treatment, there is usually 

10 Lane-Roberts, Cedric, et al., op. cit., pages 170 ff. 

11 Meaker, Samuel M., op. cit., page 74. 
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found not a single but a variety of causes contributing to the in¬ 
ability to have children. Meaker says that the average number o 
factors he has found per case is 4.81. Furthermore, his testimony 
would lead to the conclusion that one partner is almost as suscepii 
ble as the other to conditions producing infertility. “More than 
90 per cent of the male partners to sterile matings and moie than 
95 per cent of the female partners present positive evidence of 
infertility. Only in rare instances, therefore, can the blame be 

ascribed entirely to one individual.” 

Although other students would agree that multiple factors are 

frequently present in sterility cases, not all would subscribe to the 
notion that both male and female factors are usually involved in 
each case. Stein and Leventhal state that: “We found female 
factors in 217 (89.4 per cent) of the couples, male factors in 70 
(28.8 per cent) and both male and female factors in 44 (18.1 per 
cent) of the 243 couples in which sterility was diagnosed.” In 
other words, they discovered that both husband and wife con¬ 
tributed to the sterile marriage in only a little more than one 
sixth of their cases. Furthermore, they would attribute the dif¬ 
ficulty to the female alone much more frequently than to the male 
alone. At the same time, they recognize the presence of multiple 

causative influences in any single situation. 

It is a matter of common observation that a married couple may 
live together for five years or more, have a genuine desire for 
children, not employ any contraceptive measures, and yet fail to 
bring about pregnancy. They may be like the individuals men¬ 
tioned above who take a fatalistic attitude toward their situation, 
without recourse to the specialist. Being extremely zealous to have 
children, they decide to adopt a child. Some time after their 
adoption of a new member of the family, a normal pregnancy en¬ 
sues and the couple may have no further difficulty in initiating the 
reproductive process. Involved in this situation may be the mere 
fact that, during the period when the couple was vainly trying to 
have a child, either husband or wife or both had some physiological 
or organic difficulty. After they had adopted a child, this condi- 


12 Meaker, Samuel M., ibid., page 75. 

13 Stein, Irving F., and Leventhal, Michael L., “Infertility and Sterility.” 
The Journal of the American Medical Association, Volume 98, pages 621-627 
(February 20, 1932). 
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tioja cleared up and a normal conception took place. On the other 
h^d, there may be some subtle psychological and emotional fac- 

in the assumption of parenthood which acted favor¬ 
ably on whatever organic conditions may have been involved in 
the previous infertility. It has also been noted that the individual 
partners to a sterile marriage may be divorced and then, on remar¬ 
riage, each has children by the new union. This may mean noth¬ 
ing more than that each of the individuals in question was of low 
relative fertility and happened to marry another of relatively high 
fertility. 

Adoption of children is one solution that many married couples 
employ to complete their desire for a family when sterility of a 
primary nature is indicated. Another method applicable in cer¬ 
tain types of cases is artificial insemination. In terms of the 
number of children born annually, the number conceived in this 
fashion is infinitesimally small. But in terms of the absolute 
numbers so conceived over a period of years, the number is sur¬ 
prisingly large. Of 30,000 doctors circularized several years ago, 
7,462 reported that pregnancy had been successfully achieved in 
9,489 cases by artificial insemination. “Artificial insemination was 
employed so successfully,” it was reported, “that in 1,357 patients 
more than one pregnancy was effected by this means. . . . The 
4,049 physicians reporting the 9,489 pregnancies required insemi¬ 
nations varying in number from one to seventy-two. Forty-five 
per cent of all pregnancies occurred in cases in which twelve in¬ 
seminations were employed.” 

Of these 9,500 cases, two thirds were effected by the use of the 
hu-sband’s semen alone, whereas one third were the results of 
making use of the semen of donors. Approximately ninety-seven 
per cent of all the pregnancies resulting from artificial insemina¬ 
tion terminated in living, normal babies. This is a considerably 
superior achievement to that of normal pregnancies. It is possible 
that the resort to artificial insemination, employing the husband’s 
semen, may become an increasing practice in those cases of sterility 
where there is some difficulty that makes it impossible for sperm 
to come into contact with ovum. It is not so likely that the utiliza¬ 
tion of the semen of donors holds great promise of acceptability. 

14 Seymour. Frances I., and Koerner, Alfred, “Artificial Insemination,” Tfie 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Volume 116, No. 25. pages 2 / 4 /- 

2749 Qune 21, 1941). 
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• Even granting that the strictest secrecy is maintained and the donors 
come up to high qualifications, the psychological and emotional dif¬ 
ficulties are obviously very great. 

The Period of Most Likely Fertility. In the diagnosis ot 
sterility cases, it has become routine procedure to inquire into the 
sex habits of the partners. Clinicians report that they have often 
been able to cure what was supposed to be sterility by a mere 
change in the sex habits of the individuals concerned. Although 
there is nothing comparable in the human to the periodicity of 
sex desire in the higher animal world, it does seem true that there 
is a variation in sex desire in the woman during the menstrual 
cycle. The points of maximum desire appear to be the period im¬ 
mediately following the cessation of menstruation, and the days 
immediately preceding the next menstruation. The time of least 
sex desire which would be indicated, on the average, by ten thou¬ 
sand women would seem to be the mid period of the cycle. 

Not so many years ago, the belief was widespread that the times 
in the cycle during which the wife was most likely to conceive 
coincided with the periods of maximum sex desire. This belief 
has been completely reversed. It is now generally accepted that 
the most likely time for conception to take place is the period about 
the midpoint of the menstrual cycle. Hence it can readily be .seen 
that, if a given couple has developed habits of avoidance of that 
particular time of month, there alone may lie the reason for their 
apparent sterility. Dr. Irving F. Stein states: “I have observed 
instances in which failure to conceive apparently was due to 
coitus restricted to the pre- and post-menstrual phases of the 
cycle. A change of sex habits in this regard, and following the 
‘rhythm’ in reverse resulted in conception. Many patients still 
believe that fertility reaches its maximum around the menstrual 
period.” ^ 

The reason for the persistence of the belief that conception is 
likely to occur near the time of the menstrual flow is the relatively 
recent achievement of the scientific knowledge which has led to 
its reversal. From the days of Soranos in the second century up 
to our own century, the idea of this great physician has been ac¬ 
cepted that “to prevent conception, . , . people should abstain 

from coitus at the times we have indicated as especially dangerous, 

^ _ » 

16 Stein, In’ing F., "Further Studies in Infertility and Sterility,” Surgery, 
Gynecology and Obstetrics, 67: 731-739 (December, 1938). 
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that is, the time directly before and after menstruation.” The 
contemporary reversal of this tradition is the result of the various 
researches on the determination of the time of ovulation in women. 
In addition to this, however, it must be known how long after 
their release both spermatozoa and ova are capable of fertilization 
under bodily conditions. For the practical application of this 
knowledge in terms of two individuals, the variations in the reg¬ 
ularity of the menstrual cycle of the woman over a period of months 
must be ascertained. 

(1) Time of Ovulation. The stimulus to contemporary study 
of the determination of the time of ovulation in women was pro¬ 
vided by the works of Hermann Knaus and Kyusaku Ogino. Em¬ 
ploying different techniques, these two scientists arrived at essen¬ 
tially similar results. The method used by Knaus was the 
observation of the behavior of the uterus in response to pituitary 
stimulation during the menstrual cycle. In the first half (the fol¬ 
licular phase associated with estrone) of the cycle, the uterus 
displays rhythmic, spontaneous motility and a high degree of reac¬ 
tivity to pituitrin. In the second half (the luteal, progesterone 
phase) of the cycle, the spontaneous contractility is less and the 
reactivity to pituitrin low. Knaus’s studies led him to the conclu¬ 
sion that ovulation occurs on the fifteenth day (in an average cycle 
of twenty-eight days) prior to the next menstruation and that con¬ 
ception takes place within a five-day period surrounding that 
midpoint or fifteenth day. 

The methodology employed by Ogino was decidedly different. In 
observing ninety-three cases of surgical operations involving the 
ovaries, he concluded that no corpus luteum appeared more than 
sixteen days prior to the next menstruation, and that no unrup¬ 
tured follicle appeared later than twelve days before the next 
menstruation. He postulated the life of the sperm cell as three 
days. He then determined that ovulation took place between the 
limits of sixteen and twelve days prior to the next menstruation, 
and that the fertile period in women was nineteen to twelve days 
prior to menstruation, or nine to sixteen days following the preced¬ 
ing menstruation.^^ 


Balti- 


16 Himes, Norman E., Medical History of Contraception, pages, 89-90. 

more: The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1936. 

17 Dickinson, Robert L., Control of Conception, pages 99 ff. Baltimore: l.ne 

Williams and Wilkins Company, 1938. 
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In spite of certain reservations growing out of contradictory re¬ 
sults (especially in the employment of the Knaus techniques i*), 
sufficient corroborative evidence is at hand to suggest that t le 
ovum is ordinarily released at a time somewhere near the halfway 
point in the menstrual cycle. Hartman did extensive work on 
the female monkey (Rhesus), in which he employed three methods. 
(1) palpation of the ovary; (2) limiting coitus to a single day in the 
cycle and observing whether or not conception and pregnancy 
followed on such isolated coitus; (3) recovery of fertilized eggs and 
embryos. Two hundred cases of ovulation were studied by the 
method of palpation. Records were kept on two hundred concep¬ 
tions taking place as a result of timed coitus. From these results, 
Hartman concluded that in monkeys ovulation occurs not earlier 
than day 8 and not later than day 20 following the preceding 
menstruation.^® If the behavior of the human female in this 
biological respect is similar to that of the female monkey, this 
finding would appear to be valuable testimony. 

Robert Latou Dickinson is regarded by many as the dean of 
research workers in this and allied fields. He summarizes other 
varieties of research projects aimed at determining the time of 
ovulation.®® Changes in the endometrial lining of the uterus fol¬ 
lowing on the stimulation of secretory changes induced by the 
corpus luteum with its associated hormones have been studied by 
Schroeder. Papanicolaou has done work on the changes in the 
vaginal cells, which changes are thought to be associated with mid¬ 
cycle ovulation. Others have become convinced that the midmen- 
strual pain or bleeding (the Mittelschmerz) is a real phenomenon 
associated with ovulation which may or may not be connected with 
the subjective accompaniments of this process. 

Two additional types of research may be mentioned. The first 
may be called the electric potential method. Burr, Hill, and 
Allen made observations of rabbits by employing a specially de¬ 
signed vacuum tube potentiometer for recording accurately minute 


% 


18 Stein, Irving F., and Cohen, Melvin R., “An Evaluation of the Safe Period,*’ 

The Journal of the American Medical Association, 110: 257-261 (January 22, 
1938). 

19 Hartman, Carl G., Time of Ovulation in Women. Baltimore: The Williams 
and Wilkins Company, 1936. 

20 Dickinson, Robert L., op. cit., pages 91ff. 
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voltage changes.2i Rabbits are known to ovulate about ten hours 
after mating. Beginning with a lapse of six hours following mat¬ 
ing, observations were recorded by means of the potentiometer. 
It was noted that sharp rises in electric potential occurred, and it 
was assumed that such rises were associated with the release of 
the ova. When these rises were checked by examination of the 
ovaries at laparotomy, it was found that there was always an exact 
correlation between the number of electrical surges and the num¬ 
ber of follicles ovulated. Attempts to employ a similar methodol¬ 
ogy in the detection of ovulation in the human being, however, have 
failed to detect the phenomenon under investigation.^^ 

Studies on changes in body temperatures constitute the second 
type of research. They have been summarized as follows: “A 
record of the basal body temperature taken daily shows a charac¬ 
teristic biphase curve during the menstrual cycle. During the first 
or follicular phase, the temperature is maintained at a relatively 
low level; it drops to its lowest point about the middle of the 
cycle, or at the time of ovulation, and rises abruptly thereafter to 
remain at a higher level throughout the second or progestational 
phase of the cycle. With the onset of the next menses, or wi'thin a 
day or two preceding the onset of bleeding, the temperature drops 
again. It is now considered that ovulation occurs at the time of the 
temperature shift from low to the first high point.” 23 

In spite of these lines of evidence, it would be unwise to say that 
the matter had been settled with finality. In addition to the 
contradictory conclusions previously mentioned, other reputable 
scientists are convinced that in individual cases ovulation (and 
conception) has been known to take place on every day of the 
cycle. Others believe that it is possible for an individual woman 
to experience more than one ovulation in a single cycle. Still 
others hold that traumatic ovulation has been known to occur in 


21 Burr, H. S., Hill. R. T., and Allen, Edgar, "Detection of Ovulation in the 
Intact Rabbit," Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology and Medi¬ 
cine, 33: 10^111 (October, 1935). 

22 Snodgrass, James M., Rock, John, and Menkin, Minam F., ^he Valimty 
of ‘Ovulation Potentials’,” American Journal of Physiology, 140: 394-415 (De- 


ccinbcr 1943)* 

23 "sksal Temperature Charts,” Human Fertility, Volume 10, No. 3. pages 
87-91 (September, 1945). See also Tompkins, Pendleton, “The Use of Basa 
Temperature Graphs in Determining the Date of Ovulation, The Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 124: 69S-100 (March 11, 1944). 
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the human being. In view of these legitimate reasons for skep¬ 
ticism (to which may be added that in cases of nonidentical twins, 
the evidence is clear that two ova are released), the conclusions 
of Dickinson would appear to be reasonable: “Evidence which must 
be accepted indicates that the majority of women ovulate in the 
middle of the menstrual cycle. It is not so certain, but probable, 
that these same women would always ovulate at this time. It is 
still less certain that every woman ovulates only during mid¬ 
cycle. It is quite improbable that all women at all times have 
an absolutely sterile period in fixed relation to the menstrua 

cycle.** 24 

(2) Duration of Potentiality of Fertilization of Germ Cells. 
Doubtless the reason Dickinson italicized the foregoing statement 
was to emphasize that, in the present state of knowledge, all that 
can be said with assurance is the statistical probability that a woman 
will ovulate about the midpoint of the menstrual cycle. But any 
statistical generalization represents a norm or average about which 
there may be considerable individual variation. A collection of 
such individual variations might indeed demonstrate that ovulation 
(and conception) has taken place on every day of the cycle. Hence 
variations may occur in the normal time at which the ovum is 
released from its follicle. Furthermore, more than one ovum may 
be released by individual women in a single cycle. 

Once the ovum has been released, what is the time limit of its 
fertilizability? Similarly, how long will the sperm cells remain 
viable and capable of fertilization after being deposited in the 
vaginal tract? Answers to these questions are exceedingly per¬ 
tinent, for even if it be granted that the ovum is released at the 
midpoint of the menstrual cycle, the remaining two weeks (in an 
average cycle of twenty-eight days) would still be a fertile period 
if the ovum remained capable of fertilization during that entire 
time. Some authorities hold that the fertilizing power of male 
gametes is less than two days, whereas others maintain that the 
sperm cells live less than a day and that the unfertilized ovum lives 
only a few hours. The coital act and fertilization would thus be 
nearly synonymous. The general conclusion is that, although in 
isolated cases the human spermatozoa may be found alive for 

24 Dickinson, Robert L., Control of Conception, op. cit., page 103. (The 
italics are those of Dickinson). 
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more than a week, the period of male and female fertilizability 
alike is probably not more than three days.^s 

With this statement, the summary of the research data supplied 
by Pearl is in essential agreement. He tabulated the conclusions 
of fourteen authorities as to the duration of potentiality of fer¬ 
tilization of human germ cells in uterus and tubes. With respect 
to spermatozoa, the estimates ranged from two hours to seventy- 
two hours. In the case of the ovum, they varied from several 
hours to forty-eight hours. "It was formerly thought,” he con¬ 
cludes, “that ova and spermatozoa kept alive in a state of sound 
activity for long periods of time after they had been shed from 
the gonads into the female genital tract. Recent advances in 
knowledge have greatly altered this view.” =8 

(3) The ftegularily of the Menstrual Cycle. Women as a gen¬ 
eral rule presumably ovulate about halfway between the onset of 
menses. Both spermatozoa and ova apparently have an outside 
limit of fertilizability of thr^e days. It then follows that, at some 
point from three (or four) days after ovulation through the suc¬ 
ceeding menstrual period to a time several days in advance of 
the next ovulation, the probability of conception passes through 
a minimum. This is called the relatively sterile period of the 
cycle or the period of least likely fertility. By contrast, the days 
surrounding and including the time of ovulation may be called 
the period of most likely fertility. For the practical application of 
this theory as a measure for either the prevention or initiation 
of conception, the crucial problem is, when does the midpoint of 
the menstrual cycle occur? The final consideration is therefore 
the length and regularity of the menstrual cycle. 

If accurate calendars were kept by 10,000 women, recording for 
a series of months the date on which menstruation began, it is 
highly probable that the average duration of the cycle would be 
some twenty-eight days. When the term "menstrual cycle” is used, 
the norm or statistical average of twenty-eight days thus comes to 
mind. There is considerable variation among the 10,000 women, 
ranging from a reasonable regularity of twenty-one days up to thirty- 
three days. In other words, individual women will show twenty- 
one-day cycles, twenty-two-day cycles, and so on up to a thirty-three- 


25 Stein, Irving F., and Cohen, Melvin R., op. cit., pages 257 if. 

26 Pearl, Raymond, op. cit., pages 66-67. 
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day cycle. The fact that the mode will be about twenty-eight days 

does not alter the fact of individual variation. 

More important, however, is the conclusion of gynecologists that 
the most significant aspect of the regularity of the menstrual cycle 
is its irregularity. In spite of this fact, individual patients will 
tell the doctor time and again that for years their menstruation 
has been as regular as the clock, coming on the twenty-eighth day. 
Some go so far as to predict the very hour of the twenty-eighth day. 
When these same patients keep a calendar for eight months to a 
year on which they record the date of the onset of menstruaaon, 
they discover that the instances of absolute regularity are in a 
decided minority. Variations from one to eight days are very 
common. In individual instances, these variations may be a mat- 
tec of weeks. This should not be surprising in view of what has 
been discovered concerning the factors that may influence men¬ 
struation. Psychic and emotional disturbances, traumas, fears of 
pregnancy, worries and anxieties, changes of residence, occupation, 
or climate—these and countless other situations are known to have 
a bearing on the incidence of menstruation. 

So well established has knowledge of this irregularity become 
that doctors who recommend the rhythm method of contraception 
generally ask for menstrual calendars to be kept by their patients 
over a period from eight to twelve months. The examination of 
such a calendar can establish the pattern of menstruation for a 
given individual. On the assumption that this pattern will con¬ 
tinue to operate without serious fluctuations, the midpoint of the 
cycle can be located. For example, if the physician is acting on 
the conclusion that ovulation occurs fourteen days before the next 
bleeding, this would mean that the patient with the cycle of 
twenty-eight days would ovulate on the fourteenth day following 
the preceding menstruation. On the other hand, the patient with 
a twenty-one-day cycle would ovulate on the seventh day and one 
with a thirty-five-day cycle on the twenty-first day following the 
preceding flow. Making whatever allowances are necessary on 
account of irregularities revealed by the calendar, the physician 
can then indicate the days during which the patient is most likely 
to conceive and those during which conception will probably not 

occur.27 


27 Pedersen, Victor C., Nature's Way. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1934, 
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Many doctors are convinced through experience of the validity 
of this method of contraception. Others are skeptical by reason of 
the contradictory evidence surrounding the scientific conclusions 
on which it is based. Leo J. Latz reports' there were no failures 
in his study .28 But he and others all insist on the recognition that 
the method will not work in the absence of a detailed knowledge 
of the individual menstrual pattern. Much publicity has been 
given to this particular method without an accompanying appre¬ 
ciation of the importance of menstrual irregularity and without 
understanding that there may be considerable variation, in indi¬ 
vidual instances, in the matter of ovulation. To operate on the 
assumption that every individual menstruates regularly and pre¬ 
cisely on the twenty-eighth day and to conclude therefore that 
ovulation will invariably take place around the fourteenth day is 
bound to lead to failure. Misplaced confidence combined with 
inadequate knowledge has resulted in disappointment, a fact at¬ 
tested by many social workers in large cities. 

The Catholic Church has placed its stamp of approval on the 
rhythm, on the ground that it is not an interference with nature 
but an action in accord with natural processes. The Church has 
never accorded the slightest official sanction to chemical or me¬ 
chanical means of contraception because such means are in con¬ 
travention of nature. In his famous encyclical on Christian 
Marriage, Pope Pius XI states: “Any use whatsoever of matrimony 
exercised in such a way that the act is deliberately frustrated in its 
natural power to generate life is an offense against the law of God 
and of nature, and those who indulge in such are branded with the 
guilt of a grave sin.” Though it is wrong to frustrate the laws of 
God and nature, it is not regarded as sinful if nature herself is the 
frustrating agent by reason of the fact that conception can take place 
only at certain times. “Nor are those considered as acting against 
nature,” continues Pius XI, “who in the married state use their 
right in the proper manner although on account of natural reasons 
either of time [italics, the authors’] or of certain defects, new life 

cannot be brought forth.” 


28 Latz, Leo J., The Rhythm of Sterility and Fertility in Women. Chicago; 

Latz Foundation, 1933. ... in 

29 Encyclical of Pope Pius XL Casti Connubh. Christian Marriage, page 17. 
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From the Catholic point of view, the primary purpose of sex 
relations is the initiation of the process leading to conception. 
Secondarily, it is recognized that there is justification for the satis¬ 
faction of the sex drive apart from procreation. The objection of 
the Church to the use of mechanical and chemical means of con¬ 
traception would seem to lie in two related convictions. The first 
is that the divine purpose in nature is thereby thwarted. The 
second seems to be that in the act of so doing there will be an in¬ 
evitable tendency for the secondary aim of satisfying the sex drive 
to replace the primary aim of procreation. It may be argued that, 
if the rhythm method is ever to be thoroughly reliable, then it will 
be possible for an individual couple to thwart the first blessing and 
benefit of matrimony quite as successfully as those who resort to 
interference with nature by the employment of chemical and me¬ 
chanical means. 
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The Family and Science: II 


The Nature of Contraception. Contraception is the utilization 
of any measure for the prevention of the union of sperm and ovum. 
The American term “birth control” has had wide currency, but this 
is, strictly speaking, a much broader concept than the prevention of 
conception. Interruption of pregnancy has been practiced in 
countless societies from the most primitive to the most modern in 
order to diminish the incidence of births, yet it is obvious that the 
interference with pregnancy is far removed from the prevention of 
conception. Infanticide has been another device widely practiced 
in preliterate and literate times to eliminate unwanted additions to 
the population. In-fact, Himes is of the opinion that abortion and 
infanticide might be regarded as the “chief primitive substitutes for 
conception control.” ^ The evidence gathered by Carr-Saunders 
substantiates this conclusion.^ But terms have a way of becoming 
so embedded^ in the thought-ways and expressions of a society that, 
so long as they are understood in their correct meaning, no harm 
can come from using them. Birth Control may therefore be used 
Interchangeably with Contraception, provided it means the pre¬ 
vention of conception rather than efforts to reduce the additions 
to the population after pregnancy has actually begun. 

In human society, “the desire to control conception is very old 

4 
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and quite universal. Its sphere is wide. Narrower is the sphere 
of practice. Narrowest of all is the sphere of effective contracep¬ 
tion.” 3 In other words, the human wish to limit offspring is as 
old as group life on the earth. In the absence of precise knowledge 
concerning the biological mechanisms of conception, however, it 
is clear that here, as in other fields of human activity, the gap in 
knowledge will be filled by superstitious and magical methods. If 
abortion and infanticide were widely practiced among primitives 
and in prescientific eras, such practices were an expression of the 
desire to limit offspring. Furthermore, if primitive peoples revealed 
a wide variety of magical formulae for such limitation, their im¬ 
aginative attempts were further evidence of the persistence of the 
desire. Wherever rational means were employed to prevent the 
union of sperm and ovum among primitive groups, such methods 
were hit upon not through scientific knowledge but rather by 
trial and error. “It cannot be too strongly emphasized/' says Himes, 
“that whatever primitive peoples may have known about contra¬ 
ception, they hit upon by trial and error, by trial-success-and-survival 
processes, not as a consequence of a thorough understanding of the 
physiology of conception.” ^ 

For the first time in history, contemporary accumulations of sci¬ 
entific knowledge have placed in human hands not merely an un¬ 
derstanding of the physiological process of conception but also the 
ability to decide voluntarily when conception is to take place. One 
qualification should be made to this statement. There is no 
contraceptive device or measure—apart from complete continence— 
for which its advocates claim one hundred per cent effectiveness. 
For all practical purposes, however, modern contraceptive tech¬ 
niques are sufficiently adequate to maintain that voluntary concep¬ 
tion within limits is a present reality. Science has therefore ren¬ 
dered it possible for the species Man to determine whether or not he 
will elect to perpetuate his own kind. There are those who main¬ 
tain that the urge to reproduce is so deeply rooted in biological man 
as to counteract any voluntary decision to do otherwise. But such 
arguments ignore the fact that man has, in other realms, over¬ 
powered the force of so-called instincts that are as deeply rooted 
as the philoprogenitive urge. 



8 Himes, Norman E., op. cit., page 56. 

^Ibid., page 53. (Italics are. those of Himes.) 
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The desire to restrict conception was not only present in primtive 
societies, but is to be found from earliest historic times down to the 
eve of the modern era. The earliest known written prescription 
for contraception is to be found in the Petri papyrus from Pcriod 
of about 1850 B. c. in Egyptian history. An analysis of this pre¬ 
scription with those of the Ebers papyrus (ca. 1550 b. c.) and the 
Berlin papyrus (ca. 1300 b. c.), indicates that the rnethods were 
compounded of perhaps ten per cent effective medical con r - 
ceptives, empirically arrived at, and the remaining ninety per cent ot 
concoctions magical in content. An interesting aspect of these 
earliest written statements is that mankind had already arrived a 
such sound contraceptive notions as the utilization of lactic acids. 


gum arable, and a lint tampon.® 

The variety of folk practices in medieval Europe offers another 
indication that in a predominantly prescientific age men will 
satisfy their desires by resort to what we would call superstition. 
“Various peasant groups,” continues Himes, “have at different times 
believed that, if a woman would throw various objects such as 
kernels of grain, apples, stones, wooden pegs or nails into a neigh¬ 
boring well, spring or river, she would remain free from pregnancy. 

Turning the wheel of the grain mill backward four times at 
midnight, being a reverse process, is supposed to prevent concep¬ 
tion.” « Countless were the folk prescriptions, many of them taken 

orally, which were reputed to be effective. 

In the midst of these folk practices, however, were techniques 

employed by a few which bear a surprising similiarity to modern 
methods. For example, the soaking of a sponge in lemon juice 
and its insertion into the vaginal cavity represent a combination of 
mechanical and chemical instruments not dissimilar to contem¬ 
porary practices. Himes states that: “The first known published 
description of the condom is to be found in the work of the great 
Italian anatomist, Fallopius, who in his De morbo gallico, first 
published in 1564, two years after the author’s death, described 
a linen sheath.” ^ In the same connection. Dr. Stein remarks that 
"Islamic methods included along with many medicinal prescriptions 
for both male and female the practice of coitus interruptus (with- 


5 Himes, Norman E., op. cit., page 64 flE. 

6 J&id., pages 176-177. 

7 Ibid., page 188, 
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drawal) and also the use of the ‘safe period.’ The latter, however, 

was a reversal in time of the present day theory.” s The practice 

of coitus interruptus seems to be about as old as human society 
itself. 

This universal desire for limitation of conception and the limited 
effectiveness of the practices employed therefor bring into sharper 
focus the events of the past one hundred and fifty years. The con¬ 
junction of two circumstances during this period had a profound 
effect on the concentration o'^ attention on these matters. The first 
was the interest in human population growth inaugurated by the 
epochal essay of the English clergyman, T. R. Malthus.® His 
well-known thesis was that the reproductive capacity of human 
beings is so much greater than the capabilities, for increasing the 
food supply that there is a general tendency for the population to 
outrun the means of subsistence. It does not do so by reason of 
positive checks such as wars, famines, plagues, and diseases, which 
have the effect of killing off large numbers of people. Preventive 
checks, such as the limitation of offspring, also play a part in the 
process. There was only one way in which Malthus as a clergyman 
believed the latter could be achieved—by continence. 

The influence on economic thought of this little essay is not the 
primary concern here. What is of interest is that he wrote the first 
edition at the end of the eighteenth century. The nineteenth 


century was to witness the second of the circumstances that brought 
public attention to bear on the question of population. The 
phenomenal development of exact science brought about an un¬ 
paralleled development of the world’s food supply, the greatest 
mass migrations in human history, and an equally phenomenal 
growth of population. From the days of Malthus to the present 
time, the population of the earth’s surface has approximately 
trebled; the population of the United States increased in this 
period by about 3,000 per cent. This increase in population 
growth has been accompanied in the Western World for at least 
the last third of the period in question by a decline in the birth 
rate. This paradox of great increase in population accompanied by 


8 Stein, Irving F., ‘‘Contraceptive Methods,” The Journal of the American 

Medical Association, Volume 112, pages 1311-1314 (April 8, 1939). _ 

9 Malthus, Thomas R., An Essay on the Principles of Population, London, 

1798. 
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. nroffressively declining birth rate can be accounted for only by 
a stilfgreater decline in the death rate. The achievements o 
science have been so great in the conquest of diseases, especia y t ose 
efatSg to the earlielt period of life, that man has been able to have 
Ws cake and ea, it too. He has been able voluntanly to res.ttc. 
conception and at the same time witness a steady increase 

" The chief influence bringing about the' declining birth rate 
has undoubtedly been the diffusion of knowledge concerning con¬ 
traception. Effective and widespread use of contraceptive methods 
founded upon scientific information is a phenomenon never before 
witnessed in human history. Although the decline in the birth 
rate is attributed to contraception, this still does not explain die 
motives that have led modern man to its practice. Contraception 
is merely the immediate cause of the decline. Why people desire 
to limit conception involves another and entirely different series 
of questions concerned with social and economic problems, philoso¬ 
phies of life, standards of living, and other related variables. 

The American Contraceptive Movement. In 1832 a Massachu¬ 
setts physician named Charles Knowlton published a book entitled 
The Fruits of Philosophy or The Private Companion of Young 
Married People. This was the first tract published by a doctor 
in this country which was concerned primarily with the prevention 
of conception. It followed by two years the publication by Robert 
Dale Owen of a little book called Moral Physiology. The latter 
recommended chiefly coitus interruptus. The discussion of Knowl¬ 
ton was more important because he was able to bring the available 
medical knowledge to bear on the problem; his treatment was 
concerned with the use of various kinds of solutions in douching. 
In spite of the restrictions he himself placed on the distribution of 
the book, Knowlton got into trouble with the courts and suffered 
both jailing and fining. Even so, the tract continued to ciiculate 
and went through at least ten editions during the life of the author. 

Knowlton’s treatment came to be so widely known also because, 
some forty-five years after its initial publication, it became the nexus 
of the famous Bradlaugh-Besant Trial in England. A Bristol 
bookseller had been arrested and imprisoned because of his pub¬ 
lication of Knowlton’s work. Charles Bradlaugh and Annie Besant, 
two outspoken leaders of the English Neo-Malthusian group, decided 
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openly to contest England’s obscenity statutes that had brought 
about the imprisonment of the bookseller. They organized a pub¬ 
lishing company, the Freethought Publishing Company, for the sole 
purpose of printing and offering for sale the Knowlton work. To 
make certain they would be brought to trial, they notified the 
proper authorities of their intentions and the date the book would 
be ready for distribution. Naturally they were arrested and brought 
to trial. The case attracted wide attention and the acquittal of 
Bradlaugh and Besant was widely heralded as a triumph for the 
dissemination of contraceptive knowledge. 

In England, therefore, contraceptive literature was not thenceforth 
identified with obscene materials. In this country, just the opposite 
happened. In 1869, the legislature of New. York State passed an act 
specifically including contraceptive information and materials 
in its obscenity provisions. The Chairman of the New York Com¬ 
mittee for the Suppression of Vice, whose name was Anthony 
Comstock, then carried the case to Washington. In 1873 the Fed¬ 
eral Congress made certain additions to its obscenity legislation. 
Although the primary aim of this legislation was to prevent the 
transmission of pornographic publications through the mails, the 
law was amended to include in this category any printed matter or 
any drug or device designed to prevent conception. It did not 
exempt the medical profession from its provisions. When this 
federal legislation was enacted, many of the states followed suit 
by broadening their definition of obscenity to include the materials 
having to do with contraception. Finally, Section 305-a of the 
Tariff Code of 1930 provided: “All persons are prohibited from im¬ 
porting into the United States from any foreign country any article 
whatever for the prevention of conception.’’ 

The leader in the movement to democratize accessibility to con¬ 
traceptive information has been Margaret Sanger.^® As a nurse on 
the lower east side of New York City in 1912, she became convinced 
that something should be done for poor mothers doomed to repeated 
childbearing for whom the medical profession was unwilling to 
provide available information. Her convictions led to the publica- 

10 For detailed accounts of Mrs. Sanger’s life and work, the^reader is referred ^ 
to Sanger, Margaret, Motherhood in Bondage, New York: Brentano s, 1928, 
My Fight for Birth Control, New York; Rinehart & Company. 1931; An Auto¬ 
biography, New York: W. W. Norton Company, 1938. 
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tion o£ a magazine called The Woman Rebel, which d-w responj 
from all ove? the country asking for specif.c “"'-“P ™ 
tion. The postal authorities refused access to the rptleral 

“mes of th^ magazine, and Mrs. Sanger was f "f. 

rourt Following a trip to England and Holland, she was pc 

suaded that the most intelligent solution to the 

country, she endeavored to enlist the support and services of a 
physician to open such a clinic. Failing in this endeavor, she and 

her associates opened a clinic in a poor section of Brooklyn. 

It was not long before the clinic was raided and the P’^^^cipa ■ 
brought to trial. Both she and her sister were convicted ^^^d jaded^ 
On the termination of her sentence. Mrs. Sanger carried the cause 
to the bar of public opinion by means of magazines, lecture tours 
here and abroad, and numerous conferences. In spite of opposi¬ 
tion in all these endeavors, by 1923 she decided that conditions were 
favorable for another clinic. This time the cooperation o a idiysi- 
cian was secured. The clinic was named the Birth Control Clinica 
Research Bureau and as the oldest clinic in the country has operate 
continuously since that time. Public opinion had been thoroughly 
aroused in favor of this method of procedure. In March, 1929, a 
jraid was staged on the clinic, the principals arrested, and the records 
seized, but the doctors and nurses were promptly freed by the 


courts. 

During these years numerous attempts were made to have the 
state and federal laws amended so as to grant freedom to the medical 
profession. Such efforts in New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and the Federal Congress met with invariable failure. Mrs. Sanger 
and her group first shared with leaders like Mary Ware Dennett 
the conviction that the long run hope lay in getting the laws 
changed. When these efforts proved expensive and unrewarding, 
recourse was had to the courts. In 1933, a package containing con¬ 
traceptive devices was sent from Japan to Dr. Hannah Stone for 
certain clinical and experimental tests.” The package was seized 
at customs for violating the provision of the Tariff Code, and 
charges were brought by the United States Government against Dr. 

Stone. 

The question at issue was whether the law applied to contracep¬ 
tives sent to physicians and meant for use in the legitimate practice 
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of medicine. On December 10, 1935, the Federal District Court 
ruled that the Tariff Act did not prevent the importation by a 
physician of articles for the prevention of conception when intended 
for lawful use. The case was appealed and the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals handed down its decision in November, 
1936. In upholding the decision of the lower court, this court 
declared that it was not the purpose of the Comstock legislation to 
prevent the importation, sale, or carriage by mail of devices which 
might be employed by conscientious and competent physicians for 
the purpose of saving life or promoting the well-being of their 
patients. The court went even farther in saying that it is not 
consistent for legislation to permit abortion under proper circum¬ 
stances, and at the same time deny resort to measures of contracep¬ 
tion which would prevent the necessity for the legal interruption of 
pregnancy.^^ 

The Present Legal Status of the Contraceptive Movement. 
The federal authorities showed no disposition to carry this case 
to the United States Supreme Court. The advocates of contracep¬ 
tion hailed the decision as a complete victory. They were elated 
that what seemed impossible by direct changes in the law had been 
accomplished by judicial interpretation. Having won this signal 
victory, the proponents of the movement immediately called upon 
the medical profession to liberalize its official attitude by modifying 
the teaching in the medical schools and by indicating to the doctor 
that he could now exercise more liberty than he had previously 
thought he enjoyed. Doubtless as a consequence of this court 
decision, the American Medical Association propounded a new and 
more liberal interpretation of the doctor’s rights and privileges with 
respect to contraception. Hospitals and public health centers 
were called upon to accept the responsibility of including informa¬ 
tion on contraception in their health services to the community. 

Although this was the most dramatic of the court decisions, it 
was by no means the only one on which was based the notion that 
doctors should be freed from the restrictive features of the federal 
obscenity statutes. Six directors of the Puerto Rico Maternal and 
Child Health Association had been indicted for disseminating con- 


11 Clarke, Helen I., Social Legislation, page 173. .. 

Century Company, 1940. Cf. also Stone. Dr. Hannah M., Birth Control Win , 

The Nation, Vol. 144, pages 70 ff. Ganuary 16, 1937). 
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traceptive information in violation of the law of 1873. ^ 

handed down in 1939. the federal judge that tins sta 

applied to Puerto Rico and that anyone prescribing contracep 
merely to prevent birth would be acting illegally, but that contra¬ 
ceptives may have a lawful use and the statutes prohibiting the 
must be read as prohibiting them only when they have an unlaw^ 
use ’ ” As an indication of the changed attitudes of the cour , 
whereas the book by Dr. Marie Stopes of England entitled Married 
Love was ruled obscene in 1931 and denied access into the country, 
in the same year a court held that a book entitled Contraception 
by the same author was neither obscene nor immoral because de¬ 
signed for doctors. Even those who are not physicians have bene- 
fitted by a more liberal interpretation of the statutes. Professor 
Himes, who is not a medical doctor, received copies of a magazine 
Marriage Hygiene, published in India, of which he was an Amer¬ 
ican contributing editor. Even though he was not a physician, the 
court held (1938) that he was qualified to receive such litemture and 
therefore held that the Tariff Act was not applicable in his case.i® 
Other recent decisions and interpretations have given a liberal 
interpretation to existing statutes. In October, 1942, the Post 
Office Department (under Sec. 598 of Postal Laws and Regulations) 
barred from the mails a pamphlet entitled Preparing For Marriage, 
written by Dr. Paul Popenoe of the American Institute of Family 
Relations. On May 28, 1945, the United States Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia upheld the finding of the lower court 
that the Post Office Department had erred in its procedure, and 
also declared that the pamphlet in question was not obscene, lewd, 
or lascivious.This decision may have influenced the Post Office 
Department in its attitude toward the use of the mails for the 
pamphlet published by the Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America, Inc., entitled Planning To Have A Baby. The Depart¬ 
ment banned this work from the mails on the ground that it listed 
by name various kinds of methods and devices that can be used for 
the prevention of conception., Later the ban was rescinded on 
condition that henceforth this pamphlet was to be mailed only in an 


12 Clarke, Helen I., op, cit,, page 173. 

^^Ibid., page 172. 

14 “What Constitutes Obscene Literature?" Human Fertility, Vol. 10, No. 4, 
pages 122 ff. (December, 1945). 
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envelope on which the name of a doctor appeared.^® This reversal 
further enlarges the precedent concerning the exemption of physi¬ 
cians from the intent of the federal laws. 

While all these exceptions by judicial and other decisions have 
been occurring, there has been no change in the laws. The federal 
statutes still “(1) identify contraceptive information with obscenity 
and prohibit the mailing of such; (2) prohibit importing and trans¬ 
porting by any express company or other common carrier obscene 
books or things designated, adapted, or intended for preventing 
conception; (3) prohibit circulating obscene literature, including 
that concerning the prevention of conception; and (4) prohibit the 
importation of obscene books and articles for the prevention of 
conception.” In spite of the continuing rigidity of the law, from 
the middle thirties there began a proliferation of contraceptive 
clinics under medical supervision. It is difficult to say how many 
such clinics are in existence at the present time, but the 584 services 


associated with the Planned Parenthood Federation of America 
at the end of 1945 constitute the vast majority of these agencies.^^ 
One of the more recent objectives of the movement has been to 
persuade states to include contraceptive services as an integral part 
of the State Public Health Program. This practice began in North 
Carolina in 1937 and now embraces the states of South Carolina, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia. The State 
Public Health Department works through the county and local 
units for the spread of contraceptive services in connection with 
child spacing, especially among the underprivileged groups. 

There exist two notable exceptions to the recent trend toward 
liberalization of state and federal legislation on the subject of con¬ 
traception. Massachusetts and Connecticut have refused to coun¬ 
tenance any change either in their birth control statutes or their 
interpretation. The struggle in Massachusetts began with the 
raiding of the Salem, Massachusetts, clinic on June 3, 1937. A 
social worker, a nurse, and a physician were arrested, found guilty, 
and fined $100 each. Other raids resulted in the seizure of medical 


16 “Contraception and the Post Office,” Human 

page 61 (June, 1946). 

Clarke, Helen L, op. cit., page 162. 

17 "Planned Parenthood Services in the United 

Vol. 11, No. 2, pages 58 ff. Qnne, 1946). 
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records and the closing of seven additional b^^^h 'ontro^ clinic^ 

attendants at the Salem clinic resulted m a decision on May 28 
1938, upholding the decisions of the lower courts. Later in tha 
year, the United States Supreme Court refused to review 

^Tn spite of the failure of previous attempts to change legislation, 
the Massachusetts Mothers’ Health Council decided to have the 
law changed to permit physicians to give contraceptive information. 
They were encouraged to undertake such a program by the favor¬ 
able public opinion surveys, which for the country as a whole (and 
less so for Massachusetts) revealed majority support for cont^'^ception 
under medical auspices. An Initiative petition, with some 50,000 
signatures, was presented to the meeting of the state legislature m 
the summer of 1941. The proponents of the measure were not very 
sanguine concerning success in the legislature, and the petition ac¬ 
tually was voted down by both houses, only narrowly meeting defeat 
in the senate. The next step was to invoke the Referendum and 
allow the voters of the state to express their opinion at the elec¬ 
tions of November 3, 1942. In spite of severe and bitter opposition 
and a poorly worded proposal printed on the ballot, it appeared that 
the proposition would still be favorably received, since polls taken 
at intervals indicated that the public was receptive to the exemp¬ 
tion of physicians. Such optimism proved to be unwarranted and 

the proposal was defeated by a majority of 58 per cent.^® 

Connecticut’s law is perhaps the most rigid anti-birth-control 

law in the nation. It not only makes no provision for the exemp¬ 
tion of physicians but it actually prohibits the use of contraceptives. 
On June 12, 1939, the Waterbury, Connecticut Clinic was raided 
with the usual seizure of literature, materials, and medical rec¬ 
ords. Three officials (two doctors and a nurse) were arrested. At 
this juncture, the Superior Court judge ruled that Connecticut’s 
law was unconstitutional and the defendants were released without 
bond, pending an appeal by the Assistant Attorney General of the 
State to the Supreme Court. On March 20, 1940, the State Supreme 
Court upheld the constitutionality of the birth control statute. The 
case against the defendants was dismissed, but this did not prevent 


18 “The Massachusetts Referendum/* Human Fertility, Vol. 7, No. 6, page 
191 (December, 1942). 
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the closing of the clinics of the state pursuant to the declaration of 
the court. 

This outcome did not end the challenge to the Connecticut law. 
Dr. Wilder Tiles ton, a Yale medical professor and practising phy¬ 
sician, appealed to the Connecticut Court for a declaratory judg¬ 
ment on his rights to prescribe contraceptive advice to three women 
patients on medical grounds. On being denied, he petitioned the 
United States Supreme Court to declare Connecticut’s law uncon¬ 
stitutional on the ground that it was in direct violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. The argument was 
that the state could not deprive a person of “life .... without due 
process of law,” yet the Connecticut physician was prohibited from 
giving contraceptive information, even though his best judgm'ent 
told him that life was endangered by denying it. A large number 
of physicians in Connecticut and other states joined in supporting 
Dr. Tileston’s appeal. In dismissing the petition, the Supreme 
Court said that the physicians had no legal standing to raise the 
issue before the court, since it was not their lives that were en¬ 


dangered but those of the patients in question. 

Public Opinion and Birth Control. Students of society are con¬ 
stantly reminded that social change, even in a highly dynamic 
culture, is often a slow process. In this light, the change in a single 
generation in public practices and attitudes with regard to birth 
control has been phenomenal.2° The condemnation and persecu¬ 
tion of the advocates of contraception which characterized the sec¬ 
ond and third decades of the present century have given way, in 
the fourth and fifth decades, to tolerance and acceptance. With the 
exceptions of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and a few other states, the 
approximately six hundred birth control clinics associated with the 
Planned Parenthood Federation^ of America are found in every 
state of the Union. Ten per cent of these clinics are connected 
with hospitals, indicating the changed attitudes of the medical pro¬ 
fession in both public and private practice. Forty-one per cent are 
a part of state or county health departments, reflecting the increas¬ 
ing association of contraception with public health programs. 


19 “United States Supreme Court Decision in the Connecticut Case,” Human 

Fertility. Vol. 8, No. 1, pages 30-31 (March, 1943). 

20 Buckman, Rilma, “Social Engineering: a Study of the Birth Control Move¬ 
ment,” Social Forces, 22:420-428 (May, 1944). 
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Another 42 per cent of these services are represented by extramural 
clinics operating under various names and supported by fees and 

contributions. 

The relative freedom attained by the proponents of contracep¬ 
tion as a consequence of favorable judicial decisions during the 
past ten years may be explained by the profound change in public 
opinion. Here is another illustration of the cliche that the deci¬ 
sions of the'courts follow rather closely the election returns. Public 
opinion polls taken during this period point to an increasing public 
acceptance of the democratization of contraceptive knowledge. 
Himes calls attention to the research in public opinion carried on 
by the American Institute of Public Opinion, in which that insti¬ 
tution asked a representative sample of Americans if they favored 
the proposition that government clinics should disseminate birth 
control information. Some 11 per cent of the voters had no opin¬ 
ion on the subject. Of the large remaining majority who did have 
an opinion, 77 per cent approved and only 23 per cent disapproved 
of governmental birth control clinics. Three previous surveys made 
by the Institute on the subject of birth control were summarized as 
follows: “A comparison with today’s results shows a slight increase 
—between five and seven points—in sentiment favorable to the 
birth control movement. Regardless of the manner in which the 
issue was stated, all the Institute studies have found sentiment 
running between 70 and 80 per cent favorable to the birth control 
program.” 

The changes in public attitudes toward contraception as reflected 
in these and similar polls are likewise in evidence in the more lib¬ 
eral statements adopted by various religious organizations. It 
would indeed be strange if members of the orthpdox Jewish Church, 
conservative Protestants, and Catholics were not represented in the 
70 to 80 per cent of Americans who believe that birth control in¬ 
formation should be made available to all the people. Fundamen¬ 
talist Protestant churches may maintain that the hazards involved 
in endorsing contraception are too great and that the ideal of 
abstinence, however difficult of attainment, must be upheld. For 
them to affirm this as an ideal is not, however, to subscribe to the 
naive conviction that the beliefs and practices of all the members 

21 Himes, Norman E., Your Marriage, A Guide to Happiness, pages 336-338. 
New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1940. 
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of such churches measure up to that ideal. There has been no 
deviation in the directives of the Catholic church that any use of 
mechanical or chemical means of contraception is sinful. On the 
other hand, those Catholics who express convictions favorable to 
the democratization of contraceptive knowledge may be in full 
accord with the teachings of the Church, provided they regard the 
so-called rhythm method as the only acceptable birth control de¬ 
vice and provided further that the primacy of pro-creation in rela¬ 
tion to sex be maintained. But here also, as in other religious 
groups, the conduct of the members does not always match the 
ideal standards. 

Some years ago, the Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau of 
New York City reported the results of an analysis of 10,000 cases 
who came to that clinic between January, 1925, and July, 1929.^2 
The religious affiliation of these 10,000 women was as follows: 
Jewish: 41.7 per cent; Protestant: 30.4 per cent; and Catholic: 26.1 
per cent. No information was given as to whether or not this 
distribution coiTesponded with the religious affiliations of the total 


population of the area served by the clinic. The significant fact 
is that one fourth of the women applying to a public clinic where 
the chief methods employed were mechanical and chemical means 
of contraception were members of a religious organization that 
specifically condemns such practices. The Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America later received information concerning the 
religious affiliations of 38,286 new patients coming to 350 of the 
clinics in all parts of the country associated with that organization 
in 1945.^® Of this number, 53 per cent were Protestant, 27 per 
cent Catholic, and 19 per cent Jewish. The proportion of Jewish 
clients would naturally be smaller for the country as a whole than 
among the New York clinic’s clients. The percentage of Catholic 
women for the entire country (27 per cent) corresponded closely 

with their percentage of the New York group (26.1 per cent). 

The endorsement of the rhythm method by the Catholic Church, 
whose position is one of unqualified rejection of birth control, is 


22 Kopp, Marie, Birth Control in Practice. New York: Robert M. 

"Planned Parenthood Services in the United States,’ op. cU. 

24 E^yclical of Pope Pius XI, Casti Connubii, Christian Marriage, 

York; The America Press, 1936. 
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not a concession to the modern demand for contraception. Other 
religious organizations have issued pronouncements moie in accord 
with changed public opinion. The Federal Council of the Chuiches 
of Christ in America is regarded as the representative of a large pro¬ 
portion of the Protestant groups. In 1931 its Committee on Mar¬ 
riage and the Home promulgated a statement in which the majority 
took the position that the careful and restrained use of, contracep¬ 
tives by married people was both valid and moral. They arrived 
at this conclusion on the basis of the proper spacing of children, the 
control of the size of the family, the protection of mothers and 
children, and the belief that intercourse between the mates, when 
an expression of spiritual union, is right in itself. They were not 
unmindful of the abuses which have arisen or may arise in connec¬ 
tion with the uses to which contraceptives are put. Furthermore, 
they warned that unless the influence of religion and education is 
promoted there is danger that advances in knowledge might well 


outrun man’s ability to control his destiny. 

From this majority opinion of the Committee, there was a vig¬ 
orous dissent by a minority who maintained that it was the plain 
duty of the Christian Church to uphold abstinence as the ideal 
rather than make concessions to the use of contraceptive measures. 
On the other hand, the Protestant Episcopal Church in its General 
Convention of 1934 adopted a resolution endorsing the movement 
to place contraception in the hands of the medical profession. Free¬ 
dom for the members of this profession would lead to parenthood’s 
being so undertaken as to ensure the greatest health and well-being 
of mothers and children. The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis in 1929, recognizing the evils attendant upon uncontrolled 
parenthood of the physically unfit as well as those lacking adequate 
economic resources, urged the adoption of planned parenthood as 
a means for dealing with social problems. 

Manufacture and Sale of Contraceptive Devices. The extent 
of the practice of contraception in American society is difficult to 
determine. The fact that public opinion polls have revealed a 
progressively liberal attitude toward birth control, as well as the 
endorsements, however qualified, of religious organizations, sug- 


25 Committee on Marriage and the Home o£ the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, Moral Aspects of Birth Control, Some Recent 
Pronouncements of Religious Bodies, pages 2-11. New York, 1938. 
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gests that such practice is on the increase. On the basis of a con¬ 
siderable sample, Raymond Pearl came to the following conclu¬ 
sion: “It would seem hazardous to estimate the percentage of white 
contraceptors among the women in the general population of the 
15 states dealt with at more than 55 to 60 per cent. This estimate 
will be objected to by some as too low. It will be pointed out that 
women coming to birth-control clinics for the first time show a 
much higher percentage than those reporting here to have pre¬ 
viously attempted contraception. But women attending upon 
birth-control clinics are known to be a highly selected and differen¬ 
tiated group. It has been shown by the writer that they are a much 
more fertile group than the generality of women. Furthermore, as 
a group they are heavily overweighted with multiparae and the 
present material shows unequivocally an increase in contraceptive 
practices with increasing number of pregnancies experienced.” 

Even a conservative statement such as this suggests that a majority 
of the married women today practice contraception at some time 
during their married life. As Pearl suggests, other estimates would 
place the proportion of contraceptors at a much higher figure. 
That the number is large and the practice on the increase is appar¬ 
ent from the growth of the manufacture and sale of contraceptives. 
Of the total dollar volume of sales of such materials, doubtless the 
single standard male device accounts for a relatively small per¬ 
centage. A wide variety of such products with a multiplicity of 
trade names is on the market. An estimated 317,000,000 individ¬ 
ual devices are manufactured and sold annually, with a retail value 
of perhaps $25,000,000. The manufacturers dispose of their prod¬ 
ucts to the wholesalers of drug products on the one hand and to 
the wholesalers of contraceptives on the other. The former sell 
to the retail druggists who often make an abnormally high profit 
on the final transaction. The wholesalers of contraceptives dis¬ 
pose of their product to a variety of marginal purveyors, including 
such varied agencies as street peddlers, filling stations, bootblacks, 
porters, and restaurant proprietors.^^ The legal basis upon which 
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such articles are sold is “for the prevention of disease,” which pur¬ 
pose they indeed serve. They are also obviously purchased, more 

often than not, as contraceptive devices. 

In the case of the female materials, a more subtle type of chicanery 
is practiced. The number of such articles, both chemical and 
mechanical, is legion. The slogan under which many of these are 
sold, especially the chemical varieties, is that of the promotion of 
“feminine hygiene.” In recent years, “feminine hygiene” has be¬ 
come big business, with a large industry arising to supply the pop¬ 
ular demand. The evolution of this highly profitable industry 
. has been accompanied by various forms of commercial exploita¬ 
tion. A clear and present danger to public health may arise from 
some of these practices. When a substandard commodity is ad¬ 
vertised as ,“a modern scientific liberator of marriage worries and 
anxieties,” or as having “indisputable germicidal power,” it thereby 
constitutes a potential danger to the health and well-being of any 
user who may take the claims literally. Similar glowing representa¬ 
tions for other devices may endanger the health of the consumer 
in other ways. The legal status of the industry further complicates 
the problem, inasmuch as many products manufactured for 'con¬ 
traceptive purposes (and no other) are disguised under such in¬ 
nocuous words as health, hygiene, or sanitation. Prosecution of 
the manufacturers of such products for misrepresentation is dif¬ 
ficult, unless such commodities happen to contain none of the 
qualities which they advertise. If they do have some of the prop¬ 
erties claimed for them, the makers are thereby rendered compara¬ 
tively immune from prosecution, even though such goods are still 
unreliable for the purpose for which they were actually purchased, 
namely, contraception. 

It is clear from the foregoing why the manufacture and sale of 
contraceptive devices operates in a kind of “twilight zone,” half 
legitimate, half illegal. At the same time that popular demand 
for contraceptive measures is growing, the Comstock laws are still 
in effect. What adds to the confusion is that while the federal 
laws have not been changed, agencies like the Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission and the Federal Food and Drug Administration have moved 
in to issue orders and to declare judgments aimed at suppressing 


28 “Official Action Against Misbranded Contraceptives,” Journal of Contracep¬ 
tion /now Human Fertility), Vol. 4, No. 3, page 59 (March. 19.39). 
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false advertising claims, misbranding, and other unethical and 
illegal practices. 

One of the difficulties experienced by these federal agencies 
charged with the detection of illegal practices has been that up 
until quite recently the medical profession had not established 
criteria for determining the efficacy and reliability of contracep¬ 
tive devices. In 1941, however, the American Medical Association 
took action. It established an Advisory Committee composed of 
authorities in the field to assist its Council on Pharmacy and Chem¬ 
istry, and this committee prepared a series of criteria for evaluat¬ 
ing contraceptive materials. Likewise the Council on Physical 
Therapy decided to investigate contraceptive appliances other than 
drugs. “These actions will help to provide the medical profes¬ 
sion with authoritative information on the multitude of con¬ 
traceptive products which are now being offered by various manu¬ 
facturing concerns.” 

In the absence of a clear-cut solution of the question of the 
legality of the birth control business, it would appear that the 
confusion would be further compounded in the years ahead. Mil¬ 
lions of young men, in all branches of military service, have only 
recently received instruction in prophylaxis against venereal dis¬ 
ease. Invaluable as this teaching may have been for the control 
of such diseases, it was accomplished through the use of standard 
contraceptive devices. The implications of this for future family 
limitation, for the contraceptive industry, and for the law are in¬ 



calculable. 

Science and Contraception. If science does occupy the position 
in the American ethos we have ascribed to it, it follows that there 
can be no effective method for the prevention of scientific knowl¬ 
edge and its dissemination. This principle is as applicable to the 
growth of the knowledge of conception and its prevention as to 
any other field. It would be naive to say that the complete democ¬ 
ratization of the scientific knowledge now available for the pre¬ 
vention of conception does not involve risks to human society. 
But this is not the first time—and doubtless will not be the last— 
that modern man has been faced with the problem of how to make 


29 Stone. Abraham, and Pilpel. Mrs. Harriet. “The Social and Legal S^tus of 

Contraception,” Reprinted from The North Carolina Law “ 

/April 1944). Cf. also “Standards for Contraceptive Products Adopted by^ 
American Medical Association.” Human Fertility, Vol. 9, No. 3. pages 90-92 

(September, 1944), 
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constructive rather than destructive use of the knowledge collec¬ 
tively accumulated. Xo think of declaring a morktoi ium on 
scientific advance or to believe that increased knowledge can be 
concealed or prohibited are interesting speculations, but such ideas 

are obviously impossible to carry out. 

In a cultuxe with a scientific nexus, the control over the uses of 
knowledge of contraception should logically be placed in the hands 
of the scientist—in this case, the medical profession. The move¬ 
ment of the past twenty years has been in this precise direction. 
As a result of favorable judicial interpretation, the medical pro^ 
fession has been increasingly willing to accept the responsibility. 
Doctors, hospitals, and clinics have felt freer to counsel their pa¬ 
tients in the matter of contraception. The boldness and success of 
the United States Public Health Service in making a frontal 
attack on venereal disease have been important factors in the 
Avillingness of some states to include contraception in their public 
health programs. 

Apart from extreme religious objections, the least debatable 
situations that call for contraceptive advice from the medical men 
are those in which the health or life of the woman would be en¬ 
dangered by a pregnancy.. Such cases include: 

(1) Gynecological and Obstetrical Conditions. This category 
embraces pelvic disorders, pathological conditions of the uterus, 
tubes, or ovaries, previous pregnancies which were dangerous or 

• y 

had produced conditions that would render subsequent pregnancies 
hazardous. 


(2) General medical reasons. This heading covers a wide variety 
of conditions varying from individual to individual. Heart condi¬ 
tions, tuberculosis in certain degrees, diseases of the kidneys, 
diabetes, venereal infections, and other organic disorders are 
among the contra-indications for pregnancy, depending on the 
diagnosis of the physician as to their bearing on the previous health 
history of the patient. It is the usual legal prerogative of the 
physician to interrupt a pregnancy by a therapeutic abortion when 
in his judgment its continuance would endanger the life of the 


potential mother. The doctor should then logically have the 
privilege of advising contraceptive measures in those cases where 


a previous pregnancy has been unusually dangerous or has had 
to be interrupted, or where examination clearly reveals that an¬ 
other pregnancy would be hazardous. 


Advocates of contraception have long maintained that the spread 
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of contraceptive information would mean a decrease in the num¬ 
ber of married women who resort to illegal or criminal abortion. 
In accordance with Taussig’s definition of abortion as the “detach¬ 
ment or expulsion of the previable ovum,” there are three gen¬ 
eral types. The first is designated “spontaneous abortion” and 
results from a variety of causes which prevent the fertilized ovum 

in the normal manner. The second type is the 
so-called “therapeutic abortion,” by which the physician is privi¬ 
leged by law to interrupt the pregnancy when the life of the mother 
is immediately endangered or if her health might be seriously im¬ 
paired by permitting the pregnancy to proceed to term. In cases 
where the fetus is dead, the only possible basis for argument in¬ 
volves the best time for its removal. Where the fetus is living, 
in those rare cases where the mother’s life is immediately threatened 
there is no doubt in medical minds about the advisability of 
interruption. On the other hand, there is great possibility for 
differences of medical opinion concerning the indications that 
point to the impairment of the mother’s future health.*^ 

These two kinds of abortion probably do not account for more 


from developing 


than forty per cent of the total number occurring annually in the 
United States. The majority of abortions, therefore, are of the 
third, or criminal or illegal, category. These are the result of the 
interruption of the pregnancy either by a physician, a midwife, or 
the patient herself. All such interruptions are prohibited by 
state statutes. They are largely operative procedures or done by 
crude mechanical means. The taking of abortifacients (drugs) 
internally succeeds only in a small minority of instances in bring¬ 
ing about an abortion.^^ The 10,000 women subjects of the Clin¬ 
ical Research Bureau analysis reported approximately 39,000 preg¬ 
nancies. Of this number, more than 11,000 were terminated by 
abortion. Since only about half of the women reported any 
abortions, this meant a ratio in excess of two per client reporting. 
Spontaneous and therapeutic abortions were alleged in about one 
third of the cases, and the remaining two thirds were presumably 


of the criminal type.®^ 


30 Taussig. Frederick J.. Abortion, Spontaneous and Induced’ ^^dical and 
Social Aspects, page 21. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company. 1936. 

31 Ibid., page 279. 

32 Ibid., page 352. 

33 Kopp, Marie E., op. cit., pages 123. 124. 
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Authoritative estimates of the total number of abortions occur¬ 
ring annually in the United States show wide variauons. If the 
figure of 100,000 for New York City is reliable, and if the rate in 
other parts of the country is comparable^ the total would number 
about two million.®'^ Taussig belongs to the conservative group 
when he estimates the number at about 700,000.=*® Whatever the 
true figure may be, the total of illegal abortions performed an¬ 
nually is very large and constitutes a major social and legal prob¬ 
lem. The number of reported deaths from abortion in the country 

in the period 1930 to 1940 ranged from a high of 2,774 in 1934 to 
1,682 in 1940.®® By reason of the circumstances surrounding deaths 
from this cause, it is obvious that this is an undei statement. 
Taussig’s assertion is more plausible, that “A maximum of 10,000 
abortion deaths in this country is nearer the truth.” In view 
of the wide discrepancy between reported deaths and their actual 
number, a large proportion of such deaths dou\3tless result from 
illegal abortions. The medical profession is in an agreement that 
the interruption of pregnancy under proper conditions should not 
be fatal in more than a very minute proportion of cases. Hence 
the annual loss of life from this cause seems inexcusable. 

The public demand for abortions combines with stringent legis¬ 
lation to create a flourishing business on the part of a very small 
percentage of physicians, with all the characteristics of a racket. 
A recent New York investigation ascribed the small number of 
criminal convictions and the thriving aspects of the business to 
the following factors: “(1) Apathy on the part of the public to the 
problem of abortions; (2) Lack of cooperation with public officials 
on the part of the woman who seeks an abortion; (3) Connivance 
on the part of certain public officials with abortionists for the pur¬ 
pose of circumventing the laws designed to control the practice; 
and (4) Ineffective use of enforcement machinery which is itself 
partly defective.” ®® 

The complete democratization of contraceptive information 


A Presentment on the Suppression of Criminal Abortions, By The Grand 
Jury for the Extraordinary Special and Trial Term, Supreme Court, State of 
New York, County of Kings, New York City, October 15, 1941, page 6. 

35 Taussig, Frederick J., op. cit., page 26. 

36 In a private letter from the Surgeon General’s Office, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency, Washington (July 22, 1942). 

37 Taussig, Frederick J., op. cit., page 28. 

38 ^ Presentment on the Suppression of Criminal Abortions (op. cit.), page 20. 
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should lead to a decline in the demand among married women for 
the interruption of pregnancy. It is significant that “in the first 
pregnancy only one in nine was terminated before viability and 
about one-half of these were spontaneous or unintentional termina¬ 
tions, with about one in three an intentional termination. On 
the other hand, in the third pregnancy nearly one in three was 
terminated while less than one in three was an unintentional termi¬ 
nation. In the fourth pregnancy somewhat more than one in 
three was terminated, with only one in four an unintentional 
termination.” Whereas the physician was called upon to 
terminate only three per cent of first pregnancies, his aid was en¬ 
listed five times as frequently in relation to fourth pregnancies. 
But even if contraceptive information were universally available, 
it does not follow that the ^situation with respect to criminal abor¬ 
tions would be resolved. It remains for the future to determine 
the means to obviate the present flouting of anti-abortion legislation. 

Another medical reason for giving contraceptive advice is to 
safeguard the health of both mother and child by the proper 
spacing of children. Medical authorities state that a reasonable 
time (usually at least two years) should elapse between pregnancies 
to allow for the full recovery of the mother’s health and also to 
permit the child to have a favorable health start. This is a 
generalization which, like all generalizations, admits of exceptions 
in individual cases. “Thus if babies born after more than two 
years interval show an average death rate of 92 per thousand,” 
says one authority, “those in the same group who are so unlucky 
as to be born less than two years after their brothers and sisters 
die at the rate of 147. Put concretely this means that three babies 
die who are born less than two years after the last child, instead 
of two with the interval longer. . . . Prematurity is twice as fre¬ 
quent when the interval is under fwo years, and premature infants 

die more frequently than those born at term. 

Nonmedical Factors. Strictly medical indications pointing to 
the necessity for contraceptive measures belong to the domain of 


30 Kopp. Marie E., op. ciL, pages 125-126. (Ilahcs are 

40 Dickinson. Robert L.. Control of Conception, pages 299-300. Baltimore^ 
The AVilliams and Wilkins Company. 1938. Cf. also: Ye>rusha my J. The 
Existence of an Optimum Interval Between Births,” Human Fertility, Vol. 10, No. 

4, pages 107 ff. (December, 1945). 
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the physician. The organic and physiological conditions of the 
individual or couple are, however, often so combined with social 
and economic factors that it is impossible to consider them in 
isolation. The physician is not competent to answer the questions 
posed by such social and economic problems. They are the field 
of the social scientist. The birth rate varies inversely with income 
and social status.^^ The more favored groups have had longer and 
more general access to contraceptive information. Even among a 
representative sample of predominantly middle-class women, it 
was found that the.practice of conception control increases relative 

to improved economic conditions.^^ 

In terms of the net reproduction rate,^^ the rural sections of the 
country present a picture of an increasing population. The rate 
for the rural farm population in 1940 was 144 and for the rural 
nonfarm group 132. This was in marked contrast to the urban 
rate of 74, which represents a 26 per cent decline in a single 
generation in providing replacements for the present childbearing 
members of the population.*-* When the'nation is divided into 
three regions of South, North, and West, the South is the only 
region where the net reproduction rate in 1940 was in excess of re¬ 
placement figures. The largest increases in population growth 
appear in those states which are economically the least favored.*® 
During times of severe economic depression, the birth rate of the 
groups on public relief has been twice that of the nonrelief 
population.*® Numerous studies have shown that infant mortality 
rates vary inversely with the economic status of the family.*" 


41 Cf. Notestein, Frank W., “Class Differences in Fertility,” Annals, of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 188:26—36 (November, 1936). 

42 Riley, John W., and White, Matilda, “The Use of Various Methods of 
Contraception,” American Sociological Review, 5:890-903, page 895 (December, 
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43 For a simple explanation of the meaning of the net reproduction rate, see 
Landis, Paul H., Population Problems, page 59. New York: American Book 
Company, 1943. 

44 Ibid., pages 95-96. 

45 Ibid., page 363. 

46Stouffer, Samuel A., “Fertility of Families on Relief,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, 29:295-300 (September, 1934). 

47 Woodbury, Robert M., Causal Factors in Infant Mortality, United States 
Children’s Bureau Publication #142, Washington, 1925. Cf. also Notestein, 
Frank W., “The Differential Rate of Increase Among the Social Classes of the 
American Population,” Social Forces, 12:17-33 (October, 1933). 
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In general, maternal mortality is greatest in the poorest eco¬ 
nomic areas of a city and least in the areas of highest average 
rentals.^® 

These facts alone do not completely support the contention that 
such birth-rate and death-rate differentials have a dysgenic influence 
on society. When interpreted in combination with other facts, 
tiiey do point in this direction. In a society where money income 
is so essential to secure goods and services, inadequacy of such in¬ 
come means inability to provide the prerequisites for health, rec¬ 
reation, education, and the other minimal standards to which the 
democratic theory of equality entitles the individual. If the goal 
of public policy is to provide relative equality of access to oppor¬ 
tunities for individual development, then it follows that access to 
contraceptive information and a more intelligent planning of 
parenthood is a desideratum. A frequent objection to this con¬ 
clusion may be mentioned. It is granted that such things as 
differential birth rates do mean a lack of adequate opportunities 
for the development of'large numbers of children. But the deduc¬ 
tion drawn from this fact is contested. Such facts point not so 
much to the necessity for contraceptive information as to certain 
more fundamental changes in the social and economic • system 
which will eradicate these inequalities. With such a position the 
social scientist would be in agreement as a long-range program. 
As an immediate attack on the problems involved, it falls short 

of meeting present needs. 

In addition to medical and social-economic factors, there is 
finally the moral issue. Personal and philosophical life principles 
clearly play a large part in the public interest in and demand for 
contraceptive knowledge. Where feelings, prejudices, passions, 
and differing world views are involved, no scientific discussion can 
pass final judgment. The logic of the conservative religious point 
of view is irrefutable if the major premise be granted. If marriage 
is a divine institution, then it follows that one of the primary 
blessings and benefits of matrimony is procreating individuals not 
for time but for eternity. Hence any wilful interference with a 
“natural” function which is also divine is to be regarded as who y 


48 New York Academy of Medicine, Committee on Public health Relatu^m, 
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sinful. On the other hand, if marriage is a human institution 
socially defined and socially sanctioned, then man cannot be re¬ 
garded as thwarting the divine decree in preventing conception. 
Between these points of view there seems to be an inevitable and 

irreconcilable conflict. 

Although there can be no final resolution of this conflict in 
theory, in the future a reconciliation of the two viewpoints may 
occur in practice. Scientific research may establish beyond any 
question of doubt that there are relatively sterile and relatively 
fertile periods in the menstrual cycle. Furthermore, research may 
develop means by which such determination of ovulation can be 
precisely identified in the individual woman. If this develop¬ 
ment were to occur, the argument over mechanical and chemical 
means and “natural” methods would cease to have great practical 
validity. The question of human intent and purpose would still 
remain. If the primacy of procreation were still maintained, then 
the secondary function of the satisfaction of the sex drive could 
be secured without interference with nature. Whatever the theo¬ 
retical position, in actual practice the prevention of conception 
would then be accepted by both the conservative and the liberal 

groups. 
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The Family as an Institution 


The Nature of Social Institutions. The student of sociology 
is familiar with the process whereby recurrent human situations 
bring about formalized group responses. These responses are 
known as folkways, mores, and laws, in approximate order of in¬ 
creasing formality. Social institutions are the most complex forms 
which these routinized group responses assume, with elaborate cere- 
' monies, symbols, rituals, structures, and responses growing up about 
certain central and recurrent needs. “Institutions,” says Hughes, 
“are the established forms or conditions of procedure according to 
which group activity is carried on. But the institutions can arise 
only by means of continued group behavior. In short, he con¬ 
cludes, “in the study of institutions we focus our attention upon 
the formally established aspects of collective or group behavior.” ^ 
The family is still the central institution in our society; for cen¬ 
turies it was the primary institution around which all others re¬ 
volved; for millenia before that, it was the single and all-inclusive 
institution from which the others developed. Long before human 
history began, the basic recurrent needs of human beings for re¬ 
production, affection, food, clothing, shelter, protection, and edu¬ 
cation were met through the standardized patterns of the family. 

This chapter is a discussion of the family as a social institution. 
An understanding of the family in this context should give the 


1 Hughes, Everett C., “Institutions,” in Robert E. Park (Editor) An Outline 
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stuflent additional insight into the role which this institution plays 
in society. The family has certain characteristics in common with 
all institutions, and certain others are unique to it. This chapter 
will consider both types of institutional characteristics, but only 
the most general aspects of those characteristics which the family 
shares with other institutions can be considered here. The unique 
institutional characteristics of the family, on the other hand, will 
occupy our attention throughout the discussion. In a sense, in¬ 
deed, this book constitutes an elaboration of those special char¬ 
acteristics of the family which make it an institution of supreme 
importance in the social structure. 

Dehnitions of the social institution have burgeoned with the 
years and with the increasing interest of sociologists in the patterns 
man has erected to satisfy his perennial necessities. None of the 
more recent definitions has progressed far beyond the classic and 
epigrammatical one of Sumner, who defined an institution as “a 
concept , . . and a structure.” This designation is particularly 
applicable to the family as the central institution. By the concept 
of an institution, Sumner meant the ‘‘idea, notion, doctrine, in¬ 
terest” at the root of the behavior which is thereby channeled to 
provide the continuing drive of the institution. The concept of 
the family is as simple and as complex as life itself, since the family 
is the one institution most intimately related to the origin and 
perpetuation of life. The concept of the family implies a socially 
approved relationship for the procreation of children, the perpetua¬ 
tion of the race, and the subsequent care and informal education 

of the new members of society.^ 

The structure of the institution is the social apparatus erected 
for the purpose of realizing the concept. In Sumner’s words, the 
structure is ‘‘a framework, or apparatus, or perhaps only a number 
of functionaries set to cooperate in prescribed ways at a certain 
conjuncture.” Concept and structure are reciprocal parts of a 
functioning whole, either of which is logically impossible without, 
the other. The institution has a place for the dream and the 
dreamer as well as for the plan and its executor. The Jision^y 
and the administrator may collaborate happily in the founding 
and continuance of the institution, the visionary in the early and 

Sumner. Graham. Folku>ays, pages 53-54. Boston: Ginn and Com- 

pany, 1906. 
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the executive in the later stages. In our subsequent consideration 
of the family as an institution, we shall be concerned with its con¬ 
cept, structure, and functions. The last elements glow out of the 
former, for without the concept of the family and its appropriate 

structure the functions would be nonexistent.® 

The social institution uniquely combines the ideal and the 
practical aspects of human relationships. Institutions arise through 
the spiritual, as well as the biological and social, needs of human 
beings and are continued by the same forces of reproduction, sex, 
affection,‘emotion, and the like. Institutions provide social pat¬ 
terns for channelizing many forms of behavior, which, if unreg¬ 
ulated by some such sanctions, would mean chaos and the disin¬ 
tegration of organized society. In all societies, for example, the 
expression of sex behavior has been regulated by the social patterns 
growing out of marriage and the family. Although the specific 
forms vary from one society to another, it is clear that these insti¬ 
tutional regulations must exist in some form if social behavior is 
to have any regularity whatever. Other institutions regulate other 
forms of human relationships that may not be as immediate and 
ubiquitous as those of the family but are nevertheless fundamental 
to orderly human intercourse. Society, in short, could not con¬ 
tinue without the behavior patterns existing in reciprocal rela¬ 
tionship to the major social institutions. 

Institutions are either voluntary or involuntary in character, de¬ 
pending upon whether the individual is free to participate in 
them or refrain from so doing. The family is clearly an involun¬ 
tary institution, since the individual must belong to the family as 
a general institution as well as to a particular family. In later 
life he can, it is true, sever his ties with the family of his birth, but 
to do so involves a significant change in life. Furthermore, the 
teachings of his family are an integial part of his personality for 
the rest of his life, no matter what he may wish to do about it. 
On the voluntary side, he may join a particular church or no 
church at all, may affiliate himself with a given business or not, 
and may or may not choose to go to school beyond a certain point. 
He has certain involuntary responsibilities attendant upon citizen¬ 
ship in a modern state (particularly apparent in time of war), 'but 


3 Ibid., pages 53-54. 
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even here a certain latitude is involved. To be or not to be born 
in a family, however, is a matter in which he has no choice what¬ 
ever. Through the institution of the family, he finds himself an 
involuntary stranger in a strange world.^ 

Institutions perform an important role in transmitting the 
social heritage from one generation to the next. The accumulated 
folkways, mores, laws, traditions, values, techniques, hopes, aspira¬ 
tions, and practices of a given culture are handed down largely 
through the various institutions. Institutions are thus in a unique 
position to preserve and transmit to the ages yet unborn the 
heritage so laboriously collected by man. In this way, social insti¬ 
tutions function toward conservation in society, since they often 
cherish the values of the past merely because they are the past 
rather than because of their applicability to the present. The in¬ 
stitution collects and transmits through its functionaries the ac¬ 
cumulated wisdom of the past in its own particular field. The 
family, the church, the school, and the government thus hand down 
distinctive segments of the vast human heritage, without which 
each generation would be forced to begin anew. 

This weight of past knowledge and authority means that the 
institution is extremely resistant to many aspects of social change, 
especially those which threaten its position or vested interests. 
The power of social institutions is based upon the world as it is. 
Any major change in this world would threaten many of the 
privileges and powers that the institution has so laboriously built 
up through the long process of trial and error. There is a close 
relationship between the power of an institution and its resist¬ 
ance to social change. Many institutions have much to lose and 
little to gain by any substantial modification in the social struc¬ 
ture. 

Social change tends to occur more rapidly in the less formal 
phases of society, in which the patterns have not crystallized into 
social institutions. These institutional^ patterns represent a grad¬ 
ual process of accretion, as the behavior becomes one of the folk¬ 
ways, then a cluster of mores, and finally assumes the traditional 
aspects of an institution. Tradition becomes the accepted mark 
of the persons who direct the policies of institutions. Innovation 
is viewed with suspicion, since the old ways have worked in the 


\ 


4 Hughes. Everett C., op. dt., page 320. 
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past. Institutional patterns of behavior form an inmgral part of 
the personalities of the participants, who thus identify themse ves 
with the institution. Any attack on the institution becomes a 
personal attack upon its functionaries and members, and any change 

is a threat to their personal integrity. 

The conservatism of the different institutions varies from one 

group to another and from one unit to another within the larger 
group Some churches are more conservative than others; some 
schools are more resistant to change, whereas others are more 
open to innovation; and some governments are more liberal than 
others that both have gone before and will follow after them. 
Each institution operates within the larger society and hence can 
be neither too far ahead nor too far behind the rest. The sum 
total of social institutions contributes more than any other single 
factor to the character of the society—in considerable part^ a 
society’s institutions are the society. An important factor in social 
change is the attitudes of the individual members of the society, 
fused into the collectivity of public opinion. The majority of 
these attitudes are formed by institutional contacts. Since per¬ 
sonality is in large part the product of social institutions, the one 

does not tend to change more rapidly, than the othei. 

Examples of this close integration between institution and per¬ 
sonality appear in many familiar fields. When Judge Ben Lindsey, 
for example, suggested companionate marriage as a possible solu¬ 
tion to some of the problems of modern marriage, particularly in 
the early years, he was doubtless acting upon the assumption that 
his proposal was in widespread accord with actual practice and 
hence would receive considerable immediate acceptance.® In spite 
of the fact that thousands of divorces annually terminate what are 
for all practical purposes “companionate marriages,” the ma¬ 
jority of persons consider this situation as an unfortunate deviation 
from a traditional norm instead of a possible transition to a new 
norm. The institutional thinking related to the family is in¬ 
tensely conservative regarding the verbal acceptance of new and 
unorthodox behavior, even though the behavior itself is already 
widely practiced. The mores of the family insist upon its indis¬ 
solubility as the norm and view all departures therefrom as social 
problems. By thus stimulating emotional moral judgments, propo- 


5 Lindsey, Ben B., and Evans, Wainwright, The Companionate Marriage. 
New York: Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1927.’ 
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nents of the status quo in many institutions maintain the values 
of the past and resist the process of social change. 

A final characteristic of social institutions is their role in social 
control. This concept refers to all the social influences—conscious 
and unconscious, deliberate and spontaneous—which determine 
or direct attitudes or conduct. At one end of the scale of social 
control are the folkways and mores, many of them growing up 
about the basic institutions and thus determining the conduct of 
the individual. At the other end are the folrmal and categorical 
imperatives of a dictatorial state, imposed by the absolute power 
of a totalitarian regime. Between these two extremes the control 
of the average institution over its members and functionaries 
operates, imposing definitions of conduct and prescribing specific 
patterns of behavior. The individual is so subtly molded in his 
attitudes and behavior by these definitions and patterns that he is 
not even conscious of the process and believes himself to be a free 
agent, the complete captain of his soul. 

Membership in an institution involves a series of reciprocal 
roles or parts which the individual performs and which govern his 
behavior accordingly. Each of these roles carries with it both 
rights and duties, obligations to every other member and to the 
organization itself. The member learns these roles as he par¬ 
ticipates in the institutional process. The new member of a 
family, church, school system, or government bureaucracy soon 
learns the privileges and obligations that go with his paiticular 
role, as they have been handed down from one generation to an¬ 
other as part of the accumulated institutional wisdom. The roles 
carry with them restraints and prohibitions, precepts and standards 
of morality, all of which influence conduct in the direction de¬ 
manded by the traditional standards. Age and tradition invest 
these standards, particularly those pertaining to the ancient and 
powerful institutions. Society accepts these roles—a good father, 
mother, or son; a good teacher or pupil; a good church meinber, 
minister, or priest; a good governor, president, or citizen. Each 
of these groups of roles is closely related to one institution or group 
of institutions. Taken together, they go a long way toward deter- 

rninine the conduct of a society. , n j 

Social institutions form the foundation upon which all organized 

societies are erected. The institutional patterns, the relative im- 
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portance of one institution, the forms of control, the roles and the 
resultant personalities—all these differ from one society to another. , 
These differences constitute the most important single respect in 
which societies do differ from one another. We have already con¬ 
sidered the general place of the family in American culture, the 
nature of which is largely determined by its institutions. 1 he 
picture of the family in the American ethos was essentially an 
institutional portrait. The major institutions were all represented 
—the Christian Church, the democratic state, the educational sys¬ 
tem, and the rest. Along with these institutions were presented 
other aspects of the American culture pattern not so closely related 
to a single, institution or group thereof. We turn now to a study 
of the family as a social institution, its structure, its changing func¬ 
tions, and finally to the functions that remain to make it a con¬ 
tinuing force in our society. 

Institutional Aspects of the Family. Every society that we know 
anything about is based upon the family. The form this institution 
takes varies with the basic patterns of different cultures. In our 
own culture, we are members of conjugal families those in which 
the essential relationship is that of husband and wife not related 
by blood. In many other cultures, the family takes the consanguine 
form, in which the basic relationship is that of blood relatives and 
the outside spouse plays a relatively unimportant role. In so¬ 
cieties organized upon the conjugal basis, Linton points out, 
“we can picture the authentic functional family as consisting of a 
nucleus of spouses and their offspring surrounded by a fringe of 
relatives. In those organized on the consanguine basis we can 
picture the authentic family as a nucleus of blood relatives sur¬ 
rounded by a fringe of spouses.” » In the conjugal family, the hus¬ 
band, wife, and children are the most important functional units 
of the family, with the blood relatives of either spouse occupying a 
comparatively minor position. The consanguine family is based 
upon these blood relationships, and the spouse is of only incidental 
importance. Either type works with reasonable efficiency within its 
appropriate cultural milieu and would be equally impossible in 
another setting. Whatever the environment, in one form or an¬ 
other the family is the central institution. 


6 Linton, Ralph, The Study of Man, page 159. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1936. 
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In our society, virtually every man and woman is a member of 
at least one family in which he or she is born and reared. The 
majority also function during a considerable period of their lives 
as members of another family, which they enter through marriage. 
The chances that an average boy or girl will ultimately enter such 
an additional family relationship are very high: for the young girl 
of 18, the chances are 87 in 100 that she will eventually marry; 
for a young man at 21 the chances are 83 in 100. Only 13 per 
cent of all girls who reach marriageable age will not enter one or 
more additional families at some time in their lives, and only 17 
per cent of the boys attaining marriageable age will remain bache¬ 
lors.^ 

The number of persons who are born and reared outside of a 
family is statistically not important, 'even though individual cases 
of illegitimacy may be extremely unhappy. In 1943, there were 
82,586 illegitimate live births in the United States, as compared to 
a total (including illegitimate births) of 2,934,860.® Some 36 out 
of every thousand live births are out of wedlock, but this does not 
mean that the children are reared without any family relationship 
whatever. Many are incorporated into a family by the subsequent 
marriage of the mother, either to the real father or to another who 
is willing to assume his role. Others are legally adopted by child¬ 
less families and receive loving family care throughout their early 
years. Still others are permanently boarded in foster homes, at 
the expense of either the mother or the state, and under condi¬ 
tions which, although not ideal, nevertheless approximate a normal 
family relationship. Only a relatively few of these 82,586 illegiti¬ 
mate children are totally deprived of all family contact by early 

residence in an institution. 

The family is thus perhaps the most universal institutional ex¬ 
perience of the human being. Millions of people in the United 
States have no formal identification with the institutions of or¬ 
ganized religion. A smaller proportion have no connection with 
formal education, even up to the legal minimum of such connection. 
The institutions of government affect everyone to a certain extent. 


7 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

tical Bulletin, (Mav, 1942). 

8 Bureau of the Census. Illegitimate Live 

Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Volume 21 
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although the impact of this agency of social control is not so 
readily apparent upon the individual personality. any 
institutions in our society—recreation, social welfare, science an 
the like—impinge upon the average citizen more indirectly 
do not leave such an indelible imprint upon the personality as 
the family. Its influence upon our formative years is so great tha 
we can never emancipate ourselves completely, no matter how 
diligently we may try. Our personality, our outlook on li e, our 
standard of values, our inmost nature are products of family lile. 
We become human beings through the agency of the famdy, and 
the form which our human nature takes is largely determined by 
these early institutional contacts. Other institutions play an im¬ 
portant role in the complex pattern of modern culture, but none 

is more fundamental than the family. 

Every institution has both its individual and collective aspects. 

The family is no exception. The family of John Smith is an 
individual relationship involving Mr. Smith, Mrs. Smith, and one 
or more small Smiths, living under a single roof and daily facing 
a variety of individual problems. The Smith family acts in ac¬ 
cordance with certain accepted patterns of belief and behavior 
which they have learned from other persons—from their own par¬ 
ents, their friends, the church, and the neighbors. Each individual 
family thus participates in a common pattern of folkways and 
mores that are transmitted in the cultural heritage and make up 
the distinctive character of the family in America, as compared to 
other cultural groups. The “superorganic nature of culture is 
evident in this view of the family, which is clearly more than the 
sum of its individual parts. The cultural heritage centered in 
and about the family institution goes on irrespective of the fate 
of any individual unit. But without any of these units, there 
would naturally be no family institution, for these patterns do not 
have their being in a vacuum. No conception that fails to take into 
consideration both its individual and collective aspects would 
present a rounded picture of the family or any other institution. 
Every individual family exists in the social climate of custom and 
tradition which links it to every other family within the society, 
each with its distinctive expectations. The common nature of these 
clusters of customary patterns constitutes the essential institutional 
quality. 
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The superorganic aspects of the family have evolved by the same 
general process characteristic of any cluster of folkways and mores. 
Trial and error, rather than deliberate and purposive selection, 
have marked this development. All the varied behavior patterns— 
from carrying the bride across the threshold to the accepted stand¬ 
ards of caring for the aged parents—have come down in the insti¬ 
tutional heritage of the family. Other commands and prohibitions, 
less directly related to family life, have become encrusted with the 
patterjis of behavior the individual learns in this social context. 
Many other institutional functions formerly were performed largely 
by and through the family, and the child learned about religion, 
government, education, and other phases of the group largely 
through the eyes of his family. This situation still exists to a cer¬ 
tain extent, but many of the functions have been divorced from the 
family and taken over by other institutions, with a consequent de¬ 
crease in the overall importance of the family in the social struc¬ 
ture. Despite this shifting of functions, however, the family is 
still the central agency for transmitting the culture of the group 
during the formative years of the individual. 

The institutional function of social control is intimately per¬ 
formed by the family. We shall consider this function in a sub¬ 
sequent section, where the impact of the family upon personality 
at various age and status levels will be thoroughly explored. We 
shall merely indicate here the general effect of the family upon 
personality during the most impressionable years. The roles as¬ 
sumed by the infant and child are perforce those of dependency 
and reliance upon the older members to define his conduct under 
a variety of circumstances. The culture of the larger group is 
filtered through to the individual by his immediate family, as they 
interpret the meanings and symbols of the society to the child. 
For the time being, he has no other source of information or stand¬ 
ard of judgment. This is a subtle and most efficient form of social 
control, for it is exerted without any realization on the part of the 

individual of what is going on. 

Hughes has suggested that “Institutions may . . . profitably be 
classified according to the nature and limits of the claims of the 
participating individuals upon each other.” » The claims which 


9 Hughes, Everett C., op- cit-, page 291. 
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the members of the family place upon one 

and strong. These claims are seldom matters of rational que 

but are taken as matters of course, so self-evident that they are no 

worthy of discussion. The expectations implicit in these claims 

are the elements of social control, whereby the individual acts a 

good father, a good son, or a good brother as those roles are defined 

in his society. The claims upon the members of the immediate 

family are so deeply inculcated in the individual that he need not 

be formally admonished to honor his father and mother or to 

view their demands with especial attention. Similarly, the parents 

sense a powerful claim upon their affections, labor, and very lives 

through their children, a claim which is an integral part of the 

patterns associated with the family. 

Other institutions do not have these deep and abiding claims 
upon their members. Certain business institutions, political or¬ 
ganizations, and religious associations attempt by various means to 
inculcate such attitudes into their members and functionaries 
These attempts are successful in varying degrees with individual 
members and institutions, but in general the claims cannot be 
compared in intensity and ubiquity to those emanating from the 
family. The average individual feels a loyalty to his immediate 
family above all other claims, with the possible exception of that 
of the national state in time of war. The emotional foundations 
for these claims are laid in each generation, as the parents lavish 
affection upon their children, who are ready to do the same for 
their own children when the time comes. The claims between 
grown children and their parents are not as strong as they were in 
the patriarchal family. Nor are those upon the more remote mem¬ 
bers of the family—cousins, uncles, aunts, grandparents, and others 
outside the immediate small circle. The intimate family, how¬ 


ever, still exerts a stronger claim upon its members than any other 
institution—its ties bind the individual with “cords of silver.” 

The family is both the most venerable of all institutions and the 
most transitory. As a general institution it has existed since long 
before recorded history and will continue to exist in some form for 
the foreseen future. The forms which it has taken have varied 
with the changing social patterns, but’the institution itself has con¬ 
tinued. The individual family, however, is an extremely ephemeral 
relationship and is becoming increasingly so. In a settled environ- 
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ment, the individual family may maintain considerable continuity, 
particularly when a definite piece of land is identified with it from 
generation to generation. Families of a royal or aristocratic lineage 
manage to achieve continuity through wealth, prerogative, or a 
combination thereof. Even in early America, the individual fam¬ 
ily managed a considerable degree of continuity as an individual 
example of the institution. 

Contemporary factors are tending to eliminate, or at least dimin¬ 
ish, much of this individual continuity. A considerable number 
(3,546,720, or 10 per .cent) of the 35 million families listed in the 
1940 census v/ere composed of only one person and hence by defini¬ 
tion their continuity was limited by the life of the individual— 
unless he or she married at a later date. Some 9,008,680, or 25.7 
per cent, of all families were composed of two persons, presumably 
husband and wife for the most part. These families might or 
might not have children at some future time. Families of three 
persons numbered 7,700,860, or 21.9 per cent of the total; the 
average family of this size was presumably composed of husband, 
wife, and one child. Four-person families comprised some 6,153,- 
620, or 17.5 per cent of total, the majority of cases probably con¬ 
sisting of two parents and two children. Almost a third of all 
families were thus composed of either one or two persons, a number 
then insufficient to continue the family more than a single genera¬ 
tion. In point of numbers, it would appear that the chances of 
continuity of any given family beyond one or two generations is 
problematical, a contingency which was more remote when families 

were larger.^i 

The increasing rate of divorce further indicates that the chances 
of a young husband and wife to continue in the same family rela¬ 
tionship are steadily decreasing. In the period 1940-1945, the 
estimated number of divorces per 100 marriages increased from 
16.5 in 1940 to 31.0 in 1945. In 1945, for example, there was 
approximately one divorce to every three marriages in that year, 
with an estimated 502,000 divorces and 1,618,331 marriages.^^ The 


10 Maciver, R. M., Society: A Textbook of Sociology, page 199. New York; 

Divorce in the United States, 1937 to 1945, Vital Statistics-Special Reports, 
ume 23, Number 9, September 10, 1946. 
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figures do not mean, as popularly assumed, that the 
any given marriage in 1945 would end in divorce were one in three, 
since the majority of divorces in any one year are granted to couples 
married for several years.^^ Divorce rates and probabilities a 
considered in more detail below, in connection with the vexmg 
problem of family disorganization. The important const eration 
here is that, whatever the exact probabilities of divorce m any 
given year for any given marriage, the permanence of the individ¬ 
ual family has definitely been declining. No other institution has 
so high a mortality among its individual units and at the same 
time maintains its fundamental structure relatively intact. In its 
individual manifestations, the family is increasingly impermanent. 

In its general manifestations, it is solid as a rock. 

The Structure of the Family. The institutional character o 
the family may be further explored in terms of its structure. In 
his analysis of cultural change, Chapin has suggested a general 
frame of reference for social institutions in the following mrrns; 
“We may say that the structure of a social institution consists in 
the combination of certain related type parts into a configuration 
possessing the properties of relative rigidity and relative persistence 
of form, and tending to function as a unit on a field of contem¬ 
porary culture.” The four “type parts” which combine to pro¬ 
duce the configuration of any institutional structure are as follows. 
(1) attitudes and behavior patterns, (2) symbolic culture traits, (3) 
utilitarian culture traits, and (4) oral or written specificauons."® 
This general structural analysis may be applied with resulting in¬ 
sight into the principal institutions of our society. We are 
concerned here with its implications for an understanding of the 

family. 

(1) Attitudes and Behavior Patterns. The first structural ele¬ 
ment in the family is a cluster of “common reciprocating attitudes 
of individuals and their conventionalized behavior patterns.” 
These involve the expectations implicit in such family sentiments 
and relationships as “love, affection, devotion, loyalty, and parental 


13 Davis, Kingsley, “Social and Statistical Analysis,” Law and Contemporary 
Problems, 10:700-720 (Summer, 1944). 

ii Chapin, F. Stuart, Cultural Change, page 48. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1928. 

T^^ibicl., page 49. Cf. also Burgess, Ernest W., “The Family as a Unity of 
Interacting Personalities,” The Family, 7:3-9 (March, 192G). 
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respect,” In a sense, much of our previous analysis of the cul¬ 
tural matrix of the American family has been concerned with these 
attitudes and behavior patterns. We shall therefore mention only 
briefly some of the principal elements implied in them. 

An outstanding characteristic of our family is its individualism. 
We have referred to this factor many times before and will continue 
to do so, for in many respects individualism offers the key to an 
understanding of the contemporary family, as compared either to 
the traditional patriarchal form in our own culture or the different 
forms in other cultures. In contrast to many other societies, the 
accepted way with us • is to give the individual almost complete 
freedom of choice of marital partner. To be sure, opportunities 
tend to be limited by the social and economic position of the indi¬ 
vidual and his parental family. Many families also operate in 
subtle if not overt ways to exercise some measure of control over the 
choices made by their children. Nevertheless, under the romantic 
and democratic traditions each individual is presumably endowed 
at an immature age with the mature faculty of making both an in¬ 
dependent and a wise choice of a lifelong partner. Because of this 
emphasis upon individual freedom, those characteristics of a mate 
which are determinative in other cultures—economic skills and 
abilities, physical fitness, and similar social status are ,of sec¬ 
ondary significance in comparison with the criterion of being m 


love, , . . ^ 

Law and public opinion in our culture also unite in support of 

the position that the marriage relationship is one of reciprocal 

rights and duties. The tradition of the superior position of the 

male head of the family dies hard and there are inany survivals m 

our sfatutes of such superior rights. Nevertheless, the w. e i 

slowly winning her battle for emancipation. She is now a legal 

personality, fully qualified to hold and administer ““ 

contracts, execute wills, and exercise the franchise.” No longer 
may the husband-either in law or with social sancuon-abuse, 

maltreat, or beat his wife. She is also entitled 
nort affection, and loyalty from her husband. The husband 
righls become the wife's obligations: to be a conscientious home^ 
maker, a faithful companion “in sickness and in health. 


Amcrkin Sociological Review. 2:69&-704 (October. 1937). 
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devoted mother to the children born of the union. The attitude 
that the wife should also be an economic partner, contributing not 
only to the homemaking services but at times working for wages 
outside the home, is an increasingly accepted aspect of the partner¬ 
ship. Mutual devotion of husband and wife is expected, and social 
approval is generally accorded the partner who is loyal to an un¬ 
faithful mate. 

Children as well as wives share in the new freedom. Although 
parental affection was not lacking in colonial America, the child 
occupied a distinctly subordinate position in the family. Parental 
authority was in theory absolute, but in practice it rarely followed 
its theoretical rigidity. Goodsell points out that the early laws 
of Massachusetts Bay, as well as of Connecticut and New Haven, 
provided that the obstinate and unruly child should meet with the 
penalty of death.” Although there is no case on record of such 
a penalty, the autocratic picture of parental control is strongly sug' 
gested. Calhoun refers to the methods by which the stern Puritan 
father, in this case Jonathan Edwards, established parental authority: 
“He took the utmost care to begin his government of them when 
they were very young. When they first discovered any degree of 
self-will or stubbornness, he would attend to them until he had 
•thoroly subdued them, and brought them to submit. . , .” 

Within the modern family, many of the prevailing attitudes and 
behavior patterns are very close to license instead of genuine 
freedom. As individualism in many other respects leads to an 
approximation of anarchy, so the revolt against the authoritarian 
regime of the patriarchal family has led to the interpretation of 
freedom in terms of license. Parental respect, filial devotion, and 
obedience may have been artificial when secured from the child 
under compulsion. Such behavior is genuine only when it arises 
from mutual understanding and sympathy between the two^gen- 
erations. Hence there may be more genuine parental respect and 
devotion today than in colonial days. The rapidity of social 
change in other aspects of our culture, however, has made a yawn¬ 
ing gulf of the inevitable gap between generations. The modern 
emphasis upon mutual understanding does not always successfully 


18 Goodsell, Willystine, A History of Marriage and the Family, page 367. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 

19 Calhoun, Arthur W., A Social History of the American Family, Volume I, 
page 114. Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Company, 1917. 
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bridge it. In their initial study of Middletown, the Lynds ob¬ 
served that perhaps never before in history had social change pro¬ 
duced such a wide rift between parents and children.®® Ten years 
later, their first conclusions received further confirmation: “Adult- 
imposed restraints of obedience to parents, school, and public opin¬ 
ion have weakened further as the adult world has crumbled under 
the depression.” This world crumbled even more violently in 
World War II. 

(2) Symbolic Culture Traits. The second type parts of the insti¬ 
tutional structure have been defined as “objects charged with emo¬ 
tional and sentimental meaning to which human behavior has 
been conditioned.” ®® These traits consist of such symbolic objects 
as marriage rings, family crests, coats of arms, family heirlooms, and 
the like. The rites and ceremonies associated with marriage and 
the family have served a variety of purposes. The most impor¬ 
tant purpose served by the betrothal and marriage ritual has 
perhaps been that of making public the fact that two people are 
hereafter to be considered as having contracted, vowed, and sealed 
an essentially social relationship. Inherent also in the ritual has 
been the religious purpose of invoking the favorable attitudes of 
the beneficent spirits and warding off the untoward behavior of 
the malevolent powers. Whatever the origin of modern practices 
connected with the marriage rituals, they still serve as a symbol of 
the public union of two people, no matter how far removed the 
surviving symbol may be from the motives that originally gave 
rise to it. 

These ceremonies have certain symbolic objects employed in 
conjunction with them. The wedding ring is one symbol still in 
universal use in our culture. The giving of a betrothal ring and 
its corollary, a wedding ring, has been interpreted as a substitu¬ 
tion ^r or pledge of payment of money or goods to the bride’s fam¬ 
ily. It would appear that the Christian Church took over the use 
of the ring from prevalent Roman practice, although the ring also 
appears in other cultures. Even more foreign to the modern 
mind is the curious medieval superstition that the fourth finger 


20Lynd, Robert S., and Helen M., Middletown, pages 151-152. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1929. . _ . . ,«q 

2iLynd, Robert S., and Helen M., Middletown in Transition, page 168. .New 

York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1937. 

22 Chapin, F. Stuart, op. cit., page 49. 
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of the woman's left hand was a “sinew or string from the hearh 
Hence the putting on of the ring signified "that the heart of the 
wife ought to be united to her husband."The contemporary 
practice of giving a ring to the bride at the wedding won pro 
ably be rationalized, if the couple thought about it at all, only as a 
symbolic bond between them. Its history and original signifi¬ 
cance are almost completely forgotten, but the ring remains a sym¬ 
bolic trait associated with marriage. 

Contemporary newly-weds would be equally perplexed to explain 

certain other traits associated with the wedding ritual. What good 
purpose, for example, is served by the throwing of rice after the 
ceremony? It would come as a surprise to the majority of persons 
to know that this practice stemmed from the ancient belief that 
grain symbolized fertility and hence well-wishers were attempting, 
in this symbolic manner, to insure the marriage against childless¬ 
ness. A cavalcade of automobiles, following another automobile 
decorated with streamers, rude signs, cowbells, and tin cans today 
serves notice that society has placed its (decidedly public) stamp of 
approval on a new marital union. The serenaders and the sere- 
nadees are probably alike unaware that they are participating in 
a rite that may have originated in the desire to drive out malevolent 

spirits. 

Other symbolic survivals may be mentioned. The bridal veil 
and wreath are preserved by the wife and frequently refashioned 
to provide similar equipment for daughters and granddaughters. 
Gone are' the ancient notions about veiling the betrothed maiden 
in Roman times; forgotten are the almost equally ancient Chris¬ 
tian ceremonies of covering “with the heavenly veil” the bride-to-be. 
Long since lost is the ceremony of crowning the bride with flowers, 
olive branches, silver, gold, or myrtle, which was the procedure in 
the Eastern branch of the early Church.^^ Briffault suggests that 
veiling originated in the desire to “ward off the evil eye” and insure 
the property rights of the husband.^^ Whatever the original signifi¬ 
cance, the modern practice represents another survival of a symbolic 
culture trait. 


23 Howard, George E., A History of Matrimonial Institutions, Volume I, page 
411. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1904. 

24 Howard, George E., op. cit.. Volume I, page 295, Notes 5 and 6. 

25 Briffault, Robert, The Mothers, Volume I, page 558. New York; The 
Macmillan Company, 1927. 
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Many modern marriages are accompanied by a wedding feast. 
The practice of eating in connection with the celebration of signifi¬ 
cant events is very ancient. Where eating occurs in connection 
with the modern wedding, there occurs the inevitable wedding cake. 
Among some primitives, the sharing of a cake is the only public act 
connected with marriage.^® The eating of a sacred cake consti¬ 
tuted an essential part of the marriage ceremony of the Roman 
patriarchal family. These and related facts seldom occur to the 
present-day participant in a wedding feast, for whom the wedding 
cake is merely emblematic of the newly-wed. Presents to and from 
the attendants and the exchange of gifts between bride and groom 
may at some time have possessed great social import; today they 
carry some practical utility, but are primarily emotional and senti¬ 
mental in content. 

After the wedding, comes the honeymoon. Objects, places, and 
souvenirs connected with this “flight” come to have symbolic 
meaning for the individuals concerned. Similarly, objects, per¬ 
sons, and places associated with crises in the life of the family come 
to have symbolic content. The room where the first child was 
born, the doctor who attended the mother, and the clergyman who 
christened the child are more than prosaic persons and places. 
Many families also possess heirlooms which are handed down from 
generation to generation and come to symbolize family continuity. 
A piece of furniture, a grandfather clock, or a breech-loader are 
among the variegated forms such objects take as emblems of the 
family connection with the past. For the generation now passing, 
the family Bible served as perhaps the most symbolic culture trait 
of all in connection with its utilitarian purpose of keeping records 

of births, deaths, and marriages. 

(3) Utilitarian Culture Traits. These are defined by Chapin as 

“cultural objects possessing utilitarian value; that is, material ob¬ 
jects that satisfy creature wants.” The home and the rest of the 
functional objects associated with it form the most obvious com¬ 
ponents of this institutional type part. Every institution needs 
some concrete embodiment in external material structure. The 
home fulfills this function for the family. A universal characteristic 
for our culture is that when two people from divergent parental 

26Goodsell, Willystine, op. cit., page 123. 

27 Chapin, F. Stuart, op. cit., page 49. 
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families marry they set up housekeeping apart from either family 
if this is at all possible. This action in turn implies some physical 
structure wherein a reasonable amount of privacy and indepenc- 
ence is assured. In the traditional pattern of American life, this 
function has been fulfilled by a single home owned and occupied 

by a single family. . 

This traditional pattern of individual home ownership is be¬ 
coming less typical in the United States, particularly in the large 
cities. The family now lives in many circumstances other than 
the single-home unit. The Bureau of the Census calls these 
“dwelling units” and defines them as “the living quarters occupied 
by, or intended for occupancy by, one household.”-* The forms 
taken by these units are indicated by the following enumeration. 
“A dwelling unit may be a detached house; a tenement, flat, or 
apartment in a larger building ... or a room in a structure pri¬ 
marily devoted to business or other nonresidential purposes. It 
may be a superintendent’s living quarters in a public building . . . ; 
a watchman’s living quarters in a factory, store, or warehouse; a 
chauffeur’s living quarters in a garage; or a tourist cabin, trailer, 
railroad car, boat, tent, etc., if occupied by persons having no other 
place of residence.” There were 37,325,470 such units in the 
United States in 1940, of which 34,854,532 (93.4 per cent) were oc¬ 
cupied, 1,864,383 (5.0 per cent) were vacant and for sale or rent, 
and 606,555 (1.6 per cent) were vacant and not for sale or rent. 
Under this variety of physical conditions, the American family 
lived in 1940. This was a far cry from the symbolic picture of the 
family in the little white house. 

The other important modification of the traditional picture of 
the family dwelling is in the matter of ownership. The majority 
of families no longer own the dwelling units in which they live. 
In 1940, some 43.6 per cent of the occupied dwelling units were 
occupied by their owners, whereas 56.4 per cent were occupied by 
tenants. The relative percentage of home ownership varied con¬ 
siderably among urban, rural-nonfarm, and rural-farm families. 
In the urban areas, only 37.5 per cent of the families owned their 
own dwelling units; in the rural-nonfarm areas, tlie percentage was 


28 Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Housing, 
Volume I, Part I, page 7. Washington: 1943. 

29 Ibid, 
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5^*7 per cent, ^nd in the rura.l-farni aress, it was 53.2 per cent.*® 
The thoughtful observer might not be greatly surprised by the high 
proportion of city families who did not own their own homes, but 
he might well pause at the intelligence that only 51.7 per cent of 
the rural-nonfarm and 53.2 per cent of all farm families were so 
situated. Even on the farm, the last stronghold of the traditional 
family pattern, only slightly more than half of the families owned 
their own homes. 


Ownership and occupancy of the family home tend to add a 
certain physical stability to the relationship which is lacking when 
the family lives in rented quarters, particularly those of the 
multiple-dwelling type. The family is more mobile when it rents. 
It has a smaller stake in the community. As Burgess and Locke 
point out, “Stabilized relationships between husbands and wives 
are more prevalent among those who own and live in their own 
homes. The objective of buying a home is a unifying factor. 


especially where husband and wife and children make sacrifices 
for its purchase. A home, even more than the common ownership 


of other property, is a symbolic expression of family solidarity.” 


This symbol is gradually being revised under the press of the 


changing times. In the words of a noted anthropologist, “The fam¬ 


ily no longer dwells; it occupies quarters.” 

The house, apartment, or other dwelling unit forms the basic 
material structure through which the family operates; house equip¬ 


ment, furnishings, and personal property of all kinds constitute a 
supplementary group of utilitarian culture traits. Housekeeping 
implies not merely ownership or renting a house or apartment; 
it implies also that the tools must be supplied with which to carry 
out the services associated with our separate and individualistic 
family units. An invitation to a wedding therefore embodies the 
suggestion that a contribution to the new household will be wel¬ 
come. Although the dowry of the bride is no longer in our mores, 
her father is often expected to make a present earmarked for a 
payment on a house or for the purchase of living-room and bed- 


31 Bufges^^^Lnest W., and Locke, Harvey J., The Family, page 529. New 

York* American Book Company, 1945. 

aTsapir. Edward. “What is the Family Still Good For?“. -J"-” 
19:145-151 (February, 1930), page 146, quoted by Ernest W. Burgess and 

Harvey J. Locke, op* cit*, page 491- 
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room furniture. Among certain classes, kitchen “showers” are 
customary, for what could be a more effective reminder of die 
change of role of the bride than to be “showered” with paring 
knives, ladles, dishes, and pots and pans? The baby “shower” 
for the expectant mother serves a like purpose of providing some 
of the operational devices necessary for the completion of the 

family unit. 

(4) Oral or Written Specifications. The final type part of the 
institutional structure is the cluster of “oral or wi itten language 
symbols which preserve the descriptions and specifications of the 
patterns and interrelationships among attitudes, symbolic culture 
traits, and utilitarian culture traits.” These specifications in¬ 
clude such things as the marriage license and wedding certificate, 
the publication of the banns and announcements in the press; the 
public records that bear witness to the marriage and the birth of 
children; deeds and other documents as evidence of the ownership 

of property; and testaments and wills. 

“It is vital to society,” remark Sumner and Keller, “that the en¬ 
trance of its members into the status of wedlock shall be generally 
known, so that they and their offspring can hereafter be ‘placed’ 
in their setting as husbands, wives, children, families, with the re¬ 
sult that their riglits and duties toward each other within the rela¬ 
tion and toward others outside of it can fall under the local system 
of composition and regulation.” As indicated above, one of the 
purposes of any ceremony is to give publicity to the event about to 
be consummated. So it is with marriage and all the devices that 
society employs to insure adequate publicity. The individuals 
desiring to marry in our society generally secure a marriage license 
from the agency or agencies delegated by the state. This permits 
society to pass a final judgment as to whether the larger social 
interests are served by allowing the two to marry. A casual survey 
of the marriage code of any state reveals laws refusing permission 
to marry to individuals of a certain age or designated degree of 
consanguinity. We have seen how other laws specify freedom 
from congenital feeble-mindedness and other obvious disqualifica¬ 
tions, and how in recent years some states have begun to insist 

33 Chapin, F. Stuart, op. cit., page 49. 

34 Sumner, William Graham, and Keller, Albert G., The Science of Society, 
Volume III, page 1696. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927. 
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upon health examinations and doctor’s certificates showing free¬ 
dom from syphilis. 

These various legal restrictions not only serve to safeguard en¬ 
trance to marriage in the interest of the group, but also inform 
the public that two individuals are about to assume a new rela¬ 
tionship that is significant for themselves and society as a whole. 
The medieval correlative of this notification was the publication 
of the banns, “usually on three successive Sundays preceding the 
nuptials, that any objection on the ground of relationship or 
other disability might be brought forward.” This ancient prac- 
tice of providing for a waiting period between the notice of inten¬ 
tion to wed and the actual consummation of the marriage is 
carried on in the growing modern requirement of an interim 
between the issuance of the marriage license and the marriage 
itself. This period varies from one to five days. Whatever the 
form of the law or custom, the intent seems clear enough; society 
is interested first in preventing socially unsuited persons from 
marriage and then in publicizing the fact that a new primary group 
is about to be initiated. 

Society further insists that a public record of the wedding be 
made. All jurisdictions have legal provisions calling for the offi¬ 
ciants to notify the appropriate agency that a wedding has taken 
place. No matter how secretive the parties may be concerning 
their maniage, witnesses must attest that two individuals have 
changed their system of relationships. To insure a record of all 
marriages, the law often provides a penalty for failure of the 
officiant to report within a designated time. Curiously enough, 
the presentation of a wedding certificate, booklet, or other written 
record to the participants themselves is often optional with the 
one who performs the ceremony. Apparently it is not considered 
so important to the individuals that they shall have a record as it 

is for society to be notified.^® 

It is equally necessary that announcements and records be made 
of the birth of children. No longer is it sufficient to record the 
comine of the child in the family Bible. Society now insists that 
a certificate of birth be filed by the attendant doctor, midwife, 


Howard. George E., op. ciL, Volume I, page 36L 

seThe problem of ‘•common-law” marriage whi^ch constitutes 
exception to this statement is discussed in Chapter 7 above. 


an apparent 
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or other person with the proper authority. The relation of the 
child to the family and the larger group is a matter that cannot 
he left to chance. On superficial examination, it might appear that 
the principal reason for gathering figures on births is to measure 
population growth in order to adjust the mechanisms of govern¬ 
ment thereto. The United States has until recently been back¬ 
ward in the collection of such vital statistics, with the birth registra¬ 
tion area only recently embracing the entire country. On closer 
thought, however, it becomes more apparent why a careful record 
of the birth of every child must be kept. The obligations of 
parents to children and the rights of children in inheritance indi¬ 
cate the necessity of having a permanent record of the group posi¬ 
tion held by the child. Of some importance also are such uses of 
official birth certificates as determining the exact age of the boy 
who wants to leave school and go to work at a job where the law 
sets a minimum age; settling any disputed question relative to the 
age of an individual applying for life insurance: and fixing the 
age of citizens liable to military conscription. 

When parents decide to adopt a child, it is equally important 
that the proper legal procedures be followed and adequate records 
kept of the new relationship into which the child is entering. All 
the states have statutes making provision for adoption, for which 
court proceedings are usually necessary. During recent years, a 
number of states have required extensive investigations concern¬ 
ing both the desirability of the child for adoption and the suita¬ 
bility of the'prospective parents for their new social responsibility. 
This investigation may lead, according to some state laws, to a 
trial period of six months before the final decree of adoption may 
be granted. Such laws indicate a growing concern for the well¬ 
being of the child. They also point to an extension of social 
control and a desire to fix the new status of the individuals con¬ 
cerned. ' 

I 

This analysis of the family has attempted to present the institu¬ 
tion as a going concern from the point of view of its concept and 
structure. The concept has been briefly considered in terms of 
some of the inner realities of the family which comprise its reason 
for being. This discussion of the concept will be supplemented 
subsequently when we consider the functions of the family. We 
have followed Chapin in his delineation of the four structural type 
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parts of the social institution, with particular reference to the 
family. These constituent elements are attitudes and behavior 
patterns, symbolic culture traits, utilitarian culture traits, and oral 
and written specifications. In actual operation, these structural 
elements involve such diverse attitudes and behavior patterns as 
those of love and affection, reciprocal rights "and obligations of 
husband and wife, and parent-child relationships; such symbolic 
culture traits as the wedding ring, rice, serenades, veils, honey¬ 
moons, and related complexes; such utilitarian culture traits as the 
home, furniture, equipment, and personal property; and finally 
the oral and written specifications of marriage ceremony and 
license, public records of marriage and the birth of children, adop¬ 
tion, legitimacy, and the like. Taken all together, these elements 
comprise the cultural configuration we call the family. 
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The Numerical Composition 


The Nature of Family Composition. The family is a general¬ 
ized pattern of social relations existing within a larger cultural 
matrix. It is also a unique set of personal relationships through 
which each individual receives many of his impressions from the 
larger social group. We have considered the cultural milieu in 
which the family operates, as well as some of its general charac¬ 
teristics as a social institution. We shall next direct our attention 
to some of the other aspects of the family, such as the numerical 
composition of the individual units making up the aggregate of 
all families in the United States, the functions which the family 
has traditionally performed in our culture, and finally the extent 
to which certain of these functions have been assumed by other 
institutions and certain others retained to establish the family of 
the future. 

The broad pattern of culture within which the family operates 
can best be described in sweeping conceptual terms, as the first sec¬ 
tion of this book has indicated. The institutional aspects of the 
family lend themselves to more quantitative description. In the 
present section, we shall have recourse to the growing body of 
statistical knowledge of the composition and institutional relation¬ 
ships of the family recently made available by the Bureau of the 
Census. Thanks to this organization, with its unexampled re¬ 
sources for gathering and organizing quantitative information, we 
know more about the family than ever before. The present chap¬ 
ter will consider some of the aspects of the family which fall under 
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the general heading of composition. Included in this category are 
such prosaic but fundamental facts as the number of families in 
the United States; the number of persons living in family relation¬ 
ships; the extent to which new families are formed; the rate at which 
they are augmented by the birth of children; and finally the degree 
to which the family is broken by the inevitable crises in the lives 

of its participants. 

The “family” as a social institution is an abstraction, an ideal 
construct having no independent existence apart from the millions 
of little groups in the United States made up of father, mother, 
and dependent children. These groups comprise the real family, 
and it is only through them that the culture patterns determining 
its form and conduct have any viable reality. These individual 
groups are the human agencies by which the concept and structure 
of the family are transmitted from one generation to the next. It 
is important therefore to establish our further investigation into 
the institutional nature of the family upon firm quantitative bases. 
Only then can the subsequent analyses have any solid grounding 
in fact. 


The first step is a definition of terms. The family was initially 
defined in several ways, embodying the points of view of the 
sociologist, the anthropologist, the home economist, and the census 
taker. Inasmuch as the bulk of our factual information on the 


family comes from the census taker, we must perforce use his defini¬ 
tion in the present context, even though it may leave something to 
be desired in sociological terms. The census definition of the fam¬ 
ily is itself contingent upon that of a “private household,” which 
is defined as “a group of persons, who may or may not be related 
by blood or marriage, living together and sharing common house¬ 
keeping arrangements.” A family is defined as “the head of a 
private household and all the household members who are related 
to the head by blood, marriage, or adoption.” The number of 
private households is by definition synonymous with the number 
of families, even though the total number of persons in private 
households exceeds the total in families, since servants, lodgers, and 
others are included in the former category. A final statistical 
anomaly arising from the necessary procedure of the Bureau of the 
Census is that “a person living alone is counted as a one-person 
family and household, and the head of a household which contains 
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no persons related to the head is counted as a one-person family.” i 

In May, 1944, there were approximately 37,040,000 families in the 
United States, compared with 35,124,380 families in the 1940 
census." This is the largest number of families in the history of the 
country and offers striking refutation to the fear that the family is 
on the decline. World War II saw not only the largest number of 
families in the nation’s history but also the largest percentage in 
history of men and women who were married. The percentage of 
the female population 14 years and over in 1946 who were married 
stood at 63.2, whereas in 1940 the corresponding figure was 59.5 per 
cent.® The blessed state of matrimony and the institutional rela¬ 
tionships of the family that (under normal conditions) grow out of 
marriage flourished as never before at the height of World War II. 
Those who entertain gloomy doubts of the state of the American 
family may take heart from these figures and exorcise their 
pessimistic forebodings. Apparently the family is here to stay. 

“For several decades,” comments the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, “various social and economic forces have been at work 
to loosen the ties of American family life. ‘The increasing con¬ 
centration of population in large urban centers, the long-term down¬ 
ward trend of the birth rate with a consequent reduction in the 
size of families, and the sharp increase in the divorce rate have been 
among the most important causes tending to disrupt the family. 
While the effect of these forces is not to be minimized,” concludes 
the company, “it is clear from the latest census figures that the 
family continues to remain the firm foundation stone of our social 
structure.” * In the midst of the greatest war in history, the family 
relationship was more popular than ever before. Certain atypical 
economic and psychological factors in this wartime situation 
admittedly tended to swell the number of families above the normal 


1 These definitions are taken from the 1910 census and qubted in Bureau 
of the Census. Families in the United States: May, 19H, Population: Series P-S, 

No. 3 (March 30, 1945). . ui r 

2 The 1914 survey was conducted in connection with the Monthly Kepori 

on the Labor Force and included 30,000 households in 68 sample areas, including 
125 counties and independent cities. Although a small error may exist l^cause 
of the sampling variation, the figure is the most accurate currently available. 

8 Bureau of the Census, Marital Status of the Civilian Population: February, 

1946, Series P-S, No. 10, (October 14, 1946). 

4 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The American Family Stan 

Firm,” Statistical Bulletin 0*^^- 1944). 
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peacetime figure. But even in 1940, when the clouds of war were 
still faint on the American horizon, the family was an extremely 
popular institution. 

So popular is it that America is one of the most completely married 
nations in the world. In the age group 20 to 24, approximately one 
quarter of the men and more than one half of the women are already 
married, even in peacetime. In the light of figures for certain other 
countries, the popularity of the family in this country becomes even 
more apparent: “. . . in England and Wales, only about one seventh 
of the men and one quarter of the women in that age group are 
married; in Italy about one tenth of the men and one third of the 
women in that age group are married. In the Irish Free State, pro¬ 
portions are even lower—namely, about one twentieth of the men 
and one seventh of the women. Similar data could be cited for 
other European countries.” ® In the United States, the favorable 
economic conditions, the high standard of living, and the pervading 
optimism of the people make for both greater frequency of marriage 
and marriage at an earlier age. 

An estimate of the numerical composition of the family in future 
years was made in the midst of World War II. Prediction of the 
total number of families was made for each year during the decade 
of the 1940s and for the five-year intervals thereafter up to 1960. 
The general procedure followed in arriving at these estimates in¬ 
volved “(1) determining the expected number of families at the 
beginning of each year under ordinary peacetime conditions, and 
(2) adjusting these estimates for the fact that the war has introduced 
wide fluctuations in the rates at which families are established, 
disestablished, and reestablished.” ® The prediction for 1944 was 
for 36,544,000 families, compared with the estimate of 37,040,000 
derived from an actual sample taken that year. This discrepancy 
presumably resulted from underestimating the number of mar¬ 
riages taking place at the height of the wartime military and 
• civilian mobilization. For 1950, the total estimated number of 
families was 39,757,000; for 1955, the figure was 42,095,000; and for 

f 

5 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “The Chances of Marriage/' 
Statistical Bulletin (May, 1942). 

6 Bureau of the Census, Population—Special Reports, Estimated Number of 
Families in the United States: 1940 to 1960, Series P-1943. No. 2, (September 
30, 1943). 
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1960, it was 44,235,000T Although these figures are approxima¬ 
tions, they nevertheless represent recent informed speculation upon 
the future numerical status of the family in the United States. 

A further significant aspect of family composition is the marital 
status of the family head. At first glance, such a statement is 
rather anomalous, but when we consider the census definition of the 
family the meaning becomes clear. Of the 35,124,380 families 
enumerated in the 1940 census, 75.8 per cent were “natural” families 
—that is, with both the husband and wife present in the home. 
Some 6.4 per cent of the families were headed by nonmarried per¬ 
sons—that is, either older brothers or sisters who had undertaken 
the economic and social burden of the family, or uncles, aunts, and 
cousins who had never married but were nevertheless classified as 
heads of families by the census. Broken families constituted 17.8 
per cent of the total in 1940, with 12.7 per cent broken by death, 1.6 
by divorce, and 3.5 by separation.® 

This distribution of families by marital status of the head may 
be seen as follows: 

Table 1 


Distribution of Families by Marital Status 

OF Family Head: 1940» 


Marital Status of Head 

Per Cent Distribution 

All families 

100.0 

Natural families 

75.8 

Family head single 

6.4 

Family head widowed 

12.7 

Family head divorced 

1.6 

Family head separated 

3.5 


The overwhelming majority of families are of the normal or 
“naturar’ variety, with husband and wife present in the home and 
presumably living in reasonable amity. Only 1.6 per cent of all 
families were headed by divorced persons at the time the census 
was taken, since the majority of men and women remarry following 


Tibid., Table 1. The future of the family in numerical terms will be con¬ 
sidered at greater length in Chapter 30, “The Future of the Ameriran Family. 

8 Bureau of the Census, Population, Types of Famtltes 1940, Washington, 

^^^This table was adapted from Bureau of the Census, Population, Types of 
Families, 1940 (op. cit.). 
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divorce. The majority of broken families reached that unhappy 
state by an act of God that could not even remotely be attributed 
to the perversity of modern man or the state of the times. 

Another significant statistical measure of the composition of the 
family is its size. It would seem to be a comparatively simple 
matter to discover the average size of the American family, but 
this figure again depends upon the definition. The census con¬ 
siders the family as including all the persons in the home related to 
the head by “blood, marriage, or adoption,” thus comprising “mar¬ 
ried children, brothers, sisters, cousins, aunts, and other blood 
relatives and in-laws.” Many of these relatives would normally be 
considered marginal to the family, and their inclusion therefore 
distorts the average figure. On this basis, however, the average 
family in 1940 consisted of 3.50 persons, a figure derived by dividing 
the total number of people living in families (excluding such un¬ 
related persons as lodgers and servants) by the total number of 
families enumerated. This figure is a sorhewhat unsatisfactory 
indication of the true size of the family as it is traditionally con¬ 
ceived.^® 

More helpful is the average size of families consisting of two or 
more persons and excluding one-person families. On this basis, 
the average size of families was 3.79; this figure was increased to 
3.86 when only families were enumerated in which husband and 
wife were living together, with or without children or other relatives. 
This is the popular conception of the family and the one that we 
tend to define as the norm. The variations of widowhood, divorce, 
separation, or single persons constitute departures from the norm. 
Considering the different age levels of the head of the family, the 
average size fluctuates as the number of children in the home in¬ 
creases and then ultimately declines. In families under 35, for 
example, the average size is 3.46; from 35-44 it is 4.28; from 45-54 
it is slightly lower at 4.27; by 55 and over the birds have flown from 
the nest and the family has decreased to an average of 3.48 per- 
sons.^i 

These relationships may be seen more graphically in the following 
table: 


10 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “The Average Size of American 
Families,” Statistical Bulletin (February, 1945). 

11 Ibid. • 
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Table 2 

Average Size of Families According to Marital 

Status of Family Head: 1940 12 


Marital Status, Sex, and 
Age of Family Head 

Average Size of Family • 

All families 

3.79 

Male head 

3.84 

Married, wife present 

3.86 

Under 35 

3.46 

35-44 

4.28 

45-54 

4.27 

55 and over 

3.48 

Other marital status * 

3.39 

Female head *• 

3.38 


* Families of one person living alone are excluded. 

** May be headed by a person widowed, divorced, or separated, or by a single person. 

A final element in the basic composition of the family is the 
number of individual units of various sizes. The 35,088,840 fam¬ 
ilies in the United States in 1940 were enumerated in terms of the 
numbers composed of from one to seven or more persons; the larg¬ 
est number was made up of two persons and the next largest three 
persons. The two largest groups of family units were probably 
those made up of husband and wife and husband and wife and 

one child. 


Table 3 

Families By Size of Family: 1940 is 



Size of Family 


Number of Families 

Per Cent 

35,088,840 

100.0 

3,546,720 

10.1 

9,008,680 

25.7 

7,700,860 

21.9 

6,153,620 

17.5 

3,733.340 

10.6 

2.168,200 

6.2 

2.777.420 

7.9 


Total 

1 person in family 

2 persons in family 

3 persons in family 

4 persons in family 

5 persons in family 

6 persons in family 

7 or more in family 

12 Adapted from Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. “The Average Size 

rihr’cetut- Gen.™* 'So. 1 . 

Family and Age of Head: 1940, Population-Special Reports, 

(March 27. 1944). 
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Marriage and Family Composition. We have considered some 
of the salient facts concerning the number of individual units 
making up the family in the United States. The next step is to 
examine the recent trends in the rate at which such units have 
been established, with particular reference to the 1940-1945 period. 
With certain technical exceptions based on its definition, the family 
is formed through marriage. Trends in the number and rate 
of marriages offer the principal methods of determining the extent 
to which new families are in the process of formation. This proc¬ 
ess is in turn dependent upon general social conditions, such as 
the state of the business cycle, the national level of unemployment, 
the scale of wages and salaries, and certain socio-psychological fac¬ 
tors encouraging or discouraging marriage. 

The years since 1930 have seen extensive changes in the estab¬ 
lishment of new families in the United States. Depression, partial 
recovery, war boom, total war, and postwar reconversion have pro¬ 
vided a wide variety of social settings for the family. Marriage 
rates have undergone corresponding fluctuations, ranging from a 
low of 7.9 per 1,000 of the population in the depths of the depres¬ 
sion in 1932 to 13.2 at the height of the war boom in 1942. The 
absolute number of marriages varied from 981,903 in 1932 (the 
only time between World Wars I and II when the yearly figure 
went below the million mark) to an all-time high of 1,772,132 in 
1942, when the nation was deep in wartime prosperity and the call 
to war marriages was strongest. Following the depression year of 
1932, there was a slow but comparatively steady increase during 
the late 1930’s, culminating in the acceleration as the nation 
simultaneously entered the 1940’s and the crisis of World War II. 
The close relationship between the family and the cultural milieu 
has never been more clearly illustrated than in the decade and a 
half between the beginning of the depression and the height of 
total war. The millions of men and women who married or failed 
to marry during these years were presumably free agents, captains 
of their souls, and capable of free individual choice. Within cer¬ 
tain limits, such freedom undoubtedly existed, but over and above 
these limits certain forces were operating which the individual 
could neither understand nor control. 

The complete marriage figures for these eventful 15 years are 
as follows: 
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Table 4 


Number of Marriages for the United States 

1930 to 194514 


Year 

Number of Marriages 

Rate per 1,000 
of the Population 

1930 

' 1,126,856 

9.2 

1 

1931 

1,060,914 

8.6 

1932 

981,903 

7.9 

1933 

1,098,000 

8.7 

1934 

1,302,000 

10.3 

1935 

1,327,000 

10.4 

1936 

1,369,000 

10.7 

1937 

1,451,296 

11.3 

1938 

1,330,780 

10.3 

1939 

1,403,633 

10.7 

1940 

1,595,879 

12.1 

1941 

1,695,999 

12.7 

1942 

1,772,132 

13.2 

1943 

1,577,050 

11.8 

1944 

1,452,394 

11.0 

1945 

1,618,331 

12.3 


The years of the defense period and World War II saw 1,185,000 
more marriages in the United States than would have occurred 
Under “normal” or peacetime conditions. World War II initiated 
more than a million new families that would otherwise not have 
been formed for some years after. The normal figures compared 
with those of the war years represent “the number of marriages 
that would have occurred in each year if the marriage rates had 
been the same as the average for the years 1920 to 1939. Al¬ 
though no single year in this prewar period could be considered 
“normal” in all respects, the Bureau of the Census points out that 
high and low rates tended to balance over this particular span. 
The defense year of 1940 saw 212,000 more marriages than would 
“normally” have occurred; in 1941 there were 317,000 in excess 
of “normal”; 1942 saw the increase swell to the all-time high fig¬ 
ure of 387,000; in 1943 it declined but was still 202,000 more than 


14 Federal Security Agency. National Office of Vital 
Special Reports, Marriage and Divorce m the United States, 1937 to 

pop».a.io„, sen. 

PM-1, No. 3 (November 12, 1944). 
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normal”; by 1944 it had fallen to a mere 67,000 over “normal. 
As suggested below, tlris abrupt wartime modification in the norma 
marriage pattern was caused by various economic and psychological 
factors, with material prosperity, full employment, high wages, and 
wartime compulsion combining to bring about the highest number 

in history. 

Although the marriage rate reached a high point for the country 
as a whole in 1942, certain regional variations were apparent in 
the subsequent trends^. In general, the cities over 10,000 in the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and East North Central states 
showed considerable declines after 1942. Cities in the West North 
Central states showed a decline only after 1943, but those in the 
South did not begin to decline until 1944. Many of the laige 
cities in the Mountain and Pacific Coast states continued to show 
a yearly increase even in 1944, although the increase in most cases 
was small. In the latter areas, the number of marriages in 1944 
was still greatly in excess of 1939, with 75 per cent increases still 
evident over the earlier year. This regional disparity in the rate 
of new families reflected the differential changes in the social 

milieu brought about by World War II. 

New families are formed wlien large numbers of young people 
come together under economic and social conditions that favor 
such a change in social relationships. Changes in the marriage rate 
during World War II reflected the movements of population during, 
the early mobilization years. Centers with defense industries at¬ 
tracted large concentrations of young people who were enjoying 
abnormally high wages immediately before the war and during its 
early years. When raUitary mobilization started on a large scale, 
hundreds of thousands of young men were drawn from the East¬ 
ern and Northeastern states, into the army camps of the South and 
far West. This movement accounted in part for the decrease in 
marriage rates in the New England, Middle Atlantic, and East 
North Central states following the peak year 1942. The South 
continued to benefit from the presence of these young men through- 


16 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Wartime Marriages Decline for 
Second Yeax/' Statistical Bulletin (December, 1944); Bureau of the Census, 
Marriage Licenses Issued in Cities of 100,000 Inhabitants or More, 1939 to 1944, 
With Statistics By Months, 1941 to 1944, Population, Series PM-1, No. 4 
(December 14, 1945). i 
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out 1942 and 1943. In the far West, the large cities showed a steady 
increase in the number of marriages from 1941 through 1944. The 
continued high rate of industrial production, the huge aircraft and 
shipbuilding installations, and the influx of service personnel in 
training or on their way to the Pacific Theater were undoubtedly 
responsible for the high marriage rates in this region long after 
the rest of the country had begun to decline.^^ 

The general factors responsible for the pattern of wartime mar¬ 
riage may be considered in terms of both material and nonmaterial 
forces. Any individual marriage is initiated for a variety of rea¬ 
sons both conscious and unconscious; the following general ele¬ 
ments were, however, present in many new wartime families. 

(1) Material Factors. It has long been a sociological truism 
that the marriage rate varies with the business cycle.The war 
produced a gigantic business boom in the United States, with the 
government paying the bills. A succession of federal budgets of 
100 billion dollars and more brought about an industrial pros¬ 
perity and a corresponding increase in the marriage rate. With 
both men and women in war industries earning unusually high 
wages, plus an absolute minimum of unemployment, economic 
conditions were ripe for a rush to the altar. In September, 1939, 
national income payments were at the rate of seven billion dollais 
per month. Four years later—in October, 1943 this monthly fig¬ 
ure had increased to almost twelve and one-half billion dollars. 
By September, 1944—five years after the German panzer divisions 
had crossed the Polish frontier—national income payments had 
reached a monthly total of more than thirteen and one-half bil¬ 
lions Average weekly earnings for wage earners in manufactur¬ 
ing increased from |23.86 in 1939 to $46.25 in September, 1944. 
This increase almost exactly paralleled the increase in the monthly 
national income payments during the same period. The cost-of- 
living index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics increased from 99.4 
in 1939 (1935-1939 average = 100) to 126.5 in September, 1944. 


i” Thomas, Dorothy S., Social Aspects of the Business Cycle. London; George 

®°:-Sren. «?UsU« olTabor Interest in Selected Periods," Monthly Laho, 

Review, 59: v-vi (December, 1944). 

20 Ibid, 
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The cost of living thus increased by little more than 25 per cent 
during the first five years of the war, whereas the national income 
and the weekly average earnings in manufacturing increased ap¬ 
proximately 100 per cent. U 1 

Under these conditions, the economic basis was established tor 
entrance into marriage on a tremendous scale. Jobs for both men 
and women could be had for all who wanted to work. During 
the early years of the war, many young men working in essential 
industries were deferred from Selective Service and hence enteied 
marriage with little apprehension (at the time) of ultimate induc¬ 
tion. Furthermore, marriage and a family offered additional in¬ 
surance against induction, a consideration that was not overlooked 
by many men who formed family ties during this period. The 
marriage rate during these years also indicated the deep desire for 
economic security in the American people. When security was 
assured, even during a total war, millions of young men and women 

seized upon the opportunity to enjoy it. 

(2) Nonmaterial Factors. Men and women founded families 

during World War II for other reasons than full employment at 
high wages. There were many psychological reasons for taking 
this important step, ranging from the idealistic and often half- 
formulated desire to have a child as a hostage to an uncertain 
future to the less idealistic but equally understandable desire to 
avoid or postpone induction. In the early summer of 1940, the 
collapse of France led to serious Congressional consideiation of a 
Selective Service Act, which was passed in September of that year. 
The marriage rate throughout the country showed an immediate 
rise paralleling this discussion, as many men decided that a wife— 
and, in due course, a child—might offer some insurance against 
military service. Commenting upon this situation, the Bureau of 
the Census remarked that “The 1940 rise (in the number of mar¬ 
riage licenses issued in cities of 100,000 inhabitants or more) re¬ 
flected increased industrial activity and also the enactment of the 
Selective Service Act in September of that year which caused a 
sharp increase in the number of marriage licenses issued during the 
late summer and early fall.” 

21 Bureau of the Census, Marriage Licenses Issued in Cities of lOOfiOO Inhabit- 
ants or more, 1939 to 1944, With Statistics By Months, op. cit. 
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Other young people founded families during these years for 
other reasons. Many young men already in service in 1940 and 
1941 wanted at least a brief period of marriage before vanishing— 
perhaps forever—into the great maelstrom of war. “Another great 
marriage wave,” continues the Bureau of the Census, “was precipi¬ 
tated by the attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, and the 
active entry of the United States into the armed conflict.” Dur¬ 
ing these early months of hostilities, war marriages were taking 
place throughout the country at the rate of 1,000 per day, as young 
men and women prepared to enter marriage in the shadow of total 
conflict.-® 

Many of these wartime marriages were begun for highly romantic 
reasons and hence did not survive the immediate postwar period. 
Some of the young people had known each other for a long time 
prior to entrance into military service. The final decision to 
marry may have come on an embarkation leave or during such other 
brief periods as the uniformed lover was home from the training 
camp. Many other wartime marriages were much more romantic 
(i.e., based on a sudden infatuation with little or no prior acquaint¬ 
ance) than those of the longtime sweetheart^ The most romantic 
marriages took place between soldiers and girls who had known 
each other only for a short time—the shorter the more romantic. 
With no personal acquaintanceship other than that gained through 
a few brief visits spread over a few weeks or months, a friendship 
begun at a canteen or USO dance ripened with precocious rapidity 
into love, with marriage as the final romantic culmination.®* 

The Birth Rate and Family Structure. The third aspect of 
the numerical composition of the family is the rate at which it is 
annually augmented by new airivals. This is not a study in the 
detailed elements of demography, but rather of some fundamental 
elements of the family. The facts on the birth rate herewith pre¬ 
sented will therefore be no more detailed than is necessary to pre- 


^3 wlr’ brides are here defined as girls marrying between December IMl and 
April 1942. They are estimated at 150,000 over and above the 
^Zu\d ordinarily have married during this period. Cf. 

“Marriages, Births, and Divorces,” Annals of the Amencan Academy of Political 

and Social Science, 229:20-29 (September, 1943). m.roms ” Annals 

2.Cf. Cuber, John F., “Changing Courtsh.p ’ teSer 

of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 229.30-38 (Septembe , 

1943). 
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sent a general picture of the changing numerical composition of 
the family. 

In the years before World War II, a secular trend toward a 
declining birth rate had been evident. From 1915 to 1939, the 
rate per 1,000 population declined from 25.1 to 17.3. Certain 
temporary fluctuations interrupted this general decline; the rate 

increased from 22.3 in 1919 to 24.2 in 1921, only to fall back to 
22.3 in 1922 when the brief postwar boom came to an end. From 
that time the rate continued to decline, with minor variations, to a 
low of 16.6 per 1,000 population in the depression year 1933. The 
relief policies of the Roosevelt administration, plus the gradual 
betterment of the business cycle up to the outbreak of the war in 
Europe, brought a slight increase from the depression low of 16.6 

to the 1939 figure of 17.3.^® 

This leveling-off in the late thirties may represent the reversal 
of a long-term trend toward a lower birth rate. TJie high rates of 
the defense and war periods may contrariwise presage a gradual 
increase which will be increasingly evident after the war. The 
latter contingency is rather remote, however, in view of the factors 
that make for a comparatively low rate after the war and postwar 
factors have been eliminated. The spread of contraceptive infor¬ 
mation to all classes of the population, the increasing urbanization 
of the family, the desire to raise the individual standard of living, 
and the change in social attitudes accompanying these and other 
modifications in the social structure will doubtless prevent the 
birth rate from entering a long upward spiral in the determinate 
future. When the effects of World War II have been dissipated, the 
birth rate will in all probability decline to a figure approximating 
the years immediately before the war.^® 

Trends in the number of births are given in the following table. 
Figures are taken from 1933 on, since that was the first year in 
which data were available for the entire population of the con¬ 
tinental United States. Prior to that time, the states in the Birth 
Registration area differed from year to year, so the number of 
births is not strictly comparable. 


26 Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics-Special Reports, Volume 12, No. 9, 
page 137. 

, 26C/. FaiTChild, Henry Pratt, "The Family and the Declining -Birth Rate,” 
in Reuben Hill and Howard Becker (Editors), Marriage and the Family, 
Chapter 25. Boston: D. C. Health and Company. 1942. 
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Table 5 


Number of Births in the Continental United States 

1933-1945 27 


Year 

Number of Births 

1933 

2,081,232 

1934 

2,167,636 

1935 

2,155,105 

1936 

2,144,790 

1937 

2,203,337 

1938 

2,286,962 

1939 

2,265,588 

1940 

2,360,399 

1941 

2,513,427 

1942 

2,808,996 

1943 

2,934,860 

1944 

2,794,800 

1945 

2,744,000 


Because of the changes in population over the years, the crude 
birth rates are more revealing than the absolute number as to the 
extent to which the American family is modified by new additions. 
The crude birth rates from 1930 to 1945 are herewith presented, in¬ 
dicating the extent to which the birth of children, like the marriage 
rate, has been influenced by depression, recovery, rearmament, and 

total war. 

The marriage rate and the birth rate were both adversely af¬ 
fected by the depression years of the early 1930’s. The year 1932 
was the low point of the economic depression, and was marked 
with close accuracy by the number and rate of marriages. The 
number of marriages sank to less than a million in 1932 for the 
first time in decades, and the marriage rate declined to a low level 
of 7.9 per 1,000 population. A close parallel existed between the 
marriage and the birth rates, with a time lag of approximately 
one year between the two vital phenomena. In 1933 the crude 
birth rate declined to its lowest point, which was almost reached 
again in 1936. This fact suggests that the marriage rate is an even 


27 Bureau of the Census, United States: Summary of Vital 

for 1944 aid provisional figures for 1945 are taken from ‘^^o 

Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin, “Annual Summary for 1945, Volume 8, No. 

13 (February 27, 1946). 
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'more sensitive index to social change than the birth rate. Once 
the family is formed, births appear to be less directly dependent 
upon economic and social conditions than does the original for¬ 
mation of the family. 

Table 6 


Crude Birth Rates for the Continental United States 

1930-1945 28 



Trends in the birth rate during World War II reflected many of 
the same factors evident in the marriage rate. The year 1942 
was the high point of the marriage movement, whereas 1943 saw 
the highest rate of births. The first quarter of 1943 marked the 
absolute high point in the birth trend, with a gradual decline set¬ 
ting in thereafter as hundreds of thousands of young married men 
were sent overseas. Despite the slight falling-off in the rate during 
the remainder of 1943, this full year marked the high point for 
the war period, with 1944 not far behind. The total number of 
births for 1944 neared three million, a figure approximated in 
1942 and surpassed only in 1943.-® 

The gradual decrease in the birth rate after the first quarter of 

28/6id. The crude birth rate represents the number of births per 1,000 
of the population. 

29 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “War and the Birth Rate,” Statistical 
Bulletin (October, 1944). 
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1943 was a natural result of the young husbands’ being overseas 
and the slowing down in the marriage rate. In February,. 1944, 
about 40 per cent of the married women under 20 had their hus¬ 


bands in the armed forces, and 29 per cent of those in the age group 
20 to 24 (the period of highest reproduction) were similarly de¬ 
prived of their husbands. Even in the age group 25 to 34, some 
13 per cent of the wives were living in enforced separation from 
their husbands, of whom an indeterminate number were overseas. 
Under these precarious conditions of married life in the age of 
highest reproduction, the wonder is that the birth rate did not 
sink even lower in 1944 and 1945 than it actually did;®® 

The age composition of the mothers in which the wartime birth 
increase took place offers a significant index to the changes taking 
place in the composition of the family. Between 1939 and 1942, 
an increase in the birth rate of 29 per cent was recorded among 
white women between 20 and 24. The increase in the 25 to 29 
age group for the same period was 26 per cent. Among young 
women in their twenties, the war brought a considerable increase 
in familial responsibilities, not the least of which was the care of a 
child. This increase in the birth rate among women in their 
twenties is a continuation of a general trend evident from the midst 
of the depression in 1932-33 to the outbreak of World War II in 
Europe. In this respect, the war accentuated a previous trend, 

rather than initiated an entirely new one.®^ 

A related characteristic of the birth rate during World War II 
was the inciease in the number of first births. A larger percentage 
of the total number of births during these years took place in 
families having their fust child than was the case in the prewar 
years. From 1939 to 1942, first births to women in their twenties 
rose apj^roximately 40 per cent, and among women in their thhties 
the increase amounted to 33 per cent. This increase followed the 
rapid rise in the marriage rate in these years, as well as the general 
economic improvement. Many married couples who postponed 
having a child during the depression years took advantage of the 
higlxer wages and better conditions to have their first-born during 
the war. The early war years thus brought about the birth of many 


30 Ibid. 

31 MetropoliLan *Li£e Insuxance Company, 
Statistical Bulletin (August, 1944). 


“First Births Increase in Wartime,'” 
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children who would otherwise not have been born then and pos¬ 
sibly not at all. In this way. World War II caused another signifi¬ 
cant change in the American family.®^ 

The Composition of the Broken Family. The final major con¬ 
sideration is the extent to which the family is broken by death, 
separation, desertion, or divorce. In the present context, we shall 
consider only the salient statistical facts concerning the different 
states of family dissolution, together with the extent to which they 
were affected by World War II. Later in the discussion, we shall 
take up the problem of family disorganization in more detail, both 
in terms of causes and extent. The “normal” family is that in 
which husband and wife are living together under one roof; ap¬ 
proximately 75 per cent of all families in 1940 were in this category. 
Some 6.4 per cent of all families were headed by single persons of 
both sexes and hence constituted families only by courtesy of the 
Bureau of the Census. The other 17.8 per cent of families made up 
the number who were broken in some way.- 
These relationships may be graphically seen in the following 
table: 


Table 7 

Families, By Marital Status, and Sex of Family Head: 1940 33 


Marital Status of Head 

Number of Families 

Per Cent 
Distribution 

Total Families 

35,124,380 

100.0 

Families having male head 

29,762,800 

84.7 

Married, wife present 

26,632,400 

75.8 

Married', wife absent 

447,280 

1.3 

Single 

1,323,400 

3.8 

Widowed and divorced 

1,359,720 

3.9 

Families having female head 

5,361,580 

15.3 

Married 

795,160 

2.3 

Single 

903,460 

2.6 

Widowed and divorced 

3,662,960 

10.4 


32 Ibid. 

33 Bureau of the Census, Families in the United States: May, 1944, Popula- 

tion. Series P-S, No. 3 (March 30, 1945), Adapted from Table 1. Figures are 

taken from a sample of the 1940 Population Census returns, identified as 
Sample D, 
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The most obvious group of broken families are the 3,662,960 
with a female head who was either widowed or divorced, plus the 
1,359,720 families with a m^le head having similar marital status. 
In a previous distribution considered above, it was pointed out 
that the majority of the families listed as broken through death or 
divorce came under the former category. Some 12.7 per cent of the 
family heads of both sexes were listed as widowed, whereas only 
1.6 per cent were listed as divorced. A marginal group, comprising 
3.5 per cent of the family heads, were listed as separated at the time 
of the 1940 Census.®^ The divorced figure of 1.6 per cent of the 
total family heads underestimates considerably the total number of 
families involved in the divorce process at one stage or another, 
since the majority of men and women marry following their divorce 
and thus are statistically lost again among the vast married ma¬ 
jority. These figures give a cross-section of the status of family 
heads at any one time, but do not estimate the extent of family 
disruption during the lifetime of the participants in each individual 


unit. 

An enumeration of the approximate number of families annually 
broken by the death of one parent throws some additional light on 
the problem of family interruption. It has been estimated that in 
ordinary years some 500,000 families are broken by the death of 
either husband or wife. The widows and widowers thus annually 
created are left with approximately 500,000 dependent children 
under 18 years of age. An estimated total of almost one ipillion 
men, women, and dependent children are thus involved every year 
in families broken by death alone.®® The economic, social, and 
psychological problems arising from this situation can only be 
suggested here. It requires no great amount of imagination to 
envisage the personal bereavement and readjustment involved in 

these unavoidable domestic tragedies.®® 

In time of war, the problem becomes temporarily more acute. 


34 Bureau of the Census, Population: Types of Families, 1940, Washington. 

’'’^Metropolitan Life Imurance Contpany, "Our Annual Toll of Widows and 

Orphans/' Statistical Bulletin (May, 1944). Crises 

36 For a study of family bereavement, see Eliot, Thomas D., Fam y 

1942. 
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When the number of husbands absent through death desertion or 
divorce is augmented by those in military service, the family under¬ 
goes a massive crisis which will have repercussions for generations 
The principal index to the wartime changes in the composition o 
the family was the increase in the number of families having female 

heads from 5,361,580 in 1940 to 7,530,000 in May 1944 The 

number of married women enumerated as heads of families ac^ 
counted for most of the increase, with a rise from 795,160 in 1940 
to 2 770,000 in 1944. The number of families with a single female 
head increased from 903,460 to 1,070.000, and the number with 
widowed and divorced female heads remained virtually stationary, 

increasing only from 3,662,960 to 3,690,000. 

This increase of approximately two million in the number of 

married women as household heads does not tell the whole story 
of families temporarily broken by the war. Many families were 
merged when the husband entered the service, either through the 
wife’s return to her own family or her doubling-up with another 
girl. Then too, in the words of the Bureau of the Census, “Many 
of the war marriages have not resulted in the formation of families, 
either because the bridegioom was about to be inducted or be¬ 
cause he was already in the service at the time of the man iage. 

In February, 1944, it was estimated that more than 2,700,000 mar¬ 
ried women had husbands absent in the armed forces. This group 
represented approximately 8 per cent of all the married women in 
the country and almost 30 per cent of those in the age group 20—24 
years.®® These figures described the situation in the early months 
of 1944, and it is probable that more than four million families 
were broken by military service before the end of the war. 

It is difficult to make any definitive statement as to the impact 
of war upon the composition of the family as a whole. The war 
had a different meaning for each participant, reflected by the com¬ 
plex relationships within each individual family. Families strong 
and well integrated before the war tended to survive the strain of 
prolonged separation, anxiety, and frustration. Families with no 

37 Bureau of the Census, Families in the United States: May, 1944, op, cit, 

38 Ibid, 

39 Bureau of the Census, Marital Status of the Civilian Population: February, 
1944, op, cit. In February, 1946, there were still 1,240,000 married women with 
husbands absent in the armed forces. Bureau of the Census, Marital Stattis of 
the Civilian Population: FeT?ruary, 1946, Series P-S, No. 10 (October 14, 1946). 
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such integration or adaptability would be expected to suffer strain 
and possible disintegration under the stress of long separation.*® 
Family ties which in peacetime were somewhat unstable might be 
temporarily strengthened by the war, but it is probable that they 
would subsequently disintegrate under the corrosive stresses of the 
postwar readjustment. In the present state of our knowledge, we 
can only assume that the average family reacted to the crisis of war 
in much the same way as to similar crises.*^ 

Many individual families had no previous organized experience 
to go on. Many of the marriages during World War II were based 
upon short acquaintance and shorter marital relationships. In 
other words, many wartime families were founded only in the statis¬ 
tical sense, since they were denied the opportunity to establish the 
intimate relationships that are such an important part of family 
life. This lack was particularly true in the younger age groups, 
where the pattern of behavior had not yet become solidified. Other 
things being equal, the longer the family remains together, the 
more completely its members assume reciprocal habit patterns and 
personality roles. The younger age groups therefore possibly did 
not suffer such a complete disintegration through the wartime 
family break, precisely because their family integration had not 
taken place as completely as those families founded for longer 
periods. The important consideration, however, is not to establish 
any scale of bereavement, but to indicate the extent to which the 
American family was temporarily modified by the large scale 
separation of World War II .*2 
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The Cultural and Biological Composition 


The Factor of Family Composition. The relationship between 
the American family and its cultural setting is the central theme 
of this book. Individuals are born into a particular culture, which 
is interpreted to them through their immediate family. All the 
children born in the United States at any one period are subjected 
to the same general cultural forces, but the specific nature of these 
influences will differ from race to race, region to region, ethnic 
group to ethnic group, and economic level to economic level. The 
family operates in a complex variety of subcultures and reflects the 
character of these subcultures in the training it gives its members. 
A member of an Irish Catholic family living in Boston with seven 
brothers and sisters will be exposed to different cultural influences 
than the only child of a Baptist family living in the back country 
of Tennessee. Even wider differences exist between the cultural 
milieu of any of these white groups and that of a Negro family 
on either side of the Mason-Dixon line. 

In the preceding chapter, we considered some of the general facts 
concerning the numerical composition of the family. In this chap¬ 
ter, we shall supplement these general considerations with others 
describing some of its cultural and biological characteristics. The 
family differs considerably from one to another of the racial, cul¬ 
tural, or ethnic subdivisions within our heterogeneous society. In 
many parts of the world, the concept of the family conjures up a 
comparatively uniform picture, with minor variations based upon 
such factors as personality and size, but witji many of the features 
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essentially similar from family to family. Not so in the cos¬ 
mopolitan and diverse culture of the United States. Here the 
family has almost as many differences as the culture itself. 

The composition of the family thus refers to its general charac¬ 
teristics within the larger framework of American culture. Among 
the factors that distinguish one family from another and one group 
of families from the next are the extent of its rural-urban composi¬ 
tion; its age composition, including the age of men and women at 
marriage; its sex composition, involving such matters as the per¬ 
centage of the sexes living in families and the sex of the family 
head; its racial composition, indicating the number of white and 
nonwhite families in the United States; its ethnic composition, in¬ 
cluding the proportion of native and foreign-born family heads and 
the increase in the percentage of the former; its fertility composi¬ 
tion, including the number and percentage of families with children 
of different age groups; and finally its socio-economic composition, 
including the regional variations in educational attainments and 
the socio-economic status of the family head. Knowledge of such 
facts will help to illuminate that fundamental but vaguely under¬ 
stood entity the “American family.” 

Rural-Urban Composition of the Family. One of the tradi¬ 
tional dichotomies in American culture has been between the city 
and the open country, the “corrupt” metropolis and the “virtuous” 
countryside, the industrial agglomeration of Alexander Hamilton 
and the agricultural utopia of Thomas Jefferson, and finally the 
small, equalitarian metropolitan family and the large, patriarchal, 
and traditional rural family. The family to which many persons 
still look with nostalgia is the family of colonial and pioneer days, 
virtually self-sufficient economically and functioning as a largely 
self-contained entity in such diverse fields as religion, education, 
protection, and recreation. We shall see the extent m which this 
traditional family pattern has been modified by other institutions 
both corporate and governmental—in the past half century. These 
modifications have taken place more rapidly and completely in the 
metropolitan area, which has long been the center of cultura 
change. The old-fashioned family living in the backwater of socia 
change has maintained its pristine integrity to a much greater extent 
than its counterpart in the metropolitan area. The country has 
been the stronghold of faith and the enemy of hetesy agamst the 
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pagan and changing world of the city. The rural family has simi¬ 
larly resisted change in its traditional form and functions. 

The division between city and country has of course never been 
complete. It is still less complete today, as transportation and com¬ 
munication combine to break down the cultural isolation of the 
countryside. The nation is becoming more metropolitan in its 
attitddes, as the city places its stamp upon even the most isolated 
community through the movies, newspapers, national magazines, 
and other means of cultural diffusion. The family is not immune 
to these changes, and husbands, wives, and children in rural and 
small town families gradually assume the roles characteristic of the 
metropolitan fhmily. Increasing physical urbanization, exemplified 
by the growing proportion of persons living in the great metropoli¬ 
tan areas, has intensified the social change begun by intellectual 
urbanization. These related processes will continue until the 
pattern of family life becomes more urbanized and emancipated 

than ever before. 

In spite of these trends toward urbanization of the composition, 
functions, and relationships of the family, considerable difference 
still exists between the rural and urban forms. A knowledge of 
the relative proportion of urban, rural-nonfarm and rural-farm 
units is still of considerable importance for a complete understand¬ 
ing of the composition of the family. The 1940 Census lists this 
distribution as follows; 


Table 8 

Rural and Urban Distribution of Families 
FOR THE United States: 1940 i 


Area 

All Families 

United States 

35,087,440 

Urban 

20,749,200 

Rural-nonfarm 

7,261,340 

Rural-farm 

7,076,900 


The definitions employed by the Bureau of the Census in this 
enumeration are important. “The urban area/' it states, “is made 


1 Bureau of the Census, Type of Family and Age of Family Head for States: 
1940, Series PH-4, No. 1 (March 29, 1943), 
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up for the most part of cities and other incorporated places having 
2,500 inhabitants or more, places of this type constituting about 
97 per cent of the urban places in the United States.” Minor varia¬ 
tions exist in some of the New England states, but for all practical 
purposes the urban family is one living in a community of 2,500 
or more, “The rural-nonfarm population,” continues the Bureau, 
“includes ... all persons living outside cities or other incorporated 

places having 2,500 inhabitants or more who do not live on farms.” 

♦ 

This group is less uniform in composition than either the urban 
or the rural-farm family population, since in some states it consists 
mainly of “the inhabitants of small manufacturing villages or of 
unincorporated suburban areas; in other States .*. . of persons 
living in mining settlements; and in still other States, especially 
some agricultural States, it is made up largely of the inhabitants of 
small trade centers.” The rural-farm population is probably the 
most homogeneous of the three groups and consists of “all persons 
living on farms, without regard to occupation, and representing 
some 99 per cent of the total farm population.” ^ 

The combination of factors that has reduced the size of the urban 
family, especially among native-born Americans of the middle and 
upper economic groups, has naturally been retarded in the case of 
the rural family, both farm and nonfarm. Comparisons between 
the size of the family in these several categories disclose a decrease 
in the average size of the family from rural-farm to rural-nonfarm 
and finally to urban. Trends for the decade 1930-1940 are indi¬ 
cated by the following: 

Table 9 

Average Size of the American Family by Urban and 

Rural Areas, 1930-1940 s 



Year 

1930 

1940 


Urban 

3.97 

3.61 


Rural-Nonfarm I Rural-Farm 


3.99 

3.78 


4.57 

4.25 


Differences in the average size of the family between the urban 
and the rural-nonfarm family are not large, as compared to those 

s Sixteenth Census ot the United States: 1940 . Popn/elinn: Ct.eraet.ris.ies of 

;:lt'^J tnmsi'sr — 

General Characteristics, Vol. H, Part 1, page 7. 
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between the urban and the rural-farm units. The social isolation 
of the latter, plus the socio-economic way of life associated with 
farming, have rendered families in the open country more immune 
to the factors bringing about numerical decline than those in the 
rural-nonfai-m areas. The urban family is not reproducing itself 
numerically, whereas the rural-farm family is still more than doing 
so: the personnel of the future urban family will be increasingly 

drawn from the open country areas. 

The urban population constituted 56.5 per cent of the total in 
1940, the rural-nonfarm 20.5 per cent, and the rural-farm 22.9 per 
cent, without regard to family classification. These figures repre¬ 
sent a drastic modification in the background of the general popula¬ 
tion—and hence of the family—in the seventy years since the census 
of 1870. At that time, 25.7 per cent of the population was listed 
as urban and 74.3 per cent as rural.^ This transformation in two 
generations from a nation predominantly rural in background and 
culture to one predominantly urban is one of the most striking social 
changes that have taken place in this country. The percentages 
representing the population in 1870 and 1940 contain the most 
fundamental implications on the general modifications which the 
country has undergone in many fields of social relationships. Not 
the least of these relationships are those of the family. 

Age Composition of the Family. A second set of characteristics 
of the American family involves its age composition—the average 
age of marriage, the age of male and female heads of families, the 
differentiations in age of marriage by regions, and the chances of 
marriage for different age groups. Contrary to the belief current 
before World War II, Americans were marrying younger and found¬ 
ing families at an earlier .age than their ancestors, and a larger per¬ 
centage of the population was married at an early age than ever 
before. The war accelerated this trend toward early marriages and 
the establishment of families at a comparatively precocious age. 
This tendency toward very early marriage will be somewhat cur¬ 
tailed by postwar events, but the average age of marriage in this 
country will continue to be relatively young. 

An initial fact in considering the age composition of the family 


* Ibid., page 18. 

® For an authoritative summary of the essential characteristics of the rural 
family, cf. Burgess, Ernest W„ and Locke, Harvey J,, The Family, Chapter 3- 
New York: American Book Company, 1945. , 
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is the average age of marriage under normal conditions. In a 
peacetime year, the average groom standing before the altar for the 
first time is 26.7 years old and his bride is approximately three years 
younger, or 23.6 years. When marriage takes place again, whether 
through death or divorce, the average age is naturally considerably 
older. In these cases, the average man is 42.4 years of age, whereas 
the woman is 36.8 or almost six years his junior. The more im¬ 
portant consideration is the group marrying for the first time, since 
it constitutes the great majority of the family relationships in any 
particular period. World War II temporarily lowered the average 
age of marriage for both men and women, although the exact na¬ 
tional figure is not available.® 

Records for New York State (exclusive of New York City) indi¬ 
cated that in 1942 almost three times as many boys under 20 married 
as in 1939.^ The wartime changes in age of marriage on a na¬ 
tional scale are discussed by the Bureau of the Census as follows: 
“The greatest increase in the proportion of the female population 
married has occurred among women in their early twenties. In 
February, 1944, nearly six-tenths of the civilian women 20 tO 24 
years old were married, whereas in 1940, only about five-tenths of 
the young women in this age group were married. ® Since it takes 
two to make a marriage, this increase in the group of young women 
married in their early twenties was kcompanied by an equal num¬ 
ber of young men married. Even though the age of marriage for 
men is generally several years higher than for women, there was- 
an increase from 27.4 in 1940 to 46.2 in 1944 in the percentage of 
men in the 20 to 24 year age group married.® The war thus in¬ 
creased the numbers of men and women in the younger age groups 


«Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Geography, Too. Influences 
"rsrporr■•wan,.e changes in A,e a. Ma,- 

"“^^■:,eau'oML'’Sus, a, iHe C,W«a„ fePr^ry 

'.946 l,ol. slo to 58.5 per cent). Bureau of th^ 

of the Civilian Population: February, 1946, Series r a, ino. V 

'T^ureau of the Census, Murftul Statu, o, the Civilian 

op eit. A considerable SLun" t'h"e dvi.la^n ^pnl 

jTo'n aTThul.^^ Hc„"e r percentage of women married is obviously a more 
adequate criterion of wartime changes. 
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who were assuming the manifold responsibilities of family life. In 
the process, the age composition of the family was lowered. 

In the 35,124,380 families enumerated in the 1940 census, 1,404,180 
of their Jieads were under 25 years of age, 7,056,980 were from 25 
to 34 years, and 8,232,440 were over 65. Despite the increase in 
population between 1940 and 1944, the total number of family 
heads in the civilian population decreased from 1,404,180 to 1,330,- 
000 in the age group under 25 and from 7,056,980 to 6,540,000 in 
the group 25 to 34 years. Increases took place in the older groups 
to bring the total estimated number of families to 37,040,000 in 
1944. The decreases in the lower age group were obviously caused 
by the large, number of young married men in the armed forces. 
Families having a female head showed a corresponding increase 
between 1940 and 1944—from 128,220 to 690,000 in the group under 
25 years, from 498,520 to 1,350,000 in the group from 25 to 34 years, 
and from 907,280 to 1,270,000 in the 35 to 44 year group. Families 
were founded during the war by the younger age groups at an 
unprecedented rate.^® 

Another factor in the age composition of the family is the num¬ 
ber with one or more children under 18 years of age. Information 
on this question is available only from the 1940 census and not 
from the samplings of the population carried on at a later date. 
At the time of the last census, the distribution of families was as 

follows: 


Table 10 

Families By Number of Children Under 18 Years of Age: 1940 n 


Number of Children Under 

18 Years Old 

All Families 

Per Cent 

Total 

35,087,440 


Families having— 

No children under 18 

17,164,680 

48.9 

1 child under 18 

7,467,960 

21.3 

2 children under 18 

5,082,520 

14.5 

3 or more children 
under 18 

5,372,280 

15.3 


10 Bureau of the Census, Families in the United States: 1944, Series P-S, No. 3 
(March 30, 1945). 

11 Adapted from Bureau of the Census, Type of Family and Age of Family 
Head for States: 1940, op. cit.. Table 1. 
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Approximately 50 per cent of the families had no children under 
18 at the time of the 1940 census, 3ome 53.0 per cent of the urban 
families were in this category, 46.5 per cent of the rural-nonfarm 

4 

families, and 39.4 per cent of the rural-farm families. The latter 
group was considerably younger than either the rural-nonfarm or 
the urban. The future growth of the population will clearly come 
from the rural areas to a degree disproportionate to their total 
numbers. The median size of the rural family is considerably 
greater than the urban, a result brought about in large measure by 
the number of young children in the rural areas. The old-fashioned 
type of family with a prolific brood of children is becoming in¬ 
creasingly rare in the, large city, particularly to native-born parents. 
The country is the last stronghold of the large native-born family. 

The age composition of the American family in a year of peace 
was fu>'ther indicated in the 1940 census. At that time, the married, 
white males and females 15 years of age and over were as follows; 


Table 11 


Marital Status of the Population, 15 Years and Over, by Age and Sex, 194Gi2 


Age Group 

All ages 

15 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 to 29 years 
30 to 34 years 
35 to 39 years 
40 to 44 years 
45 to 49 years 
50 to 54 years 
55 to 59 years 
60 to 64 years 
65 to 69 years 
70 to 74 years 
75 and over 


Per Cent Males Married\Per Cent Females Married 


61.4 
1.6 

26.1 

62.2 

77.2 
81.9 
83.6 
84.0 

82.2 

80.4 
76.8 

72.2 

65.2 
49.8 


61.1 

10.7 
50.0 
74.0 
80.6 
82.2 

81.3 
79.0 

74.9 
68.1 

58.7 

47.7 

34.9 

18.4 


Sex Composition of the Family. At first glance, the sex com¬ 
position of the family seems very clear. Is not the fainily—by socia 
if not statistical definition—composed of father, mother, and chi - 

2 . 
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dren? If so, what is the necessity of elaborating upon this obvious 
relationship? Upon closer examination, however, the situation 
is not quite so clear and the phrase “the sex composition ot the 
family” is more than mere redundancy. Included in this head¬ 
ing are such matters as the percentages of both sexes married, 
the age at which they become family members, the chances of mar¬ 
riage of girls at different ages, the number of families with male 
heads, those with female heads, and other pertinent and related 

matters. . . , • .u 

In the spring of 1944, there were 32,850,000 married women in the 
civilian population of the United States, representing 62.8 per cent 
of the female population 14 years of age and over. As noted, this 
wartime percentage represented a substantial increase over the pre¬ 
war total of 30,100,000 or 59.5 per cent of the available females 
married. Of these 32,850,000 married women, some 28,630,000 or 
87.2 per cent were fortunate in having their husbands present at the 
time of the sample census, as compared to 28,516,937 or 94.8 per 
cent in 1940. The war found 4,220,000 or 12.8 per cent with their 
husbands absent, an increase from the 5.2 per cent without husbands 
in 1940. This increase was almost wholly the result of military 
service, since the number of married women with husbands absent 
for “other” reasons was 1,460,000 in 1944 and 1,573,551 in 1940 

(4.4 and 5.2 per cent of the total respectively). 

The relative proportion of males married and members of 
families was almost the same as that of females in 1940 (59.9 per 
cent of all females over 14 and 59.7 per cent of all males over 14). 
The percentage of both sexes not members of families was 34.8 for 
males and 27.6 for females. The percentage widowed and divorced 
was 5.5 for the males and 12.9 for the females, indicating that these 
breaks in the family found the female the permanent victim more 
often than the male. A larger percentage of males chose to remain 
bachelors than females chose to remain spinsters, a situation which 
doubtless reflects the traditional role of the male in making the 
proposal of marriage. , 

The figures quoted above on the marital status of the population 
15 years and over offer significant insight into the sex composition 

13 Bureau of the Census, Marital Status of the Civilian Population, Fcbruaiy, 
1944, Series P-S, No. 1 (June 20, 1944), 

14 Ibid. 
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of the family as well as its age composition. In the later years of 

4 

the teens, the percentage of girls married is greater than boys, a 
relationship which continues into the first few years of the twenties. 
Even in the 25 to 29 age group, the ratio of the two sexes married is 
still in favor of the woman. In the 30 to 34 age group, 77.2 
per cent of the men and 80.6 per cent of the women are in a state 
of matrimony, an approximate relationship which continues for 
the next decade and a half. After the age of 50, however, the lower 
life expectancy of the husband begins to be evidenced by the increas¬ 
ing percentage of widows in the population. This disparity be¬ 
comes more pronounced after age 60; in the 60 to 64 age group, 
76.8 per cent of the male population and only 58.7 per cent of the 
female population are still married. The later years of life are there¬ 
fore lonely years for many more women than men. Sixty-five per cent 
of the men still alive at age 70 have had the companionship of their 
wives through their three score and ten years; in the 70 to 74 age 
group, only 34.9 per cent of all females are married. “The propor¬ 
tion of widows in the white female population, summarizes the 
Bureau of the Census, “was consistently higher at each age than 
the corresponding proportion of widowers; in the age group 75 
years and over, more than 70 per cent of the white females were 


widowed.” 

Certain regional variations exist in the matter of age, sex, and the 
chances of marriage. For the average young girl of 18, the chances 
that she will ultimately marry are 87 in 100, which means that only 
13 per cent attaining marriageable age will remain spinsters. The 
boy 21 years of age has 83 chances out of 100 for marriage, indicating 
that some 17 per cent reaching their majority will remain bachelors 
for one reason or another.^** The chances of marrying before 20 
are most favorable for girls living in small towns in the South and 
most unfavorable for girls in the urban centers of the northeastern 
states The young southern belles in small towns have more social 
opponunilies to meet theif future husbands and furthermore do 
not continue their schooling as long as their northern urban 


.s Bureau of the Census. Meritol Sum «/ the White Poguletion [or Slate. 

^?.rl <S:rof ■Zla.e... 

Statistical Bulletin (May 1942). 
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sisters. This combination of social contacts and rudimentaiy 
education is apparently irresistible to the ardent swains below the 

Mason and Dixon line.^^ , • u 

Although very young girls in the South are thus favored in the 

marriage market, the best chances of eventual marriage, once girls 
have passed the magic age of youth, shift from the South to the West 
and Middle West. In the farming sections of these regions, the 
census of 1940 reported that 96.6 per cent of the native white 
women in the 45 to 49 age group were or had been married. Un¬ 
married women in the middle age groups are extremely rare in the 
farming areas of middle America, even more than in the South 
where girls apparently blossom earlier. Farming areas geneially 
are more conducive to marriage than urban areas, with 86.1 per 
cent of the native white women in cities of 250,000 or over in the 
45 to 49 age group being married or formerly married in 1940, as 
compared to 94.8 per cent in farm areas. This situation is partly 
caused by the tendency of women in rural areas who fail to marry to 
move to the urban centers for employment. The small towns 
and open country provide the most tenacious and prolific centers 


of family life.^® 

The marriage rate among young girls 15 to 19 years of age is 
almost ten times that of men of the same age. In the age group 
from 20 to 24 years, the marriage rate for women reaches its highest 
point. Almost one fifth of the married women in this group find 
their husbands during these years, in contrast to approximately one 
ninth of the men in the same age group. The peak of the marriage 
rate for men is reached in the 25 to 29 age group, and beginning in 
this age group the man has a greater probability of marriage than 
the woman. The golden years for women are thus before the 


middle twenties, although large numbers marry in the later years. 
With the increasing age of both sexes, the possibility of ultimate 
marriage declines less rapidly for the man than for the woman; in 
the 45 to 49 age group, the manriage rate for men is approxi¬ 
mately twice that for women.^® The traditional advice to the 


17 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, "Early Marriages Most Frequent 
in the South,” Statistical Bulletin (Tune, 1945). 

18 Ibid. 

19 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Geography, Too, Influences Mar¬ 
riages,” op. cit. 
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maidens—to gather their rosebuds while they may, for old time is 
still aflying—holds true to the present day. 

Racial and Ethnic Composition of the Family. Turning from 
the age and sex to the racial and ethnic composition of the family, 
we find the American family predominantly (and increasingly) 
native-born white. The 1940 census showed 75.2 per cent of all 
heads of families as native-born white, 15.4 per cent as foreign-born 
white, 9.0 per cent as Negro, and 0.4 per cent as composed of “other 
races.” The numerical totals corresponding to these percentages 
were 26,389,800 native white families, 5,405,100 foreign-born white, 
3,164,200 Negro, and 129,740 other races. In tabular form, the 
racial and ethnic composition of the family was as follows; 


Table 12 


Families by Race and Nativity of Head for the United States; 1940 20 


Race and Nativity Of Head 

Native-born white 
Foreign-born white 
Negro 
Other races 


Number 

26,389,800 

5.405,100 

3,164,200 

129,740 


Percentage 

75.2 

15.4 

9.0 

0.4 


The percentage of foreign-born in the country is steadily decreas- 
ing The Negro family thus constitutes the only permanent large 
mfnority group in the country. The status of the Negro famtly 
will continue to be both pressing and untque, 

sf ,s r“i=- 
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open country and the small town to the urban community and 
metropolitan center. Although the largest number of Negro 
families are urban, they are proportionately more numerous in the 
rural areas. Some 13.5 per cent of rural-farm families in 1940 were 
Negro, whereas only 7.4 per cent of the rural non-farm and 8.1 pei 
cent of the urban families were so designated. Negro families 
comprised 9.0 per cent of the total in 1940, and the rural-urban 
distribution suggests that the migration of the Negro has taken 
place from the rural-farm areas to the urban areas, particularly in 
the North. In the process, the rural-nonfarm areas have to a 
certain extent been by-passed .22 

Turning to the families whose head was foreign-born, we find a 
total of 5,405,100 in the 1940 census, representing 15.4 per cent of 
the total. The great majority of these families were found in the 
urban areas, with 4,820,000 listed as urban and only 643,540 rural- 
nonfarm and 441,560 rural-farm. The concentration of the foreign- 
born in the metropolitan centers has colored the culture of these 
centers and brought in its wake many problems of accommodation 
and assimilation. The major contributions which the foreign-born 
have made to our culture have been made in the urban rather than 
the rural environment. The latter is the great center of the native- 
born family.^® 

The foreign-born migrating to this country brought with them 
social patterns that placed a premium upon large families. The 
subsequent size of family among the foreign-born was viewed with 
gratitude or alarm, depending upon the point of view of the viewer. 
In 1920, the standardized birth rate for foreign-born white women 
10 to 54 years of age was approximately one and one-half times the 
rate for the native-born. By 1930, this excess was drastically de¬ 
creased, and by 1940 the standardized rates for the two groups were 
approximately the same—that is, 49.5 per 1,000 among the foreign- 
born and 50.7 per 1,000 among the native-born. The decrease in 
the birth rate between 1920 and 1940 was 22.0 per cent for the 
native-born, as compared to 48.0 per cent for the foreign-born. 


22 Bureau of the Census, Family Composition, and Migration Status of 
Family Head, for States: 1940, op. cit< 

23 Ibid. 

24 The birth rate is “standardized” on the basis of the age distribution of total 
females of ages 10 to 54 in the country in 1940. 
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The average size of the family in the two groups, in 1920 consider¬ 
ably larger for the foreign-born, by 1940 was more nearly equable 
The comparative size of families among the native-born and 
foreign-born is complicated by the fact that the foreign-born are 
predominantly urban whereas the native-born are distributed more 
evenly between urban and rural areas. Birth rates among the 
native-born in tirban areas tend to be lower than those among the 
native-born in rural areas. Hence it is probable that foreign-born 
urban families have higher birth rates- than the native-born urban 
families, with the rural-urban equalization caused by the high birth 
rates of the rural native-born population. In the midst of World 
War II, it was stated that “For the country as a whole, about nine- 
tenths of the present crop of babies are born to native fathers and 
mothers.” The reasons for the change in the ethnic composition 
of the family over the past twenty-five years may be briefly men¬ 
tioned, since they involve so basic a modification in this central 
social institution. Three factors explain this shift: (1) Decreased 
number of the foreign-born. The 1930 census showed 13,983,000 
foreign-born whites in the United States. By 1940, this number had 
decreased to 11,419,000, a decline from 12.7 per cent to 9.7 per cent 
of the total population. (2) Aging of the foreign-born. In 1930, 47 
per cent of the foreign-born were in the age groups between 20 and 
44, whereas in 1940 only 32 per cent were in this reproductive age 
group. (3) Rapid decline -in foreign-born rate. The birth rate 
for foreign-born women was higher than that of the native-born both 
in 1920 and 1930; by 1940 it had declined so rapidly that the re¬ 
spective rates were nearly equal. These factors account for the 
decreasing number and percentage of members of American 
families who are of foreign birth or born of one of foreign birth. 

The effects of these ethnic trends upon American culture and the 
institution of the family will be very great. As the culture grows 
more homogeneous, the family will be shorn of certain problems of 
assimilation which formerly plagued many individual units. The 
contributions of the families of many nations will be gradually 


2 .S Metropolit.in Life Insurance Company, "Birth Rates Arnong Foreign-Born 

Mo 1 nntrer Above AveraRe,” Statistical Bulletin (November, 1944). 

ln,;.rnace Company, -Nme out of Tej, A„e„cau Babte, 

now Born to Native Parents.” Statistical Bulletin (March, 1945). 

27 Ibid. 
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merged into the new amalgam of American culture. A new and 
increasingly homogeneous culture will slowly arise which will be 
like nothing under the sun. The family of tomorrow will inherit 
that new and distinctive American culture. 

Educational Composition of the Family. In spite of the famed 
American educational standards, the actual accomplishments along 
this line leave something to be desired. The concept of derriocracy 
implies the mass participation of the citizens in the process of 
government, a participation that is not adequate unless the group 
has sufficient education to grasp the nature of the problems. The 
complexity of our society and the problems of the individual and 
state presuppose a steadily rising standard of mass education, a 
process that has operated only by fits and starts in some sections of 
the country and among some segments of the population. Much 
remains to be done on this level of democratic participation. 

The educational status of the American family is indistinguish¬ 
able from that of the American people. Our primary interest is 
in the composition of the family as a series of 37 million individual 
units, each with its own individual problems and characteristics 
but at the same time participating in the great superorganic whole 
of American culture. The first interesting educational fact is that, 
particularly among young girls, the chances for early marriage 
decrease with the length of their schooling. The chances for mar¬ 
riage in their teens is considerably greater for girls who have had 
less rather than more schooling. This relationship is obvious when 
we consider that girls in high school and college do not, for the 
most part, marry while still attending school. Girls who have not 
continued their education beyond grammar school or the first two 
years of high school are bidders in the marriage market long before 
their more highly educated sisters. 

The 1940 census has computed the proportions of white females 
who were then married or had been married previously, based 
upon their ages and years of school finished. Summarizing the data 
for girls in their teens, it was stated that “more than 22 per cent of 
the girls of ages 15 to 19 who had not gone beyond their sixth year 
of grade school were married at the time of tl^e census. Among 
those of the same age who had completed only their seventh or 
eighth years of grade school, about 16 per cent were married. These 
proportions are more than twice those for girls with some high 
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school training and over four times those for college girls.” 
popularity of less educated girls is probably largely the result of 
sheer availability, since they are already potential wives and mothers 
when the majority of their educated sisters are pursuing their edu¬ 
cation. The masculine desire for superiority may also be opera¬ 
tive in this relationship, unconsciously causing men to marry girls 
with le'ss education than themselves, as well as considerably younger. 
In any event, on the lower age levels girls with less education—and 
hence less formal preparation for the complex business of family 
adjustment in an atomic age—have more favorable opportunities 
for marrying young than those with presumably more adequate 
preparation. 

In the older age groups, this advantage of the uneducated is less 
pronounced. Girls who have finished high school and entered col¬ 
lege begin to come into their own. Figures for the 45 to 49 age 
group, by which period most women who are ever going to marry 
have done so, indicate that 95 out of every hundred women who 
have not finished more than the first six grades will have ultimately 
married; 92 out of every hundred who have not gone beyond the 
seventh or eighth grade will have married; 88 out of every hun¬ 
dred who finished high school; and only 70 out of every hundred 
with four or more years of college. In spite of the enticements of 
coeducation as an alleged institutiorialization of the marriage mar¬ 
ket, girls who have progressed so far do not have the same chances 
of marriage as those who have never seen the inside of a college 

classroom.^® 


Even with college graduates, there are rural-urban differentials 
on the chances of founding a family. Only 60 per cent of the 
female college graduates in cities of 250,000 or over in the 45 to 
49 age group had ever been married, as compared to 83 per cent 
of the same educational group who remained on the farm. Girls 
with college degrees tend to migrate to the large cities in search 
of employment opportunities, particularly when they are not mar- 


28 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Marriage and Educational Attain 
menL” Statistical Bulletin (August, 1945), adapted from Bureau of ^he Census 
Population, Difjerential Fertility, 19-10 and 1910-Women by Number of Children 

Under 5 Years Old, Washington, 1945, Table 25. 

29 Ibid, 
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ried immediately after college. Once acculturated to the uiban 
social patterns, many become so self-sufficient that they never marry. 
The selectivity of rural-urban migration is also operative in this 
connection, with the less physically attractive young women tend¬ 
ing to take the step which would render their probable spinster- 
hood less uncomfortable.®® 

Not only does the girl with a lower education have a better 
chance of founding a family than her more highly educated sister, 
but after the families have been founded their fertility varies in 
inverse relationship to the educational attainment of the mother. 
It is a commonplace that the largest families are born to those 
parents with less education than the average and that the more 
highly educated parents have proportionately fewer children. The 
1940 census showed that every thousand families in which neither 
husband nor wife had finished five years of grade school had an 
average of 720 children under 5, whereas every thousand families 
in which both husband and wife had one or more years in college 
had only 309 children under 5.®^ The socio-economic level and 
the educational status of the family are closely related, and the 
smaller families are generally found among persons of higher eco¬ 
nomic and social status. This does not imply any innate inferiority 
on the part of families with little or no education; neither does it 
imply any lack of virility on the part of families with much educa¬ 
tion. The family relationships of groups with different educational 
backgrounds differ widely, a fact which in itself is of interest to 
students of the family. 

This decreased family size is apparently more directly conditioned 
by the educational status of the wife than the husband. Families 
in which the wife had only a grade school education but the hus¬ 
band one or more years in college had 431 children under 5 years 
per 1,000 wives. Families in which the husband had stopped 
school after the eighth grade but the wife had some college train 

ing had only 357 children-under 5 per 1,000 wives. Higher educa- 
* ■ 0 

30 Ibid. 

31 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Fertility and Educational Level 
of Parents,” Statistical Bulletin (November, 1945), adapted from Bureau of the 

Census, Population, Differeiitial Fertility. 1940 and 1910—Women by Number of 
Children Under 5 Years Old, Table 30. 
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tion and the accompanying greater participation in the economic 
and social life of the family, community, nation, and world ap¬ 
parently have an adverse effect upon the reproductive rate of the 
average woman .32 The implications of this factor to the relation¬ 
ships within and without the family are too complex for discussion 
here. The close correlation between the fertility of the family 

and the educational attainment of the mother is shown in the 
following table: 


Table 13 

Children Under 5 Years Old per 1,000 Wives According to 
Educational Attainment of Husband and Wife; 

United States, 1940 33 



Maximum Years of School Completed by Wife 


Maximum Years of School 
Completed by Husband 

Grade School 

High School 

College 


Under 5 

5-6 

7-8 

1-3 

1 

4 

1 or 

more 


Total United States 


Grade school: Under 5 

720 

735 

641 

535 

379 

278 

5-6 

740 

645 

613 

573 

478 

383 

7-8 

% 

628 

614 

544 

503 

438 

357 

High school: 1-3 

564 

548 

499 

459 

386 

389 

4 

428 

495 

459 

421 

344 

336 

College: 1 or more 

448 

599 

431 

387 

350 

309 

1 


The educational composition of the American family is further 
indicated by the median number of school years completed by 
white family heads, according to the number of children under 
18 years of age in the family. As might be suspected, the num¬ 
ber of school years completed at each ascending age group is 
greatest for those heads of families having no dependent children 
and progressively less for those having one, two, and three or more 


82 Ibid, 

83 Ibid., Cf. also Bureau of the Census, Population, Differential Fertility, 1940 
and 1910—Women by Number of Children Under 5 Years Qld, Washington, 

19^5, Table 30. 
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children. In those families where the husband was under 25 at 
the 1940 census, the median number of years of schooling was 
11.1 for families with no children under 18, 10.0 for those with 
one child under 18, 8.9 for those with two, and 8.3 for those with 
three or more. The same relative proportion was apparent in the 
other age groups, except that the years of schooling for all persons 
in the older groups were considerably fewer than those in the 
younger groups. This contrast reflects the lower educational stand¬ 
ards that prevailed when the men and women now in middle and 
later life were of school age. Among families headed by females, 
the same general tendency is evident, with a median of 12.0 years 
of school for female family heads under 45 with no dependent 
children, 9.2 years for those with one dependent child, 8.2 
years with two, and 8.0 for those with three or more children 
under 18. Educational attainment and fertility continue to vary 
inversely.®^ 

Socio-Economic Composition of the Family. The socio-eco¬ 
nomic composition of the family is another significant factor 
necessary to its full understanding. Despite numerous protesta¬ 
tions that the United States is predominantly a middle-class nation 
and hence that there are no class gradations, nevertheless significant 
occupational differences set off farmers, proprietors, skilled workers, 
unskilled workers, and professional persons from one another. 
Gradations based on monetary income are even more apparent in 
setting off one group from another among the 37 million family 
groups in the nation. The ramifications of class and financial 
stratification are limitless and, therefore, this does not pretend to 
be a definitive statement. We wish merely to point out some of 
the class and financial distinctions that are apparent in the con¬ 
temporary American family. 


The most-married occupational group in the country are the 
farmers. The 1940 census showed 84.2 per cent of the farmers in 
the 25-34 age group as married (or as having been married), 90.9 
in the 35-44 age group, and 93.4 in the group 45 years and over. 
These figures compare with the following percentages for all classes 


84 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Years at School in Relation to 
Size of Family, Statistical Bulletin (June, 1944), adapted from Bureau of the 
Census, Population, Types of Families, 1940, Washington, 1943. 
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of the population: 74.1 for the 25—34 group, 88.4 for the 35-44 
group, and 91.8 for the group 45 years and over. Farming is a 
way of life that requires a wife to perform her share of the work. 
The farmer is also induced to marry young by his dependence upon 
a wife and family for companionship as well as for labor power. 
The next group to marry young and thoroughly are those classi¬ 
fied as “proprietors, managers, and officials,” who are for the 
most part economically solvent and able to provide the necessary 
cash to satisfy the consumption function of the family; some 81.6 
per cent of the men in these related occupations in the 25-34 year age 
group were married in 1940. Next in order were the skilled work¬ 
ers with 80.2 per cent married in the 25-34 group; then the semi¬ 
skilled workers with 76.4 per cent; then the laborers, other than 
farm, with 73.7 per cent married; then professional persons (still 
continuing their education into* their late twenties) at 68.9 per 
cent; then clerks and kindred workers, servant classes, and finally 
farm laborers at only 52.8 per cent, the lowest percentage married 
in the 25—34 age group. 

Combined with the final catch-all classification of “all others,” 
these groups constitute an over-all picture of the United States in 
functional terms. The farmers and their families are the most 
settled socio-economic group in the country, since their business is 
also their home and the family is an absolute necessity thereto. 
Proprietors, managers, and officials, together with the professional 
class, include many of the groups with the maximum social and 
economic security and hence those who would be most directly at¬ 
tracted to marriage. Ranging through the various types of laborers, 
we come finally to an unstable and precarious livelihood, that of 
farm laborer. Many of this group, it is true, become farm own¬ 
ers after they marry and thus swell the much-married farmers, 
but in general the life of a farm laborer is not conducive to family 
ties. The influence of the economic way of life upon the composi¬ 
tion of the family is thus indicated by the wide variations in the 
proportions of the functional groups who are married.^® 

In tabular form, these relationships are asr follows: 


35 


3 5 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Marriage in Relation to Socio 
Economic Status,” Statistical Bulletin (April, 1944). 
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V 

Table 14 


Per Cent of Males in the Labor Force Who Had Ever Married (1940), 

According to Socio-Economic Class and Age^^ 


Socio-Economic Class 

% 


Age 


25-34 

35-44 

45 and Over 

All Classes 

74.1 

88.4 

91.8 

Farmers 

84.2 

90.9 

93.4 

Proprietors, managers, officials 

81.6 

92.9 

95.2 

Skilled workers 

80.2 

91.6 

94.3 

Semiskilled workers 

76.4 

89.4 

92.7 

Laborers', other than farm 

73.6 

85.8 

88.7 

Professional persons 

68.9 

87.9 

91.7 

Clerks and kindred workers 

69.3 

87.9 

92.1 

Servant classes 

64.8 

77.3 

83.9 

Farm laborers 

52.8 

66.4 

73.2 

All others 

74.4 

88.0 

91.3 


The importance of employment and a consequent place in the 
socio-economic structure is even more strikingly apparent among 
those who were unemployed and seeking work. The percentage 
of this group married was only 54.6, as compared to 74.1 for the 
employed group as a whole. Taking each group individually, we 
find that the percentages married among the employed were con¬ 
sistently higher than those among the unemployed, with the single 
exception of the farm laborers, where employment apparently did 
not matter very much one way or the other. Only 52 per cent of 
the farm laborers, whether employed or unemployed, were married. 
The increase in the marriage rate and the percentage of the total 
population married during World War II offers additional evi¬ 
dence of the importance of socio-economic factors in family com¬ 
position. When economic security is encouraged, even on a tem¬ 
porary basis, many persons seek the companionship and emotional 
security of marriage.®® 

The elements comprising the structure, composition, and func¬ 
tions of the family are^all parts of a functional whole. Hence the 
family should logically be considered in terms of all of its con- 


37 Adapted from Metropolitan Life Insurance 
to Socio-Economic Status,” op. cit., page 9. 

38 Ibid. 
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stituent elements at once, since their arbitrary separation does 
considerable violence to the organic entity. It is clearly difficult 
to discuss the age composition of the family without at the same 
time discussing its sex composition. The racial and ethnic ele¬ 
ments form a natural point of similar departure, although the 
underlying elements-are different. The educational composition 
of the family similarly cannot be considered in all of its ramifica¬ 
tions without mentioning the socio-economic factors closely cor¬ 
related with educational attainment. Regional and rural-urban 
distinctions are likewise pertinent. Finally, the socio-economic 
composition of the family determines to a considerable extent the 
fertility of the individual units. 

These various relationships are illustrated by the 1940 census 
data for women between 15 and 49 with children under 5, whose 
husbands belonged to different socio-economic groups. The fer¬ 
tility of the farm women led all the rest, with 629 children under 
5 for every 1,000 women of childbearing age. Laborers were next 
in order of fertility, with 622 children per 1,000 married women, 
and farm laborers and foremen were close behind with 618. Many 


of the laborers were urban in residence and thus broke the other¬ 
wise solid front of the various classes of farm dwellers for large 
numbers of young children. Those urban dwellers with high 
birth rates included the dwindling number of the foieign-born, 
who have maintained the patterns of large families even in the 
urban environment of the industrial centers. Next in order were 
the wives of semiskilled operatives, with 476 children under 5 per 
1,000, service workers (with 402), proprietors, managers, and of¬ 
ficials (with 368), professional and semiprofessional groups (with 
361), and finally clerks and white-collar workers with 359 infants 
per 1 000 women. Proprietors, managers, and officials were close 
to the bottom of the list in fertility, even though they were second 

in order of those who were or had been married.®** 

The size of the income and the degree of economic security are 

not the only criteria determining relative fertility. Farmers have 
a high degree of physical security, together with a comparatively 


insurance company. “Fertility of 
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low income per family, and at the same time lead the list in 
number of children under 5. Farm laborers lack a considerable 
degree of economic and social security and are the lowest group 
in the matter of marriage; nevertheless this group has the third 
highest number of children under 5. Proprietors, managers, and 
officials have the economic security necessary for marriage—as wit¬ 
ness their high married state—but are far down on the list of those 
having the most young children. Clerks and kindred groups 
presumably have more economic stability than laborers, but they 
have fewer children. The fertility of the family is a complex 

problem, involving many different factors. Families who can af-. 

0 

ford large numbers of children do not always have them, and 
vice versa.^° 

In a pecuniary society, the fundamental criterion of socio¬ 
economic status is the annual income from goods and services. 
More than any other, this factor tends to set off one family from 
another and one group of families from others. Hence a statement 
of family incomes in the United States would appear to be one of 
the most important elements related to the composition of the 
family. This is a perfectly valid assumption. Income impinges 
upon the family from other points of view, however, particularly 
in terms of its functions. We shall consider these functions in the 
following chapters, where family income will be discussed in its 
functional rather than its compositional setting. It matters little 
where these subjects are considered. The prime consideration is 
their importance to a well-rounded picture of the family in a 
capitalistic, industrial, and pecuniary culture. 
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The Nature of Family Functions. The composition of an insti¬ 
tution is but its bare bones. The functions put some flesh on these 
bones, endow them with life, and show them in action. The rela¬ 
tionships of the institution describe the members and functionaries 
in their most intimate contacts and indicate the formation of per¬ 
sonality in its institutional setting. We have considered social 
institutions in their generalized aspects and the family as a charac¬ 
teristic example thereof. We have considered also the composi¬ 
tion of the American family in some of its numerical, cultural, 
ethnic, and racial aspects. We turn now to the activities of the 
contemporary family, indicating its principal functions, the extent 
to which some of these functions have been largely assumed by 
other institutions, and finally the extent to which others remain 
as the functional core of the continuing institution. 

The functions of an institution refer to the activities which it 
characteristically performs. A noted anthropologist defines insti¬ 
tutional function as “the part it [the institution] plays in the total 
system of social integration of which it is a part. By using that 
phrase, social integration,” he continues, “I am assuming that the 
function of culture as a whole is to unite individual human beings 
into more or l^ss stable social structures; i. e., stable systems of 
groups determining and regulating the relation of those individ¬ 
uals to one another, and providing such adaptation to the phys¬ 
ical environment, and such internal adaptation between the com- 
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ponent individuals or groups, as to make possible an ordered social 
life.” 1 These "more or less stable social structures” are social 
institutions, and the functions refer to the parts played by them in 
the social environment which give it stability. Without a system 
of institutions, ordered society would be impossible. 

The functions of most institutions must be considered in the 
plural. This is especially true of the family, whose functions were 
formerly so various that, in intimate cooperation with the Church, 
it dominated the life of man from the cradle to the grave. The 
historic family was thus a multifunctional institution, with affec- 
tional, biological, economic, protective, educational, recreational, 
religious, and status-giving functions. Until comparatively re¬ 
cently, the accident of birth in a particular family was probably 
the most important single circumstance in the life of the individual 
from conception to death. Even under present conditions, with 
many of its functions assumed by other institutions, the family is 
still the most important single social influence on the individual. 
The functions that the family still performs indicate that it will, 
continue to play a dominant role both in the life of the individual 
and the institutional structure of the society in the determinate 
future. The functions that remain to the family are of such in¬ 
trinsic importance that no other institution or combination of 

institutions gives promise of replacing it.^ 

The family operates in close and reciprocal relationship with the 

other social institutions. When these institutions change, the 
family eventually follows. This is not the place to discuss the 
complex series of technological, economic, and institutional changes 
set in motion by the Industrial Revolution.® It is necessary only 
to point out that these broad social changes had inevitable repercus- 


1 Radclilfe-Brown. A. R.. "The Present Position of Anthropologi^ 

British Association for the Advancement of Sctence Ccnicr^^ry^ London 
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sions upon the family.^ The economic, educational, recreational, 
religious, protective, and status-giving functions were especially 
modified by this sweeping series of changes. The biological and 
affectional functions were less seriously affected and, in somewhat 
modified form, continue to hold the family together as the central 

social institution. 

The general process of change has been uneven, with certain seg¬ 
ments of the family showing great changes and others less spec¬ 
tacular ones. The process has been most striking with the 
metropolitan family, whose functions are the most fully divorced 
from those of the colonial family. In the more isolated rural areas, 
the family continues to operate in many respects very much as it 
did a hundred and fifty years ago. In general, the degree of 


change varies according to the ecological position of the family in 
the larger group. Families isolated from the main stream of 
cultural diffusion cling to the old ways more tenaciously than those 
living in the metropolitan centers. This situation is complicated by 
ethnic and racial factors, with many foreign-born groups retaining 
a peasant family system on the lower East Side of Manhattan 
Island. In the case of native-born families, the relationship be¬ 
tween milieu and change is more direct, as suggested by many of 
the differentials in family composition discussed above. Large 
families, high birth rates, and the maintenance of many traditional 
functions are more in keeping with the rural areas than with the 
heart of a metropolitan region. 

Many of the functions of the family underwent further change 
during World War II.® The genesis of most of these changes was 
evident long before the Nazi legions crossed the Polish frontier 
in 1939. The employment of women, the lack of care of children, 
and the changing family roles resulting from the increasing free¬ 
dom of married women were not originated by World War II. 
The war merely speeded up a process which had begun long befbre, 
whose end is not in sight, and which will modify all social institu¬ 
tions before it is over. There was considerable variation in the 


*Cf. Frank, Lawrence K., “Social Change and the Family,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 160:94—102 (March, 1932). 

5 “The American Family in World War II,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Volume 229 (September, 1943). 
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extent to which the war modified the various family functions. 
The demand for labor brought millions of additional married 
women into the labor force and thus increased the rapidity of 
change in economic functioning. The traditional roles of husband 
and wife thus underwent considerable wartime modification. The 
biological functions of the family underwent no essential modifica¬ 
tion but were merely so accelerated that more babies were born 
during 1943 than ever before. The affectional function became 
even more important during the war, when millions of families 
either were deprived of these relationships or were threatened 
with their imminent loss. And so it went: the.disparity in the 
rate of change between the various family functions in prewar 
America was even more apparent under the impetus given during 

the war. 

The Changing Production Function. The mores take shape 
slowly as the ways of the group first become crystallized and then 
gradually are invested with an increasing sanctity until they be¬ 
come standards of behavior that cannot be questioned. The mores 
clustered about the family have undergone such an evoltition in 
Western civilization, where they have become the accepted norms 
of conduct for the American family. The way of life in the New 
World had its own impact upon the patterns of family behavior. 
In the Old World, many of the essential forms of family life were 
established in an agrarian economy, where the family was largely 
a self-contained social unit with the father as the acknowledged 
head. The early experience in America was such as to reinforce 
the rural and agricultural mores of the family and establish the 
rural family as the norm of family life. “The prevailing ideas and 
attitudes,” writes one authority, “held by both men and women 
regarding the position and sphere of women in society and the 
proper organization and activities of the family and the home, are 
largely the product of the economic and social arrangements that 
prevailed prior to the industrial revolution, when society was or¬ 
ganized primarily around the home as the producing unit, an 
before standards of value had become so definitely identified w 

a price-and-profit economy.” ® 


6 Boothe. Viva, ‘•Gainfully Employed Women J ’^932^ 

American Academy of Political and Social Science, 160.75-85 (March. ) 
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Much of the contemporary uncertainty is the result of the massive 
changes which have taken place in the family from a rural to an 
urban relationship, changes which have seemed to be almost 
sacrilegious departures from a universally accepted rural norm. 
The new family violates the mores in many respects, since these 
mores were the accretions of a rural way of life. New mores have 
not yet been evolved about the rapidly changing pattern of family 

relationships in an urban culture.^ 

The economic functions of the family in a predominantly agrarian 
society were twofold. First, it served as a unit for the production 
of goods and services primarily for home consumption and only 
secondarily for the market. Second, the family served as a unit 
for the consumption of goods and services, the majority of which 
they provided for themselves, often with only incidental assistance 
from outside sources. This economy, and the family admirably 
suited to it, was characterized by virtual economic self-sufficiency 
and a preponderance of hand labor. Each member had his or her 
special duties, which were exercised in close relationship to the 
home as the central unit of production. In such an economy each 
member of the family had to be zealous if the family were to 
survive, or in any event to prosper. Work became the supreme 
virtue, and leisure was identified with potential degeneracy. The 
husband was the dominant figure, at least nominally, but the 
economic role of the wife was so vital that she often exerted a 
preponderant influence in the family councils. Life without a 
wife was unthinkable, not only in terms of affectional relation^ips, 
but also because the wife, or a surrogate in the person of a house¬ 
keeper or a maiden sister, was indispensable for the performance of 
the central economic functions. 

A profound change has taken place in the economic scene and 
hence in the functions performed by the family. Each decade has 
seen a decreasing proportion of the population residing on the 
land and carrying on the traditional economic functions of the 
farm family. An increasing proportion has been listed as either 
urban or rural-nonfarm, which in terms of the characteristic eco¬ 
nomic function of the family is considerably divorced from the 

7 Cf. Burgess, Ernest W., and Locke, Harvey J., The Family, Chapter 3, 
“The Rural Eamily” and Chapter 4, “The Urban Family.” New York: Amer¬ 
ican Book Company, 1945. 
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land. The census o£ 1870 listed 74.3 per cent of the population 
as rural and 25.7 per .cent as urban. By 1940, as indicated above, 
only 22.9 per cent was listed as rural-farm, 20.5 per cent as rural- 
nonfarm,® and 56.5 per cent as urban,® a striking transformation 
of the way of life and an equally fundamental modification in the 
economic functions of the family. 

This change in socio-economic basis means that not more than 
one fourth of the families in the country maintain a substantial 
proportion of their traditional productive functions, whereas three 
fourths have departed in varying degrees from this pattern of 
production and the accompanying social relationships. Even those 
families which remain on the farm do not operate as they did in 


a handicraft economy. Labor-saving devices have been introduced, 
farm machinery has been improved, mechanization has been ap¬ 
plied to many functions formerly performed by hand labor, and 
the unit production per worker has increased. These changes in 
the mode of production have brought with them modifications in 
the economic and social functions of the farm family. As Frank 
points but, the traditional activity of “making a living has partially 
changed to one of “earning a living,” in which the farmer raises 
cash crops to sell in the open market.^® The farm family is nat¬ 
urally not so dependent upon a cash income as the urban family 
and in addition still performs its basic productive activity on the 
gi'ound in conjunction with its functioning members. Relative y 
speaking, therefore, the rural-farm family still functions both as 
a uq^t of production and consumption and hence maintains many 

of the social patterns of an earlier day. 

The majority of families, however, no longer perform this cen- 

tral productive function. The members of most families work for 
wages or salaries outside the home and make their economic ran- 
triLtion in other ways than directly through the family. The 


flC rh IS napes 302-305 Rural-nonfarm includes all persons living outside 

8 See Ch. 13, pages ova. xvui inlnhitants or more who do not 

cities or other incorporated places , states- 1940, Population: Char- 

poratcd places having 2.500 inhabitants^or more. 

10 Frank, Lawrence K., op. at page 9 “Measuring Family Responsi- 

11 Cf. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Measuring 

bility," Statistical Bulletin. 1946). 
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family has become increasingly a unit of consumption, through 
which goods and services are purchased for money and within 
which they are consumed. Most of the making, canning, preserv¬ 
ing, washing, clothes-making, and similar operations formerly per¬ 
formed by the family have been assumed by specialized agencies 
outside the home. Even the outside consumption of meals has 
increased in recent years, as evidenced by the growing number of 
restaurants, waiters, and waitresses in proportion to the population 
as a whole. Bakeries and delicatessens have grown more rapidly 
than the population in recent decades. With an increasing pro¬ 
portion of the population living under urban conditions, many of 
the simplest operations formerly performed in the family kitchen 
have been transferred to commercial agencies. Many of the tradi¬ 
tional economic functions of the family, even in the field of con¬ 
sumption, have thus undergone considerable modification during 
the first half of the twentieth century,i 2 ^ trend which showed no 
sign of abatement in the years immediately before World War II. 

From an economy marked by comparative self-sufficiency and 
hand labor, we have gone far toward one marked by interdepend¬ 
ence and labor-saving devices. “These shifts of occupations from 
the home,” remark Ogburn and Tibbitts, “must obviously reduce 
the economic importance of the woman in the home. The tend¬ 
ency is, therefore, for her to seek outside employment or activi¬ 
ties.” She may either make her economic contribution outside 
the home as a wage earner or salaried employee or engage in 
various economically unproductive activities in her leisure time. 
In the first instance, she tends to accentuate the transfer of both 
productive and consumptive functions from the home, since she is 
less able to do the housework and prepare the meals if she is 
woi'king a full day outside the home. In the second instance, she 
may be adding to her own intellectual accomplishments, but in the 
economic sense she is far removed from the indispensable farm wife. 

The widespread use of electrical appliances has further revolu¬ 
tionized many of the activities connected with housekeeping and 
done much to divert the energies of the woman into either gainful 

A 

^_ _ # 

% 

12 Ogburn, William F., and Tibbitts, Clark, op, cit., pages 664-672. 

13 Burgess, Ernest W., and Locke, Harvey J., The Family, pages 501-502. New 
York: American Book Company, 1945. 

1*1 Ogburn, William F., and Tibbitts. Clark, of), cit,, page 666. 
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employment or leisure-time activities outside the home. In the 
period from 1927 to 1939, the number of electric and other power 
washing machines increased by 65.1 per cent while the population 
as a whole increased by 9.9 per cent. From 1925 to 1939, the 
number of toasters, grills, waffle irons, and percolators increased by 
226.7 per cent, as compared to a 13.0 per cent growth in population. 
A similarly striking change was evident in the 195.3 per' cent in¬ 
crease in electric flatirons in use in this country between 1919 and 
1937, during which period the population grew only 23.3 per cent. 
The number of persons professionally engaged in laundry activities 
outside the home rose by 104.6 per cent in the three decades prior 
to 1939, while the population increased by 44.6 per cent.^® These 
and similar data suggest the extent to which labor-saving devices 
have recently modified the traditional economic functions of the 
family. 

The Changing Consumption Function. The family now buys 
with money many of the commodities which it formerly grew, 
processed, or manufactured. Money has become the central value 
for the majority of families, especially for that substantial propor¬ 
tion which is constantly on the line between minimum subsistence 
and downright poverty. Indeed, it might be said with equal 
validity that money is a central value for all contemporary fam¬ 
ilies, since they live in a society permeated so completely by its 
concept. “Money,” says Simmel, “is . . . more than a standard 
of value and a means of exchange. It has a meaning and signifi¬ 
cance over and above its purely economic function. Modern so¬ 
ciety is a monetary society not merely because its economic transac¬ 
tions are based on money, or because its manifold aspects are in¬ 
fluenced by money, but because it is in money that the modern 
spirit finds its most perfect expression.” As Lynd remarks m 
slightly different terms, “Never before has so much of a ‘living 

been bought.” In order to buy this “living,” money must be 

* 

had. 


u^BurKcss. Ernest W.. and Locke. Harvey J.. op. ct., pap 502. Table 20. 
I hese data were adapted from publications of the Bureau of the Cepus. 
lospykman. Nicholas J- The Social Theory of Georg Stmmel, page 2al. 

PhintTO' University of Chicago Press, 1925. , * i 

17 Lynd, Robert I, “Family Members as Co^^^ume^s ” American 

.icaclemy of Political and Social Science, 160;8&-93 (March, 1932). 
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The family living on or below the poverty level must have money 
to survive. The family living on the minimum subsistence level 
must watch its income carefully to make both ends meet. ^ 
family on the health and decency level is interested in the mo y 
that will buy some of the small luxuries. To the family on t e 
comfort level, money is a symbol of keeping up with the Joneses, 
a tangible and visible sign of a hard-won social success. o t e 
wealthy family, money has become a necessity to maintain the way 
of life to which they have been accustomed and which they con¬ 
sider their eminent right. On every income level, money has 
become a central value, upon which the corporate existence of the 
family unit is based. This development is more apparent in the 
urban community than in isolated rural areas, but even in the 

latter money has grown increasingly important. 

The division of labor in a pecuniary society, furthermore, has 

made the individual less dependent upon his intimate family but 
more dependent upon a larger number of persons with whom he 
has only a remote personal connection. Although Simmel was 
not primarily discussing this situation in terms of the transition 
from an agrarian to an urban family, his statement applies to the 
family as well as the individual. “The small circle on which a 
person was dependent in a natural economy,” he says, “was a per¬ 
sonal circle. The large circle on which a person is dependent in 
the modern economy is not a personal circle, but a circle of ob¬ 
jective economic functions. He depends on more people, but much 
less on a specific individual.” The urban husband is no longer 
dependent upon the labor of his wife to maintain the family econ¬ 
omy, as is still the case in the farm family. Instead, he is depend¬ 
ent for his wage or salary upon millions of persons whom he does 
not know and of whose very existence he is only dimly aware. 

Many of the functions performed by the traditional family are 
now performed by other agencies and institutions. The individ¬ 
ual is apparently more free to choose his companions and even 
divorce his wife, since he can obtain many of the same economic 
satisfactions without her. “Because he is dependent on the func¬ 
tion and not on the bearer of the function,” continues Simmel, “he 
can change and select the latter according to his own choice. . . . 


isSpykman, Nicholas J., op. cit., page 221. 
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His freedom consists in his ability to change the individuals on 
whom he shall depend. Not dependence as such is the opposite of 
freedom, bitt dependence on specific persons, and if liberty means 
freedom from others, it has to begin with freedom from specific 
others.”^® The increase in divorce is one manifestation of this 
new freedom, wherein the husband and wife may depend less upon 
each other, while at the same time giving hostages to an extremely 
complex and impersonal dependence. The husband depends less 
upon the economic assistance of his wife on the farm, and the 
working wife is even more emancipated from her former absolute 
economic dependence upon the husband. The individual family 
is less cohesive under this new and bewildering freedom, which 
substitutes the impersonality of a monetary income for tKe per¬ 
sonality of the agrarian way of life. 

Without a regular income in cash or its equivalent, the indi¬ 
vidual family obviously cannot continue as a unit of consumption, 
nor can it carry out adequately its related functions, most of which 
depend upon economic stability. Some families manage a miser¬ 
able existence by subsistence farming, with little or no cash income. 

/ 

Families in which the chief wage earner is a tenant farmer, share¬ 
cropper, or migratory casual laborer seldom receive more than a 
few hundred dollars a year and exist on or near the starvation level, 
although an equivalent cash income fifty or a hundred years ago 
would have been sufficient to buy such food and manufactured 
goods as the family could not provide. The majority of families 
in an interdependent industrial society are dependent upon a daily, 
weekly, or monthly cash wage. The amount and certainty of this 
wage are the most important considerations in the welfare of the 

family. 

Although it is customary to speak of the family as the ‘ unit 
of consumption in a pecuniary economy, this concept must be 
qualified in view of the many purchases made by members of 
families acting as individuals rather than primarily as members of 
a closely knit consumption unit. “One of the outstanding com¬ 
plicating factors in contemporary urban life,” suggests Lynd, is 
the necessity for adjustment within a total of available money and 
time of the individual expenditures of family members. For, as 


19 Ibid,, pages 221-222. 
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the status and resulting role of each member of the family has be¬ 
come less a matter of traditional parental authority and filial 
obedience or of male dominance and wifely submission, and more 
a matter of the inscrutable personality rights of each individual, 

> these family members constitute less of a ‘unit’ than in any former 
period in the history of the American family.” This atomistic 
policy involves the family in unwise expenditures, the overexten¬ 
sion of credit, and other difficulties not present in a society where 
the father or mother tightly controlled the family purse strings 
in accordance with custom. Such items as refrigerators, radios, 
and homes are customarily purchased by the family as a unit. 
Many other items in the “family” budget, however, are purchased 
by one or more of the individuals comprising the unit. 

The most comprehensive recent study of family income in the 
United States was made during the decade of the 1930’s by the 
National Resources Committee.-^ The Committee defined the 
family as “two or more persons living together as one economic 
unit, having a common or pooled income and living under a com¬ 
mon roof.” In the year 1935—1936, there were 29,400,300 such 
family groups in the country, including 115,966,000 persons out of 
an estimated total population of 128,024,000. The majority of the 
12,058,000 persons living in nonfamily groups were single persons 
maintaining separate economic establishments. Some 10,058,000 
were included in this category, and the balance of the nonfamily 
pei'sons lived in institutions where they were not self-supporting. 
As defined by the Committee, 91 per cent of the population lived 
in family groups. 

Family income was defined for the purposes of this study as “the 
total net money income received during the year by all members 
of the economic family, plus the value of certain items of non¬ 
money income.” The complex nature of our pecuniary and cor¬ 
porate society is suggested by the further diversified classification; 
“Money income comprises the net earnings of all family members, 
including work relief earnings and earnings from roomers and 
boarders and other paid work in the home; net profits from busi¬ 
ness enterprises operated or owned by the family and from property 

20 Lynd, Robert S., “Family Members as Consumers,” op, cit,, page 86. 

21 National Resources Committee, Consumer Incomes in the United States, 
Washington, 1938. 
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bought and sold within the year; net rents from property; interest 
and dividends from stocks, bonds, and other property; pensions, 
annuities, and benefits; gifts in cash insofar as they are used during 
the year for current living expenses; and income received as rewards, 
prizes, alimony, or gambling gains.” 22 The family is the principal 
receiving and dispersing agency for much of the monetary income 
that passes through individual hands. The individual family needs 
money in order to carry out its basic economic functions. 

The Committee found that money was not forthcoming to large 
numbers of families in the volume necessary to maintain health and 
decency, much less minimum comfort. In the face of the Com¬ 
mittee’s figures, admittedly derived during a depression period, the 
concept of the American scale of living must be considerably re¬ 
vised. In the year 1935-1936, 14 per cent of the 29 million fam¬ 
ilies received less than $500 total income, and 42 per cent received 
less than $1,000. Sixty-five per cent of all families received less 
than $1,500, with 87 per cent under $2,500. Ten per cent received 
from $2,500 to $5,000, and only 3 per cent received more than 
$5 ,000. These figures are summarized in the following table: 

Table 15 

Per Cent of Families in Different Income 


Brackets for the Year 

1935-1936 23 

Income 

Per Cent 

$10,000 and up 

1.00 

5.000-10,000 

2.00 

2,500- 5.000 

10.00 

1,500- 2,500 

22.00 

1,000- 1,500 

23.00 

500- 1,000 

28.00 

500 and under 

14.00 

Total 

100.00 


The relative distribution of family income disclosed an even 
more striking disparity in purchasing power and hence in the role 


22 /fejd., page 14. 

28/&1VI., page 18 . In this computation, credit was given 
for the value of food and other consumption goods grown 

consumed by the family. 


to farm families 
on the farm and 
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of the family as a unit of consumption. Less than 16 per cent of 
the total family income was received by the 42 per cent with in¬ 
comes of $1,000 or less. The 1 per cent of the families with in¬ 
comes over $10,000 received 13 per cent of the total income; the 
3 per cent with incomes over $5,000 received 21 per cent of the 
total. Whatever the ethical implications of this distribution, its 
economic implications are clear. The industrial organization of 
the United States depends upon mass production and mass markets, 
which latter can come only from the millions of families in the 
middle- and lower-income groups. When 42 per cent of these fam¬ 
ilies receive a total annual income of less than $1,000, their pur¬ 
chasing power is curtailed and they are unable to purchase many 
of the goods that the great mass-production industries are capable 
of turning out. The productive system is based upon the ability 
of the American family to buy and eventually pay for its output. 
When the total income is so unequal in proportion to the number 
of families, both the families and the nation eventually suffer. 

The median family income in the year 1935-1936 was $1,160. 
This means that half the annual incomes were above and half were 
below this figure. The majority of families had incomes clustered 
closely about the $1,000 level, with a large percentage immediately 
above and a slightly smaller percentage immediately below. More 
than four million families received less than $500, which repre¬ 
sented the level of minimum subsistence. The arithmetical aver¬ 
age of all family incomes—found by dividing the total family income 
by the number of families—was $1,622. This figure is not as 
representative of the true position of the family as a consumption 
unit as the median, since the comparatively small number of fam¬ 
ilies receiving $10,000 or more distorts the average figure. With 
the individual family dependent upon a cash income in a pecuniary 
society, the limitation of the majority of incomes to approximately 
$1,000 curtails the central economic function. A considerable 
fraction of the American families were therefore, in the words of the 
late President Roosevelt, “ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished.” 

The investigations of the National Resources Committee were • 
made when the country was slowly emerging from the greatest 
depression in history, millions of men and women were unem¬ 
ployed, and both the national income and that of individual 
families were seriously curtailed. The economic situation of the 
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average family was considerably improved during World War II, 
as the expenditure of hundreds of billions of dollars by the Federal 
Government had the effect of stimulating a boom. The number 
of unemployed was reduced to an irreducible minimum of 830,000 
in August, 1945, with a high figure of 55,220,000 persons in the 
civilian labor force and 67,500,000 in the total labor force (includ¬ 
ing the armed forces) on July 14, 1945.24 Accompanying this high 
employment were increased weekly wages for the average factory 
worker, larger cash incomes for the farmers, and some increases in 
the incomes of white-collar workers. These gains were partially 
counterbalanced by a rise in the general price level, which curtailed 
real earnings to a certain extent. The average family clearly en¬ 
joyed a higher real income, more economic security (while the war 
boom lasted), and expanded its consumption to a higher level than 
had been possible in 1935-1936. 

There is no information on family incomes during World War II 
and the immediate postwar years comparable in extent to that pro¬ 
vided by the National Resources Committee for the previous decade. 
The most extensive supplementary information to the depression 
studies is available for the period immediately prior to our en¬ 
trance into the war and for the first few months of active par¬ 
ticipation. During 1941 and the first quarter of 1942, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Home Economics conducted a 
study entitled The Study of Spending and Saving in the United 
States, which reflected the increase in family income during the 
defense period and the first few months of war production. These 
wartime figures are not exactly comparable to those of the National 
Resources Committee, since the later study covered “consumer¬ 
spending units” {i.e., families and single persons maintaining their 
own economic units) instead of families more explicitly defined. 
However, the relative percentage changes indicate approximately 
the increase- in family income during the period under considera- 

tion.2» . „ . • 

The percentage of “consumer-spending units” in 1941 with m- 


24 Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force, Population, 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 229.117 12 ( p 

1943). 
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comes of less than $1,000 per year had decreased from more than 
half in 1935-1936 to approximately one third of the total. About 
one half of these units had incomes of less than $1,500 in 1941, as 
compared to three quarters in the depression year. The hist 
quarter of 1942 saw an increase in the median income of the 
“consumer-spending units” from less than $950 to $1,481, a rise of 
56 per cent. The real income of the average family rose con¬ 
siderably during the defense period and e'hrly war months, an 
increase only slightly reduced by the 7 per cent rise in the cost 
of living over the same period.-^ Another partial index to the rise 
in family incomes is the increase in national income from a monthly 
rate of approximately six billion dollars in September, 1939, to 
131/2 billions in September, 1944.^^ This over-all increase in the 
national income was not communicated evenly to all family units: 
factory workers generally benefited more than salaried employees 
and some farm groups more than others. Nevertheless, this war¬ 
time increase in the national income was reflected, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, in the increased purchasing power of the majority of 
families.^® The consumption function of the family underwent 
considerable change during World War II. A postwar inflation 
followed by another depression would modify these functions still 
further. 


• V 

The Employment of Married Women. In our foregoing dis¬ 
cussion of the economic functions of the family, we have touched 
upon the increasing number of women who are making their con- 
(tribution outside rather than, inside the family. We may now 
consider this trend in more detail, and see how the office and the 
factory, rather than the four walls of the home or the farm kitchen, 
have come to determine the activities of an increasing number of 
women—married and unmarried. In 1880, only 2,500,000 women 
were gainfully employed outside the home, a number that increased 
to 5,000,000 by 1900. In 1930, over 10,000,000 women were gain¬ 
fully employed, and in 1940 the number had grown to almost 
13,000,000, despite the prolonged unemployment of the previous 


26 Ibid. 

27 “Current Statistics of Labor Interest in Selected Periods,” Monthly Labor 
Review, 59:v-vi (December, 1944). 

28 C/. “City-Family Composition in Relation to Income, 1941 and 1944.” 
Monthly Labor Review, 62:175-180 (February, 1946). 
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decade. World War II expanded this form of labor still more, so 
that by July 14, 1945, a total of 19.610,000 women were in the 
civilian labor force.^® Although the majority of these women were 
single, they were still members of families and formerly would 
have contributed to the family economy through the home. The 
effects of this trend upon the family, its relationships and roles, are 
literally incalculable. Perhaps no other single factor in the social 
environment has had such a marked and multiple effect upon the 
family. 

Even more directly affecting the economic functioning of the 
family is the number of married women in the labor force. This 
number grew from approximately half a million in 1890 to four 
and one-half millions in 1940. These were the most daring pioneers 
of all, since the traditional mores had even less place for married 
women outside the home than for their unmarried sisters. The 
census of 1940 showed the following distribution of women in the 
labor force on the basis of marital status: 

Table 16 

Marital Status of Women in the Labor Force: 1940 so 


Marital Status 

Total 

Single 

Married 

Widowed or divorced 


Number 

Per Cent 

12,845,259 

100.0 

6.349,474 

49.4 

4,560,835 

35.5 ^ 

1,934,950 

15.1 


The participation of married women in the labor force has like¬ 
wise shown a steady rise over the past fifty years. In 1890, only 
4.6 per cent of all married women were working; in 1940, the per¬ 
centage had swelled to 15.2. In 1890, 13.9 per cent of all working 
women were married; in 1940, 35.5 per cent were married. The 
1940 census indipted that approximately one out of every seven 
married women was in the labor force, and one out of every three 
women in the labor force was married. The increase in the propor- 


20 Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force, Population, 

of LSf. Of 0,e Vniuj S,Pof...fo- 

lion. Volume III, The Labor Force, Part 1. page 22. Washington. 19 3. 
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tion of married women gainfully employed was greater than that of 
the population as a whole from 1890 to 1940.®^ From both the 
absolute and the relative points of view, the economic functions of 
the family as measured by the employment of married women out¬ 
side the home has undergone a fundamental change.®^ 

Married wOmen are popularly assumed to work because they 
prefer a career to the solid responsibilities of family life. The 
assumption is not true, in view of the types of work performed by 
the majority of married women. Some few women enjoy the 
heady experience of professional self-expression as actresses, artists, 
college presidents, lawyers, and musicians. This number is small, 
however, compared to those who work as clerical employees, sales 
girls, factory operatives, and domestic servants, activities in which 
the creative impulse is not conspicuous. Of the 3,554,721 married 
women in the labor force in 1940, only 319,782 were classed as 
“professional and semi-professional workers.” Of this number, 

170,590 were school teachers, and 55,237 were student and trained 
nurses. Some 1,575 were listed as actresses; 4,441 as artists and art 
teachers; 6,465 as authors, editors, and reporters; 2,809 as college 
presidents, professors, and instructors; 1,509 as lawyers and judges; 
2,483 as physicians and surgeons; and 21,492 as musicians and music 
teachers. Against this number of married women who might con¬ 
ceivably be said to follow a career stand the 925,762 clerical, sales, 
and kindred workers; the 906,817 operatives (largely in manufac¬ 
turing); and the 457,269 domestic servants.®® 

This division of labor ®* suggests that the majority of married 
women work outside the home because they have to, not because 
they wish to express their personalities through professional activity.. 

31 Burgess, E. W., and Locke, Harvey J., op. cit., pages 503-504; adapted from 
the Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Popula¬ 
tion, Volume V, General Report on Occupations, page 272: also Sixteenth 
Census of the United States, 1940, Population, Volume III, The Labor Force, 
Part 1, page 22. 

32 Cf. Shallcross, Ruth (Director), Position of Married Women in the Eco¬ 
nomic World, The National Federation of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs, New York, 1940. 

33 Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Cejisus of the United States: 1940, op. cit., 
page 111, Table 68. 

34 For a statement of the types of industries employing large numbers of 
women, cf. Benham, Elizabeth D., The Wo7na7i Wage Earner, Women's Bureau 
Bulletin No. 172, Washington, 1939. 
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Most married women work to support dependent children or sup¬ 
plement a family income which is not otherwise sufficient to supply 
more than the barest essentials. Economic necessity, supplemented 
in wartime by patriotism, is the force motivating the majority 
of married women to leave their homes and engage in gainful ac¬ 
tivity, often at considerable personal hardship and attendant dif¬ 
ficulties to the family. The urbanization of the family has com¬ 
bined with labor-saving devices to emancipate women from many 
of the activities that formerly kept them in the home. The insuf¬ 
ficiency of the total cash income—not the desire for a glamorous 
world outside the home—persuades the majority of the married 
women who accept the challenge. “It should be emphasized,” sug¬ 
gests an authority on the'working woman, “that the entrance of 
women into industry and the professions—particularly into industry 

_has not been the result of conscious and deliberate revolt on their 

part against prevailing social attitudes, which for the most part they 
' hold in common with society, but rather a change in attitude due 
primarily to new experiences forced upon them in the process of 
living in the present order. ... A large proportion of the women 
working outside the home who are or have been married,” she con¬ 
cludes, “are working to contribute to the support of themselves and 
their families, if indeed they are not solely dependent upon their 


own earnings. .... 

A considerable change in family role accompanies this migration 

from the home to the office, store, factory, or classroom. Working 

mothers are often unable to provide satisfactory supervision for 

their children, since they cannot afford nursery schools or similai 

.services. Many of the children “run wild” on the streets, wheie 

’ they may come in contact with many undesirable influences. They 

are deprived of the sympathetic understanding, of a mother when 

they need it most. There is little time for the children even in 

the hours the working mother spends in the home, for this ts the 

only time for cooking, cleaning, and other activities. The family 

cleariy cannot function as an adequate social unit under such 

'’"Thnifficulties of the working mother h^ve bee" descrM in 
the following terms by the United States Childrens Bureau. 


3B Boothe. Viva. "Gainfully Employed Women 


in the Family/* op, cit., pages 


78-79. 
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“The mother who accepts employment . . . has numerous tasks 
that must be done for herself, her children, and the household. 
She not only has to rise early to prepare the children for the day 
but often must work late at night, perhaps doing the washing, 
cleaning, and mending. She must buy the food and cook it. . . . 
To the children also, the employment of the mother may bring 
hardship unless some satisfactory arrangement is made for their 
care. In. many instances they must get up earlier than they would 
normally, and after a hurried breakfast the younger children must 
be taken to the place where they are cared for during the day. . . . 
Children young in years may be expected to do the marketing and 
the cooking, and in addition to take responsibility for younger 
brothers and sisters.” The functions ordinarily performed by 
the mother often are not performed at all or are performed by chil¬ 
dren, who overtax both their psychic and their physical energy. 
The family suffers in a number of ways from this modification of 
the maternal role. 

Various attempts have been made to provide a “mother-substi¬ 
tute” in families of working mothers. One of the most successful 
of these projects is that known as “homemaker service,” which was 
initiated to provide qualified housekeepers for families in which the 
mother was seriously ill. Later this service was greatly expanded 
to care for the families of women in industry. The plan was 
started by the private social agencies in the 1920’s and immediately 
received the enthusiastic support of the Children’s Bureau. The 
defense period and World War II saw the service increase in scope, 
as millions of married women entered war plants. Many older 
women, with sons in the armed forces and unable to stand the rigors 
of war employment themselves, were enlisted to enter the homes of 
working mothers and act as surrogate mothers and homemakers. 
On June 30, 1941, prior to our active involvement in the war, the 
Works Progress Administration was providing homemaker service 
for some 65,000 families, in which an indeterminate number of 
mothers were working and the rest ill or otherwise incapaci- 

tated.37 


Supervised Homemaker Service, United States Department of Labor, Chil¬ 
dren’s Bureau Publication 296, Washington, 1943, pages 3-4. 

Works Progress Administration, Proceedings of Conference on Day Care 
of Children of Working Mothers (July 31 and August 1, 1941), Children’s Bureau 
Publication 281, Washington, 1942, pages 66 ff. 
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In this way, certain economic functions of the family were trans¬ 
ferred from the working mother to an older person who, for a 
moderate remuneration, was willing to undertake them herself. 
This transfer of function operated on a comparatively small scale 
before World War II and was greatly expanded during the conflict. 
It decreased in the postwar years, as many working mothers re¬ 
turned to their families and the public became less aware of the 
emergency. The crisis of World War II dramatized the position 
of the family with a working mother. The problem existed on a 
large scale before the war, with four and one-half million married 
women in the labor force in 1940, when the defense program was 
barely under way. The problem will continue as long as millions 
of families do not receive an income adequate to the minimum 
standards of health and decency. In such families, there will al¬ 
ways be many mothers who supplement the family income by out¬ 
side employment. Many of these mothers are fully aware of 
the family problems resulting from their employment: others are 
presumably unaware of them. A few probably do not care. 
Whatever their attitude, most of them work because there is no 


alternative. 

War and the Employment of Married Women. World War II 
brought an immediate acceleration of the secular trend toward the 
increased employment of women and a consequent exacerbation of 
the family problems connected therewith. We have considered 
this situation in connection with the more permanent trends evident 
for many decades. It remains to indicate the nature and extent 
of the wartime situation. The phenomenon of 17 million women 
gainfully employed outside the home was temporary and one not 
likely to be repeated short of another total war. The long-range 
repercussions of this situation upon millions of American families 


were far-reaching. 

In World War II, a trend that had been gradually acceleiating 
for mote than halt a century was suddenly speeded up. Instead of 
sravitating gradually from the home to the factory over a period o 
fears, four million women were deflected from their domestic orbit 
in a few months. Their families made whatever adjustment y 
could to this crisis, which differed in degree if not in kind from th 
“ dual emancipation of prewar days. With the "u;nber of e- 
^oyed women increasing from 13,008,000 in 1940 to 16,630.000 m 


9 • 
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194 4 38 and 19,610,000 on July 14, 1945,several million families 
lost a homemaker and received a part-time domestic and a full¬ 
time earning member. The impact upon the economic functions 
of the family is suggested by the fact that 6,700,000 of the women 
working in 1944 were married, and were expected to carry all or 
part of the economic burden of the family in addition to spending 
eight hours a day in the factory or behind the counter. The num¬ 
ber of families undergoing a change in the most rudimentary 
economic function was thus considerable. In many households, 
the effort of preparing the meals, making the beds, and sweeping 
the floors was reduced to a minimum. The wife engaged in the 
heady business of building bombers or destroyer escorts had little 
time, strength, or interest in the prosaic matters of the home. The 
war must go on. The home could wait. 

The majority of the employed married women in the labor force 
in February, 1944, had their husbands with them at the time. 
Some 5,340,000 of the 6,700,000 were in this category, and the wife’s 
absence from the home during the working day constituted a 
substantial change in the traditional economic functioning of the 
family. For 1,360,0^0 employed married women, there was no 
husband to return to at the end of the day in the office, bomber 
plant, department store, or shipyard. The husbands of this army 
of women were absent in the armed forces, either at home or over¬ 
seas. Such families were thus doubly broken by the war—first by 
the full-time absence of the husband and second by the part-time 
absence of the wife. The figure above does not represent the total 
number of families broken by the absence of the husband in mili¬ 
tary service; only the broken families where the wife was employed 
are included.^® 

Working married women have other family responsibilities than 
a husband, whether he is present in the home or thousands of 
miles away. These women also have children, for whose physical 
safety, moral training, and informal education mothers have tradi- 


"Sources of Wartime Labor in the United States,” Monthly Labor Review, 
59:264-278 (August, 1944), Table 3, page 274. 

39 Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force, Population, 
MRLF-No. 44 (February 15, 1946). 

<0 “Sources of Wartime Labor in the United States,” op. cit., page 275. Table 
4. 
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tionally had the major responsibility. Of the 6,700,000 married 
women in wartime industry, 1,470,000 also had children under 10 
years of age and an indeterminate number had children of adoles¬ 
cent age. Some 1,190,000 wives with young children had their 
husbands with them when the sample census was taken, whereas 
280,000, whose husbands were in the armed forces, were alone with 
small children.^^ 

This last group was carrying perhaps the most complex burden 
of any in the civilian population. The 280,000 women so listed 
early in 1944 were later swelled by thousands of others, as Selective 
Service involved more young married men with children. These 
women were not only taking an active part in war production, but 
were also forced to neglect* their children and carry on without their 
husbands. Such women were animated either by an unusually 
strong feeling of patriotism or by acute financial stringency (or 
both) to induce them to play a wartime role under such multiple 
handicaps. They not only underwent considerable personal strain 
by engaging in new and exacting work, but also saw their children 
living under extremely makeshift arrangements. Winning the war 
loomed large in their eyes, even when they were paid higher wages 
than ever before. Whatever the motives for this all-out participa¬ 
tion of more than a quarter of a million wives and mothers, how¬ 
ever, the effect upon the family tended to be one of disorganiza¬ 
tion. Children w'ith no visible father and only a part-time and 
harried mother began their lives under a considerable disadvan- 


These changed activities were reflected in the new roles assumed 
by married women. A mother of 25 with a 2-year-old son and a 
husband in the Pacific was clearly not the same person while she 
was earning $75 per week in a bomber factory as she might have 
been in the home. She was not the same wife she would have 
been if her husband had remained in his peacetime job and she 
had never left the bungalow in Los Angeles. She was not the same 
mother to her child, who was deposited at the plant nursery every 
morning and called for every afternoon, as if she had spent every 



r/pofa description of the types of operations ^ 

( 0 ^. 1943). 
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waking moment with him during his early years. Finally, she was 
- not the same person in her own eyes. These changes may or may 
not have been desirable for the family, but they took place whether 

we like them or not. 

We shall consider the concept of family roles in more detail in 
the following chapters. We need only point out here that World 
War II brought significant changes in the position of husband and 
wife in the family division of labor. These wartime changes were 
not so much new as an intensification of changes evident long be¬ 
fore the war toward an increasing independence of the wife and 
an equalitarianism in the family. Changes in the patriarchal roles 
have been taking place since the Industrial Revolution, as the 
family has become industrialized and the employment of women 
outside the home has become more common. By producing an 
abnormal shortage of civilian labor, the war forced several million 

4 

married women into industry and the service trades and thus ac¬ 
celerated a trend already evident. ' 

The labor force of many important war industries was 40, 50, 
and even 60 per cent women. The effect of this industrial accept¬ 
ance was reflected in a corresponding increase in the independence 
of women in the family.^® The old stereotypes die hard, and the 
war did not bring complete emancipation even to those women who 
worked side by side with men. The attitude that the wife was 
neither physically nor mentally capable of equal activity in many 
gainful fields was far from dead. World War II merely hastened 
its demise in certain sectors. This economic independence may 
make many family adjustments more difficult in the postwar years. 
If such adjustments are not made, many families will founder upon 
the inconsistent roles of the wife in the reconstituted family group.^^ 
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The Changing Social Functions 


The Nature of the Social Functions. The family cannot live 
by bread alone. As a social institution, it has traditionally per¬ 
formed many other basic functions than merely acting as a con¬ 


venient unit for the production and consumption of goods and 
services. Many of these functions have been taken over by other 


institutions in recent decades, leaving the family with a decreasing 


sphere of influence upon its individual members. The loss of 


these functions has tremendously changed the institutional nature 
of the family as well as the individuals who are its products. These 
modifications in function are most apparent in the large metro¬ 
politan centers, where social change takes place most rapidly. In 
the small towns and rural areas, the changes are not so apparent 
and many traditional patterns still remain substantially unchanged. 

In the present chapter, we shall consider those family functions 
which are undergoing the most drastic modification as a result 
of the social changes convulsing our society. In this category are 
the educational, religious, recreational, protective, and status func¬ 
tions, all of which in varying degrees have been lost by the family 
and absorbed by other institutions. These changes are a reflection 
of the general trend from a familial and agrarian to a corporate 
and industrial society, which was initially experienced in connec¬ 
tion with the economic functions of the family. The impersonal 
nature of these changes is important to remember, since the family 
and its related patterns have been changed without plan or con- 
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scious design or even a rudimentary understanding by the majority 
of persons as to exactly what has taken place. 

The existence, let alone the nature, of these major changes is 
unknown to'most people. Many persons are vaguely aware that 
something has happened to the family, but they do not know 
exactly what it is. They therefore fulminate against the divorce 
evil, the decline in morality, or the decrease in the birth rate, with¬ 
out realizing that these are merely symptoms of massive changes 
in society which have brought about corresponding changes in the 
family. The functions of the family literally mean those activities 
which are so related to the social matrix that they change with it. 
Other family functions—^the biological, affectional, and the socializ¬ 
ing —not only have been retained but have increased relatively in 
importance with the diminutions suffered in the others. These 
three remaining functions will be considered in the next chapter. 

World War II changed the social context of the family and 
thereby modified many of these functions still more. This modifica¬ 
tion was particularly apparent in those elements of family relation¬ 
ship which necessitate the physical presence of the members as a 
group. The absence of four million married men from their 
families, the participation of married women in war work, the 
widespread employment of millions of children either full-time 
or part-time, and the migration of hundreds of thousands of war 
workers without their families—these and other wartime factors 
had a disintegrative effect upon, the family because of the impos¬ 
sibility of bringing its members together. This atomistic and indi¬ 
vidualistic character of the modern urban family is one of its most 
distinctive characteristics. A trend toward such an atomization 
has long been apparent and was accelerated by the war. In many 
instances, this wartime separation meant that the social functions 
were perforce taken over even more rapidly by commercial or 
governmental agencies on a temporary basis. Many supposedly 
temporary wartime changes became permanent. The family lost 


in the process. 

The Educational Function. "In spite of the great changes which 
have occurred in family life . . says the White House Confer¬ 
ence "there is still no more far-reaching educational institution 
than the family. It can be a school for the democratic life, it 
we male it so. . . . It is in the relation of members of the family 
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to one another that the quality of the American democratic way 
may find opportunity for its most conspicuous realization.” ^ One 
of the functions which the family still performs is transmitting the 
basic cultural heritage to the new generation. Boys and girls were 
formerly taught in the family circle the skills with which they 
were later to earn a living, plus such knowledge of the world as 
it was considered desirable for them to know. Throughout most 
of the development of our cultural heritage, the family was the 
principal institution for the informal education of its members. 
In close conjunction with the church, the family served as the only 
educational institution with which the average person ever came 
in contact. This relationship, like many others, has undergone 
significant changes in recent decades. ' 

The teacher now performs many of the educational functions 
formerly carried out by the parents and older children. The school 
instructs the child not only in the conventional forms of subject 
matter but also in many of the mechanical and practical skills 
formerly taught at home. Boys are instructed in manual training 
and the industrial arts and girls in home economics and domestic 
science. The school has thus taken over those elements in the 
social heritage which relate to practical knowledge, in addition to 
those less utilitarian elements which are assumed to make life more 
meaningful. The relative importance of the home and the school 
in the broad function of education has undergone a considerable 
change, with the home perforce the loser.^ 

This change has been an outgrowth of modifications in the social 
structure, whereby the economy has changed from an agricultural 
to an industiial foundation and the division of labor has undergone 
a corresponding change. When the country was predominantly 
agricultural, the division of labor was comparatively simple. Most 
boys grew up to be farmers or artisans, and most girls became wives 
and mothers. Today the majority of boys, even the sons of farm¬ 
ers, do not wish to be farmers. They wish instead to be doctors, 
engineers, businessmen, radio specialists, automobile mechanics, 
airplane pilots, or to be in any one of a thousand occupations that 


1 White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, Final Report. 
Children s Bureau Publication No. 272, page 26, Washington, 1942. 

2 Cf. Ballard, Lloyd V., Social Institutions. Chapter 8. “Education: A Social 
Process. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936. 
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require a long apprenticeship of general education followed by 
intensive and specialized study. ^ 

An increasing number of girls do not want to be only wives and 
mothers but wish to spend part of their lives as stenographers, 
schoolteachers, fashion designers, private secretaries, or air line 
hostesses. The fact that the majority of gainfully employed women ^ 
never reach these relatively exalted fields of endeavor is beside the 
point. Considerable special training' is necessary before a girl 
can enter one of these professions, even though she may actually 
marry after graduation from high school. The school, and not 
the family, must provide these educational services. Society has 
become more complex, a process necessitating a more highly spe¬ 
cialized constellation of institutions to transmit the cultural heritage 
and instruct the young people in the necessary knowledge and skills 
to function effectively. 

The 1940 census listed some 52 million persons in the labor force. 
These persons were subdivided into 451 occupations, arranged in 
11 major groups.^ Each of these occupations might be still further 
subdivided into dozens, hundreds, or thousands of specialized func¬ 
tions, each requiring varying degrees of specialized education and 
inculcation of skills. Comparable information is not available 
for the division of labor 50, 100, or 150 years ago, but it was ob¬ 
viously much less complicated than in 1940. A society based upon 
such an intricate division of labor requires greater specialization 
on the level of education. It is manifestly impossible to expect the 
family to provide this type of training. Only the elementary and 
secondary school, the trade school, the university, and the shop can 
instruct the boy and girl in such specialized and technical informa¬ 
tion. It is no reflection upon the family to point out that the 
individual must seek his information elsewhere, a search that was 

not so necessary in a simpler age. 

Formal education has also made considerable inroads upon the 
family in terms of the amount of time the child spends with his 
parents. Children start school younger, spend a larger proportion 
of every day in school, stay there for more days in the year, and 
attend school later in life than ever before. In 1869-70, the average. 

3 Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Popula¬ 
tion, Volume III. The Labor Force, Part 1: United States Summary, pages 8-9. 

Washington, 1943. ' 
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length of the school term was 132.2 days, as compared to 174.7 
days in 1941^2. In 1869-70, only 57.0 per cent of the children 
in the country in the 5-17 year age gioup were enrolled in school. 
By 1941^2, this percentage had increased to 84.2. In 1869-70, 
only 1.2 per cent of the pupils were in high school, but in 1941-42 
the percentage had grown to 26.0. The total annual expenditure 
for education per capita of population increased from $1.64 in 
1869-70 to $17.25 in 1941-42. The total annual expenditure per 
pupil in average attendance increased from $15.55 to $110.03 over 
this period. The average total expenditure per day for each pupil 
attending school increased from 11.8 cents to 63.0 cents between 
1869-70 and 1941-42.^ These and other indices suggest the ex¬ 
tent to which the school has enhanced its educational influence over 
the child.® 

The teacher has been well called the substitute parent. He or 
she is taking over more and more where parents are no longer able 
to go. Although there is no comparison between mother and 
teacher in intimacy of contact, the teacher nevertheless sees more 
of the child than the mother during many of the most impression¬ 
able years. The number of such substitute parents has therefore 
increased over the years more rapidly than the population as a 

whole. In 1869-70, there were 77,529 men and 12-2,986 women 
teachers, whereas in 1941-42 there were 183,194 men and 675,694 
women engaged in educating the young between 5-17 years of 

age.® The role of the teacher in a complex society has become 
increasingly important. 

The mother needs time to instruct the child even in the minimum 
of informal knowledge not assumed by the teacher. In World 
War II, time was the commodity most conspicuously lacking for 
millions of mothers. The demands of volunteer war work, the 
additional time and energy necessitated by rationing and other 
modifications of wartime housekeeping, and the changes arising 
from the mobility of wartime life left many mothers with less time 

* U. S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education in the United 

States, 1940-42, Statistical Summary of Education, 1941^2, Washington, 1944, 
Table 19. 

5 Cf. also Reller, Theodore L., “The School and Child Welfare,” Annals of 

the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 212:51-58 (November, 
• 1940 )« 

® U. S. Office of Education, op. cit.. Table 19. 
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to spend in the instruction of their children. These modifications 
in the family pattern were relatively unimportant, however, in com¬ 
parison to those arising from the employment of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of married women with children and the consequent loss of 
theii time in the home. As we have pointed out, in the four-year 
period from March 1940 to February 1944 the number of married 
women aged 18-64 in the civilian labor force increased from 
4,671,000 to 6,700,000. The number of married women without 
children under 10 in this group increased from 2,838,000 to 5,230,- 
000; the number with children under 10 increased from 833,000 in 
1940 to 1,470,000 in 1944. The most important wartime modifica¬ 
tions in the educational functions of the family took place in this 
large group of 1,500,000 families with young children. Approxi¬ 
mately 12 per cent of the families in the United States with children 
under 10 came in this category and were largely deprived of the 
educational influence of the mother.^ 

The rise of the day nursery during the war was another impor¬ 
tant factor in supplementing the educational function of the 
employed mother. This was not an innovation arising solely out 
of the wartime need, for the day nursery was already well estab¬ 
lished for working mothers and those in the upper-income gioups 
before the war brought new millions of middle-class women into the 
labor market. Many of these women had small children, but 
were nevertheless anxious to take their places on the assembly 
line.® Under ordinary circumstances, these mothers would have 
remained at home, caring for and educating their children. In 
these hundreds of thousands of middle-class families, the changing 
educational function of the wartime family was most clearly ap¬ 
parent.® The children who participated in the life of the day 
nursery during the war gained. considerable experience in social 
relationships at an earlier age than formerly would have been the 
case. The family probably lost something in the process. 

Nursery school teachers, child psychologists, and other persons 


7 “Sources of Wartime Labor Supply in the United States,” Moyithly Labor 

59:264-278 (August, 1944), Table 4r , ^ „ r ” 

8 Murphy, Irene E., “Detroit’s Experience with the Daytime Care of Children, 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, Columbia University 

Press New York, 1943, pages 133-139. 

9 Lenroot, Katherine, “Needed: Daytime Mothers,” Nexu York Times Magazine 
(December 13. 1912). 
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professionally competent in this field suggest that the child is ready 
for a group experience at the age of two. Before that advanced 
age, his personality derives the deepest security from remaining 
with his parents. From two years, however, he apparently begins 
to benefit by some degree of group contact, which should be grad¬ 
ually increased as he grows older.The White House Conference 
suggests that, in nursery schools, not only are the health and nutri¬ 
tional needs of the child carefully watched, but “good language 
habits may be established; self-management is encouraged; prob¬ 
lems of adjustment are recognized and may be dealt with through 
corrective procedures. The child’s range of experience is broad¬ 
ened and he becomes accustomed to playing and working with 
others of his age.” 

It is too much to expect that the hurried, makeshift efforts of 
day caTe in many wartime manufacturing centers fulfilled the 
criteria represented by the most advanced prewar nursery schools. 
The wartime institutions were often no more than unused rooms 
in neighborhood schools, presided over by an untrained high school 
girl or the mother of one of the children. Even such a rudimentary 
experience, ‘however, was an intensely social one. If this trend is 
continued on a large scale, such an early form of group association 
may bring about considera:ble changes in the personalities of the 
children so exposed. The eventual repercussions of these changes 
upon the educational functions of the family are difficult to assess. 

They cannot be ignored .^2 

The Religious Function. In its final report, published during 
the early months of the European phase of World War II, tlie 
White House Conference on Children in a Democracy called atten¬ 
tion to the religious function of the family in contemporary so¬ 
ciety. The basic responsibility for the religious development of 
the child, the report states, rests with the family. “Here,” the 

report continues, “he is first introduced to the religious inheritance 

« 

lOMcElroy, Ruth A„ “Wartime Need for Day Care'of Children/’ TJxc Family, 

23:123-129 (June, 1942). 
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C/. also Hanson, Charlotte Deeper, “Child Welfare,” Social Work Year Book, 
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of the particular religious group into which he is born, as he is 
introduced to his mother tongue and to other aspects of his par¬ 
ticular culture. Here the foundations are laid for the moral stand¬ 
ards that are to guide his conduct through life.” in the orderly 
life of the family, the child acquires both a realization of the order¬ 
liness of the universe and an understanding of the integrity of the 
individual. “Religion, like culture itself,” continues the report, 
“is not communicated merely by formal processes of education . . . 
but is primarily the result of participating in the life of a significant 
group in which religion is a vital concern. In religion, as in gen¬ 
eral education, the family is the oldest and most fundamental edu¬ 
cational institution.” The traditional conception of the family 
as a religious agency is thus clearly stated. 

We have considered the role of religion in American culture, in 
so far as it related to the broad social patterns that the* family 
assimilates. It is therefore unnecessary to consider here the chang¬ 
ing religious functions of the family in any great detail, beyond 
indicating that many of the same factors that have brought about 
the declining role of the family in other fields have applied with 
equal force to its religious function. These changes have not 
been uniform in the different sections of the country or among 
the various denominations. In general, the declining importance 
of the family as a religious institution has been an urban rather 
than a rural phenomenon and a Protestant rather than a Catholic 
one. As with many other generalizations on American society, 
regional and other differences must be considered and the general¬ 
ization amended accordingly. 

An investigation of the declining religious function of the family 
was conducted some time ago under the auspices of an earlier 
White House Conference. The degree of family participation in 
four types of religious activity was studied; church attendance, 
grace at meals, group Bible reading, and prayers and devotions. 
The average family participated in these activities roughly in the 
order named—with church attendance first and devotional exercises 
last. The only activity participated in by more than half of the 
families (85 per cent of the rural and 40 per cent of the urban) 

18 White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, op. cit., pages 

185-186. 
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' was church attendance. Only 22 per cent of the rural and 10 per 
cent of the urban families reported cooperative reading of the 
Bible; 38 per cent of the rural and 30 per cent of the urban families 
engaged regularly in family grace before meals. The day when 
the average family operated as an active religious unit has clearly 
passed. There may be some doubt as to the exact interpretation 
of peacetime trends in religious observances in the churches, but 
there can be little doubt that the extent to which these formal 
activities are supplemented by the family is steadily declining.^® 

The evidence suggests that this downward trend continued dur¬ 
ing World War II. Many of the same factors that combined to 
render the family less important as an educational, recreational, 
and protective agency also affected its religious role. These func¬ 
tions all require the physical participation of the family as a single 
contiguous group. The war disorganized millions of such groups. 
Many families able to res'ist the centrifugal force of the war were 
still unable to assemble as a group when the members were work¬ 
ing different shifts in a war plant. Working mothers found less 
time for the religious instruction of their children for the same rea¬ 
sons that they were less able to educate them and play with them. 
With millions of individual family groups broken by the war, any 
activity requiring the physical presence of all its members auto¬ 
matically suffered. 

Persons professionally concerned with such matters are convinced 
that one of the most important functions of the family is still to 
inculcate the insights and faiths of the Christian religion in the 
rising generation. The degree to which this function is per¬ 
formed in peacetime is increasingly subject to doubt on the part of 
many Protestant denominations.^® Whether or not the family 
assumed in the midst of total war a burden which it was allegedly 
losing in peacetime is a question for which we have no adequate 
answer. Few quantitative investigations of these relationships are 
available, and there is much wishful thinking on the subject. 


% ^ 

15 Burgess, Ernest W. (Editor), The Adolescent in the Family, pages 171-172. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. 
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World War II may or may not have been fought with no atheists 
in the foxholes. The role of the family in this presumed revival 
of faith in wartime is difficult to measure. 

The Recreational Function. “The home,” suggests the White 
House Conference, “as the first resource for recreation performs 
both a direct and an indirect function. The family members, the 
dwelling and its surroundings are a direct resource and arena for 
play. The financial resources of the family are an indirect means, 
to the extent that recreation is a purchasable commodity.” Rec¬ 
reation, continues the report, is an integral part of the functioning 
unity of the family, even though the nature of family recreation 
has undergone considerable change in recent decades: “The spirit, 
habits, and cohesion of the family, the number of children and 
their ages, ihe temperament and background of the parents, the 
peace, serenity, and material security of the family, the mores of 
the community, the cultural heritage for unified family recrea¬ 
tion” —all these enter into the operation of the family as a 
recreational agency and the home as a site therefor. 

When the work of the modern urban family is done, its members 
seldom gather in the evening to play games and carry on the various 
recreational pastimes that formed so important a part of the life 
of the earlier family. The home, the school, and the office or fac¬ 
tory are so different that the family members no longei have^ the 
same interests. They live such different lives during the day that 
their conceptions of recreation are far from similar. The mother 
may long for an evening at the movies after a humdrum day in the 
home. The father may daily see so much of the outside world 
that he likes nothing better than to relax in his easy chair before 
the radio. The children have their own ideas of recreation, which 
will probably be carried on outside the home with companions 
of their own age and choosing. The family no longer selves ex¬ 
clusively as the central unit for the recreation of its members. 

In the study of the role of the adolescent in the family, an at¬ 
tempt was also made to discover the approximate extent of the 
decline in the recreational function of the family. A representative 
sample of rural and urban children was asked how much time each 


17 White House Conference on Children in a 

18 Ibid, 
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spent at home with the family in the evening and what they did 
there. The children reported that approximately two thirds of the 
time at home was spent either reading or studying. Both of these 
activities are valuable and necessary, particularly as they reflect 
the transfer of education from the family to the school, but they 
are perforce solitary in nature. Although such evenings are spent 
physically in the family circle, the family seldom acts as a unit 
on these occasions. The child therefore looks forward eagerly to 
evenings spent away from home, for they are the occasions when 
something really exciting happens. These activities are largely 
carried on with friends of the child’s own age, rather than with his 
parents. The activities that he shares with the latter are confined 
largely to the unexciting preparation of school work or solitary 
reading.^® 

The broad changes in the methods of production since the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution have affected the role of the family in the recrea¬ 
tional process, as in every other phase of family life. In the days 
of the early family, the members had neither the time, the inclina¬ 
tion, nor the money to engage in extensive recreational activities 
outside the immediate circle. The rapid decrease in hours of labor 
has resulted in an increasing emphasis upon leisure-time pursuits. 
These pursuits are for the most part such that they are indulged 
in by individuals rather than families. The majority of commer¬ 
cialized recreational facilities involve the passive participation of 
large numbers of people who are, for the time being at least, acting 
as individuals. These commercial institutions compete with the 
family for the leisure time of its members. Although the amount 
of leisure time has increased greatly in recent decades, the number 
of recreational institutions has increased more rapidly, both in 
number and importance.^! The relative position of the family has 
declined in competition with other institutions for the leisure time 
of its members. 

In addition to the commercial agencies of recreation, the differ- 


!9 Burgess, Ernest W. (Editor), The Adolescent in the^ Family, op. cit. pages 
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ent units of government also provide leisure-time facilities that 
further remove recreation from the province of the family. The 
growth of public playgrounds and municipal parks means that more 
provision is made outside of the home for recreatiohal activities. 
In 1942, community recreation programs were provided in some 
form in 1,075 communities. The activitib comprising these pro¬ 
grams were grouped as follows; “active games and sports, social 
recreation, music, arts and crafts, drama, dancing, nature and out¬ 
door activities, collecting and other hobbies, and service activities.” 22 
The majority/of persons do not question the ultimate desirability 
of this trend from the point of view of social welfare, particularly 
since it is largely taking place in the cities where many families 
have no adequate provisions for recreation in the home. “Rec¬ 
reation,” says George D. Butler, “like other functions found to be 
essential to the general welfare, has become widely recognized as 
a proper concern of the municipality. Like education, recreation 
benefits all the people; municipal recreation makes possible par¬ 
ticipation on a democratic, inclusive basis.” Such changes are 
an inevitable result of increasing urbanization and industrializa¬ 
tion. 2 * Many recreational functions are carried on more efficiently 
by commercial and public agencies, and there is no intrinsic reason 
why they should be performed by the family. 

These recreational trends were accelerated by World War II. 

Millions of families were broken and their members scattered to 

% 

distant parts of the United States and ultimately to the far corners 
of the world. Families were dissolved into millions of isolated 
individuals who sought recreation to an even greater extent than 
before the war. The bored soldier at the movies in the army 
camp or small town, the recreation-starved war worker who left 
his family and migrated to the war center, and the lonely wives ^ 
and children of these military or industrial migrants—these groups 
were hungry for recreation that could not be had in the family 
circle because there was no family circle. Recreation boomed, as 


22 Butler, George D., “Recreation,” Social Work Year Book: 1945. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1945. 

23 Butler. George D., “Recreation.” Social Work Year Book, op. nt., page 364. 
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millions of solitary individuals with money in their pockets thronged 
the motion picture theaters, dance halls, bowling alleys, USO 
canteens, taverns, and public playgrounds. These millions came 
and went as individuals and not as members of families. 

The extent of the war boom in commercial recreation may be 
seen from the attendance statistics of the motion picture industry. 
In 1939 the estimated weekly attendance at the nation’s movie 
theaters was 85 million persons, who paid a total of $1,016,000,000 
during the year for the privilege. By 1942 the war boom was in 
full swing, the demand for labor was steadily increasing, wages 
were higher, and the unemployed were being rapidly absorbed into 
industry. In that year, the average weekly attendance soared to 
an estimated 90 million, with yearly gross income for the industry 
of $1,193,400,000. In 1943, the figure jumped still higher to an 
estimated 95 million weekly and a gross admission total of $1,363,- 
250,000.^® With several million movie-goers already out of the 
country by 1943 and several million others attending free shows in 
camps and canteens, the average family contributed even more 
than its ordinary share to the recreation boom. Whatever else 
these figures may indicate concerning the nation’s folkways during 
World War II, they at least suggest the extent to which recreation 
took place outside the home. 

The importance attached to community recreation during the 
war was a further recognition that this function had slipped from 
the hands of the family, to be supplemented by public as well as 
private agencies. The Annual Report of the National Recreational 
Association for 1942 stated that “community-recreation services con¬ 
tinued to provide for the normal needs of the people and in many 
cities programs were adjusted or expanded to meet the needs of 
the men in the armed forces and workers in war industries, or 
special services were provided for them.’’ The report stated that 
261 cities had established recreational facilities for the armed forces 
and 271 had instituted such activities for war workers. The first 
full year of our participation in the war saw 8,739 playgrounds and 
4,449 buildings and centers in operation, with a total reported 

-^Film Daily Year Book, 1944, page 47. 

26 ‘‘Community Recreation in 1942/' Monthly Labor Review, 57:284-286 
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playground attendance of approximately. 300 million persons. 
More than 80 million participated in the recreational activities at 
the centers and buildings. These figures represent considerable 
duplication, since each person who appeared each day was counted 
as a participant in the impressive totals. Even when discounted 
for considerable exaggeration, these figures nevertheless offer an 
impressive indication of the extent to which persons of all ages took 
their wartime recreation outside the bosom of the family.^^ 

The Protective Function. The historic family was the central 
institution by which the individual was protected against the 
exigencies of life, as far as that was humanly possible. In helpless 
infancy, in childhood and adolescence, in old age, in sickness and 
unemployment—under all conditions where the unaided resources 
of the individual were inadequate, the family functioned as best 
it could. This protection took the varied forms of physical care, 
shelter, food, and the spiritual solace which is as necessary as the 
physical. As the nation grew more industrialized and urbanized, 
the family became physically unable to carry this manifold burden. 
Many of its cares were taken over by three types of protective agen¬ 
cies—the private insurance companies, the private social agencies, 
and the welfare agencies operated by local, state, and federal gov¬ 
ernments. The first two developments have been under way for 
decades. The third, in its federal aspects at least, developed for 

the most part after 1933.^® 

The change in family facilities for caring for the aged and infirm 
parents and grandparents represents a significant modification in 
the traditional protective function. Increasing urbanization has 
meant a decrease in the amount of care and protection that the 
family can provide for the aged. The sheer limitations of space 
present important considerations. The small urban apartment has 
only one or two bedrooms, which are ordinarily occupied by parents 
and young children. There is no spare bedroom for the old folks. 
Furthermore, as the economy of the family has changed from a 
productive to a predominantly consumptive one, there is no eco¬ 
nomic place for the aged. There are no chores for the grandfather 
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and grandmother to do in the city apartment, which would serve the 
dual purpose of helping the family economy and giving the old 
people a sense of participation. The old people are among the 
most tragic sufEerers from this change in the family way of life. 

The financial protection afforded by private insurance is satis¬ 
factory for those who can afford it, and endowment policies taken 
out by men in the middle- and upper-income brackets may provide 
ample protection for their old age. The majority of men and 
women are unable to make such private provision for their old 
age, however, no matter how thrifty they may be during their 
productive years. Before the passage of the Social Security Act 
of 1935, it was estimated that 65 per cent of all persons over 65 
years of age were dependent upon the state, private charity, or their 
friends and families. Only 35 per cent were financially independ¬ 
ent. The protection of the aged members has consequently been 
taken out of the faltering hands of the family and given over to 
the states and the federal government. 

Other factors have aggravated the situation of the aged. Al¬ 
though the wartime demand for workers called many men of 65 
years of age and over back into the labor market, the prewar trends 
were toward decreasing the proportion of older people considered 
employable in a high-speed, mechanized, industrial order. With 
the return to peacetime conditions, there will doubtless again be 
discussion of the age at which men are placed on the industrial 
scrapheap.29 In the depression, furthermore, many aged people 
who had made what they thought was adequate provision for their 
declining years found their savings so depreciated that they became 
wholly or partially dependent. 

At the same time that these factors have been operating to make 
the plight of the aged a social cbncern, the number of the old has 
been increasing both absolutely and relatively to the population 
as a whole. There were approximately three million people aged 
60 and over in 1900. By 1940 this number had increased to more 
than nine million. In 1900, one person in twenty-five was in this 
age group, whereas by 1940 it was one in fifteen.^® It has been 


29 Stewart, Maxwell S., Social Security, pages 45 ff. New York: W. W. Norton 
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estimated that by 1980 this ratio will be one in ten. This increas¬ 
ing number of aged people, plus the inability of the contemporary 
family to meet the challenge for their care, doubtless explains the 
lack of public opposition to the old-age features of the Federal 
Social Security legislation of 1935. Two problems had to be faced. 
The first was what to do about the then aged who were worthy but 
dependent. The second was the long-range problem of the in¬ 
crease in numbers of the aged both absolutely and relatively. The 
solution of these two problems was achieved through: (1) joint 
Federal-state programs for direct grants-in-aid to present needy 
aged; and (2) an old-age insurance program to which both em- 
ployer and employee would contribute. 

The present assistance program is administered by the individual 
states, aided by contributions from the Federal government. In 
order to participate in the joint operation, the state must submit 
its law defining those eligible as to age, residence, citizenship, and 
so on, together with methods of administration. After the Federal 
Social Security Board passes favorably on the adequacy of the law, 
the Federal government contributes 50 per cent of the amount al¬ 
lotted in each individual case up to a maximum of $45. By the 
original act, this was set at $30. It was increased in 1939 to $40 
and, by the amendments of 1946, to $45. In addition, the federal 
government will now pay as much as two thirds of the first $15 of 
the monthly grant to the individual as well as sharing on a 50-50 
basis the costs of state administration. Through its local social 
worker a state may decide to award a given individual more than 


$45 monthly. But the maximum contribution of the federal gov¬ 
ernment in any case is $25 (two thirds of $15 plus one half of 

$30.00).«i 

In March, 1946, approximately two million people 65 years and 
over in the nation were receiving monthly old-age assistance checks. 
The average monthly grant was $31.32. The states varied ap¬ 
preciably in the size of their average allowances, ranging from 
$11.67 and $11.81 in Kentucky and Georgia respectively to $53.65 

and $47.51 in Washington and California.^^ These variations in 
the amounts of payments have been the subject of frequent discus- 
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sions looking to amendments that would make feasible a more 
equitable level of assistance. 

The long-range solution to the problem of an aging population 
was provided by an old-age insurance program, the one feature 
of the social security program centralized in the Federal govern¬ 
ment. This was to be financed by means of a wage and payroll 
tax on all covered employments and divided equally between em¬ 
ployers and employees. The amount of this deduction was to be 
1 per cent on wages and 1 per cent on payroll for the initial years, 
to be increased gradually until after 1948 it would be 3 per cent on 
wages and payroll (or a total of 6 per cent). Each year this tax 
was scheduled to be raised. Congress has voted to continue it at 
the original 1 per cent. 

The original intent of the insurance program was to insist that 
the industrial worker make provisions for his own old age. By 
the Amendments of 1939, Old Age Insurance became Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance. This was a frank recognition that society was 
interested not only in the dependency of the individual worker but 
also in the possible widow, dependent children, or dependent 
parents of the wage earner. Beginning in 1940 (rather than in 
1942 as originally planned), benefits began to be paid under this 
program. The worker on retirement is now eligible to a monthly 
benefit based on his average monthly wages. In addition, if a 
worker dies before he is 65 leaving a widow and dependent chil- 
dren, she will receive three fourths of the monthly benefit to which 
her husband would have been entitled. During the years of de¬ 
pendency, each of the surviving children also receives one half of 
such monthly benefit. With no surviving children, the widow 
under 65 receives a lump sum payment and after 65 receives half 
of the monthly benefit, provided she is not married. Dependent 
parents of the wage earner are likewise entitled to receive half of 
his benefit at age 65 and after. 

This is the largest insurance business in the country. At the end 
of 1945, the cumulative living account-number holders 14 years 
of age and over were estimated at 75,300,000.33 Monthly benefits 
amounting to more than $28 millions were paid to over one and 
one-half million individuals. After only six years of such payments, 

33 Social Security Bulletin, Volume 9. No. 4, page 34 (April, 1946). * 
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this figure suggests the future proportions of this security measure. 

Of the 1,500,000 individuals receiving monthly benefits on March 

15, 1946, approximately 425,000 were dependent children of de¬ 
ceased insured wage earners. 

The Old Age and Survivors Insurance will do much to alleviate 
the problem of the child (under d6 if not in school and under 18 
if still in school) left dependent by the premature death of the 
family wage earner. As in the case of the aged, the immediate 
problem in 1935 was the situation of the children actually depend¬ 
ent at that time and those who would become so prior to the full 
operation of the insurance program. Many of the states had met 
this condition for a number of years with the so-called “mother’s 
pension” laws aimed at keeping worthy mothers with dependent 
children together as families.®® The original social security meas¬ 
ures offered to states submitting approved laws the assistance of 
Federal funds to meet this need. 

In March, 1946, more than 750,000 dependent children were re¬ 
ceiving state-federal grants in almost 300,000 family units.®® At 
that time, the Federal government was paying to the states one half 
of a maximum of $18 for the first child and $12 for each additional 
dependent. By the amendments of 1946, Federal matching funds 
were made available up to 50 per cent of a maximum of $24 for 
the first child and $15 for additional children. A state which pays 
less than $9 per dependent child will receive two thirds of whatever 
it spends. If the average exceeds $9 per child, the federal con¬ 
tributions will amount to two thirds of the first $9 plus half the 
balance, up to the maximums of $24 and $15.®^ One purpose of 
this latter provision is to encourage the states previously making 
inadequate grants-in-aid to increase their allotments. In March, 
1946, the average grant per family ranged from $21.43 in Kentucky 
and $23.26 in South Carolina to $89.61 in Connecticut and .$99.63 

in Washington. 

Another significant change in the protective function is the rapid 
increase in public facilities for caring for the feeble-minded and 
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mentally deranged. Formerly, the family was almost the only ^ 
refuge for these unfortunates. In recent years, the number of 
patients in hospitals for the insane has been increasing more rapidly 
than the total number of families. This does not necessarily mean 
that the number of insane is increasing at this rate, but rather that 
the facilities for their care have been increasing. For every new 
bed, there is always a mental patient to fill it. This burden is 
constantly being taken from the family and entrusted to the state 
and federal governments, a function of which the family is well rid. 
Both the patients and the other members of the family benefit by 
such an arrangement. 

The Bureau of the Census comments that “increasing urbaniza¬ 
tion makes necessary the hospitalization of many chronic patients, 
since the aged and infirm are not so readily cared for in a city en¬ 
vironment as they may be in a rural locality.” In the years from 
1932 through 1944, the rate per 100,000 of the general population 
of mental patients in state, veterans’, city, county, and private hos¬ 
pitals increased from 300.9 in 1932 to 362.4 in 1941,®® and 367 in 

1944 40 The Bureau further suggests that “as the prevalence of 
mental disorders is greater among those of more advanced years, 
the fact that the median age of the general population is steadily 
advancing will ultimately be responsible for a tremendous increase 
in the incidence of mental disease . . .” This increasing burden 
of care manifestly cannot,be borne by the family and must be the 
duty of the state. 

The need for thd physical and economic protection of the family 
reaches a high point in time of war. Family resources are often 
strained by the same social changes as accompany the war emer¬ 
gency. The acuteness of the need and the temporary disorganiza¬ 
tion of millions of families mean that the protective function must 
either be performed by some other agency or not at all. In' 
peacetime, the average head of the family likes to comfort himself 
with the thought that he can still draw a protective cloak between 
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his loved ones and the vicissitudes of the outer world, much as his 
' ancestors did when every man’s farm was his castle. Such protec¬ 
tion is clearly impossible in wartime, with the husband, father, or 
son in the ai med forces and separated by a wall of distance and 
discipline from his family. Unless steps are taken by some agency 
other than the family, destitution may be the result. Hence the 
benevolent paternalism of governmental aid to the family is ac¬ 
cepted in wartime as the inevitable concomitant of a situation over 
which the individual famlily has no control. 

With this general protective purpose in mind, the Servicemen’s 
Dependents Allowance Act was passed in 1942 to provide minimum 
financial assistance to the families of men in the lower ranks of 
the armed forces. Previous legislation had provided for the de¬ 
pendents of enlisted men in the upper categories, as well as com¬ 
missioned officers in all services. The provisions of the Act were 
carried out by the Office of Dependency Benefits for men in the 
Army, the Bureau of Naval Personnel for men in the Navy, the 
, Office of the Commandant for the Marine Corps, and the Com¬ 
mandant of the Coast Guard for its men. The bulk of those serv¬ 
ing in the armed forces came under the provisions of the 1942 Act 
and their families were protected by the provisions thereof.^^ 

The number of persons directly benefited by this wartime pro¬ 
tective function ran into millions. On June 30, 1944, the Office 
of Dependency Benefits reported a total of 6,450,396 persons re¬ 
ceiving benefits from its organization alone. During the fiscal 
year 1944, the Office sent out 59 million checks, totaling almost 
three and a quarter billion dollars, to wives and children of men 
in the Army. The largest number of dependents were wives, with 
2,485,908 receiving monthly checks. Children of service men rep¬ 
resented the next largest group, with 1,738,897 receiving benefit 
payments. The next largest number of dependents was the group 
of 1,696,028 parents, and the fourth category was composed of the 
525696 brothers and sisters of men in service. These contribu- 
tiais were financed partially by monthly deductions from the pay- 
check of the soldier and partially by direct contributions of the 
Federal government. The important consideration is the extent 

9 

«Bondy. Roben E., "Special Welfare Services to 
Service/' Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, op. at., 

pages 76-84. 
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to which the protective function was further taken out of the hands 
of the family during the war and assumed by the federal govern- 


ment.^® 

The most extensive wartime supplement to the protective func¬ 
tion of the family carried on by any private agency was that 
provided by the Home Service of the American Red Cross. 1 he 
aim of this organization was to meet as many as po.ssible of the 
needs' the family encounters when the husband, brother, or son go 
off to the wars. “The primary responsibility of Home .Service,” 
as officially stated, “is to assist the families of servicemen and 
veterans in meeting needs which arise from the man’s service in 
the armed forces.” Each of the 3,755 Red Cross Chaplet s (one 


in every county in the United States) maintains a local committee 
to work in close conjunction with the central office in Washington. 
The local committee initiates inquiries from the family to the man 
in the field and serves as a clearing house for inquiries coming 
from the man to his family. In the twelve months ending June 30. 
1943, requests for services of this kind totaled 187,654, of whicli 
86 per cent were for active service personnel. 

Many specific crises arise in the life of the ordinary family— 
birth, sickness, death, divorce, marital.estrangement, economic dif¬ 
ficulties, and the like. Under ordinary circumstances, the.se prob¬ 
lems are met, in one way or another, by the individual himself, 
acting as best he can and with such imperfect knowledge and ex¬ 
perience as he has at his disposal. But in wartime the family is 
separated and some other agency must take over. Home Service 
does what it can in these cases, either through direct financial aid, 
advice, referral to other agencies, or in any of the manifold ways 
in which a powerful institution can throw a protectifig arm over a 
frightened and bewildered family. The Red Cross thus takes over 
many of the protective functions included in the vows which hu.s- 
band and wife agree to fulfill until death them do part. 

Status Function. The status function refers to the place in 


43 Army Service Forces, Annual Report of the Office of Dependency Renefits 
for the Fiscal Year 1944, Newark, New Jersey, 1945, page 34. 

44 The American National Red Cross, Annual Report for the Year Ending 
June 30, 1943, Washington, 1944, page 26. 

45 /hid., pages 27-28. Cf. also Jeter, Helen R., “Wartime Problems of 
Family Security,” The Family, 23:83-91 (May, 1942). 
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society conferred upon the individual by the mere fact of his 
identification with a particular family. The status thus conferred 
may-not be an exalted one, for the concept of status does not apply 
only to the leading families of a community. Each family in a 
stable society has a status, whether it be the local handyman, or 
the leading banker or professional man. Each child receives his 
status as an important part of his birthright, and as long as he 
remains in the community it will remain with him. Students who 
have spent their early years in a village or small town will remem¬ 
ber the times they were referred to as “the little Smith boy” or “the 
little Jones girl,” an indication that they were judged initially in 
terms of their identification with a particular family. In the stable 
community of the past, the majority of families lived out their lives 
in the same town, often in the same house, and thereby developed 
a certain social continuity. Before he was called upon to prove 
himself as a person, an individual was first of all a member ot a 
family. 

America is becoming progressively urbanized and mobile. In 
the urban areas, persons are treated as individuals, not as members 
of families. The weight of numbers makes it impossible to identify 
the individual on the basis of his family connections. The average 
urban family is too mobile to take roots in any community or neigh¬ 
borhood long enough to acquire a definite status. Since the family 
often does not know its immediate neighbors, it is not constrained 


by gossip or many of the primary controls that still opei ate in the 
small town and formerly operated almost universally in a simpler 


society. Since the average urban family has no status^ it cannot 
confer status upon its members. Except in the comparatively rare 
cases of gieat' wealth or social position, members of the urban 
family are left to make their way on their own abilities as indi¬ 
viduals. In the transition from the “sacred to the secular so¬ 


ciety, the family tends to lose its status function.^® 

This decline cannot be measured as directly as many other 
modifications in family function. The attachment of the individ¬ 
ual to institutions outside the family, for example, suggests that the 
importance of this primary institution in conferring status is chang- 


40 Cf. Becker, Howard. 
Hill and Howard Becker 
Heath and Company, 1942. 


“Changing Societies as Family Contexts,” 
(Editors), Marriage and the Family, Boston: D. 
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ing. Success in business, professional work, politics, or other fields 
is increasingly important. Men who are successful in these fields 
indeed often pride themselves that their family origins have been 
obscure and hence could not have conferred any status on them. 
The democratic success story from errand boy to president is partly 
an indication of this changing conception. Such spectacular suc¬ 
cess is actually accorded only a comparatively few persons, no matter 
what their status, and the average boy is obliged to face a strange 
world on the basis of his own abilities without benefit of exalted 
(family status. 

This progressive decline in the status function is partly a result 
of the extreme mobility of the American people. Mobility is a 
traditional characteristic of a pioneer society, and the structure of 
American life did not become so stratified as did the more settled 
societies of the (jld World. Even this pioneer mobility did not 
universally apply at any one time, and the majority lived their lives 
in a single community with a stable social status. This situation 
is changing with progressive speed, culminating in the mobility of 
World War II. In the five years from 1935 to 1940, more than 
. 15 million Americans changed their residence at least once, a num¬ 
ber equal to approximately 12 per cent of the population.^'^ This 
movement was intensified during World War II, when some 15,300,- 
000 members of the civilian population moved from one county to 
another in the period between Pearl Harbor and March, 1945. 
This figure did not include the 12 million members of the armed 
forces, whose mobility is proverbial, nor the civilians who moved 
after December 7, 1941, but returned to the same county by the time 
the sample census was taken. Even without this last number, the 
combined total of civilian and military migrants in slightly more 
than three years of war was 27,300,000 persons. “Never before in 
the history of bur country,” comments the Bureau of the Census, 
“has there been so great a shuffling and redistribution of popula¬ 
tion in so short a time.” 

This process of mobility weakens both the ties of the individual 


Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, 

Populaiion: Internal Migration 1935 to 1940, Washington, 1943, page 2. 

<8 Bureau of the Census, Population-Special Reports, Civilian Migration in 

the United States: December, 1941 to March, 1945, Series P-S, No. 5 (September 
2 ^ 
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to the family and those of the family to the community. The in¬ 
dividual becomes less attached to the family and identifies himself 
to an increasing extent with some other institution or relationship, 
at least in terms of status. He may at the same time seek the af¬ 
fection and emotional security that can be found only in his im¬ 
mediate family. Affection becomes important when the immediate 
family offers the only friendly milieu. But the mobile family, 
through no fault of its own, clearly cannot furnish the close identifi¬ 
cation and status possible in a more stable society. 

The concept of family status traditionally implied the subordina¬ 
tion of the individual to the family, a relationship which was 
particularly applicable to the women. The wife was not con¬ 
sidered as possessing any aim in life beyond the welfare of the 
family. She joined with the other members in presenting a united 
front against the world, which involved the element of status. 
This role was one of the basic tenets of the patriarchal family and 
is still virtually unchallenged in millions of families. The growing 
independence of women implies a continuous revision of this sub¬ 
ordination to the monolithic interests of the family. As they con¬ 
tinue to become individuals in their own right, women will weaken 
the patriarchal solidarfty of the family, based- upon the subordina¬ 
tion of the female to the male. This unity was one of the principal 
bases for the status which the family conferred upon its members. 
As family unity is modified, the status function will follow.^** 
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The Continuing Social Functions 


The Survival Value of the Family. In the face of these modifi¬ 
cations^ in its economic and social functions, how can we still main¬ 
tain that the family is the basic institution in our society? We 
have considered the changing functions of the family as an eco¬ 
nomic, educational, recreational, religious, protective, and status- 
conferring institution, functions which it is gradually losing, at 
least in the sense in which they were formerly performed. This 
loss is a highly relative matter which varies from rural to urban 
areas and among various religious, ethnic, and cultural groups. 
Many native-born families in isolated rural areas still carry on the 
traditional functions much as they did a half century ago. Many 
foreign-born families in the metropolitan areas maintain the 
patriarchal mores of a peasant society in the Old World, in which 
the ancient functions are still strong. But the majority of fam¬ 
ilies have experienced at least some diminution in these traditional 
functions, and will apparently continue to do so in the future. 
How then is it possible to jus 
its present form?^ 

The answer lies in the continuance of three of the basic functions 
which the family alone can adequately provide. These are the 
biological, affectional, and socializing functions, which are neces¬ 
sary to the perpetuation of the species and the transmission of the 
cultural heritage from the old to the young. These three activities 
comprise the pragmatic sanction of the family and make it bio¬ 
logically and morally certain that no other institutional relationship 


tify the continuance of the family in 
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in the conceivable future will take its place. The family is under¬ 
going unprecedented changes in its structure and functions, changes 
whose end is not yet in sight and which may continue to modify 
radically the family as we know it. People who complain of the 
alleged “decline” of the family are clearly thinking in terms of the 
changes currently taking place in its traditional functions. To 
conclude, however, that the family as a form of human relationship 
is about to be superseded by some other relationship is to misinter¬ 
pret completely the nature of these changes. 

The family is here to stay. The rocks upon which it will rest 
today, tomorrow, and for many tomorrows are those of procreation, 
affection, and socialization. Children will continue to be born— 
not so numerously as formerly but still in adequate numbers to 
continue the species—in the relationship of the family. The sanc¬ 
tions of society are not likely to be extended to any other frame¬ 
work of reproduction in the proximate future. The search for 
affection in an increasingly difficult world will continue to find 
I expression in marriage, where, particularly in the middle and later 
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the quiet companionship of husband and wife has no 
The stress in recent years upon the affectional aspect of 


years, 
parallel. 

marriage will teiid to make many individual man iages unstable, 
especially when there are no longer the strong institutional reasons 
for remaining with the initial partner. But men and women show 
no sign of wishing to remain permanently isolated from the. blessed 
state of matrimony, even after an initial rupture in their iiidividual 
relationship—quite the contrary, in fact. Finally, the socialization 
function performed by the family—the informal education of the 
child in the basic. culture, the personal interaction whereby the 
child becomes a human being—will continue as a central activity 
of the family of the future. Despite the jeremiads of the amateur 

prophets, the family is far from moribund. , r -i 

The Biological Function. The central function of the famliy. 

both in terms of historical development and contemporary im¬ 
portance, is that of providing a socially sanctioned telattonship for 

forms the social setting within which ch.ldren are born td mh 
ficient numbers and with adequate regularity to insure the con 
tinuance of humanity. This biological function « ^e cornerston 

of the family, as well as that for which we have the most precise 
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the most tangible expression of the biological function of 


and extensive information. The trends in the birth rate from year 
to year—through depression, boom, total war, and postwar transi¬ 
tion—are 
the family. 

Although there is obviously nothing about the biological proc¬ 
esses of procreation, pregnancy, and parturition requiring the mar¬ 
riage ceremony as a prerequisite, the family maintains a virtual 
monopoly upon this function. For all practical purposes, each 
generation is born and reared under tfie protecting cloak of the 
family. This family monopoly on childbearing is enforced by 
many of the major patterns of American society. The state bases 
its elaborate mechanism of inheritance upon the concept of legal 
marriage, and the Church is even more insistent that the necessary 
ceremonies be observed before a child is brought into the world. 
The school also does its part in inculcating the taboos against the 
performance of the biological function without benefit of clergy. 
Finally, the whole force of public opinion is united in praising the 
child born in the family and in complicating the life of the one 
born outside it. The biological function is firmly rooted upon this 
unassailable foundation of public opinion, and no probable revolu¬ 
tion in the mores is apt to dislodge it. 

Although the biological function is firmly vested in the family, 
it is not performed as vigorously as in the days of the frontier fam¬ 
ily. The decline in the birth rate in the decade before World War 
II was a culmination of a secular trend that had been evident for 
several decades. This trend was considered above, along with 
the changes in the birth rate evident during World War II and 
the immediate postwar period. In terms of biological function, the 
days of the large pioneer family have passed, particularly in urban 
areas and among native-born citizens. The birth rate has remained 
considerably higher in the rural areas, where the traditional pat¬ 
terns are still maintained to a considerable extent. 

Perhaps the most striking single statistic in this connection is the 
decline in the crude birth rate (the number of births per year per 
1,000 population) from 55 in 1800 to 17.9 in 1940. Much of the 
intervening history of the family may be inferred from these two 
figures. The reasons for this change—ranging from the urbaniza¬ 
tion of the family through the added economic burden of children 
under nonagricultural conditions to the desire to maintain a higher 
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standard of living at the expense of a larger family—are extremely 
complex. The dissemination of birth-control information has 
played its part in this transition, as millions of families have known 
for the first time how to limit their children for economic and social 
reasons. These factors are an integral part of the social changes 
taking place in the last century and a half which have modified 
the traditional family functions. The biological function has not 
escaped, although it continues to be the central remaining reason 
for the continuance of the family. 

The rapid decline in infant mortality in recent decades has 
meant that a' larger proportion of children are saved than ever 
before. The net change in the procreative function of the family 
accordingly has not been so drastic as might be suggested from as 
consideration of crude birth rates alone. As late as 1915, the 
infant mortality rate was 99.9 per 1,000 live births; in 1943, this 
rate had decreased to 40.4.^^ The improvements in medical science 
and hospital techniques during this period meant that many infants 
were saved who formerly would not have survived their first year. 
The net increment to the family and the population was thus con¬ 
siderably greater than the trends in the birth rate would suggest. 
The family no longer brings as many children into the world as it 
did in the days of the frontier, which in itself constitutes a major 
change in the biological function. The corresponding effect of 
these modifications upon the roles of the various family members 
has been tremendous. Millions of women have been emancipated 


from the perpetual burden of unwanted pregnancy and childbear¬ 
ing and have taken their places as individuals in the family and 

the world. 


These modifications of the biological function have not been 
uniform throughout the United States. Considerable differences 
exist among the various regions and classes, with native-born 
families in the rural areas consistently more fertile than in the 
cities.2 This relative difference between the city and farm family 
will probably decrease as the techniques of birth control become 


1 Bureau of the Census. United States: Summary of Vital Statistics, 1943, 

Volume 22, No. 1. page 5 (February 28, 1945). 

2 Cf. Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics-Special Reports, f 

Reproduction Rate, Volume 12, No. 22 (May 9, 1941). 
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more widely disseminated. A considerable relative drop m the 
rural rates may be expected, although not so great as that already 
evident in the cities. Such disparities will continue for some tirne, 
however, for the rural family is slow to modify its traditional socio¬ 
economic organization.^ 

Differences in the biological function also exist among different 
classes of the population, measured in terms of the occupational 
status of the husband. In the United States, we are familiar with 
the alarms sounded by those who see the members of the upper 
economic classes failing to reproduce themselves and those in the 
lower economic brackets rapidly increasing. Business men in the 
upper-income groups, professional men, and officials have com¬ 
paratively small families, as compared to farmers, farm laborers, 
and unskilled laborers generally. The controversy over the rela¬ 
tive desirability of members of these occupational groups as the 
parents of future generations has no place in this discussion. We 
wish only to point but that the changes in biological function have 
been more pronounced among some occupational groups than 

others.^ 

A further significant factor in the changing biological function of 
the family is the economic cost involved. In an agricultural econ¬ 
omy, large families are an economic asset and many stalwart hands 
about the farm are to be desired. In an increasingly urban and 
industrialized economy, this situation is reversed and every new 
child becomes another mouth to feed. Studies of American fami¬ 
lies in the middle- and upper-income brackets reveal the high 
monetary cost of every child. In the average family with an 
income of $2,500, the cost of raising a child to the age of 18 is 
estimated to be $7,763, or more than three years’ total income. In¬ 
cluded in this cost are the following items: ® 

_ 

3 For a general discussion of these rural-urban differences in fertility, Cf. 
Landis, Paul H., Population Problems, Chapter 6. New York; American Book 
Company, 1943. 

4 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Fertility of American Women in 
Relation to Husband's Occupation,” Statistical Bulletin (June, 1945). C/. also 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Marriage in Relation to Socio- 
Economic Status,” Statistical Bulletin (April, 1944). 

5 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “The Cost of Raising a Child in 
Higher Income Families,” Statistical Bulletin (January, 1944). 
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Cost of being born . 

Food . 

. $ 300 

9 O'TO 

Clothing . 

'Tin 

Shelter . 

9 fizlQ 

Education . 

fi9 

Medical care . 

907 

Transportation and recreation .... 

. 1,127 

Sundries . 

. 327 


Total . $7,763 

This does not include the cost of public e'ducation and other 
public services, nor the value of the personal services of the mother. 
In the group with incomes from $5,000 to $10,000, the cost of each 
child to the age of 18 is estimated at $16,337 for the same general 
expenses. These expenses are not known to the majority of per¬ 
sons in these income levels, and the biological function would doubt¬ 
less continue to be exercised in approximately the same volume 
if the figures were known. Although the specific figures are not 
available, the general expense is understood all too clearly by 
families in the middle- and lower-income groups. Where the family 
is not deprived of contraceptive devices by religious custom or 
ignorance, they therefore tend to adjust the size of their families in 
a rough way to their incomes. This adjustment is calculated with 
considerable nicety in the white-collar families in the middle-in¬ 
come brackets, with the result that the biological function is 
severely curtailed.® 

Culture and the Biological Function. The biological function, 
like all others, operates within the framework of a particular 
culture. Each culture has its own norms, which combine to make 
up the peculiar ethos of the group. We have repeatedly stressed 
the intimate and reciprocal relationship between the American 
family and the society within which it operates. The forces in 
this culture make for a small family, the limited operation of the 
biological function, and a limitation of births. We may bring to¬ 
gether briefly the diverse elements that make for this general result 
and influence a large number of families toward a small number of 
children. The small family is the ideal with an increasing number 
of American families, even with those born in the peasant cultures 


6 Ibid. Cf. also Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, "The Cost of Bringing 
Up a Child,” Statistical Bulletin (November, 1943). 
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of Europe which for centuries have placed a premium upon large 
families. By 1940, the cultural compulsion for small families had 
so affected even the foreign-born that their rate of first births was 
only slightly higher than that for the native-born, in striking con¬ 
trast to the high comparative rates among the foreign-born in 1930 

and 1920.^ 

For perhaps the first time in history, the decision as to whether to 
have children—and if so how many—has rested with the individual 
family. The very fact that such a decision is made represents an 
important departure from a day when children came without any 
preliminary decision and the family left such matters to forces more 
powerful than themselves. A complete enumeration of the new 
factors would involve a history of American culture: the urbaniza¬ 
tion and industrialization of the family, the resultant change in 
housing resources, the increasing importance of material success,, 
the insistence uppn a high standard of living, the emphasis upon 
happiness as the criterion of success, the stress placed upon com¬ 
petitive acquisition, the decline of the religious conception of the 
family, the employment of married women outside the home. All 
these factors combined with the knowledge of contraception have 
caused this change in the biological function of the family. Chil¬ 
dren are weighed against a variety of values that are increasingly 
important lo the individual mernbers of the family. Children 
often come out a poor second in this competition. 

The family which we are pleased to consider as “normal” is 
actually that which existed a century ago and has been in process 
of modification ever since. The interest of the individual in this 
former society turned toward the family rather than toward him¬ 
self or his own pleasure. The trend from a “family-centered” to 
an “individual-centered” culture has brought with it the decline of 
the ideal of the large family and substituted the ideal of the small 
family. The days when a large family had considerable economic 
and social utility produced the corresponding social standard. Now 
that much of this utility is no longer present, the social norm has 
slowly begun to change. Once a mark of great respect, the large 
family has not only lost much of this status but has become the 


7 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Birth Rates Among Foreign-Born 
No Longer Above Average,” Statistical Bulletin (November, 1944). 
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object of considerable group disfavor. The social setting has 

changed and its ideological justification has begun to change 
with it.8 

The individualism in American culture—considered in terms of 
the Protestant heritage, the high mobility, and the insistence upon 
material success—has changed the biological function of the family 
toward the reduction of the birth rate. All the cultural compul¬ 
sions that impel the individual and the family to seek economic 
success at all costs also operate as a deterrent to the exercise of the 
biological function with its former fertility. In the early days of 
the nation, individual success was the especial prerogative of the 
male and was not inconsistent with the procreation of a large family. 
Urbanization has led to the employment of both married and 
single women, and the individualism of an acquisitive society has 
been partially assumed by them. Although formerly willing to 
remain in the home and maintain large families, they are now in¬ 
creasingly interested in working after marriage, an ambition which 
is impossible to reconcile with a large family.^ “It is possible,” 
comments Landis, “that in urban communities the emancipation 
of women and the resulting development of the competitive sense 
has been more influential in bringing about reduced fertility than 
has the competitive spirit of the male element of the population.” 

The affectional function of the family has become more impor¬ 
tant in bringing two people together in marriage and keeping them 
together afterward. Affection stresses romance, companionship, 
and personal intimacy, instead of the prosaic bonds that formerly 
maintained family solidarity. These elements of affection are most 
ecstatic during courtship and early marriage, before there are any 
children to divert affection from the former exclusive preoccupation 
with husband or wife. The social values expressed in the romantic 
complex are reconciled to a small family of one, two, or three chil¬ 
dren at the most. Larger families interrupt this romantic felicity 
and make it impossible for sheer lack of time and psychic energy. 


8 Landis, Paul H., Population Problems, Chapter 5. New York: American 
“TLS^Fmnk^^and Roback, Herbert, “Economics 

to Number of Children,” Milbank Mernonal Fund Quarterly, 18:114-136 (April. 

1940), quoted by Paul H. Landis, op, cit,, page /9. 

10 Landis. Paul H., op, cit,, page 74. 
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Husband and wife cannot maintain the flush of romantic rapture 
when there are half a dozen additional demands upon their time 
and affection. Furthermore, excessive childbearing normally has 
a disastrous effect upon the figure and general attractiveness of the 
wife, which looms very important in the romantic equation.^^ 

These cultural compulsions have generated the ideal of the small 
family. The evidence pointing to this value ranges from the de¬ 
cline in the average size of the family from 4.9 persons in 1890 to 
3.8 persons in 1940, to the stated convictions of young people that 
they desire a small family and not a large one.^^ The individual 
d®es not invent these definitions out of his own personal experience, 
but acquires them from other persons. The ideal of a small 
family is “in the air,” as it were, just as the ideal of a large family 
was formerly in the same figurative position. The books and news¬ 
papers the individual reads, the advertisements he sees, the motion 
pictures he enjoys, even the sermons he hears in many churches 
either actively or tacitly motivate him toward this new cultural 
ideal. This force of public opinion, operating through the inculca¬ 
tion of cultural patterns, is often intangible and cannot be readily 
measured. Its power over behavior in the family cannot be denied. 

War and the Biological Function. The fluctuations in the birth 
rate during World War II have been considered above in terms of 
the numerical composition of the family. It is unnecessary to 
repeat this discussion, beyond pointing out the essential statistics 
involved and some of their implications for the biological function 
of the family. The birth rate per 1,000 population was 17.9 in 
1940, 18.9 in 1941, 20.9 in 1942, 21.5 in 1943, 20.4 in 1944, and a ' 
provisional 19.8 in 1945. The first quarter of 1943 saw the peak 
of the wartime birth rate, with a gradual decline setting in there¬ 
after. This slow decline did not prevent the year 1943 from enjoy¬ 
ing both the highest rate and the highest absolute number of 
births in the wartime cycle. In terms of the absolute number of 
births, the year 1942 saw 2,808,996 (compared with 2,081,232 in 
1933), and in 1943 the number almost equaled three million with 
a total of 2,934,860. In 1944, the figure was somewhat smaller. 


11 Ibid., pages 75-76. 

12 For a discussion of representative studies in this field, cf. Landis, J*aul H., 
op. ciL, pages 76-81. 
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with 2,794,800 children ushered into the world, and in 1945 there 
was a slight decline to a provisional 2,744,000d® 

This rather abrupt modification of the biological functioning 
may be attributed to two different factors, both growing out of the 
war. The first was the artificial prosperity directly induced by the 
expenditures of the federal government and the succession of hun¬ 
dred billion dollar budgets. The resulting demand for labor re¬ 
duced the unemployment figure to the irreducible minimum and 
at the same time increased the take-home pay of millions already 
employed. The war operated as a gigantic ecpnomic boom, with 
the result that the birth rate responded in much the same fashion 
as to a general period of prosperity. 

Selective Service was the second factor contributing to the prolific 
decision to exercise the biological function of the family. A sharp 
increase in the birth rate followed the passage of the Selective 
Service Act by approximately ten months. The grim realization 
of the implications of Pearl Harbor brought about a second increase 
in the birth rate in the last quarter of 1942.^^ The imminence of 
induction and/or overseas service combined with other factors to 
maintain the birth rate at an even higher level during 1943, 
with only a slight decline in 1944 and 1945. It is impossible to 
assess the relative importance of these material and psychological 
factors in the wartime increase in the birth rate. Human behavior 
does not function on a rational basis, particularly in the concep¬ 
tion of a baby. For whatever reason, however, the influence of 
the war upon this most intimate function was incontrovertible. 

Many of the social changes brought into emphatic relief during 
World War II were merely accelerations of those long evident in 
the dynamic society of a peacetime America. Many of the wartime 
changes in the composition, structure, functions, and general char¬ 
acteristics of the family likewise reflected the intensification of the 
rate of change without any significant departure therefrom. Not 
so with the biological function. The wartime rise in the birth 


13 Bureau of the Census. United States: Summary of Vital 

Vital Statistics-Special Reports, Volume 22, No. 1 (February 28, 1945); also 
CL oTThe crnsus, Monthly Vitol Stntittics Bulletin. '■Annuel Summary 

for 1945." Volume 8 , No. 13 (February 27. 1946). American 

1 4 0gburn, William F.. "Marriages. Births, and Divorces. 

Family in World War II, Annals of the American Academy of Political and 

Social Science, 229:20-29 (September. 1943). 
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rate was a considerable modification of a secular trend toward a 

lowered birth rate. In the years from 1915 to prewar 1939, the 
birth rate per 1,000 population fell from 25.1 to 17.3. Temporary 
fluctuations marked this downward movement, with the rate ad¬ 
vancing from 22.3 in 1919 to 24.2 in 1921, after which it fell back 
to 22.3 in 1922 after the brief postwar boom collapsed. From that 
point the rate continued its slow decline, with minor fluctuations, 
to the extreme low figure of 16.6 in the desperate year of 1933. 
The relief policies of the Roosevelt Administration combined with 
the gradual improvement in the business cycle before the outbreak 
of the European phase of the war to produce a slight increase to 

17.3 in 1939.1® 

The high birth rates of the war and immediate postwar years 
may conceivably represent a reversal in the secular trend toward 
stabilization at a level approximating that of 1939. The depths 
of the depression may have marked the lowest point to which the 
birth rate will fall in our generation, and the rate may become 
fixed at more than 20.0 per 1,000 population. This possibility is 
rather remote, however, because the prewar factors which brought 
about a low birth rate were not permanently modified by World 
War II.i® In the case of the biological function, the war engen¬ 
dered a unique combination of factors that by definition are not 
typical of peacetime society. Relatively high birth rates continued 
for the first few years after the war, as marriages postponed during 
the conflict were initiated and millions of married men returned to 
their families. When these temporary effects have passed, the 
biological function will doubtless return to a status approximating 
that of the immediate prewar years. 

Illegitimacy and the Biological Function. The monopoly of 
the family over the procreation of children is extremely powerful, 
but it is not complete. Between 75,000 and 100,000 children are 
born annually in the United States outside of the family. This is 
a considerable number in itself but it still represents a compara¬ 
tively small fraction of the number of births within the family) 


16 Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics-Special Reports, Volume 12, No. 9, 
page 137. 

16 Cf. Fairchild, Henry Pratt, “The Family and the Declining Birth Rate,” 
in Hill, Reuben, and Becker, Howard (Editors), Marriage and the Family, 
Chapter 25. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. 
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Definitions of illegitimacy vary between cultures and even between 
different subcultures, so that it is impossible to make definitive 
judgments of the relative “morality” of nations on the basis of il¬ 
legitimacy figures. We cannot consider here all of the cultural, 
legal, and psychological aspects of illegitimacy. The subject is 
raised in the present context largely in terms of the extent to which 
the biological function of producing children is exercised outside 
of the family group in the United States.^^ 

The most tangible manifestation of an offense against the sex 
mores vested in the family is an illegitimate child. This does not 
mean that illegitimate parenthood necessarily involves the most 
drastic possible defiance of the moral code or the most persistent 
exercise of the sex relationship outside the family. The unmar¬ 
ried mother is often a young and unprotected girl who gets into 
trouble because of impulse or ignorance. Her unmarried parent¬ 
hood is merely the evidence of her transgression, carrying with it a 
tremendous social stigma in a society that is often more concerned 
with concealing illicit sexual relationships than in refraining 
therefrom. In these days of widespread knowledge of contracep¬ 
tion, the extent of such relationships far exceeds the number of 
illegitimate births. The unmarried mother pays more than her 

share. 

The majority of unmarried mothers are of the same social class 
as most apprehended sex offenders. This does not imply any 
exclusive possession of “moral turpitude for the daughters of the 
underprivileged who come in contact with the juvenile courts 
charged with sex delinquency. The averap girl in an underprivi- 
leged environment has greater opportunities for premature sex 
experience and less financial and moral assistance in the event of 
a possible lapse. Parental neglect, sophisticated companions, early 
employment under conditions unfavorable to sexual virtue-these 
are among the factors causing a girl to be brought before a juvenile 
court, to be arrested for prostitution, or to become the mother of 
an illegitimate child. Knowledge of contraception is more avail¬ 
able in the upper-income groups, as well as the knowledge and 
resources necessary to terminate an illegitimate pregnancy. An 




Elliott 
Edition), Chapter 9 


New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941 
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indeterminate number of the variously estimated 600,000 to 2,000,- 
000 abortions taking place yearly in the United States tend to keep 

down the illegitimate birth rate.^® 

The youth and inexperience of most girls who exercise the 

biological function of the wife without being one is indicated by 
the fact that in 1942 approximately 75 per cent of all illegitimate 
births occurred to mothers between 15 and 25 years of age. In 
the lowest age group reporting, that between 10 and 14 years of age, 
over 65 per cent of the total live births were illegitimate. The 
number of births in this age group was naturally not large, but 
the proportion of illegitimacies was high. The most important 
age groups in point of illegitimacy were those 15-19 and 20-24 years. 
Girls in, the first group reported 45.9 per cent of the illegitimate 
births in 1942, whereas the percentage of the total for mothers aged 
20-24 was 29.7.’^® The presence of nearly half the total number of 
illegitimacies among very young girls is a significant commentary 
upon the inexperience of the modern Hester Prynne. 

The degree to which the illegitimacy figures actually represent 
the extrafamilial operation of the biological function is not known. 
The annual registration of illegitimate births is presumably rea¬ 
sonably complete in some areas, less so in others. The tendency 
of the average unmarried mother is naturally to conceal the fact 
as vigorously as possible, both for her own sake and that of her 
“fatherless” child. As we indicated above, there has been con¬ 
siderable discussion among the various states concerning the de¬ 
sirability of reporting illegitimacy on the birth certificates, on the 
ground that little can be gained by so stigmatizing the mother 
and child. In recent years, California, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, and Wyoming have removed 
this leading question from their birth certificates.^® In these states, 
the bar sinister will no longer complicate further the difficult life 
of the illegitimate family. 

The number of illegitimate births has varied in recent years 


18 Cf. Himes, Norman E., “Birth Control and Social Work,” The Survey, 
75:74-75 (March 15, 1939) for a discussion of the annual number of abortions 
estimated in the United States. 

19 Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics-Special Reports, Illegitimate Live 
Births by Race, United States, 1942, Volume 19, Number 12 (April 27, 1944), 
page 141. 

20/bid. 
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between 75,000 and 85,000. In 1937, there were 74,938 illegitimate 
live births and 5,348 still births, as compared with 1,786,931 legiti¬ 
mate live births and 57,357 legitimate still births.^i The social 

circumstances of World War II were such that a considerable in- 

• • 

crease in the rate of illegitimate births might logically have been 
expected. Sex relationships outside of marriage increased during 
this period .22 The youth and inexperience of many of the young 
girls engaging in these relationships were such that an abrupt 
increase in illegitimacy was logical. The increased mobility of 
millions of young men might have been expected to contribute to 
the same general result, as relationships consummated in one part 
of the country were abruptly terminated by the soldier’s being 
ordered elsewhere. These and other factors did not, however, 
result in the expected large increase in illegitimacy during World 
War 11. 

“Although a marked increase in the number of illegitimate births 
during the war years has been anticipated by many,” comments the 
Bureau of the Census, “the annual increases . . . have not been 

... Of the annual increases from 1940 to 1943, the 


excessive. 

largest, relatively, was that of 7.1 per cent from 1940 to 1941. 
Births in 1941 represent, in major part, conceptions during 1940, 
a prewar year. ” Th^ Bureau continues by pointing out that the 
number of illegitimate live births in 1942, representing in large 
part conceptions during the year of war anticipation, rose 0.6 
per cent, and the number of illegitimate births in 1943, truly 
wartime births, increased 0.8 per cent, as compared with the 
corresponding number in 1942.” The absolute numbers were 

76,111 in 1940, 81,488 in 1941, 81,954 in 1942, and 82,586 in 
1943. 


The war years saw a considerable decline in the ratio of illegiti¬ 
mate live births to all live births, brought about by the sharp 
increase in the total number of live births. The number of illegiti- 

21 Bureau of thTcensus. Vital Statistics-Special Reports, 1937 

22 Gardner. George E., “Sex Behavior of Adolescents Wamme, 

the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 236.2&-32 (November. 

s 

‘"^^Bureau o( .he Censes. Viul Statistics-Special Reporu /HegBi™.e l.W 

mnh, by Rcce: VniUd States, Ml, Volume 21, Number 15 (November 15, 
1945). 
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mate live births per 1,000 live births was as follows: in 1940, 41.0; 
in 1941, 41.4; in 1942, 37.8; and in 1943, 36.5. The Bureau of the 

Census calls attention to the somewhat paradoxical situation 
whereby the total problem of illegitimacy apparently increased— 
although slightly—during the war, whereas the ratio of illegitimates 
• decreased during the same period. “. . . There are distinct lim¬ 
itations to the use of the ratio of illegitimate births to total live 
births as a measure of the changes in the trend of illegitimacy, 
since the magnitude of the ratio is determined not only by the 
number of illegitimate births but also by the total number of live 

births.” The increase in the birth rate since 1940 was very 

* 

rapid, as a consequence of which “the increases in the size of the 
social problem of illegitimacy in the past two years, though rela¬ 
tively small, have been accompanied by a decreasing ratio of il¬ 
legitimates.” 

The reasons for the failure of this expected increase in wartime 
illegitimacy to materialize are obscure. No adequate explanation 
has been advanced why, in the face of a demonstrable increase in 
extramarital sex contacts, a corresponding increase in the il¬ 
legitimacy ratio was not evident. One possible explanation is the 
contraceptive education of members of the armed forces for the 
purpose of minimizing venereal infection. Such information may 
or may not have added to the rate of sex relations outside of mar¬ 
riage, but it probably minimized the consequences thereof in terms 
of illegitimate births. Hence an admitted increase in sex relation¬ 
ships resulted in only a slightly larger number of wartime illegiti¬ 
mate births and an actual decline in the illegitimacy ratio. This 
explanation leaves many questions unanswered, but no more ade¬ 
quate one has been offered. 

Racial differences in illegitimacy are significant, both in war 
and peace. The illegitimacy rate for Negroes is approximately 
ten times that of the white race. Comparative figures for the two 
racial groups in recent years are as follows: 


24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid. 


26 The technical census designation is 
dominantly composed of Negroes. 


“nonwhite,” 


but this group is pre- 
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Table 17 

Illegitimate Live Births per 1,000 Total Live Births, 

By Race; 1940-1943 27 


Year 

Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

1940 

41.0 

19.3 

169.7 

1941 

41.4 

18.8 

176.4 

1942 

37.8 

16.9 

171.2 

1943 

36.5 

16.3 

165.2 


These differences arise from the social condition of a majority of 
the Negro people, as evidenced by various indices of social disor¬ 
ganization and underprivileged status. The explanation for the 
differences in illegitimacy, as well as other differences in behavior, 
is social rather than “racial” and reflects the depressed way of life 
of the Negro rather than any genic predisposition to antisocial con¬ 
duct. These social differences produce a different attitude toward 
illegitimacy among Negro groups in the lower-income brackets, 
whereby the exercise of the biological function outside of marriage 
does not carry with it such a stigma as with the average white group. 

The Affectional Function. The biological, affectional and so¬ 
cializing functions are the only ones retaining their pristine signifi¬ 
cance among the cluster of related activities that once characterized 
the American family. The relative importance of the affectional 
element has clearly increased in recent decades, both because of 
the progressive decline of the other functions and the increasing 
premium placed upon the emotional satisfactions in marriage. In 
its broadest sense, the affectional function covers a number of rela¬ 
tionships that are necessary to men, women, and children if they 
are to develop and continue to act as well-adjusted human beings 
in our society. Affection includes sex relationships within marriage 
as perhaps its most obvious liianifestation; but it involves far more 
than that. Sympathy is an indispensable element. The manifold 
attitudes making up conjugal affection are also included m this 
heading. The reciprocal affection of husband, wife, and children 
provides the principal sanctuary for most people in the competitive 

anonymity of the modern world. 

«Adapted from Bureau of lire Cemu., of. rfl, IlleplimaU Live Births b, 
Race: United States, 1943, Table 2. 
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The affectional function is based upon what William I. Thomas 
has called “the wish for response.” He characterize^ this wish as 
“primarily related to the instinct of love, and shows itself in the 
tendency to seek and give signs of appreciation in connection with 
other individuals.” Harriet R. Mowrer suggests that response 
“involves the demonstration of affection, the sharing of interests, 
aspirations and ideals, by husband and wife. Response involves 
a highly sensitive mutual reactiveness of each individual to the 
other ... a sensing of the other person’s reaction and sympathiz¬ 
ing with it.” These mutual attentions may range from sexual 
intercourse to the many small intimacies between two persons who 
have lived for years in an atmosphere of increasing conjugal af¬ 
fection. 

The wish for response is frequently confused with the simple de¬ 
sire for sex relations. The consummation of marital affection in 
the sex act is clearly a central part of the response pattern, but it 
is by no means the whole of it. The elements of response included 
in the affectional function are more subtle and involved than the 
mere urge for complete sexual intimacy. The affection between 
husband and wife is more complicated than the intense sexual 


desire which is often confused with these sentiments. In its most 
intense manifestations, sex attraction may exist quite apart from 
conjugal affection. The most violent affinity may exist between 
two persons who have not the slightest affection for each other. 
Many marriages remain unbroken largely because the sex attrac¬ 
tion is still strong, although affection has long since departed.®® 
The affectional function of the family is defined by the average 
person in terms of the romantic complex. The jpopular conception 
of marital compatibility is largely based upon the satisfaction of the 
affectional function, with strong romantic overtones. Couples who 
come to the parting of the ways for reasons of incompatibility are 
often disillusioned romantics whose experience has failed to measure 
up to their expectations. The future of the family thus depends. 


28 Thomas, William I., The Unadjusted Girl, page 17. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company, 1923. 

29 Mowrer, Harriet R., Personality Adjustment and Domestic Discord, page 
150. New York; American Book Company, 1935. 

so Waller, Willard, The Family, pages 394-396. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1938. 
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to a certain extent at least, upon the degree to which it continues 
to provide the maximum satisfaction of the wish for response. The 
success of each family relationship is no longer the comparatively 
simple matter it was when the family had a variety of indispensable 
reasons for existence. Affection may be extremely perishable. The 
future of the family increasingly rests upon this delicate foundation. 

The day has passed when the individual was absolutely depend¬ 
ent upon the family for his livelihood, education, protection, rec¬ 
reation, and religious instruction. These old-fashioned ties were 
solid. The individual could not get along without them. In their 
stead he now has a congeries of feelings which, because of their 
high emotional content, are considerably more unstable than the 
powerful ties grouped about making a living, building a home, wor¬ 
shiping God, and the rest. After calling attention to this modern 
dependence upon the erotic element (broadly defined). Waller 
adds . . . “And it may be that exclusively erotic relationships are 
naturally very unstable. . . . There is a good deal of evidence from 
anthropology to the effect that when the family is not held together 
by other than purely erotic ties, it tends to be dissolved and formed 
again rather easily.” In the individual modern family, the 
whims of romantic love form a tenuous foundation for its formal 
superstructure. 

This hypothesis of the changing functions suggests a corollary 
based upon the predominance of the erotic element. Given the 
increasing dependence upon this element, the stability of the indi¬ 
vidual family will probably continue to decline abd the divorce 
rate to rise. As a European authority puts it, “The institutional 
character of marriage will decidedly recede into the background as 
compared with its character of personal relationship.” The same 
author indicates the difficulty of building a lifelong partnership 
upon a personal relationship. “For relationships between man and 
woman have at all times an erotic colouring, and the essence of 
eroticism is mutability.” The early family in Europe reflected 
the stability of the society in which it operated. This stability be- 


81 Waller, Willard, The Family, op. cit., pages 538 539. _ 

82 Ungern-Sternberg. Leonie. "The Marriage of the Future,’ Count Herman 
Keyser^ng (Editor) The Book of Marriage, page 266. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and Company, 1926. 

88 Ibid. 
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came the norm for family behavior in future societies—including 
our own—^since it was the only situation with which anyone was 
familiar. The early social conditions were such as to vest many 
of the most important functions of human life in the family group. 
In a new society, a new norm of family behavior may be gradually 
evolving, based upon a higher degree of instability. 

The modern family emphasizes the response tension as the prin¬ 
cipal basis for marriage, since many of the other functions are 
provided elsewhere. . . In a highly urbanized place such as 
the metropolitan city,” remark the Lynds, “. . . there have devel¬ 
oped in recent decades a variety and completeness of commercial 
services—providing food, shelter, care of clothing, companionship, 
recreation, and other needs—which jender marriage an optional 
choice to a probably unprecedented degree.” Individuals can 
obtain many satisfactions formerly the sole prerogative of the 
family merely by expending a little time, effort, and money. Affec¬ 
tion is one of the few values still found in marriage, and the latter 
tends to be judged more and more in these terms. The mathe¬ 
matical chances of success of such a relationship are considerably 
smaller than for one based upon the traditional functions of the 
family. “This leads,” concludes Mowrer, “to an individualization 
of behavior in marriage tending toward experiments in marital 
relations. These may take unconventional or even illicit forms, 
or through the medium of divorce provide i conventionalized way 
of passing from one to another.” The stability of the family 
tends to suffer under these conditions. 

The affectional function involves other implications than the 
romantic relationship between husband and wife. Members of 
the family care for one another in times of sickness, depression, 
and general uncertainty as to what the next day will bring. This 
affection may take such prosaic but important aspects as providing 
regular meals, regular hours of rest, and general solicitude for the 
physical welfare of the other members. “Obviously,” comments the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “marriage is a stabilizing 
influence in the life and health of the individual. That it is much 

s^Lynd, Robert S. and Helen M., Middletown in Transition, page 148. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1937. 

ss Mowrer, Ernest R., Family Disorganization, page 153. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. 
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more so for men than for women may reflect the fact that women, 
whether married or single, live fairly sheltered lives. Among men! 
however, the unmarried are more apt to take greater chances with 
their health and are less likely to be adequately cared for in case 
of illness.” 36 This salutary influence of marriage is illustrated by 
the experience of the general population of New York State for the 
period 1939—1941. In the ages 30 to 44 years, while the average 
man is rearing his children and living in the bosom of the family, 
death rates among the married men were approximately half 
those for single men. In the 30-34 year group, the death rates per 
1,000 population for men were 4.7 for single men and 2.3 for mar¬ 
ried men; in the 35-39 year group, they were 6.6 and 3.3; whereas 
for the 40-44 year group th^rates were 10.3 and 5.3 respectively.*^ 
The man who marries is ordinarily well enough to work for a liv¬ 
ing and support his family, and the man who cannot so qualify 
will probably not marry. In spite of this selective factor, the fig¬ 
ures for mortality among the married and single bear eloquent testi¬ 
mony to the role of the affectional function. 

Data gathered by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company sug¬ 
gest other and more subtle ways in which the family operates to 
protect its members from the vicissitudes and frustrations of modern 
life. Deaths from alcoholism among policy holders 20 to 44 years 
of age were greater among the widowed than among the married 
and greater still for single men. For the years 1937-1939, the 
suicide rate among the widowed males aged 20 to 44 was approxi¬ 
mately twice, that for married men in the same age group. Com¬ 
menting upon this situation, the Company suggested that “it would 
seem that the companionship and responsibilities of family life 
strengthen the will to live when seemingly insurmountable prob¬ 
lems present themselves.” Deaths from syphilis among males 
aged 45 to 74 also varied on the basis of marital status, with the 
highest rate among the single, the next among the widowed, and 

36 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “The Married Live Longer, 

Statistical Bulletin Quly, 1943). . 

37 Ibid. With the exception of the age groups 20-30 years (the age during 

which most women bear their first child) married women also have a lower 
death rate than unmarried. C/. Landis. Paul H., Population Problems, op. ctL. 

^^ 3 ?M?tropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Why Married People Live Longer." 
Statistical Bulletin, (November, 1941). 
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the lowest among the married. Finally, the single and widowed 
are at a considerable disadvantage in such diseases as influenza and 
pneumonia as compared to the married, with higher death rates 
from both of these causes among men who were not married or 
whose wives were dead.®® 

“It is hard to believe,” concludes the Metropolitan Life Insur¬ 
ance Company, “that the favorable mortality from tuberculosis, 
accidents, suicide, and such social conditions as alcoholism and 
syphilis for the married does not arise, directly or indirectly, as a 
benefit accruing from a normal family life.” This does not 
imply that marriage is the panacea for the ills of the flesh and the 
discouragement of the spirit or that marriage will automatically 
solve all the perplexities of the modern world. It does suggest, how¬ 
ever, that mutual affection guards against many of the mental and 
physical tribulations of a complex society. For many men and 
women, the home is the only haven in the competitive hurly-burly 
of a perplexing atomic world. 

Like its biological aspects—and often closely related thereto— 
the affectional function can also be carried on outside the. limits 
of the family structure. Many families fail to provide the af¬ 
fection which their members expect and some persons accordingly 
seek outside affection. Men have traditionally been the aggressors 
in such activities because of their greater freedom. They may 
either seek out prostitutes whose occupation has placed them in a 
lower social status than their patrons or they may carry on 
clandestine affairs with women of their own class. The results of 
such affairs are often disorganizing both to the personality and to 
the health of those concerned. . The bulk of venereal disease is 
contracted and transmitted through extramarital relationships, and 
the rel^vely high rate of such diseases suggests their extent. Such 
infections endanger the health of the man, as well as that of his 
wife and children. With the birth of illegitimate children, the 
affectional function verges into the biological, and the family is 
thereby deprived of two of its most important reasons for existence. 

The need for the emotional security of the family was particu- 
--- 

39 Ibid. 

*0 Ibid. 

1 Kingsley, “The Sociology of Prostitution,” American Socio¬ 

logical Review, 2:745-756 (October, 1937). 
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larly apparent during World War II. The rise in the marriage 
rate from 10.5 per 1,000 population in 1939 to 13.1 in 1942 was a 
striking index to this desire for one certainty in an uncertain world. 
In terms of absolute numbers, this represented an increase from 
1,375,063 marriages in 1939 to approximately 1,758,000 in 1942.« 
In addition to emotional security, this figure also represented a 
prudential element, since married men were not inducted into the 
armed forces as rapidly as single men. Others already in service 
married before going overseas in order to have some personal af- 
fectional anchor through the long years away from home. But the 
need for affection in one form or another was undoubtedly the 
major factor in increasing the rate of marriage during World 
War II. 

In a world at war, the individual stretches out his hand eagerly 
for such emotional security as he can find to bolster his ego against 
the strange and malevolent forces of darkness. As a celebrated 
psychiatrist has said, “In fact, if one feels fundamentally helpless, 
toward a world which is invariably menacing and hostile, then the 
search for affection would appear to be the most logical and direct 
way of reaching out for any kind of benevolence, help, or apprecia¬ 
tion.” Romantic love culminating in marriage was one of the 
few means of psychic salvation for the man about to go overseas 
or the girl he was about to leave behind. The peacetime world— 
with its constant threat to personal security, its mobility and 
anonymity, its high degree of competitiveness and low degree of 
cooperation—is devastating enough to the average man or woman. 
The world at war—with its threat to individual health, safety, and 
life itself—was even more shocking. The desire for emotional se¬ 
curity deriving from the affectional relationship of marriage was 
intensified under these conditions.^* $ 

The Socialization Function. The final function maintained by 
the family with much of its former significance is that of socializing 
the individual. This is the process whereby the biological individ- 


42 Bureau of the Census, Number of Marriages: By States: 1937 to 1943, 

Population, Series M-1, No. 2 (October 6, 1944). 

48 Homey. Karen, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, pages 105 - 100 . 

New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1937. 

44 For a further discussion of wartime marriages, cf. Bossard, James n. 

"Family Problems in Wartime." Psychiatry, 7:65-72 (February, 1944). 
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ual becomes a person by taking on the social expectations of his 
group. As Park and Burgess have pointed out, “The person is an 
individual who has status. We come into the world as individuals.' 
We acquire status and become persons. Status means position in 
society.” Some of the implications of acquiring status have been 
discussed. The family relationship involves this process and much 
more. The influence of the family upon the early life of the indi¬ 
vidual is literally incalculable. No man can know or measure 
accurately the manifold influences upon his personality of the early 
and formative years spent in the family, during which relationship 
he literally becomes a human being. 

The transmission of the basic elements of the cultural heritage 
is a central function of the family. So important is this general 
function—and the impact upon the personality resulting there¬ 
from—that we are devoting an entire section to its discussion. We 
shall therefore merely introduce the socializing function in this 
context, along with the other remaining functions. All through 
the seven ages of man, the family exerts a varied influence upon the 
individual—whether as son, daughter, mother, father,, husband, 
wife, or any of the other and less strictly defined roles which the 
family exacts. These roles are defined by society, but they are 
interpreted through the intimate family group. As the individual 
gradually acquires these roles during his early experience in the 
family, his personality gradually takes shape. The family plays a 
central part in this development. 
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The Social Nature of Personality 


Personality as a Process. When two young people pledge their 
troth in lifelong monogamy, the participants may be solemn, the 
parents sad, and the clergyman doubtful. The latter is probably 
the one most cognizant of the risks and uncertainties that this 
particular marriage will experience in the long years ahead. Two 
widely different personalities, fashioned by disparate environments, 
are entering upon an experiment in intimate, cooperative, lifelong 
association. For twenty-five years, more or less, these two persons 
have been subject to the differing subcultures of two families, plus 
the influence of other primary and secondary groups. The con¬ 
tinuous interaction of two unique biological beings with different 
social environments has produced two individuals who could not, 
under any conceivable circumstances, have exactly the same tastes, 
standards, values, temperaments, prejudices, and characteristics. 

In the face of these differences, it is no wonder the thoughtful 
clergyman has his doubts. 

In this section, we shall consider some of the elements and rela¬ 
tionships within the family group which have contributed to the 
divergent personalities of these two young people, who now stand 
so bravely before the marriage officiant. Personality and its forma¬ 
tion constitute a complex and difficult subject and one on which 
scientific information is often insufficient. This does not, how¬ 
ever, relieve us of the responsibility of attempting to delineate its 
main features and examining the role of the family in its formation. 
We shall therefore consider first the nature of personality itself, 
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with especial reference to its social and cultural composition. We 
shall next examine the development of personality in the friendly 
matrix of the family, indicating the impact of this central rela¬ 
tionship upon the infant, child, and adolescent. After following 
the young man and woman through the complexities of courtship, 
we shall then view them in the intimate personal interaction of 
marriage, where we shall be particularly concerned with the de¬ 
velopment of conjugal affection. Continuing the life cycle of per¬ 
sonality development, we shall then consider the effects of parent¬ 
hood upon the husband and wife. The study of personality will 
be concluded by examining the impact of World War II upon many 
of the most intimate personal relationships in the family. This 
central crisis of our generation brought changes throughout the 
entire area of family contacts. ‘ 

Personality may be defined, for present purposes, as “the totality 
of those aspects of behavior which give meaning to an individual 
in society and differentiate him from other members in the com¬ 
munity, each of whom embodies countless cultural patterns in a 
unique configuration.” ^ Other aspects of the concept of per¬ 
sonality will emerge during our discussion, particularly with regard 
to the relationships of the family to the “finished” product. Cer¬ 
tain investigators, notably some of the psychiatrists, attempt to 
limit the definition of personality to “the reactive system exhibited 
by the precultural child, a total configuration of reactive tendencies 
determined by heredity, and by prenatal and postnatal condition¬ 
ing up to the point where cultural patterns are constantly, modify¬ 
ing the child’s behavior.” 2 Such a limitation places an inordinate 
importance upon the factors of biological inheritance and very 
early conditioning at the expense of the manifold social influences 
of childhood, adolescence, and maturity. Many of the important 
“aspects of behavior” which “give meaning to an individual in 
society” are clearly integrated into the developing personality long 
after cultural patterns first begin to modify the behavior of the 
child. To the student of the family, personality is a continuous 

process which is* never completely fixed in time. 

This social orientation of personality has been given its due 

1 Sapir, Edward, “Personality,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. Volume 
XII, page 85, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934, 

2 Ibid., page 86. 
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amount of recognition by other psychiatrists. Dr. Homey main¬ 
tains that the fundamental postulate of Freud was essentially 
wrong in its thesis that man was doomed either to suffer or to 
destroy and that the instincts could only be controlled or at best 
sublimated. The social nature of Dr. Horney’s interpretation of 
the neuroses derives from the conviction that the center of the 
inner difficulty arises from a conflict between the attitudes of “mov¬ 
ing toward,” “moving against,”,and “moving away, from” people.® 

The insistence on the relation of personality to the total social 
environment and the recognition that personality is a continuous 

process are likewise at the core of the approach of Dr. James S. 

* 

Plant. Anyone who studies personality, he suggests, discovers that 
the object of his study leads far beyond the limits of the present 
into all of the past and that “the here is nothing but a marked-off 
portion of the there. To understand the personality, it is not 
enough to be a psychiatrist; one must be historian and sociologist 
as well.” * Dr. Plant recognizes that there are certain inborn char¬ 
acteristics which account for the ways in which essentially similar 
environments so permeate individuals that a variety of reactions 
ensue. These inborn traits (alertness, complexity, pliability, tem¬ 
perament and cadence) are the unchanging aspects of the individ¬ 
ual. To these relatively fixed characteristics are added the demands 
and opportunities of che culture which impinge on the child very 
early in life and lead to the fixation of certain mental attitudes 
(security, reality, authority). But the total “rest of the personality” 
is made up of all life experiences that have been built into the 
relatively permanent features of the individual.® 

These modifications of the earlier psychiatric points of view have 
been occasioned, in part at least, by the recent work in the social 
sciences which has effected a clearer appreciation of the social fac¬ 
tors in personality. “Human nature” has ceased to have a purely 
physiological connotation, and the human and the social have be¬ 
come inseparable in scientific thought.® Man becomes a human be- 


3 Homey, Karen, Our Inner Conflicts, page 18. New York: W. VV. Norton 
& Company, 1945. 

4 Plant, James S., Personality and the Cultural Pattern, page 23. New York- 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1937. 

5 Ibid.^ chapter 4, 


® Paris, Ellsworth, The Nature of Human Natm 
Book Company, Inc., 1937. 
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ing through the molding of his biological organism by social and 
cultural conditions, and it is impossible to say at what point one 
set of factors ends and the other begins. Were it not for the ap¬ 
parent necessity for the human mind to think in terms of dicho¬ 
tomies, it would be possible to speak of personality and its environ¬ 
ment as but two aspects of the same thing.’^ 

Modern science has also demonstrated that the first three to five 
years are the r^iost important in determining the trend of per¬ 
sonality development. The human being continues to be adaptable 
at all ages, and some changes in personality occur throughout the 
life span. But the degree of change is a function of the plasticity 
of the organism, which is greatest during the early years. Hence 
the early influences far outweigh in importance any comparable 
period. The physiological growth of the individual is not uniform. 
There are periods of extremely rapid growth followed by years of 
relatively slow growth. Likewise, the various organs appear to 
have their own laws of development, those in the upper part of the 
body developing prior to the lower parts. The average baby will 
grow in height about eight inches the first yeir, four inches the 
second year and three inches annually thereafter until he is 6, at 
which time his height is approximately double that of birth. Simil- 
larly, his weight will treble the birth weight at the end of the first 
year, and by the end of the third year it will be approximately four 

times the weight at birth.® 

Even more critical than this plasticity as represented by bodily 
growth is that of the nervous system. In the last analysis, the 
biological basis for man’s superiority over all other forms of organic 
life lies in the enhanced complexity of the brain and central nerv¬ 
ous system. The development of the upright posture, it is true, 
freed the forearms, and this, together with the prehensile thumb, 
contributed to man’s unique role as the tool-making animal. But 
the extent to which these and similar characteristics have been 
employed, the coordination involved in their use, and the ability 
to transmit the resultant techniques to others depend upon the 
qualities of the central nervous system. Similarly, the biological 
ability to speak is the result of a complicated coordination of bps. 


7 Plant, James S., op. cit., footnote, page 16. 

8 Hurlock, Elizabeth B., Child Development, pages 103 If 

Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942. 
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tongue, throat muscles, larynx, and lungs. Such coordination is 
achieved on the subhuman level in the form of sounds, calls, and 
songs. Human speech, however, is vastly different from these phe¬ 
nomena. Language is an extremely complex symbolic form of 
communication, which could arise only as a result of the develop¬ 
ment of the cortical centers. 

The superiority of the human brain and nervous system over that 
of any other animal constitutes man’s biological uniqueness and 
transcendence. Here is the basis for the distinctly social and cul¬ 
tural characteristics of the human species and hence for the de¬ 
velopment of personality. The ability to utilize past experience 
for the solution of present problems and the power to project both 
past and present into the future are the ultimate keys to man’s 
social life and cultural accumulations. Without this biological 
foundation, the superstructure of social conditioning and cultural 
assimilation could not be erected, and human personality would 
be impossible. 

The human being has his full complement of nerve cells in the 
prenatal stage. “Five months before the baby is born,” says 
Gesell, “all the nerve cells he will ever possess have already been 
formed and many of them are prepared to function in an orderly 
way. At this time the fetus makes movements of arms and legs 
so vigorous that the movements can be seen and felt through the 
mother’s abdominal wall (quickening); the eyelids can wink; the 
eyeballs can roll; the hands can clasp; the mouth can open and 
close; the throat can swallow; the chest makes rhythmic movements 
in preparation for the event of birth, when the breath of postnatal 
life will rush into the lungs. ... When the time comes the child 
is normally ready for what we may expect at that time. And he 
is never ready until the nervous system is ready.” ® 

This does not imply that growth does not ensue. This growth 
does not, however, result from multiplication or subdivision of the 
nerve cells as is true of other body cells. Growth ensues from the 
coming to maturity of cells which were immature at birth and 
from the extensive proliferation or branching together with an 
infinite number of interconnections. When the brain of man is 


9 Gesell, Arnold, and Ilg, Frances L., Infant and Child in the Culture of 
Today, page 18. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. 
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compared with that of the higher mammals, the differences are 
not in terms of the number of nerve cells but rather in the com¬ 
plexity of the associational structure of the human brain cells. 
The convolutions of the human brain make a great part of the 
difference.!® In terms of weight, the brain at birth is larger in 
proportion to the rest of the body than at any future time. On 
the average, it constitutes about one fourth the weight of an 
adult brain. By the end of the second year, the brain will be 
three fourths of its adult weight, and at the end of the fourth year 
it will be four fifths as heavy as it will ever become. Even though 
the brain does not reach its mature size until about the sixteenth 
year, its rate of physical growth is thus very slow after the fifth 
year. The development of intercerebral association tracts, how¬ 
ever, is not correlated with growth in weight. 

The conception of personality implies a biological organism 
shaped, fashioned and directed by the personal forces of a social 
milieu. For the couple entering marriage, the early years of their 
lives were the most important in determining their personalities, 
and the institution having the most to do with these years was the 
parental family. Early family experience also apparently influences 
subsequent marital adjustment.In our culture, the small, closely 
knit family is the important group with which the individual is 
identified during the early years of his life. The oft-quoted state¬ 
ment of Pestalozzi that “the family is the first school of the child” 
thus does not say enough. The family environment actually con¬ 
stitutes the most important single set of ihfluences fashioning the 

entire social nature of the individual. 

Personality formation is a continuous process from birth to grave. 
Once this hypothesis is granted, then (in the words of the old 
theologians) nothing happens in the universe that is without signifi¬ 
cance. In the universe of the individual, no stimulus is insignifi¬ 
cant, particularly during the early years. This does not mean 
that the mind of the newborn infant is a tabula rasa on which the 
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environment neatly prints its impression. Nor does it imply that 
the infant is clay in the hands of a potter who, Watson-like, can 
fashion it according to his heart’s desire, turning the finished vessel 
into “doctor, lawyer, artist, merchant-chief and yes, even beggar- 
man and thief.” The process is infinitely more complicated. 
The human animal at birth has maturated reflexes, prepotent 
tendencies, drives, temperament, bases for special capabilities or 
capacities, foundations for emotions and intelligence. Personality 
is the complex and composite result of a process in which the in¬ 
herited mechanism interacts with the surrounding milieu. This 
position leaves no room for discussion as to the relative strength of 
“heredity” and “environment.” They are both integrally and ir¬ 
retrievably fused into one whole which only a barren dialectic can 
separate. 

The Prolongation of Human Infancy. More than sixty years 
ago, John Fiske wrote a brilliant essay in which he propounded 
the thesis that the secret of the evolutionary development which 
eventuated in man is to be found in the lengthening of human 
infancy. In the sequence from lower to higher forms of life, the 
stage of immaturity gradually lengthens until in man it is of great¬ 
est duration. “As mental life became more complex and various,” 
said Fiske, “as the things to be learned kept ever multiplying, less 
and less could be done before birth, more and more must be left 
to be done in the earlier years of life. So instead of being born 
with a few simple capacities thoroughly organized, man came at 
last to be born with the germs of many complex capacities which 
were reserved to be unfolded and enhanced or checked and stifled 
by the incidents of personal experience in each individual.” 

The intervening years have made Fiske’s implications concern¬ 
ing the divine and teleological characteristics of this phenomenon 
seem quaint indeed. But the basic core of his idea remains sound. 
The period of immature helplessness decreases in length as one goes 
down the scale from higher forms to lower forms of animal life. 
The rabbit crawls when one day old and by the tenth or twelfth 
day is hopping about. The dog likewise crawls at one day and by 

13 Watson, John B., Behaviorism, page 82. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., 1924. 

ii Fiske, John, The Meaning of Infancy, page 11. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1883. 
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the fifth week is running. The baby chimpanzee can stand erect 
by the 27th week, two weeks after his ability to climb and four 
weeks after his capacity to run.’^'* The chimpanzee has the longest 
period of helpless immaturity, since these animals approach the 
human in the matter of learning. A baby chimpanzee was taken 
into the Kellogg home at the age of seven and one-half months 
and observed for nine months in comparison with their own ten- 
months-old son. The animal revealed ability to learn which was 
quite favorable when compared with the child. Indeed, the chim¬ 
panzee developed abilities in advance of the child in such matters 
as creeping, age at first walking, opening of doors, learning to eat 
with a spoon, drinking from a glass, and superior understanding 
of and responsiveness to human commands. On the other hand, 
in the crucial matter of vocal communication the child was clearly 
-superior.^® 

The human infant alone requires the most constant and solicitous 
care for many years after birth. The prolonged period of human 
helplessness is the time when the child acquires the fundamentals 
of personality and undergoes the most intensive socialization and 
acculturation. The principal initial agency of these processes is 
the family. The animal offspring must learn the basic rudiments 
of subsistence and survival, for which it is amply prepared by its 
hereditary mechanism. The human offspring must acquire not 
only the bases for physical survival but also the mechanism for 
social living. He is endowed with a biological inheritance which, 
compared to the rigidity of the animal organization, is infinitely 
modifiable. In addition to being the heir of countless generations 
of ancestors on the biological level, the child is also the heir of the 
cultural and social inheritance. Because the child is born into- 
a social environment that is the end product of millenia of cul¬ 
tural growth, it is important that the biological base be sufficiently 
plastic to admit of successful adaptation to the social milieu. For 
the animal, the problem is one of survival with a minimum of 
social adaptation. For the human, survival is a function of social 

and cultural adjustment. 

15 Adapted from Cruikshank. Ruth M., “Animal Infancy,” Chapter 3 in 
Carmichael. Leonard (Editor). Manual of Child Psychology, op. cit., pages 

‘’f^Ke’llogg. W. N. and L. A.. The Ape and Ihe Child. Ne« York: McGraw-Hill 
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What John Fiske said in 1883 is still basically true, although 

his interpretations have been modified by the accumulation ot 
scientific knowledge since his day. “The pre-eminence of human 
infancy,” says a modern child psychologist, “lies in the scope, the 
depth, and the duration of plasticity. There is a maturation ot 
basic motor patterns as in subhuman species; but this proceeds less 
rigidly and the total behavior complex is suspended in a state ot 
greater formativeness. This increased modifiability is extremely 
sensitive to social milieu. In the impersonal aspects of adaptive 
behavior of the nonlanguage type (practical intelligence) there is 
a high degree of early correspondence between man and othei 
primates. Some of this correspondence is so consistent as to justify 
a phyletic and even recapitulatory explanation. Transcending and 
pervading the interspecies similarities, however, is a generalized 
conditionability or responsiveness to other personalities which is 
distinctively human.” The extreme importance of the prolonged 
period of human infancy for the sociologist is succinctly expressed 
by the same authority in his statement; “The individual comes into 
his racial (and ancestral) inheritance through the processes of 
maturation. He comes into his social inheritance thiough proc¬ 
esses of acculturation. These two processes operate and inteiact 

in close conjunction.” 

For many centuries, the Western world was agitated by the 
question of the true nature of the child at birth. During most of 
this development, the field was left to the theologians, who asserted 
that the child at birth was totally depraved, the heir of Adam’s 
first sin, and hence in dire need of salvation. From this pessimistic 
view of/human nature, many of the eighteenth-century philosophers 
went to the other extreme. They maintained that human nature 
is essentially good when unspoiled by the artificialities and restraints 
of social existence. If the biological equipment of the human 
infant were only allowed free and untrammeled expression, the end 

result would be the maximum of individual happiness and social 

% 

welfare.^® The recent accumulation o£ scientific knowledge in 


17 Gesell, Arnold, “The Ontogenesis of Infant Behavior/* Chapter 6 in 
Carmichael, Leonard (Editor), Manual of Child Psychology, op. cit,, page 297. 

18 Ibid,, page 316. 

19 See the excellent analysis, written from the point of view of a contemporary 
theologian, in Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Nature and Destiny of Man (Two 
Volumes). New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1941—43. 
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biology, psychology, sociology, anthropology, and allied fields has 
led to substantial modifications in these versions of original nature. 
It is now clearly perceived that the individual at birth is neither 
“good” nor “bad,” neither social nor antisocial. He is an amoral, 
asocial human being. The long period of infant helpl essness is a 
primary condition for the successful achievement of this complex 
process of developing a social and moral being. 

The Individual, Society and Culture. To say that personality 
is a complex whole made up of inherited and socially conditioned 
factors does not mean that factorization is unimportant. Person¬ 
ality and its environment may indeed be the same thing viewed from 
different angles, but the limitations of the human mind are such 
that it is impossible to study the whole except in terms of the parts. 
Certain difficulties arise, however, from the overenthusiastic con¬ 
clusions that have emerged from a study of the parts. The biologist 
and the geneticist obviously have much to contribute to the under¬ 
standing of personality. The difficulty arises from the pretension 
that the genetic constitution of the individual—determined at the 
time of union of the ovum and the sperm cell—is the ultimate key 
to the adult personality. 

The chemistry of the human body in the form of the secretions 
of the endocrine glands has a great bearing on personality charac¬ 
teristics. This undisputed fact, on the other hand, should not be 
made to bear the complete burden of explaining the person. Simi¬ 
larly, psychology has much to contribute in terms of drives, urges, 
or tensions, but these elements are also incomplete in themselves to 
tell the whole story. By the same reasoning, the findings of the 
sociologist and the anthropologist shed much light on the particular 
forms which personality takes. Yet it would be claiming too much 
to say that these latter-named cultural disciplines alone can provide 


an adequate answer to the question of personality. 

As research in these varied fields continues, more and more spe¬ 
cific knowledge of the part that each set of factors plays in the whole 
will emerge. At some time in the future, the conclusions may be 
integrated so as to show precisely the complex interrelationships of 
the biological, endocrinological, psychological, sociological, and 
anthropological factors which in combination can explain the total¬ 
ity of the phenomenon called personality. In the present discus¬ 
sion the emphasis is placed on the social aspects of personality, with 
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the clear understanding that this represents only a partial picture. 
But as Linton has remarked in this connection: “Until the psy¬ 
chologist knows what the norms of behavior imposed by a particular 
culture are and can discount them as indicators of personality he 
will be unable to penetrate behind the facade of social conformity 
and cultural uniformity to reach the authentic individual.” 

If the psychologist needs to understand the role of the social and 
cultural factors to arrive at the “authentic individual,” the same 
may be said of the biologist. The inherited mechanisms of the 
human animal at birth can best be described as potentialities rather 
than as determinants in view of the known modifiability of the 
species. Striking confirmation of this fact is provided by the 
literature on so-called feral man. In reading the accounts of these 
individuals who lacked normal social contacts, considerable skep¬ 
ticism is justified by the fact that the persons may have been ab¬ 
normal at birth in the matter of genetic structure. Furthermore, 
many such accounts sound fantastic and imaginative or at best 
pseudoscientific. But Professor Arnold Gesell has vouched for the 
essential authenticity of one of the most recent accounts, which 
deals with two human babies removed at a very early age from all 
human contacts.Since one of the two died soon after her 
recovery, the chief concern is with the one reared in isolation from 
social environment for a period of approximately eight years. Fol¬ 
lowing that experience, she was removed to an orphanage in India 
where for the next nine years successful, if painfully slow, progress 
was made to effect her socialization as a human being. 

Here was a confirmation, derived from a highly abnormal situa¬ 
tion, of many of the conclusions that Gesell had reached in his study 
of the relationships of the social to the inherited factors in the 
* normal child. The adjustment of the eyes to night vision, the 
unusual development of the olfactory sense, the failure to develop 
upright posture and the consequent lack of use of the hands, the 
complete absence of language, the hostile reactions to human beings 
—these were some of the consequences of the development of the 
female child apart from other human beings. The slow refashion- 

20 Linton, Ralph, The Cultural Background of Personality, page 26. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1945. 

21 Gesell, Arnold L., Wolf Child and Human Child. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1941. 
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ing of the girl into a human being appeared to demonstrate anew 
that the plasticity of the organism is greatest in the early years of 
life. Furthermore, the evolution of the girl into something like a 
normal person showed that she lacked none of the fundamental 
genetic qualifications for becoming a human-social being. In the 
absence of a normal social environment, these genetic potentialities 
had remained at best subhuman. 

Another indication that biologically the human being at birth 
is a bundle of potentialities is derived from the theory of matura¬ 
tion. Just as at birth the child has certain completed patterns of 
behavior such as crying, coughing, swallowing, and suckling, so it 
has countless other potential patterns which apparently must await 
postnatal development for the full establishment of the essential 
physiological connections making such behavior possible. Numer¬ 
ous studies of postnatal changes in animals have clearly demon¬ 
strated that there is a maturing of structure which is the essential 
precursor to adequate functioning. In the human child, patterns 
such as the focusing of the eyes, grasping, talking, and walking ap¬ 
pear in a developed form only after birth and then only after the 
appropriate structural completion of the neural centers that make 
such activity possible. Physiological maturation cannot be sharply 
separated from learning, for the two processes normally occur 
together. When the organism is prepared to function in a given 
manner, the social environment is present to stimulate the socially 
approved manner of expressing the function. Hence practice and 
learning go hand in hand with the maturation process.^^ 

Personality and the Social Self. The self is a social product. 
Central to the social conception of personality is the idea that its 
very core—the individual’s conception of himself—is a product of 
his group contacts. Without these contacts, he would presumably 
never develop a social self and would remain permanently in a 
subhuman state. Charles Horton Cooley was a pioneer m this 

socio-psychological analysis of the self, which grew naturally out 
of his conception of the close relationships between the individual 
and society. "Social consciousness,” he suggests, ". . . is inseparable 
from self-consciousness, because we can hardly think of ourselves ex¬ 
cepting with reference to a social group of some sort, or of 

22 McGraw, Myrtle B., “Maturation of Behavior,” op. cit., page 363. 
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group except with reference to ourselves. . . . Self and society, 
he concludes, “are twin-born, we know one as immediately as we 
know the other, and the notion of a separate and independent ego 


is an illusion.” ^3 

The individual’s conception of himself does not arise full-blown 
in the process of biological maturation, but is a function of socializa¬ 
tion and acculturation. In the developmental history of the child, 
the use of the personal pronouns comes late in the process of ac¬ 
quiring a vocabulary. The words “I”, “We”, and “You” appear 
long after the child has learned the word symbols corresponding 
with other objects in the environment. The ability to think in 
terms of one’s self is seemingly more difficult and represents a more 
extended period of socialization than the ability to identify ordinary 
objects and relationships between them. As Cooley points out, 
the “I-consciousness” does not appear until approximately the age 
of two, at which time the child has already learned many othei 
words. When this consciousness does appear, it always does so 


in conjunction with the growing consciousness of the child’s rela¬ 
tionships to other people and their attitudes toward him. Self and 
society are clearly inseparable, for the child learn.s to think of the 
one only in connection with the other. Cooley does not deny that 
each individual is in many respects unique, with a world of his 
own and a stream of consciousness into which no one can com¬ 
pletely penetrate. However, he concludes, “This uniqueness is 
no more apparent and verifiable than the fact—not at all incon¬ 
sistent with it—that he is in the fullest sense a member of a whole, 
appearing such not only to scientific observation but also to his own 
untrained consciousness.” As the poet John Donne put it, “No 
man is an island. ...” 

In the developing consciousness of the child, the environment of 
persons and objects comes to be defined in terms of their behavior 
toward himself. The family is the most powerful (and almost the 
only) segment of this social environment during his early years 
and hence has an inordinate influence upon his developing con¬ 
sciousness of self. The child responds to the actions of his im¬ 
mediate family in terms of their actions toward him. By their 


23 Cooley, Charles Horton, Social Organization, page 5. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1909. 

^*lbid., pages 9-10. 
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attitudes, expressions, and gestures they delineate a pattern o£ inter¬ 
personal stimulus and response. On the basis o£ their reactions 
toward him, the child forms a self-picture in terms of the image of 
himself held by others and manifested in their behavior. He 
responds to love, hatred, abuse, or neglect in such a way that his 


conception of himself is colored by these forms of behavior. To this 
image of the self as reflected in the behavior of others, he gradually 
ascribes favorable or unfavorable attitudes to these individuals 
which are based in turn upon their image of him. The notion of 
the self arises when the child passes judgment on himself, based 
upon the behavior of others to him. He first sees an imaginary 
picture of himself in the behavior of others; he then attributes to 
others a judgment founded on that image; in response to this 
judgment, he compares himself with the mirrored image; and 
finally he pictures his self as he becomes aware of it through this 
social stimulation and response. 

This is the famous conception of the looking-glass self advanced 
by Cooley. In his own words, “The reflected or looking-glass self 
seems to have three principal elements: the imagination of our 
appearance to the other person; the imagination of his judgment 
of that appearance; and some sort of self-feeling, such as pride or 
mortification. . . . The thing that moves us to pride or shame is 
not the mere mechanical reflection of ourselves, but an imputed 
sentiment, the imagined effect of this reflection upon another’s 
mind.’’20 Faris simplifies this conception by pointing out that 
“One’s consciousness of oneself arises within a social situation as a 


result of the way in which one’s actions and gestures are defined by 
the actions and gestures of others. We not only judge ourselves 
by others, but we literally judge that we are selves as the result of 
what others do and say.’’ The key to the entire process, he sug¬ 
gests, consists in being able to take the role of the other, an ability 
that arises only after considerable socialization, usually in the fam¬ 
ily group. “The ability to conceive of human nature, he con¬ 
cludes, “thus always involves the ability to take the role of another 
in imagination and to discover in this manner qualities that we 


25 Cooley, Charles Horton, Human Nature and the Social Order, pages 
152—153* New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902. 

20/feld. 

2T Paris, Ellsworth, op. cit., page 7. 
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recognize in ourselves. We regard as inhuman or non-human all 
conduct which is so strange that we cannot readily imagine our¬ 
selves engaging in it 

In the ordinary process of communication on the adult level, the 
mechanism of the looking-glass self plays a fundamental part, how¬ 
ever unconscious one may be of the nature of the process. When 
a young man interviews a prospective employer, he imagines the 
effect that his behavior, manners, anfi speech are having upon the 
other person, and the latter’s judgment of them. In the course 
of the interview, the young man is continually taking the role of 
the other and viewing himself as an object in the eyes of the older 
man. The job seeker is thus responding to a judgment derived 
from his own conception of what the other person is thinking. 
He may emerge from the interview with a feeling of elation or 
dejection based largely upon his own conception of the attitude of 
the interviewer toward himself. This is the “imputed sentiment 
mentioned by Cooley, the “imagined effect” of the reflection in 
the other’s mind. 

This process of socialization of the self is delineated still fur- 

w 

ther in the closely reasoned analyses of George Herbert Mead. 
The self, he maintains, is not the same as the physiological organ¬ 
ism and should be separated therefrom for purposes of clarity. 
The self for Mead is a dynamic conception, a quantity with a 
development and a life history, not originally present at birth 
but arising in the process of social stimulation and activity between 
the individual and other persons during his early years. The other 
persons among whom the self initially develops are for the most 
part the members of his immediate family, and their influence upon 
his emerging conception of himself is therefore very great. The 
unique characteristic of the human being, continues Mead, lies 
in the fact that the self is an object to itself. ‘‘Man’s behavior is 
such in his social group that he is able to become an object to 
himself, a fact which constitutes him a more advanced product of 
evolutionary development than are the lower animals. Fundamen¬ 
tally it is this social fact—and not his alleged possession of a soul 
or mind with which he, as an individual, has been mysteriously 
and supernaturally endowed, and with which the lower animals 


28 Ibid,, page 9. 
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have not been endowed—that differentiates him from them.”** 

The human being is able to stand aside from himself, as it were, 
and look at himself with the eyes of other persons. This ability 
to put oneself in the other s place is a uniquely human characteristic 
which is presumably not shared by the other animals. When the 
individual acts toward other persons in a certain way, he is re¬ 
sponding to their behavior toward him. He is also responding to 
his anticipation of the other’s behavior, which is derived from put¬ 
ting himself in the other’s place. When two small boys confront 
each other in an argument, each responds to a hostile gesture of 
the other. He also responds to his conception of the other’s reac¬ 
tion and future behavior and in this process of role-taking stimulates 
himself. Two potentially hostile dogs, on the other hand, respond 
clirectly to a menacing growl but apparently do not take the role 
of the other and react to the resulting impression. The child 
first responds to the other members of the family and then to his 
anticipation of what the other members will do. This process of 
role-taking is evident very early in the child’s development, as he 
learns to make cries and gestures that will bring his mother run¬ 
ning to his side. These cries are at first involuntary, but the child 
soon learns that certain ones will bring out a desired response in 
the mother. He is thus putting himself in his mother’s place and 
acting so as to stimulate her favorably toward himself. 

In the development of the self, the individual first takes the role 
of the members of the group to which he belongs, which is initially 
the family. He becomes a self not by becoming a subject of his 
own thoughts but rather by becoming their object. In Mead’s 
words, ‘‘He enters his own experience as a self or individual, not 
directly or immediately, not by becoming a subject to himself, but 
only in so far as he first becomes an object to himself just as other 
individuals are objects to him or in his experience; and he be¬ 
comes an object to himself only by taking the attitudes of other 
individuals toward himself within a social environment or context 
of experience and behavior in which both he and they are in¬ 
volved.” 

If the self as object to itself arises out of experience, the central 

29 Mead. George Herbert. Mind. Self and Society, footnote, page 137. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1934. 
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importance of some means of communication between the child 
and the other members of the group can readily be seen. Language 
is the principal means of this communication, although gestures 
and other means are also important. For the student of child 
development language has increasingly become a “form of behavior 
through which the individual adjusts himself to a social environ¬ 
ment,” rather than an abstract means of expressing ideas.®^ In the 
development of the self, language is not only a fundamental means 
of getting into contact with others but likewise is a vehicle for 
'objectifying oneself. Through the medium of language, the indi¬ 
vidual learns to take the role of the other toward himself and thus 
view himself as an object. As Mead says, “It is where one does 
respond to that which he addresses to another and where that re¬ 
sponse of his own becomes a part of his conduct, where he not only 
hears himself but responds to himself, talks and replies to himself 
as truly as the other person replies to him, that we have behavior 
in which the individuals become objects to themselves.” Human 
beings are' presumably the only creatures able to carry on conversa¬ 
tions with themselves, taking the role of another and thereby 
viewing themselves as objects. 

The social evolution of the self is further illustrated in the play 
activity of the child. The child gives names to her dolls and takes 
a name herself for the role she plays. A doll is often given the 
name of the girl, whereas the girl takes the name of the mother 
and acts toward the doll (herself) in the same way she has previously 
observed her mother acting toward her in “real life.” In thus 
assuming the role of the other (in this case the mother) she ob- 

of the doll bearing her own name 
and scolds, corrects, or praises it just as if the situation were real 
and not imaginary. The child thus acquires a pattern of stimuli 
which elicits the response in herself that it has demonstrably elicited 
in others. In playing, the child calls upon these stimuli, many of 
which are directed toward himself or herself as the object. In 
other words, he plays house with himself and plays all the roles; 
he plays store and offers himself something which he then buys; 
he gives himself a letter and accepts it; he takes the role of a police- 

31 McCarthy, Dorothea, “Language Development in Children,” Carmichael, 
Leonard, op. cit., Chapter 10, page 567. 

32 Mead, George Herbert, op. cit., page 139. 
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man and arrests himself. In Mead’s words, “He has a set of stimuli 
which call out in himself the sort of responses they call out in 
others. He takes this group of responses and organizes them into 
a certain whole. Such is the simplest form of being another to 
one’s self.” 

. The social arena in which this process takes place is ordinarily 
the normal family of father, mother, and one or more siblings. 
Most of the forms of make-believe in which the child first engages 
involve the intimate members of the family. He takes the role 
of the mother, the father, the brother or sister toward himself as* 
the first and most important experience in role-taking. His con¬ 
ception of himself as ’a “good” or “bad” boy grows out of the ac¬ 
tions of the members of the family toward him, plus his judgment 
of those actions. He forms these judgments by taking the role of 
the other and viewing himself as an object, with certain praise¬ 
worthy or blameworthy characteristics. The culture of the group 
is initially transmitted to him through the family and by putting 
himself in the position of one of the other members he learns how 
to behave and what to think. Out of this process come the first 
stages of the development of the self. 

The process of social development does not end here. Up to 
this point we have been considering only the first process in the 
evolution of the self, that involved in taking the role of the other 
and viewing the self as an object. The second process means tak¬ 
ing the role of the generalized other. This is a more complex 
performance than merely playing the role of mother, father, or 
playmates toward himself and thus partially objectifying himself. 
The new process means that the individual develops his sense of 
self by responding to the definitions and expectations of the larger 
social group and looking at himself as an object in these terms. 
The simplest example of this process may be found in an organ¬ 
ized game. Here the child must mentally play the role of {i.e., 
take the part of) all the others in the game and must in addition 
be conscious of the rules in terms of which he himself (as well as 
all the others) is expected to act. In a game such as baseball, the 
rules compose a series of responses called out in others by a certain 
attitude on the part of each participant. “The game,’ suggests 


33 Mead. George Herbert, op. cit., page 151. 
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Mead, “represents the passage in the life of the child from taking 
the role of others in play to the organized part that is essential to 

self-consciousness in the full sense of the term.”®^ 

In the game, the responses of the individual are based on the as¬ 
sumption of the responses of the other players. By taking the roles 
of all the participants and seeing these roles in their reciprocal 
relationships as expressed in the rules, the child’s acts are thereby 
determined by the larger “other.” When the boy throws the ball 
to first base, he knows what the runner, the first baseman, and the 
other members of the team will do. This knowledge of the as¬ 
sumed functions of the others causes him to look upon himself as 
an object in terms of these general expectations. Instead of being 
confined to a single “other” person, the “generalized” other is 
composed of the individual’s expectations of the behavior of a 
number of different persons, all acting in terms of the socially estab¬ 
lished rules of the game. 

The more complicated the game, ^he more complicated is the 
pattern of expectations to which the individual must respond and 
to which he must adjust his conduct. The progress from the simple 
games of childhood to the more elaborate ones of adolescence and 
finally to the complex “rules of the game” of adult life in an urban 
culture represents the development of the social self. As he grows 
older, the individual is faced by an increasingly complicated set 
of social rules and expectations to which he is expected to respond 
in a more or less intelligent fashion. The “generalized other” thus 
ranges in complexity from a childhood game of tag to the manifold 
responsibilities of an adult citizen of an industrial democracy in 
the atomic age. The contemporary self is modified by the most 
complex “generalized other” the world has ever seen. The dif¬ 
ficulty of integrating the personality under such conditions is 
obvious. The failure to bring about such an integration is in¬ 
creasing. 

When the totality of persons making up a given society is thus 
substituted for the individuals participating in a single organized 
game, the implications of this position betome more fully per¬ 
ceived. The “generalized other” is roughly synonymous with the 
society within which the individual is developing his personality. 


34 Mead, George Herbert, op. cit., pages 152 ff. 
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He must therefore not only become accustomed to taking the role 
of the other persons toward himself but must also take on many of 
their general attitudes toward the common activity. The organ¬ 
ized self becomes synonymous in a sense with the organization of 
attitudes held in common by the group. “A person,” continues 
Mead, is a personality because he belongs to a community, because 
he takes over the institutions of that community into his own con¬ 
duct. He takes its language as a medium by which he gets his 
personality, and then through a process of taking the different 
roles that all the others furnish he comes to get the attitude of the 
members of the community.” a® Each member of the group has 
learned certain common responses toward many things in the en¬ 
vironment. When the individual is responding to these elements 
along with other persons, he is at the same time arousing his own 
self. “The structure . . .” concludes Mead, “on which the self 
is built is this response which is common to all, for one has to be 
a member of a community to*be a self. Such responses .... give 
him what we term his principles, the acknowledged attitudes of all 
members of the community toward what are the values of that 
community. He is putting himself in the place of the generalized 
other, which represents the organized responses of all the members 
' of the group.” 

The voice of the generalized other is closely related to the 
conscience. When the individual is deterred by his conscience 
from performing some act, he is responding to the generalized other. 
When he has lied, stolen, blasphemed, or committed adultery he 
experiences certain expressions of the generalized other to which 
he mentally responds. The Freudian concept of the super-ego is 
very similar to the generalized other, for each represents patterns 
of value-judgments instilled in the individual during the develop¬ 
ment of his social self. The person is forever putting himself in 
the place of (taking the role of) the generalized other and viewing 
himself in terms of the standards of the group. The extent of this 
identification varies among individuals, depending upon the man¬ 
ner in which these judgments were initially presented to the child. 
The conscience which “does make cowards of us all” is thus the 
generalized other which is first mediated to the individual through 

his family. 


85 Mead, George Herbert, op. cit., pages 162 ff. 
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Every society possesses a culture made up of the accepted folk¬ 
ways, mores, standards, value-systems, and techniques. Socializa¬ 
tion means the process by which an addition to the group is adapted 
to social living and the accepted ways of thought and behavior are 
passed on to a new member. Participation in the activities of such 
primary groups as the family, play and neighborhood groups, 
and later various secondary groups represents the only conceivable 
manner in which such transmission can take place. The family 
occupies first place among all these groups because of the impor¬ 
tance of the earliest life-experience which the individual receives. 
In the family the child first takes the role of the other. In the 
family the rules of the game are first presented in the form of the 
generalized other. 

Although the mechanism of role-taking is by its very nature 
somewhat similar for all individuals, the product is not uniform. 
No two personalities are exactly the same. Just as adults exhibit 
the widest variety in the ways in which they carry out their roles 
with children, so there is infinite variety in the way the child takes 
the foie of the other. Similarly, the only way the child can learn 
the rules of the larger game is by taking the role of the generalized 
other as found in his social environment and first presented by 
members of his family. Although the norms of a given society 
have certain general uniformities, they are transmitted by persons 
whose interpretations vary within wide limits. In addition, there 
are the differences between personalities on the genic level, grow¬ 
ing out of variations in genetic, biological, endocrinological, and 
psychological factors. The social differences compound the genic 
differences, so that adult personalities exhibit many variations. 
Differences in the substructure of personality (the genic) will be 
reflected in the superstructure (the social). The family plays a 
central role on both of these levels. 
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The Family and Childhood 


The World of the Child. Many years ago, William James 
pointed out how a multitude of sensory impressions falling simul¬ 
taneously on a mind with no experience of discrimination tends to 
fuse into a single undivided object for that mind. This observa¬ 
tion led him to coin his oft-quoted sentence, “The baby . . . 
feels it all as one great blooming, buzzing confusion.” ^ Gesell has 
questioned the choice of phrase of James, although he does not 
deny the essential formlessness of the infant’s world. Instead of 
the “great blooming, buzzing confusion” of James, Gesell suggests 
that the young baby initially experiences the visible world in 
“fugitive and fluctuating blotches against a neutral background,” 
and hears sounds “as wavering distinctness against a neutral back¬ 
ground of silence or of continuous undertone.” The infant, con¬ 
tinues Gesell, doubtless enjoys moving his arms and legs, feels 
refreshed and repleted after a meal, and is distressed when cold, 
hungry, or thirsty. In other words, even the child in its first 
hours and days in the world has some coherence of sensation and 

experience.^ 

Even with these reservations, however, the original insight of 
James still has much to commend it. The world of the child is 
fundamentally amorphous, and only through human experience can 

1 James, William, The Principles of Psychology, Volume 1, page 488. New 

York: Henry Holt and Company, 1890. 

2 Gesell. Arnold, and Ilg, Frances L., Infant and Child in the Culture of 

Today, page 22. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1943. 
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form be introduced, personality acquired, and the child begin to 
take the role of the other. The generalized other comes much 
later, when the world has taken on infinite complexity as compared 
to the early sensations of the child. It requires a long process for 
the individual to become a person. The first experience comes 
through the eyes and the hands. It takes some weeks befoie the 
eyes can focus adequately and select certain aspects of the environ¬ 
ment on which to fasten. Time and space mean little or nothing. 
The simplest of relationships—such as here and there, on, under, 
behind, and before—must be acquired after an infinite number of 
muscular experiences. Poking and prying, manipulating objects, 
creeping, and walking come later. To these simple space rela¬ 
tionships are added abstract notions of space. Any observant 
parent can testify that the understanding of time and duration is 
as painfully acquired as that of space. Yesterday, today, tomorrow, 
now, soon, older—these are distinctions that demand a sophistica¬ 
tion achieved only by slow stages. 

These illustrations suggest the type of adjustment the child must 
make to the world in which he has willy-nilly been projected. No¬ 
tions of time and space, differentiations of form, color, number, and 
causality must all be gained by experience. The majority of these 
early experiences take place with members of the family, since they 
are the intermediaries between the infant and his expanding uni¬ 
verse. The noted observations of Piaget on the developing con¬ 
cepts of causality offer significant insights into the process by which 
the child assumes many new experiences. “There comes a time,’’ 
says Gesell, “when the child asks many questions— where, what, 
why, who, and how questions—and, incidentally, he asks them in 
this genetic order. They must be answered in words; but the words 
will not be assimilated unless the child’s mental maturity and 
previous experience give them meaning.” ® The child thus asks 
first “Who made me?” and only later “How are babies born?” 
This order may indicate that anthropomorphic explanations pre¬ 
ceded scientific concepts of causality in the development of cul¬ 
ture. 


3 Gesell, Arnold, and Ilg, Frances L., op. cit., page 26. Cf. also Piaget, Jean, 
The Child’s Conception of Physical Causality, New York; Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1930; The Child’s Conception of the World, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1929. 
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As the child laboriously works out a series of adjustments to the 
physical universe, he is also learning to adjust to the social uni¬ 
verse. A few weeks after birth, he “sees” a "face” bending over 
him, which at first is not any particular face but merely a something 
else which becomes associated with food, pleasure, and care. Only 
after many months will the face become particularized and asso¬ 
ciated with other parts of the strange anatomy. At first the infant 
will smile more or less indiscriminately at a nurse, a parent, a casual 
visitor, or a mirror image of himself. Only by the middle of the 
first year does he begin to distinguish between a stranger and a 
member of the family or between expressions of approval or dis¬ 
approval. Increasing maturity involves the particularization of 
faces and also the interpretation of facial expressions, gestures, bot¬ 
tles, spoons, cups, and bibs with reference to himself. “Somehow or 
other,” comments Gesell, “the experience of these meanings, 
through the alchemy of growth, becomes organized into a complex 
of emotional reactions, which at last is sufficiently elaborate to be 
called a sense of another self.” * 

t 

It is difficult to chart accurately the initial social reactions of the 
infant. A rudimentary form of social activity is said to take place 
at five months, when the child spontaneously seeks to make contact 
with other persons by babbling and grasping. By six or seven 
months, the infant apparently includes in his play any person who 
happens to be present.® When two children of this age are to¬ 
gether, however, one may endeavor to seize a toy or other desired 
object with apparently no consciousness of the other. At this point, 
the child clearly has not yet begun to take the role of the other, 
much less that of the generalized other with its careful protection 
of private property and individual rights. By the end of the first 
year, the achievement of any desired end may elicit what appears 
to be evidence of triumph, suggesting that patterns of dominance, 
aggressiveness, or submission appear this early. At three, the child 
spends a considerable portion of his time attempting to establish 
social contact, although this contact is still largely postulated in 
terms of his own needs, desires, and interests. /The child of three 
interprets the actions of others in terms of his own motivations. 


4 Gesell, Arnold, and Ilg, Frances L., op. cit., page 32. 
6 Biihler, Charlotte, From Birth to Maturity, page 53. 
Trench. Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1935. 
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which suggests that he still has not learned to take another’s role 
and view himself as an object.® 

The world of the child is the world of the family. The types of 
adjustments the child makes to the family world will condition, if 
not determine, many of his subsequent adjustments to the larger 
world. The importance of these early family reactions has only 
recently been fully appreciated, although the insights of men of 
genius have long realized that “the child is father of the man. 

In general terms, the early importance of the family environment . 
has been stated as follows: “It would seem that, in adopting his 
attitude towards the members of his family circle, a child is at 
the same time determining to a large extent some of the principal 
aspects of his relations to his fellow men in general; and that an 
individual’s outlook and point of view in dealing with many of 
the most important questions of human existence can be ex¬ 
pressed in terms of the position he lias taken up with regard to the 
problems and difficulties arising within the relatively narrow world 
of the family.” ^ This is another reason the world of the family 
is so important to the child. 

Language and Social Adjustment. Up to this time, we have 
attempted to explain the world of the infant and child in his own 
terms. This process is not entirely satisfactory, since the subject 
is not particularly articulate concerning his own sensations and 
experiences. We are on considerably sounder scientific ground 
when we examine the social environment that responds to his be¬ 
havior. The family is the principal environmental element with 
which the infant initially establishes contact. To the human in¬ 
fant’s handicap of being absolutely helpless at birth is added the 
additional difficulty of being unable to communicate its needs. 
The anxious mother, on leaving the hospital with her first-born, 
asks the doctor how she may know what the infant wants when it 
cries. The doctor tells her that the cry arises from one of several 
causes: either the baby is hungry or cold, or it is suffering from 
internal bodily disturbance or external stimuli. Then he will 
enjoin the mother to try each one of these causes until the presumed 
cause of the cry is discovered. The doctor is here operating under 

6 /fold., pages 75-76. 

7Fliigel, J. C., The Psycho-Analytic Study of the Family, page 4. London: 
The Hogarth Press, 1926. 
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the assumption that the cry is the device by which the baby is 
communicating to the wo^ld that some bodily disequilibrium exists. 

But there is no social content to the cry; it is nonsyrabolic be¬ 
havior. Symbolic behavior has been defined as “all those actions 
of a human being which are effective and significant only because 
they have a socially designated meaning. ... All human behavior 
which is not dependent upon socially determined meaning for its 
effectiveness is nonsymbolic.” « Since the infant’s cry is merely the 
consequence of organic discomfort, the cry may be said to be non¬ 
symbolic. But the mother responds with behavior that is symbolic. 
In the universe of the mother, all behavior of the child has social 
meaning. Consequently, the mother acts toward the baby “as if’’ 
he were endeavoring to communicate in precisely the same way as 
the mother— i.e., by symbols. As a result of this interaction, the 
child comes to associate his own actions with the responses of the 
mother and thus learns to express his wants through socially signifi¬ 
cant meanings. The fond mother is on sound scientific ground 
when she avers that after the first month she is able to distinguish 
whether the cries arise from hunger, pain, fatigue, or other reasons. 
These cries actually do differ after the first month and are no longer 
a monotone. The vocal efforts differ in “intensity, tonal quality, 
and rhythm.’’ Cries of pain are “shrill, loud, and interrupted by 
whimpering and groaning, or short, sharp, and piercing.” When 
the month-old child is in discomfort but not pain, he will utter low, 
whimpering cries. When he is hungry, he will give vent to loud 

cries interspersed with sucking movements.® 

As a result of interaction with a social milieu, the undifferentiated 
cries of the baby become differentiated so that the cry becomes an 
elemental form of communication. If bodily discomfort can be 
thus communicated, it is plausible that bodily euphoria can be 
similarly communicated. A child of five will insist that after she 
has given her dog a bone or some other gastronomic delicacy he 
sits up and smiles. From the adult point of view, there is nothing 
in the dog’s face that could be interpreted as a smile in spite of the 
insistence of the child. Similarly, the identification by the parents 


8 LaPiere. Richard T., and Farnsworth, Paul R.. Social Psychology, page 77. 

New York; McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1936. . 

0 Hurlock, Elizabeth B.. Child Development, page 162. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942, 
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of the expression on the face of a two-months-old baby as a smile 
may represent reading an adult point of view into the child s re¬ 
sponse. Smiling comes later than crying and is doubtless a learned 
response arising from the nonsymbolic and symbolic actions of the 
parents in lelation to the child. The tickling of the infant and 
the playfulness of the parents, accompanied by smiling, doubtlps 
elicit responses by the child of a similar nature. When the child 
does smile, the answer of his environment is so ecstatic that smiling 
soon comes to be a valued element in his growing repertoire of 
socially determined behavior. 

Crying is a form of communication that antedates speech. Smil¬ 
ing is a symbolic gesture, and the child uses other forms of gestures 
to express himself and communicate with others. Squirming and 
wiggling to indicate opposition to the restriction of activities, hold¬ 
ing the arms out to be picked up, reaching for objects, turning the 
head away from the nipple to indicate the satisfaction of hunger— 
these are illustrative of the childish uses of overt bodily activity as 
means of expression and communication. Many of these activities 
are accompanied by meaningless vocalizations, which may be the 
beginning of the substitution of true words and language for gesture 
communication. Likewise, the child appears to learn with alacrity 
the gestures of those in the environment about him, together with 
the tone of voice employed in association with various gestures, 
long before the words employed by others have any meaning for 

him.^° 


Another important foundation for the later acquisition of speech 
is the so-called babbling stage. The explosive sounds produced by 
the movements of the vocal apparatus are universal characteristics 
of early childhood. They do not appear to be learned responses 
and serve no function except that of providing pleasure to the 
child.^^ The first sounds made by the child are the vowels. The 
infinite variety of combinations of sounds used by the infant, some 
of which defy spelling, lend plausibility to the theory that true 
language is acquired by a process of gradual selection of those 
sounds which are heard frequently in his environment and consti- 


10 McCarthy, Dorothea, “Language Development in Children,” Chapter 10 in 
Carmichael, Leonard, (Editor), Manual of Child Psychology, pages 480 ff. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1946. 

11 Hurlock, Elizabeth B., op. ciU, page 163. 
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tute the accepted form of language for the given culture.^® En¬ 
thusiastic parents to the contrary notwithstanding, these earliest 
sounds are not true speech. Furthermore, they are not the results 
of imitating the sounds made by others; this comes later. Rather 
are they a kind of play activity whose primary value lies in training 
the muscles and associated mechanisms that will be used later in 
the actual acquisition of language. 

There are four major aspects to the process of learning to speak. 
The child must master all four, since they are interrelated and 
success in one cannot be gained without success in all the others. 
The child must (a) comprehend the speech of others; (b) acquire a 
vocabulary of his own; (c) combine the words of his vocabulary 
into sentences; and (d) pronounce these and other additions to his 
vocabulary.13 The individuals in the environment of the infant 
accompany their behavior toward him with appropriate symbols 
(words) characterizing that behavior. Hence the child comes to 
comprehend words and their significance long before he makes use 
of them himself. The Blantons found that at seven months a child 
shows clearly that it understands the word “milk,” even though at 
that age it makes only babbling sounds.^^ 

The order in which the child makes use of parts of speech in the 
acquisition of language is instructive. The first distinctive word 
is a noun or an interjection. In form it is a single or duplicated 
syllable, such as mama, dada, bye-bye. It is not too great a leap 
from the playful “babbling” sounds to the completed word. But 
it is not strictly accurate to say that the first symbols used by the 
child designate objects, persons or things in his environment, since, 
owing to the lack of other words, his single word must do duty for 
both noun and verb. Furthermore, since the child is egocentric 
it is reasonable to conclude that the naming of an object by a noun 
does not imply any objectivity on the part of the speaker but lather 
some felt need, wish or desire in relation to the named object.^® 
Following the initial use of nouns comes the employment of verbs, 
especially those having to do with action. Adjectives and adverbs 


12 McCarthy, Dorothea, op. cit., page 492. 

13 Hurlock, Elizabeth B., op. cit., page 165. 

14 Blanton, Smiley, and Blanton, Margaret G., 
New York: The Century Company, 1927. 

15 McCarthy, Dorothea, op. cit., pages 503-504. 
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then appear, with prepositions and pronouns acquired later. Sig¬ 
nificantly enough, the child seems to have difficulty with the per¬ 
sonal pronouns "me, mine,” and “I” and postpones their use as 
long as he can.^® The conception of the self thus represents a con¬ 
siderable step along the road to ultimate socialization and the es¬ 
tablishment of an adult personality. Only after extensive experi¬ 
ence in a social milieu does the child learn to distinguish clearly 

between himself and other persons in his environment. 

By the age of two the child is able to express himself in shoit 

sentences, usually consisting of a noun and a verb, with an occa¬ 
sional adjective or adverb accompanied by an appropriate gesture. 
In the third and fourth years, there is an advance to complete sen¬ 
tences. The manner in which he will pronounce words depends on 
the characteristics of the speech of those from whom he is learning. 
This instruction is usually given by the mother and next by other 
members of the family. The central role of the family and pai- 
ticularly the mother—in the development of the child’s use of 
language is apparent. Hence the expression, “mother tongue” 
takes on a literal as well as a symbolic meaning. The plasticity of 
the child is further reflected in the fact that he learns incorrect 
pronunciation as readily as correct forms. He also changes his 
methods of pronunciation if moved early to another social or family 
environment. Inasmuch as language represents in a unique fash¬ 
ion the social depository of man’s cultural heritage, it is readily 
understandable why it has been characterized as a form of behavior 
by means of which any individual makes adjustments to a social 
milieu and without which personality cannot develop normally. 

The Family and Definitions of the Situation. The develop¬ 
ment of the individual child is a process of physiological and psy¬ 
chological maturation occurring in a social environment.^^ This 
environment initially is the family, which plays a unique institu¬ 
tional role in relation to the personality of the child and hence the 
adult. If the individual possessed equal plasticity at different age 
levels, personality could then be thought of as the push and pull 
of contacts from a variety of institutions. The family is of singular 
importance because it is the only social institution with which 

16 Hurlock, Elizabeth B., op, cit,, page 167. 

17 Cf. Kanner, Leo. “Cultural Implications of Children's Behavior Problems," 
Mental Hygiene, 25:353-362 (July, 1941). 
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the individual has contact during the most plastic period in 
his personality development. Mother, father, brothers, and sisters 
constitute the complete world for the child when he is meeting so¬ 
ciety for the first time. The smaller the unit of the family, the 
more circumscribed is the arena for the “family psychodfama” 

and the greater will be the impact upon the child of the persons 
composing it. 

In societies with the consanguine type of .family organization 
composed of a large number of blood relations, or in conjugal fam¬ 
ilies comprising several generations, the influences exerted on the 
child are diffused among a wider group. The emotional role of 
father, mother, and siblings is not so important under these cir¬ 
cumstances, and the relationships between children and parents do 
not develop in such a hothouse atmosphere of surcharged affection. 
In her studies of Samoa, for example, Margaret Mead indicated 
the importance of this family difference from the point of view 
of personality development. A household in Samoa is composed 
of thirty or forty related members in which a group of elders act 
as parents for a group of children. The influence thus exerted by 
the maternal uncles, acting in the role of social fathers toward their 
sisters’ children, is less intense and exacting than in our small and 
highly emotional family group. Furthermore, in systems of this 
type the child does not suffer such severe emotional shocks when 
an elder dies or the household is disrupted as in our small conjugal 
family. In the Samoan family, the child is exposed to a wider 
variety of precepts, examples, and informal controls through his 
intimate contact with a greater number of individuals.^® Children 
in any family system acquire the culture of the group not by con¬ 
scious imitation but by unconsciously adapting themselves to the 
behavior of their elders. This is done partly to secure affection, 
recognition, and response, and partly because the child initially 

has no other choice. 

The child thus receives his indoctrination in the folkways, mores, 
values, traditions, symbols, and ideologies of the group through the 
medium of the family. As Waller points out, “The child does not 


i8BurRes.s. Ernest W.. and Locke, Harvey J.. The Family, pages 245 ff. New 
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just absorb the culture of his group; he absorbs the culture as it is 
mediated to him by the family.” The mores of religious beliefs 
and observances, sex relationships, preference for forms of govern¬ 
ment, property relationships, the desirability of one type of family 
over another, the basic precepts of right and wrong these and 
similar cultural elements are transmitted in their earliest and most 
acceptable form through the family. The family therefore be¬ 
comes the great transmitter and delineator of culture between the 

generations. 

This is equivalent to saying that the family is the principal agent 
in defining the social situation for the child, who comes into the 
world as a completely amoral being and acquires whatever stand¬ 
ards of right and wrong are presented to him. In this sense, it has 
been well said that “Every child is a problem child, for each is born 
into a world of adults and each has to learn to adjust himself to 
adults and eventually to become a mature adult.” His random 
and apparently purposeless activities are defined by the members of 
his family and given a moral overtone in terms of their accordance 
with the morals or convenience of the elders. The actions of the 
child must be defined before they have any meaning to him or to 
others; the principal defining agency is the family. “The child,” 
says Thomas, “is always born into a group of people among whom 
all the general types of situation which may arise have already been 
defined and corresponding rules of conduct developed, and where 
he has not the slightest chance of making his definitions and fol¬ 
lowing his wishes without interference.” ^2 

These family definitions of the situation take a variety of forms 
and range from the simplest activities to the most profound moral 
precepts. Even before the child is capable of independent locomo¬ 
tion, his conduct is defined by the words and gestures of his parents. 
He is told to be quiet when he cries, to eat when he may or not be 
hungry, and to adjust his eliminations to the toilet-training of his 
elders. In each case, a certain type of conduct is defined as good 


20 Waller, Willard, The Family, pages 39-40. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1938. 

21 Orgel, Samuel Z., “Bringing Up Children,” Mental Hygiene, 21:436-451, 
page 439 (July, 1937). 

22 Thomas, William I., The Unadjusted Girl, page 42. Boston; Little, 
Brown and Company, 1923. 
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(i.e., in accordance with the convenience or convictions of his par¬ 
ents) and other types as bad. As soon as he can move around, his 
possibilities for exploration are equaled only by the number of new 
situations defined by his family. He learns to differentiate between 
what is his and another’s and in this way acquires his first experi¬ 
ence with property and the important role it occupies in our cul¬ 
ture.^® 

The family also defines the situation on more complex ideological 
levels. The earliest conceptions of religion, morality, ethics, gov¬ 
ernment, marriage, and the family arise through this process of 
familial definition, and the personality of the growing child be¬ 
comes an intricate mosaic of the definitions of his culture, mediated 
through his family. The preference for the monogamous family, 
the acceptance of the democratic form of government, the belief in 
the Christian religion, and the respect for private property become 
:an integral part of his personality, built upon a series of definitions 
-which take place so gradually that the child is not aware of the 
process. The average adult considers that he himself reached 
these definitions “instinctively,” as if they came down to him in 
some mysterious manner in the germ plasm. The personality of 
the individual is made up of a whole series of such vital definitions. 
“His wishes and activities,” concludes Thomas, “begin to be in¬ 
hibited, and gradually, by definitions within the family, by play¬ 
mates, in the school, in the Sunday school, in the community, 
through reading, by formal instruction, by informal signs of ap¬ 
proval and disapproval, the growing member learns the code of his 

society.” 

The family is therefore in a sense a “conservative” influence upon 
the child, since it is inevitably weighted on the side of the status 
quo. The parents are themselves the products of personality for¬ 
mation that began in their own childhood relationships with their 
parents. Hence it is only natural that they should regard the 
definitions woven into their personalities as the right and proper 
ones. In those “sacred” societies which have been relatively static 
over long periods, the successive generations tend to be essentially 
similar copies of one another. Where the culture is more dynamic 


23 Ibid., pages 42-43. 

24 Ibid., page 43. 
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or “secular,” the conservative influence of the family is partially 
offset by external social changes.^® . Another force in this con¬ 
servatism is the age-level definition of situations, whereby the elders , 
become more satisfied with the world as it is and act as a restrain¬ 
ing force upon the idealism of their children. Parents who were 
rebellious in their youth find themselves arrayed against their 
children on the side of the conventional standards. Involved in 
this change from youth to middle age are such matters as a decline 
in physical and nervous energy, the acquisition of property, the 
acceptance of responsibilities, and the increase in a vested interest 

in social stability.^® * 

Other behavior patterns that make up the personality are estab¬ 
lished in tlie early years of family life. The effort of parents to 
indoctrinate the infant with the eating mannerisms of our culture 
is one illustration of the many ways in which the family gives the 
untutored new member the proper ways of acting. The successful 
coordination of eyes, muscles, and brain in the process of eating is 
a long and painful development from the standpoint of teacher and 
pupil alike. So-called “manners” involve equally tedious educa¬ 
tion. As with methods of eating, so it is with the foods eaten. 
Tastes in food are largely culturally conditioned, and the prin¬ 
cipal agency of this conditioning is the family. Heqce 'we have 
both family and cultural peculiarities in the things we eat as well 
as in the way we eat them. Since the infant and child are first 
taught to eat and enjoy food prepared by their first cook, it is 
natural that these maternal techniques should be most cherished in 
later life. These early food tastes are of course not the only ones 
the adult individual has, for habits are not fixed once and for all 
in childhood. But many of these early tastes persist as part of the 
individual personality. 

The early fashioning of the child’s attitudes is more complicated. 
An attitude is defined in behavioristic terms as “a form of anticipa¬ 
tory behavior, a beginning of action which is not necessarily com¬ 
pleted. . . . They bespeak one’s actual trends to overt conduct.” 


25 Becker, Howard, and Hill, Reuben (Editors), Marriage and the Family, 
Chapter 1. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. 

28 Cf. Ross, Edward A., Principles of Sociology, Chapter 18, "The Conduct 
of Ages.” New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1930. 
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These trends to action are conditioned by the surrounding social 
environment. If attitudes are “habitual reaction tendencies,” then 
values are the “objects toward which we direct our desires and 
attitudes,” Observations on young children reveal that an ob¬ 
ject of desire, such as a toy, constitutes a stimulus to which the child 
reacts directly by reaching for it. The fact that the toy may be 
held by another child appears to make little difference, since the 
other child does not yet enter into the leaction-pattern. The parent 
enters the picture to make the child aware of the other and to 
introduce such ideas as sharing with another, finding a suitable 
substitute, or some other device ernphasizing the social nature of 
the situation. 

In her observations of nursery school children aged 2 to 5, 
Katherine M. B. Bridges discovered that the child at first seems 
interested only in itself. As it becomes aware of other children, 
little helpful actions emerge, such as helping another child out of 
the snow, unbuttoning its coat, and similar acts. Likewise, at a 
cry of distress from a child, the other children at first only stare 
or cry in imitation. Later this self-centered attitude gives way to 
such actions as putting an arm about the distressed one, or asking 
in gentle tones if it hurts.^o The youngest children do not give 
evidence of social cooperation and genuine sympathy, but those 
who are somewhat older do show such social traits. This can be 
'explained in one of two ways; either there is a postnatal matura¬ 
tion of an inherent biological drive or urge toward sympathy and 
cooperation, or else the child’s environment directs the organism 
to social attitudes in this direction. Even if it be granted that 
maturation may be related to this and other problems, it still re¬ 
mains true that the parents and others are ever encouraging the ex¬ 
pression of attitudes essential to the individual’s socialization. 

The adults who constitute the environment of the child do not 
consciously transmit to him their attitudes and values. They are 
merely behaving in terms of the major culture and subcultures of 
which they are a product. The sum total of their actions, words, 
gestures, manners, and examples constitutes the method of trans- 


28 Ibid., page 123. 
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mission. The receptivity and sensitivity of the child to his sur¬ 
rounding milieu are sufficient to explain how he acquires the 
foundations of later racial, religious, or class prejudices. It is 
doubtful, for example, if there is any biological foundation for 
racial antipathy. Such a foundation would presumably be a uni¬ 
versal phenomenon, but there are too many exaYnples of societies 
that are relatively free from such prejudices to account for them on 
biological grounds. The more likely explanation is that prejudice 
is socially produced and socially transmitted. Refusing to allow 
their children to play with Negro children, making disparaging 
remarks about people of an “inferior” race, and behaving toward 
such people in an unnatural or stilted manner are some of the 
ways in which parents unwittingly foster such attitudes.^® 

Religious prejudice has an even more dubious physiological basis. 
A Jewish student reports that of all the memories of his childhood 
none is more vivid than hearing Gentile neighbor parents repri¬ 
manding their children for playing with him. A six-year-old girl 
comes home and says: “Daddy, when we went by the Catholic 
Church this morning, Mary said: ‘That is God’s church. The 
church you go to is not God’s church.’ Is it true that her church 
is God’s church and ours isn’t?” She is thereby reflecting the man¬ 
ner in which attitudes are formulated long before there is any pos¬ 
sibility of critical judgment. Mary had absorbed from her environ¬ 
ment a religious opinion which has been at the root of all religious 
intolerance—Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, Moslem, or Hindu, 

The same situational factors give the child his basic attitudes 
toward the members of other social classes. In ways which parents 
think are subtle but which are transparent to the child, Johnny’s 
attentions are diverted from playing with the truckdriver’s daughter 
next door to the banker’s little girl who lives a mile away. Slight¬ 
ing remarks about the family of the former are caught up by the 
sensitive child mind, plus joking comments about “marrying” into 
the family of the latter. To be sure, American society has always 
had a relatively large amount of vertical mobility as compared with 
the rigid class structures of older segments of Euro-American society 
or the strict caste distinctions of Far Eastern cultures. Nonethe- 

80 For a discussion of the mechanisms of this process, cf. Davis, Allison, 
“American Status Systems and. the Socialization of the Child,” American 
Sociological Review, 6:345-354 (June, 1941). 
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less, this egalitarian tradition does not mean that social, economic, 
and occupational status is insignificant in determining the thought 
patterns, attitudes, and prejudices of individuals and families. 

A discussion of all the attitudes, habits, and prejudices whose 
foundations are laid in the family would require a book in itself. 
One individual traces his scholarly interests to the fact that his 
father gave him a passion for knowledge, for seeking the truth as 
the highest goal in life. The immigrant laborer who is determined 
that his son shall have an education and enter a profession is stamp¬ 
ing indelibly on the child mind a complex of attitudes: the gospel 
of getting ahead, the superiority of work involving the use of the 
brain rather than the hands, and the desirability of a professional 
career. The sanctity and inviolability of property have been cor¬ 
nerstones of the contemporary economic organization since the 
days of John Locke and the natural-rights philosophers of the 
eighteenth century. But no one would contend that our attitudes 
on property come primarily from books on economics and philoso¬ 
phy. Rather do they derive from the behavior of parents when the 
child takes a natural and devilish glee in smashing a new toy or 
when he later innocently pilfers a few green apples from a neigh¬ 
bor’s tree. 


The Authority of the Family. Paradoxical as it sounds, in¬ 
fancy is both the time of absolute helplessness and the only stage 
in life when the individual is all-powerful. The very fact that he 


is so helpless means that his entire social environment is con¬ 
tinually mobilized to anticipate his desires and meet whatever 
needs he may have. If he is hungry, in pain or discomfort, the 
whole universe responds to his beck and call. A simple cry will 
bring father, mother, sister, and brother to minister to his wants. 
Such omnipotence will never be repeated, nor will such power be 
continued. There comes a moment when the social universe, in 
answer to his demand, says “No,” or “Don’t.” Without knowing 
the why or the wherefore, he bumps into the universe. He e- 
comes aware that his native urges, desires, whims, or fancies cannot 
all be immediately gratified by an indulgent social environment. 
Here is the beginning of that process of building up inhibitions, 
repressions, and the redirections of energies into socially approved 

channels. Here is also the beginning of maturity. 

When this stage is reached, it would be revealing to parents o 
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have dictaphonic reports of their verbal reactions to the child s be¬ 
havior. Such records would be the kind of evidence, which no 
abstract discussion can possibly equal, of the way in which the 

elders become the transmitters of the ways of the ^oup. ^ 

world of'the child, his wants, urges, and drives are imperious and 
complete. In the world of the adult, satisfactory social adjustments 
are possible only when the individual’s wants are restrained, checked 
by, and balanced with the wishes of others. Ethical and moral 
standards have their genesis in group life. Out of social experi¬ 
ence, trial and error, and folkways evolving into mores, such prin¬ 
ciples of right conduct as “Thou shalt not kill” and Honesty is 
the best policy” have developed. For many people, “Honor thy 
father and thy mother” is still a commandment dictated by a 
Supernatural Being to an amanuensis on a mountain top. To dis¬ 
obey this injunction is therefore to insult the Deity. Although this 
religious sanction has been most effective in accomplishing social 
discipline, it is more reasonable to conclude that the practice grew 
out of the experience of group living and only subsequently was 

the supernatural sanction added. 

This is not to imply that sanctions are not essential as convenient 
devices for adding power to the mores. Most ethical principles 
may have survived because they are most conducive to social wel¬ 
fare, but the historical appeal for conformity has not been grounded 
on a rational basis. People do not obey the “rules” out of reasoned 
regard for what is best for the group, however desirable such a 
procedure might be. They follow the injunctions because “God 
said so” or because “that’s the way it’s done,” sanctions resulting 
from age and traditional usage. Whatever the nature of sanc¬ 
tions, however, they are all social products and hence constitute a 
facet to the child’s socialization. Because ethical principles are 
socially engendered, it is easy to see why they clash with the organic 
impulses of the individual. 

A rational explanation of a mode of conduct as a device for 
promoting social welfare might appeal to an adult. A parent of 
a two-year-old child would have difficulty in explaining that the 
reason for the restraint lies in a concept of societal welfare. Lack¬ 
ing such a contact with the self-centered infant, the parent uncon¬ 
sciously utilizes authority as the only basis he has for transmitting 
the right ways of the group. However reluctant the kind father 
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might be to admit it, out of the long experience of the group he 
has come to be the designated authoritarian for inculcating group 
ways in the young. The age-old injunction of honoring father 
and mother is only one of the ways in which the group has desig¬ 
nated the parents as its proper representatives. Very early-in the 
life of the new individual there are presented to him patterns of 
authority and submission, of superordination and subordination. 
If the process of socialization and acculturation is to be successful, 
these patterns must be followed. 

Small children appear to derive a pleasurable reaction from 
self-stimulation of the erogenous zones of the body. This general¬ 
ized pleasure sensation is a part of the so-called libido, although it 
is not to be confused with the developed sex-pattern of the mature 
individual. It is doubtless the root from which later sex develop¬ 
ments grow, but it is nothing more than that. The reaction of 
parents to this self-play on the part of the infant is often a violent 
one, expressing great disapproval. Narcissism of any kind is ad¬ 
mittedly a handicap in later life, but this does not mean that the 
extreme forms of repression practiced by the elders at this early 
stage are necessarily wholesome. To punish the innocent child by 
various extreme forms of condemnation does not remove the urge, 
but merely drives it underground, later to find expression in sub¬ 
stitute forms.3^ 

A small child shows no sense of shame at exposing its body to 
the gaze of others. Yet outside of nudist colonies he will face pos¬ 
sible imprisonment as an adult if he fails to acquire the notion of 
“indecent exposure.” How much excessive modesty leading to 
prudery is generated in this process of learning worries the average 
parent little and the moralist even less. Again, honesty is a virtue, 
but it must be acquired in terms of the age-level of the individual 
concerned. The child who constructs a beautifully imaginative 
universe peopled with sprites, fairies, elves, and Santa Claus cannot 
rightly be accused of being dishonest. But the same child may 
return from school to exhibit a trinket picked up on the street and 
proudly announce that the teacher gave this as a prize for work 
well done. Such behavior may be defined as either imagination 


81 For a discussion of sex education in the family, g. 

••A Factor in the Sex Education of Children.” Mental Hygiene, 28.55-63 (Jzn 

uary, 1944). 
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or deceit. The three-year-old daydreamer can live in a world 
in which he is Prince Charming, and the environment will approve 
of his creation. The 30-year-old who lives in a similar universe will 
become a candidate for a mental hospital. The realities of the 
world as it is must be accepted by the developing individual, and 
the parents occupy the strategic position in passing along the stand¬ 
ards that must be met for such social acceptance. 

The conflicts and contradictions of the adult world in defining 
right and wrong are often assimilated by the child in terms of 
conflict.33 Xo the child who suffers punishment for telling a lie, 
it cannot seem a more serious offense than that committed by the 
punisher when he sends the child to the telephone to announce to 
the unwelcome caller that Daddy is not at home. The urge to kill 
may indeed be a constituent element in the biological equipment of 
the individual. Society can well convince the child that, quite 
apart from the supernatural or other reasons, it is wrong to kill 
from the standpoint of social survival. The precocious child may 
find a serious contradiction when the adult world is willing to 
scrap this injunction when the killing is done in the name of na¬ 
tional honor. In the family, that group of sentiments usually asso¬ 
ciated with the words altruism, love, sympathy, and cooperation is 
regarded as of primary importance. Parents can feel they are do¬ 
ing their duty when their children develop habits of kindliness and 
cooperation in the family. Even such habits, however, if carried 
to the extreme, may be poor preparation for an adult world that 
prides itself on being a competitive society. The teaching of co¬ 
operation must be accompanied by training in competition if the 
child is to be adapted to the competition of the school, the playing 
field, business, and the professions. • 

Family Roles and Personality. In the “psychodrama” of fam¬ 
ily life,®^ each member learns to play a series of roles. We shall 
subsequently refer to the forms these roles take in the interaction 
between husband and wife, both in the organization and disor- 


32 Walcott, Esther, "Daydreamers: A Study of Their Adjustment in Adoles¬ 
cence,” Smith College Studies in Social Work, 2:283-335 (June, 1932). 

83 For an analysis of the neuroses resulting from these conflicts in our culture, 
cf. Homey, Karen, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, 1937. 

34 Solby, Bruno, ‘‘The Psychodramatic Approach to Marriage Problems," 
American Sociological Review, 6:523-530 (August, 1941). 
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ganization of the family. We shall consider here some of the 
family roles played by parents and children, with particular refer¬ 
ence to the impact of these roles upon the expanding personality. 
An infant born into a family at once begins to play a role which 
is conditioned by his extreme helplessness and dependence upon the 
ministrations of others for mere existence. As he grows older, he 
assumes other roles toward his parents and brothers and sisters, 
roles which tend td change as he grows older and more self-suf¬ 
ficient. The process of personal maturation and socialization 
means that one series of roles is successively modified, then largely 
discarded, and a new series assumed. When the individual fails 
to adapt his roles to his changing years, he finds himself socially 
retarded and unable to emancipate himself from childhood. He 
retains, in short, many of the emotional characteristics of the baby, 
a role which he played to perfection and which he is unable, for 
one reason or another, to abandon. 

A role is a conscious or unconscious pattern of behavior estab¬ 
lished to meet the expectations of other persons. When the child 
plays his particular role, hei is thereby responding to the expecta¬ 
tions placed upon him by members of his family. He is “expected” 
to act in a certain way and, during infancy and childhood, it is al¬ 
most impossible to act in any other. The role is merely a “part” 
the child first plays in the drama of family life and later in the 
larger drama of adult men and women. The childish role is 
important because the child has no choice and must live up to the 
expectations his parents place upon him. The role he learns to 
play in these plastic years determines much of his later emotional 
experience. Freud perceived the extreme importance of these first 
roles and erected an entire psychological theory about them. It is 
not necessary to place such exclusive importance upon the emo¬ 
tional ties established by these roles to appreciate their central 
importance in the development of personality. The responses 
called out in the child and members of the family by these early 

roles do much to condition the personality. 

A purely sociological definition of personality would modify the 
definition advanced in the previous chapter to state that personality 
is the sum and organization of all the roles the individual plays 
in the groups of which he is a member. These groups include the 
family, play group, school, neighborhood, lodge, church, business. 
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and nation. But personality is more than a random conglomera¬ 
tion of these roles and, except for those whose behavior is by defini¬ 
tion alien from “normal” persons, each personality exhibits moie 
or less integration. In other words, the individual has certain 
key attitudes and values that direct his life and distinguish him 
from other persons. This integration is effected by having one 
role as the core of the personality, with the other roles brought into 
relative harmony with it. Only by such an assumption could the 
personality be viewed as acting with any consistency in the variety 
of life situations. The earliest role taken by the individual is in 
relation to the other personalities in the family. It follows that 
the family exercises an important influence in determining the 
predominant role which the individual will plsy throughout life. 
We shall indicate some of the familiar roles taken by children as a 
result of parental and other adult expectations, roles that influence 

subsequent personality development. 

(1) The Model Child. The average primary .school teacher is 

delighted to have in her classroom a few “model” pupils to offset 
the nerve strain occasioned by those others who are forever getting 
into mischief. All too frequently, she is apt to assume that the 
offenders against rules and discipline will be the mental cases of 
tomorrow. Actually, the reverse may be the case; the model child, 
who is obedient, attentive, and intellectually above the average, is 
the more likely candidate for a future schizophrenic clinic. The 
“model” pupil in the classroom is often anything but a model so¬ 
cial being on the playing field or in other group activities with his 
contemporaries. Attitudes of withdrawal and superiority under 
these conditions may be compensatory mechanisms for physical 
and social inadequacy, nonparticipation in gioup games, and 
similar attributes. In spite of his intellectual superiority, the 
“model” child may be hopelessly naive in the simplest affairs of the 
adult world. This imbalance between intellectual and personality 
development may lead to later mental difficulty. 

(2) The Only Child. Many of the foregoing remarks apply also 
to the only child, although the “model” child is not always or 
even necessarily an only child. There was a tendency for some 
time to overemphasize the hazards faced by the only child and the 
role he was perforce assumed to play. All or even a majority of 
only children do not have their personalities warped because they 
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have no siblings to play with. It is safer to say that, in general 
only children are placed in a situation fraught with greater pos¬ 
sibilities for misdirection than are those in families containing 
more than one chid. The only child early becomes the center of 
family attention and stays there. So much of his time may be 
spent with adults that he develops an intellectual maturity beyond 
his years. This precocity may be gratifying to parents until they 
realize that the child is not developing similar social aptitudes with 
his own friends. When he reaches adolescence, he may be phys¬ 
ically awkward and unable or unwilling to participate in the ac¬ 
tivities of his age group. In these and other ways, the role of the 

only child may involve social handicaps as well as intellectual 
rewards.^® 

(3) The Sickly Child. Another type of role taken early in family 
life is that of the sickly child. In its extreme form, this role may 
result from a serious illness from which the child barely escapes 
with his life. He naturally receives extreme solicitude from the 
mother and others during the critical period. This solicitude has 
a way of carrying over beyond the crisis into a permanent state of 
overprotection. Where the illness is not critical but chronic, the 
child may early learn to use it as a means of dominating the 
environment. The universal sympathy for distress in our culture 
means that subsequent illness, whether real or feigned, can call 
forth such sentiments. The child of three who has learned to 
utilize illness to get his own way may become the man of 40 who 
is still using his “heart trouble” to impose his will on his family. 

(4) The Overprotected Child. Illness may not be the only 
reason for the overprotection of the child and his assumption of 
a permanently sheltered and pampered role. Other factors lead¬ 
ing to maternal overprotection have been summarized as follows: 
a long period of anticipation and frustration in desire for a child, 
sexual incompatibility with husband, social isolation from husband 
because of lack of common interests, emotional impoverishment in 
early life, and thwarted ambitions of the mother.®® Mothers 

85 Cf. Ward, Anne, “The Only Child.” Smith College Studies in Social Work, 

1:41-65 (September, 1930). „ a 

36 Levy, David M., quoted in "Studies in Maternal Over-Protection and 

Rejection." Smith College Studies in Social Work, 2:181-282. 

1932). Cf. also Levy, David M., Maternal Oyerprotection, New York: ColumOia 

University Press, 1943 for a more extensive discussion of this subject. 
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suffering from one or more frustrations may overprotect their child 

because he (or she) is the source of all subsequent hopes. 

Nothing must therefore be allowed to interfere with the satety, 
well-being, education, or advancement of , the beloved chil , w o 
must be protected as long and as completely as possible fiom t e 
hazards of the outside world. Some mothers treat their children as 
babies for an abnormally long period, feeding, clothing, and was i- 
ing them longer than necessary; others grant excessive privi eges, 
toys, and equipment, which are often beyond the means of the 
family: others keep undue physical contact with their children, 
kissing and fondling them long after they are normal candidates 
for such attentions; and still others interfere with the conmcts of 
their children with the outside world. In payment for this over¬ 
protection, the child often dominates the mother by excessive 
demands or by stormy, spoiled behavioi.^^ The role of the over¬ 
protected child is not a pleasant one. 

(5) The Rejected Child. The role of the rejected child in our 

culture is forced upon the individual in a most spectacular fashion. 
The traditional role of the child is as a recipient of love and affec¬ 
tion, in contrast to many other cultures in which he is treated with 
reserve, casualness, or even with what to us would seem unkind- 
ness.38 Children not treated affectionately in our culture there¬ 
fore may develop an atypical personality which will make their 
subsequent adjustment difficult. Since the mother is the principal 
source of initial care and protection, she is generally the one whose 
rejection is most devastating to the latent personality of the child. 
A rejecting mother is defined as “one whose behavior toward her 
child is such that she consciously or unconsciously has a desire to be 
free from the child and considers it a burden.” 

According to the psychiatrists, this maternal rejection may 
manifest itself either by oversolicitation toward the child because 
of feelings of guilt or by outright dislike and neglect. The majority 
of rejecting mothers apparently take the second role and hardly 

37 Ibid., pages 186-187. 

38 c/. Mead, Margaret, “Research on Primitive Children,” Martual of Child 
Psychology, edited by Leonard Carmichael, Chapter 13. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1946. The bibliography of comparative child experience 
in different cultures is particularly significant. 

39 Figge, Margaret, “Some Factors in the Etiology of Maternal Rejection,” 
Smith College Studies in Social Wprk, 2:237-260, page 237 (September, 1931). 
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conceal their dislike for the child. With such a mother, “Her 

punishments are usually severe and inconsistent; her comparisons 

are unfavorable; her attitude is one of nagging and fault-finding; 

and she can see few praiseworthy elements in her child’s behavior.” « 

The resulting role of unhappy child, with its frustrated affection 

and feeling of being unwanted, is not the most desirable basis for 
later personality adjustment. 

(6) The Jealous Child.*'^ The role of the jealous child may 
arise upon the birth of one or more siblings into the same family 
group where the first child previously played the dominant role. 
Scientific and popular literature alike are full of case histories of 
persons whose early lives were made unpleasant by their conscious 
or unconscious jealousy of their brothers and sisters. Such 
jealousy is not necessarily confined to the first child but may exist 
among those of different orders of birth who resent the presence of 
another candidate for parental or other affection. Unusual jealousy 
in the child apparently arises in families already maladjusted to 
some extent, where the normal affectional relationships are frus¬ 
trated and difficulties between parents are chronic. “Maladjust¬ 
ment in the home,” in short, “is closely connected with both jealousy 
and inconsistency in methods of discipline. The inference seems 
justified that there is a tendency for jealousy to develop in an 
atmosphere of maladjustment, such maladjustments often meaning 
an over-protective mother, a negative father, some marital or other 
relationship discord, and inconsistent discipline.” Like many 
other atypical roles of the child, inordinate sibling jealousy arises 
from a family pattern of general maladjustment and frustration, 
in which the personality development of the child is subsequently 
modified. 

(7) The Repressed Child. The modern American family expects 
the father to be kindly, loving, and indulgent. His role is also 
one in which he exercises traditional authority less than in any 


40 Ibid., page 238. 

41 Sibling jealousy has long been a favorite theme of the psychoanalysts. Cf. 
Fliigel, J. C., The Psycho-Analytic Study of the Family, page 20. London: 

Hogarth Press, 1926. , „ . . ji 

42 Sewall, Mabel, "Some Causes of Jealousy in Young Children,’ Smith College 

Studies in Social Work, 1:6-22, page 22 (September, 1930). Cf. also Smalley, 
Ruth E., "The Influence of Differences in Age, Sex, and Intelligence m 

Determining the Attitudes of Siblings Toward Each Other,” ibid., pages 23-40. 
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other quasi-patriarchal culture. The corresponding role of the 
child anticipates kindness from the father during infancy and child¬ 
hood, fellowship during adolescence, and comparative equality 
during adulthood. The role of the American father, in short, does 
not stress domination nor does that of the child ordinarily accept 
it.*® Accordingly, when a family reverses the traditional American 
pattern and invests the father with arbitrary authority and extreme 
dominance, the corresponding role of the child suffers considerable 
maladjustment. Fathers playing such a domineering role are said 
to exhibit “arbitrary authority, finality of judgment, inflexibdity, 
unreasonableness, despotic control, supremacy, and aggressive- 


ness.” ** 

Such a paternal role allows the child little or no responsibility for 
“decisions, friends, or activities.” The emotional insecurity and 
feeling of inadequacy of the parent which often motivate such be¬ 
havior are suggestive, although not strictly germane to our discus¬ 
sion. The important consideration is that the child cannot develop 
a normal personality—as defined in our culture—under such family 
handicaps. The repressed child may himself be domineering in his 
childish or adult relationships; he may also be unduly meek and 
permanently afraid of his own responsibility. In neither event does 

he develop an integrated personality. 

Other family environments produce other types of roles in the 
children. Some children may be the object of all the ambitions of 
a mother or father, frustrated in the outside world or disappointed 
in the family milieu. Others may become the center of a compli¬ 
cated parental conflict, in which the affection of the child becomes 
a pawn in the struggle. Others may become neurotic, with all the 
variations involved in that concept, because of too much or too 
little love or a dozen different reasons. Others may be unable to 
face the threatened withdrawal of parental love and may uncon¬ 
sciously suffer subsequent personal frustration.*® Others may ex¬ 
perience the difficulties and uncertainties of minority status and 


43 Folsom, Joseph K., The Family: Its Sociology a72d Social Psychiatry, pages 
154 fE. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1934. 

44 Mueller, Dorothy Daniels, “Paternal Domination: Its Influence on Child 
Guidance Results," Smith College Studies in Social Work, Volume 15, page 186 
(September, 1944). 

45 C/. Green, Arnold W., “The Middle Class Male Child and Neurosis,*’ 
American Sociological Review, 11:31-41 (February, 1946). 
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early assume a role of permanent subordination.^o Others may 
start at an early age to absorb the social patterns within and without 
the family which will eventually make them into delinquents and 
criminals.^’^ The roles which the child assumes may be extended 
to include still other types of developing personality, based upon 
different family situations. Whatever ultimate form the personality 
takes, the central position of the family in the process is clear, 
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The Family and Adolescence 


The Nature of Adolescence. Adolescence is a critical period in 
the life history of the individual. All societies take cognizance of 
this transition from childhood to adulthood, however variant the 
forms of recognition. In many primitive societies this is the time 
when the young are put through an elaborate system of initiation 
ceremonies designed to test their ability to assume the full rights 
and responsibilities of adult membership in the group. The nature 
of the tests and the hardships depends on the cultural configuration 
of values regarded as most desihable. They may comprise tests of 
physical endurance, the ability to withstand pain without wincing, 
or the deprivation of food and drink in order to have hallucina¬ 
tions, in which state of mind the individual will be especially 
receptive to suggestions and instruction in the ways of the group. 
The period may also be marked by a segregation of the sexes, the 
boys living in male quarters and the girls in the Women’s house. 
In some cultures, the maturing sex drive is granted relatively free 
expression in spontaneous sex play, whereas in others such relation¬ 
ships can be carried on only in a clandestine manner.^ 

In primitive societies, there is comparatively little need for formal 
education. The elements needed for survival in such a culture are 
largely those associated with acquiring the means of subsistence in 
the struggle with nature. Consequently, at an early age the child 


1 Cf. Thomas, William I., Primitive Behavior, Chapter 12. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937. 
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learns by informal contacts and associations the habits of animals, 
the best means to success in the hunt, the flora and fauna of the 
redon, the ability to build and navigate a canoe, and similar 
attributes .essential for survival. The folklore, traditions, mores, 
and world views of the group are transmitted to the young by the 
oral tales of the elders, the ceremonies and rituals that symboli/e the 
group adjustments to social and supernatural phenomena. Where 
education consists largely of these unorganized and informal 
practices, puberty ceremonies are regarded very seriously. The 
change in status from childhood to adulthood is considered of 
sufficient importance to warrant its social recognition. Puberty 
ceremonies are the devices employed by society to signaliz.e that the 
individual is now competent to take his place as one of the 

responsible adults in the community. 

What is true of primitive societies is equally true of historical and 

modern societies. The organized form of religion in Western 
culture, the Church, has ever regarded adolescence as a crisis in 
the life history of the individual, to be met by ceremony and 
appropriate ministration. The Church has chosen this particular 
period to receive the individual into membership through the cere¬ 
mony of confirmation. The accentuation of previous interests in 
this particular age is true of religion as of other aspects of the per¬ 
sonality. The profound emotional changes of adolescence are 
associated with feelings of guilt, inadequacy, and insecurity, which 
lead to an increased interest in personal religion. The emotional 
drive is often accompanied by an intellectual development and 
awareness that result in the questioning of childhood religious 
beliefs and an effort to work out a more adequate philosophy of 
life. .This does not imply that there is any biological connection 
between adolescence and religious conversion, as was once suggested 
by Hall and Starbuck.^ Religious interests characterize individuals 
at all ages and stages of their lives. Increased attention to religion 
is, however, a frequent accompaniment of the adolescent period, 
whatever the causal factors may be. 

The fact that the adolescent age is regarded as a crisis-period does 
not mean that it lacks continuity with the former life of the indi- 

2 Hall, G. Stanley, Adolescence, New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1904; and Starbuck, Edwin D., Psychology of Religion, London: Walter Scott, 
Ltd., 1899. 
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vidual. The previous system of habits and personality trends is 
merely carried on in an intensified manner. Personality develop¬ 
ment is not an even progression by weeks and months but rather 
occurs in a series of jumps or spurts, interspersed with times of 
relatively little change. The spurt in the early adolescent period 
is of a magnitude comparable with the earliest period of infancy 
and childhood. No series of generalizations characterizing the 
early adolescent years will fit into each individual’s experiences. 
The family milieu, the other social relationships, and the individ¬ 
ual’s own nervous and temperamental make-up determine the 
nature of his experiences. This variation may extend throughout 
the entire continuum, from the person who passes through the pe¬ 
riod with relatively little inner turmoil to the one for whom these 
years are in reality a time of “Sturm und Drang.’’ As in the case of 
other characteristics, most persons find themselves somewhere about 
the midpoint. Certain aspects of the adolescent “jump” affect them 
seriously; other phases leave them relatively untouched. 

Physiological Changes in Adolescence. The full period of 
adolescence in our culture extends all the way from ages 12-14 to 


t 


ages 22-24, when complete maturity is achieved. For purposes of 
this discussion, the major interest is in the earliest years and hence 
may be strictly called early adolescence. The achievement of 
complete heterosexuality and the “questing for a mate” in the 
courtship period is the stage of late adolescence. When parents 
speak of the problems of their adolescent children, they are using 
the term in the sense here employed, the approximate ages from 13 
to 17. The line of demarcation that sets off this period from child- 


mod is in the girl the beginning of menstruation, or the menarche; 
n the boy, it is the appearance of the first pigmented pubic hair.® 
[f this reference point be regarded as the stage of puberty, then 
he period immediately preceding can be called the pre-pubertal 
itage and that following the post-pubertal. On the average the 
nenarche occurs between age 13 and 14. For convenience, it can 


je said that puberty in girls comes at age 13. If the appearance of 
he first pigmented pubic hair in the boy is a precisely comparable 
phenomenon to menarche, it may be said that boys mature at 
ipproximately the same time as girls. Because girls attain adult 
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standards of height and weight earlier than boys,* however, it is 
popularly accepted that boys mature about a year later than gir s 


in our culture.^ • 

Early adolescence is a time of rapid growth and change in ai 

bodily characteristics—bones, muscles, brain structure and interna 
organs (including the glands). In both height and weight, there is 
a slow but uniform annual increase between age six and the yeai s 
immediately before the onset of puberty. In these pre-pubertal 
years there is a phenomenal increase in height and weight, the 
increase being greater immediately prior to puberty than m the 
period just after the maturing of the individual.® The fond parent 
who measures Johnny’s height with a pencil mark on the dwi 
jamb never ceases to marvel at the rate the inches are added. He 
does not always realize that this increase is due to a disproportionate 
growth of the bones of the legs. Only later does the tiunk grow 
to give the body its adult proportions. The “hollow leg” into which 
the ravenous appetite seems to be‘pouring the tremendous quanti¬ 
ties of food also expresses symbolically only part of the truth. 
Muscles are developing rapidly, as is shown by the fact that at 
age sixteen 44 per cent of the weight of the body is muscle, 
compared with 33 per cent at age 15 and only 27 per cent at age 


eight.® 

The actual size of the head does not change appreciably after 
the sixth year, although there is a marked change in the proportions 
of the face from childhood to adulthood. The teeth reach theii 


adult sizes in childhood. In early adolescence the nose becomes 
more prominent as contrasted with the stub nose of the child. In 
the process the face becomes longer and oval-shaped. In actual 
figures, the face adds nearly twice as much to its length between 
the ages of thirteen and sixteen as it added in the previous seven 
years—from five to twelve.” ^ Likewise, there appears to be a 
speeding up of the maturation of additional nerve cells and the 
elaboration of the intercommunicating network.® This maturation 


*Ibid., pages 641ff. 

sHurlock, Elizabeth B., Child Development, pages 104 ff. New York; 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942. 
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serves as the n’ecessary neuro-physiological basis for the increased 
activities and interests observable at this time. 

The acceleration in growth and the relatively sudden changes in 
bodily proportions give rise to the familiar awkward characteristics 
of the adolescent. At the same time there is an increase in coordi¬ 
nation as represented in growth in strength and manual dexterity. 
The ‘awkwardness” of adolescence may be a function of two 
variables. It may be occasioned, on the one hand, by the physio¬ 
logical changes, including the maturing of the sex characteristics, 
which are occurring with such rapidity. It is also doubtless associa¬ 
ted with the variety of new social situations which the adolescent 
has to face. ‘‘The fact should not be overlooked,” says Landis, 
“that he (the adolescent) is at a period in life when many new skills 
are demanded of him and when he is experimenting with many 
new situations. His awkwardness is often as much a product of 
experience in these new situations as a lack of actual physical 
coordination.” ® * 

Prior to and associated with the menarche in girls is the changing 
character of the pelvic bones, which gives rise to the widening of 
the hips, and the development of the breasts. Accompanying this 
there is the growth of pubic hair. In the case of the boy, this is the 
time when the testes and associated glands come to mature function¬ 
ing, the discharge of seminal fluid serving as the external symptom 
of such maturation. The growth of pubic and bodily hair includ¬ 
ing that of the face is a secondary sex characteristic. Changes in the 
length of the vocal chords and the larynx bring about a lowering 
of the voice. While this is occurring, the voice has a tendency to 
“crack,” producing now a squealing sound, now a loud noise. With 
the girl, the changes in the voice are not so striking as those of the 
boy, although the vocal quality becomes richer and more pleasing. 

Based on extensive animal experimentation, the presumption is 
that these changes in sex characteristics are occasioned by die 
stimulating effects of the hormonal secretions of the endocrine 
glands. Such initial studies as have been made on adolescents “are 
not adequate,” says Dennis, “to show whether the hormone content 
increases slowly or suddenly at puberty, nor do they indicate the 


0 Landis, Paul H.. Adolescence and Youth, page 42. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1945. 
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relation between the onset of androgens and estrogens and the time 
of appearance of the skeletal, vocal, hirsutal, and other features of 
puberty. Knowledge of puberty will be greatly extended by the 
application of already available endocrinological techniques of 
investigation to the problems of pubertal development.” 

It is easy to understand why a girl who has not been warned con¬ 
cerning the possible appearance of menstruation and its meaning 
should be greatly disturbed by the sudden appearance of bleeding. 
The lack of comprehension of the processes taking place may be 
intensified by other physiological and emotional tensions so that 
the experience becomes traumatic. In general, the normal, healthy 
girl does not suffer an appreciable amount of pain at the menstrual 
period. But the heightened suggestibility of the adolescent added 
to lack of understanding of the parent can lead even the normal 
girl to associate illness and disability with menstruation and to 
carry this pattern throughout life. Added to these physical and 
emotional states may be associated ideas of uncleanness or revulsions 
against sex. There is also lack of participation in the usual 
activities of the group, for which no explanations are forthcoming 
because of the embarrassment which verbalization would cause. 


As menstruation may produce paroxysms of fear and doubt for 
the girl, so the first nocturnal emission may be a seriously disturbing 
agent to the boy. Advance information may serve only to mitigate 
the sense of shame and the fear of loss of vitality. This is also the 
time when bodily urges to auto-eroticism or masturbation are very 
powerful. A larger proportion of adolescent boys than girls 
apparently engage in masturbatory practices. Partial explanations 
for this may be that the sex organs of the male are external to the 
body, whereas the opposite is true of the female. Furthermore, the 

sex drive is more localized in the former and more diffused in the 

% 

latter. Whatever the reason, it is probable that few boys go through 
the period of adolescence without engaging in such practices, how¬ 
ever mild and infrequent in individual cases. The same can 
probably be said for a majority of girls. 

Psychologists and medical men agree that such practices are not 
harmful physiologically but are the normal accompaniments of 
growing up. Excessive indulgence may breed habits which will 



10 Dennis. Wayne, op. cit., page 641. 
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make later adjustments exceedingly difficult and in some instances 
impossible. But these are the exceptional and not the usual 
situations. As Squier says: “The practice is very common, occur¬ 
ring at one time or another in fully 85 per cent of all people 
Auto-eroticism in moderation is quite compatible with good health; 
and it yields easily and naturally, in almost all instances, to replace¬ 
ment by heterosexual success in marriage.” However, although 
no physical harm results, the beliefs, attitudes, and emotional accom¬ 
paniments of masturbation can be extremely harmful. In a past 
generation it was not uncommon for adults, from the lecture plat¬ 
form and elsewhere, to paint the horrible consequence of masturba¬ 
tion in terms of later insanity, illness, loss of vigor, and failure to 
make successful adult adjustments. Even with the wisest counsel, 
the atmosphere of adolescence is so charged emotionally as to pro¬ 
duce fear, guilt feelings, shame, and a sense of inferiority in the 
healthy boy or girl. When these normal reactions are intensified by 
misguided instruction and additional emotional strains, the adjust¬ 
ment problems of the adolescent are compounded. 

Culture and Adolescence, Puberty does not represent a serious 
crisis in all cultures, even though they all have social devices for 
dealing with the passage from childhood to adulthood. Certain 
common elements are characteristic of all social systems, regardless 
of the type of family relationship. To begin with, there is the ob¬ 
vious age differential between parent and child. A correlative is 
the relatively greater plasticity in the young than in the elders. 
The personality of the parents is relatively rigid, as compared with 
that of the young child which is relatively plastic. Society ascribes 
to the parent the position of authority in relation to the child, and 
there is a natural tendency to mold the growing personality of 
the young in terms of the standards, values, and norms that the 

parent received in his early years. 

Adolescence itself is culturally defined. Those cultures which 
celebrate the passage from childhood to adulthood do so at various 
ages, suggesting that they are celebrating social rather than biologi¬ 
cal maturity. “In order to understand puberty institutions,” says 
Ruth Benedict, “we do not most need analyses of the necessary 

11 Squier. Raymond. “The Medical Basis of Intelligent Sex Practice,” Chapter 
6 in Folsom, Joseph Kirk (Editor). Plan for Marriage, page 137. New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1938, 
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nature of rites de passage; we need rather to know what is identified 
in different cultures with the beginning of adulthood and their 
methods of admitting to the new status. Not biological puberty, 
she concludes, “but what adulthood means in that culture conditions 
the puberty ceremony.” In some cultures, adulthood means par¬ 
ticipation in warfare, in others admission to ceremonial pursuits, 
in others knowledge of certain group magical activities, and in still 
others privileges associated with membership in male cults. In our 
culture, adulthood means economic independence and the conse¬ 
quent ability to marry and support a wife. Such a condition comes 
long after biological maturity, and much of the adolescent storm 
and stress takes place during the years between the attainment of 
physiological adulthood and its social and economic counterpart. 

Although there are certain universal aspects of parent-child 
conflicts, the degree of intensity appears to vary greatly from one 
age to another and from one society to another. Margaret Mead s 
studies in comparative cultures indicate that the processes of grow¬ 
ing up can occur without the sharp antagonisms between the ado¬ 
lescent and the elders which is a common feature of our own culture. 
Training in the early acceptance of responsibility for security and 
sustenance, the absence of strong emotional attachments to one 
or two parents, with the diffusion of these bonds among a large 
number of elders, and the granting of considerable liberty in 
pubertal sex play—these and other factors appear to minimize the 

amount of adolescent conflict.^® 

Such differences indicate that, although adolescence is a universal 
crisis in the life of the individual, the intensity of the parent-child 
conflict can also be understood only in terms of the cultural con¬ 
figuration in which the relationships occur. If contemporary 
society reveals a high degree of parent-child conflict at this age, 
this fact must be related to the nature of the present-day family and 
the culture in which it operates. In primitive or sacred societies, 
where each generation tends to be a relatively faithful copy of the 
preceding one, the teachings and examples of the parents are more 


12 Benedict, Ruth, Patterns of Culture, page 23. New York: Penguin Books, 
Inc., 1946. 

12 Mead, Margaret, Coming of Age in Samoa. New York: William Morrow &: 
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readily followed by the growing children, since there are no con¬ 
flicting norms. In a highly dynamic society, where change is oc¬ 
curring with great rapidity, the cultural situations in which the 
parents’ personalities were fashioned are inadequate guides for 
their children. Stable societies are also usually well-integrated 
societies, in which there is fairly uniform acceptance of the tradi¬ 
tional ways of behavior. By contrast, dynamic societies are poorly 
integrated and their values and norms are constantly being ques¬ 
tioned and modified. Conflict and tension between the old and the 
young are inevitable under these conditions. 

Modern society is not only highly dynamic but it is also exceed- 
ingly complex. The greater the complexity of a social system, the 
greater the need for training the individual to take a full-fledged 
adult part in that system. In simpler societies, the child may reach 
maturity—intellectually, emotionally, economically and socially— 
at the age of 14. In contemporary culture, such maturity is not 
presumed possible until much later. But even here there is con¬ 
siderable uncertainty as to when to assign the individual a mature 
status. If it is a matter of voting, the age is considered to be 21; 
if it is a question of making an independent choice of a life-partner, 
it may be as low as 18; and if it is a problem of when the individual 
• is capable of bearing arms in defense of the nation, the age of 
maturity is 18. 

The complexity of contemporary culture leads to an inevitable 
prolongation of immaturity. This increased period of social im¬ 
maturity is associated with the achievement of biological maturity 
at puberty. When to this is added the rigid taboos against any 
form of sex experimentation or premarital sex relationships, ten¬ 
sions result. These inner conflicts might be less serious, were it 
not for the traditions of Western culture whereby our society has 
been obsessed with sex to the point where it is almost commensurate 
with morality. When the extreme social absorption with sex is 
added to the wide gap between biological and social maturity, the 
resultant questioning of accepted codes of conduct produces much 

parent-child conflict. 

The prolongation of immaturity also means the continuation of 
child dependence on parents. If this were economic only, little 
comment would be necessary. But it also takes the form of pro¬ 
longed emotional dependence. Generalizntions are hazardous, but 
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it seems safe to say that the majority of American parents tend to 
overprotect rather than underprotect their childrend^ The ten - 
ency to keep the child in a dependent status is abetted by the fact 
that, in contrast to other societies, our family unit is small and the 
emotional attachment between the members is very intense. T e 
dependency relationship is further aggravated by the fact that 
fewer children are being born, families are becoming smaller in 
size and there is an increased dedication of energies and devotions 
to a smaller number of children. Little does the modern adolescent 
realize that when his physiological, organic, and emotional changes 
are demanding that he make a full declaration of independence, 
his parents are themselves handicapped in making the grant be¬ 
cause of the cultural imperatives under which they live. Nor does 
the rebel adolescent understand that, even if his complete inde¬ 
pendence were given, his cultural milieu would not admit of his 
accepting it and carrying on in an adult manner. The adolescent 
universal of age differential and changing rates of growth are 
omnipresent. The variables of a complex social system necessitat¬ 
ing prolonged immaturity make the parent-adolescent conflict so 

acute in modern times.^® 

From Dependence to Independence. The most significant char¬ 
acteristic of the adolescent period is that the child is moving rapidly 
from the relative dependence of childhood to the relative inde¬ 
pendence of adult life. The qualifying adjective relative has to 
be used for the obvious reason that, whereas the dependency of the 
newborn infant is nearly if not absolutely complete, there is no such 
thing as an absolutely independent adult. The very fact that 
human beings cannot exist in isolation from their fellows means 
that society must always be an interdependent organism. The indi¬ 
vidual never completely lives unto himself, however often he may 
so claim. The person who decides that he cannot stand the con¬ 
ventions and the artificialities of his society and attempts to with¬ 
draw from it all and live a solitary life ends by taking along his 
favorite books. In so doing he is confessing that he cannot live 
without the associations with others, whether in the form of real 
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living beings or embodiments of their thoughts in literature. 
Whether we like it or not, the bell tolls for each of us. 

The movement from dependence to independence does not oc¬ 
cur only at the time of adolescence. Rather is it a process that 
begins as early as the second or third year and proceeds slowly 
and haltingly for the succeeding ten years. The various resistances 
to parental authority during these early years are symptoms of a 
glowing sense of personal independence. The insistence on the 
right to select his own playmates, the assertion of his rights at 
play, the desire to make his own decisions as to the clothes he will 
w'ear in these and countless other ways the child is growing up. 
Many parents fail to recognize these stages in the process of grow¬ 
ing up and insist upon helping the child against his wishes. In 
this way, they prolong his dependence and delay his coming of age. 

The conflicts and tensions going on in parents and adolescents 
alike have been incisively expressed by Drs. Levy and Munroe.^® 
The parents who are educated and intelligent know intellectually 
that at age 13 or 14 every child comes to the point where he desires 
to be independent. With this knowledge at their disposal, they 
understand theoretically what is happening. But their logic seems 
a poor substitute for life situations. Intellectually they are aware 
of the importance of their child’s becoming independent if he is to 
achieve full adult maturity. At the same time, they have been be¬ 
having for so many years as protecting parents of a relatively de¬ 
pendent child that they have extreme difficulty in resolving the 
conflict. To free a child who has been dependent on you for 
thirteen years may be as difficult and painful an undertaking on 
an emotional l^vel as was the initial birth of that child on a 
physiological level. The parent knows the child must achieve in¬ 
dependence; at the same time, his entire habit system wants to 

keep the child dependent. 

On the side of the adolescent, there is a conflict equally severe 
and quite as baffling. In some respects, the tensions are doubtless 
greater, for the adolescent cannot have the understanding of the 
changes occurring that is the prerogative of the parents. The 
boy or girl is in rebellion against parental restraints in what seems 
like a complete and final declaration of independence. But it is 

16 Levy, John, and Munroe, Ruth, The Happy Family, pages 9 ff. New York: 
Alfred A, Knopf. 1938. 
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far from final. The adolescent wants freedom, but he does not 
want it too quickly. He is extremely vocal in his demands that 
he be treated as a full-grown man, while at the same time uncon¬ 
sciously feeling his need for the security of the family. Unwilling 
to admit that he has feelings of insecurity which make him want 
to remain dependent on his parents, he projects on to his parents 
his aggressive attitudes and believes that they are denying him the 
rights of rebellion. Some adolescents come to the place where 
their parents “simply do not understand them” and therefore feel 
that they must actually leave an intolerable home environment. 
When and if they do part from the household, they may get a 
long way from home physically in terms of miles, but not so far 
emotionally. The wise parent who gives the adolescent all the 
rope he wants often finds that the latter does not want quite s® 

much as he has been offered. 

The concrete ways in which this revolt of early adolescence mani. 
fests itself have been given such wide publicity that they require 
only passing comment. This is the time when the child expresses 
surprised indignation that parents know so little about everything. 
Argument for the sake of argument, often taking the form of ex¬ 
treme negativism, characterizes the relationships between parents 
and children. Various devices are utilized by the rebels to impress 
their parents that the old canons of superordination and subordina¬ 
tion are no longer docilely accepted. These forms of insubordina¬ 
tion include threats to run away, conscious and deliberate dis¬ 
obedience, shutting oneself up in one’s room and sulking, hysterical 
weeping accompanied by “I hate you,” inviting punishment for the 
infraction of parental rules in order to become a hero-martyr, and 
countless other techniques. 

No two family situations are precisely identical, and each child 
passes through Experiences varying in degree from every other. 
Yet there is sufficient uniformity in the behavior of young people 
in this age group to make broad generalizations possible. This 
fact of universality characterizing the adolescent revolt should free 
at least the parents from thinking that their experience is unique. 
But despite the vast amount of popular literature that reveals the 
identity of family situations, many parents still think that their 
child is different and other parents are not having the same prob¬ 
lems. This is a common human trait—to think that one’s own 
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peculiar situations or conditions are unique—and it indicates the 
wide gap between knowledge and experience. No practitioner in 
a child guidance clinic knows very much about his field if he can¬ 
not complete the average parents’ own story before they are half 
way through recounting it to him. 

Evidences of Independence. (1) Economic. Up to this point 
the revolt of the adolescent has been considered only in its general 
aspects, in terms of the personality changes of an emotional nature 
which drive the individual to expressions of independence. Since 
this is the age when most young people have their first job and 
earn their first wages, the earning and spending of money nat¬ 
urally have considerable significance in terms of developing ma- 
iurity.’^’^ Where the boy or girl is dependent on a weekly allow¬ 
ance, the conflict over money between parents and children is fre¬ 
quently an overt expression of the tensions^ of the age. These con¬ 
flicts are not necessarily minimized where the individual works 
and has his own wages, for here too the parents endeavor to exer¬ 
cise controls over the manner in which the money is spent. In a 
culture in which monetary standards occupy such an important 
position,i8 it is natural that the child coming to maturity desires 
the feeling of power and prestige derived from the possession of 
ample spending money. So strong is this method of asserting one s 
growing independence that it is one of the factors producing 
juvenile stealing, especially in families of low-income status or 
those where the parents subject the child to too-great money de¬ 
privations. 

The growing extent to which recreation has become commercial¬ 
ized means that spending money is increasingly important for the 
adolescent. Where recreation has left the family circle, young 
people find it impossible to compete with others of their age group 
without the expenditure of money. Since this is the age when 
the first love affairs occur, money is even more important because of 
the feeling of maturity that attaches to taking the sweetheart to the 
movies, the drugstore, and other evidences that make the boy a 

“conspicuous spender.” 

Tlie long-run effects of the wartime experiences of adolescents 
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with more money than has been their normal lot will be difficu t 
to assess. The parents were also employed at wartime wages so 
that there has been an unusual opportunity to give the maturing 
adolescent more money to spend than ordinarily. The time o£ 
maturity has been significantly advanced by the phenomenal in¬ 
crease in the number of wage-earning young workers. From 1940 
to 1944 there was an increase from approximately one mdlion to 
three million minors aged 14 through 17 in the labor force in the 
United States. There was also a great increase in the number of 
boys and girls 14 and 15 years of age attracted into the labor 
market. During this period, the number of 14- and 15-year-old 
boys in the labor force grew from approximately 180,000 to 650,000. 
There was a still greater proportionate increase in the employ¬ 
ment of girls in this age group, from 45,000 in 1940 to 200,000 in 


1944 . 1 '’ 

The increase in the number of early adolescent workers was also 
marked by the kinds of work into which they were drawn, which 
yielded greater money wages. “In general,” says the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, “the trend for 14- and 15-year-olds has been away 
from the typical ‘children’s occupations,’ such as errand work, street 
trades, and housework as the major type of work, into employment 
in retail stores and wholesale establishments, and for the 16- and 
17-year-olds away from the trade and miscellaneous service indus¬ 
tries into various types of employment in manufacturing and 
mechanical establishments.” A comparable shift in occupations 
of girls into the higher paid categories also took place. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics summarizes this change as follows: “In 1940 
nearly 90 per cent of the girls 14 and 15 years of age who received 
regular certificates were employed in domestic service in private 
homes. By 1943, this proportion had dropped to only 20 per cent, 
showing the wider scope of work opportunities open to girls. That 
many had shifted over to jobs in ten-cent stores, drug stores, gro¬ 
ceries, and other trade establishments is shown by the fact that the 
proportion in wholesale and retail trade rose from only 7 per cent 
in 1940 to 54 per cent in 1943. Among the girls 16 and 17 years 
old the proportion in manufacturing increased from 38 to 53 per 
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cent, while the percentages in trade stayed approximately the same 
—28 per cent in both 1940 and 1943.” 21 

With the return to peacetime conditions, society will again 
insist on adherence to school attendance laws. Pressure from or¬ 
ganized labor and other groups will also see to it that early 
adolescent children are kept out of the labor force. This does 
not change the fact that for hundreds of thousands of early teen¬ 
age youngsters the war provided an opportunity to -earn high wages 
and have more money to spend than would have been possible 
under normal circumstances. If the earning and use of money are 
steps toward full maturity, there can be little doubt that for count¬ 
less families the war meant an unusual speeding-up of the matura¬ 
tion of its adolescents. 

(2) Choice of Life-work. Another evidence of growing adult¬ 
hood is the serious interest manifested in early adolescence in the 
choice of a career or vocation. To be sure, this is not the first 
evidence of such a concern. Any parent will confirm this who has 
heard his child, at the age of eight or nine, announce that he wants 
to be an engineer on a railroad train, a radio announcer, or the 
[person who sells peanuts at football games. Childish interests are, 
however, stimulated by their heroes or heroines, whereas the 
adolescent is more likely to be influenced by parents or teachers. 
The early adolescent interest in life-work differs from that of the 
childish fancies not only because of this variation in influences, 
but also because he takes the matter much more seriously. The 
difference thus becomes more one of kind than of degree. This 
does not mean that the choice is necessarily final, for high school 
students may change their minds several times in a single year. Nor 
does it imply that the choice is being made with any adult apprecia¬ 
tion of the abilities or capacities of the individual.®* 

The serious attention that the adolescent gives to the choice of a 
life-work indicates that he is going through a period in which he 
is endeavoring to work out for himself his future goals in life. 
From the dependency of infancy he is gradually moving to the 
autonomy of adulthood. His concentration on a vocation is not 
,0 much motivated by the appreciation that he will one day have 
to be economically self-supporting, with the hnancial responsibtlities 

21 Ibid., pages 774-115. 
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of a family of his own, as it is by the growing realization that he 
must soon organize for himself the major aim and end of his life. 
He is beginning to consider what kind of work will give him the 
greatest satisfactions and will come nearest to meeting the demands 

of his value-system. 

At this stage the desires and expectations of the parents play a 
predominant role. This is another indication that the declaration 
of independence is only partial. In many cases, the final decision 
which the individual makes concerning his autonomous choice of 
a life-career often comes at the college level or very late in the 
adolescent period. The student who had been “dqstined” from 
birth to be a doctor comes to college and embarks on his premedical 
course, only to discover that such a career does not fit into his 
personality pattern or his life-goals. By deciding not to become a 
doctor, he may be expressing the last phase of his independence 
movement. Similarly, the student who up to his Senior year has 
taken it for granted that he will go home to become a junior 
partner in his father’s business may come to the sudden realization 
that what he really wants out of life can not be attained in that 
manner. The opposite of these situations also occurs when, as a 
consequence of earlier revolt, the individual is certain that he does 
not want to follow the life-work suggested by his parents, only to 
discover later that this is what he really wants to do. 

(3) Going Away from Home. Up to the age of puberty, the 
restraints and denials made by parents on children are in general 
more than balanced by the needs felt by the children for the se¬ 
curity of the home. With the onset of puberty, this situation is 
changed. The adolescent thinks he can go it alone, and wants to 
be “on his own,” even though his revolt is not unconditional. The 
wise parent understands that there is occurring a transfer of 
allegiance of the child from the parents to others of the same age 
group, an inevitable step on the road to complete independence. 
Consequently, the parents frequently do what they can, or what 
their previous habits will allow them to do, to encourage this associa¬ 
tion with other children under circumstances that take the child 
out of the home. 

The growth of movements like the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
with their accompaniments of outings and camps has been one ef¬ 
fort to meet the demands of the teen-agers for wholesome activities 
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under adequate supervision. It is also a recognition that children 
at this age are moving from parental ties to “gang” associations. 
The growth of summer camps is an effort to meet the situation 
created by concentration of huge populations in congested urban 
centers where there is inadequate opportunity for wholesome rec¬ 
reation and outdoor life. Although this may have been the pri¬ 
mary motivating factor in the development of summer camps, they 
also provide a favorable opportunity for the early adolescent to 
get away from home and the intolerable situation which he thinks 
prevails therein. The reason most frequently given for the growth 
of the private preparatory school is that it constitutes an improve¬ 
ment over the public high schools with their large and overcrowded 
classes, inability to give the pupil individual attention, .and the 
other disadvantages associated with mass education. But it is also 
true that many adolescents welcome the opportunity to get away 
from the home environment, even though they are not free from 
severe restrictions in their new school environment. Parents find a 


temporary answer to their problem of facilitating the maturation 
of the adolescent by getting the child out of the home and into the 
preparatory school. 

In addition to the standards of behavior set by the family en¬ 
vironment there are other norms to which the normal child would 
conform, namely those of his own age group. This desire to follow 
the behavior-patterns of those of his same age or slightly older 
becomes greatly accentuated with the onset of adolescence. Since 
the family exerts its predominant influence in the earliest years, 
the chief internal sanction that makes for conformity of the child 
is the feeling of guilt accompanying the violation of the behavior- 
norms of the parents. On the other hand, the sanction supplied 
by those of similar age is that of seeking the approval and avoid¬ 
ing the disapproval of those who are one’s peers. Throughout 
childhood and adolescence the family serves as the model that leads 
the individual unconsciously to fashion the kind of family he wi 
one day form. It is to those of his own age, however, that the child, 
and especially the adolescent, looks for the guides to immediate 
behavior. Margaret Mead expresses it in this way: Stated co- 
loquially, ‘Some day I will have a home like Daddy and Mother 
but nexl week, nexi month, next year I'll be do.ng what the k.^ 
in the next grade are doing,' Put another way, all the immediate 
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models for the content of behavior, the clothes one wears, the games 
one plays, the books one reads, the radio programs one listens to, 
are determined by the age group; but the more final values, the 
final degree of adherence to standards of right and wrong, the 
hierarchy of values, are still determined by reference to the images 

of the parents.” 

Psycho-Sexual Development. As with other phases of person¬ 
ality development, the psycho-sexual advances made in the early 
adolescent period represent not a break with the past but rather 
another dramatic “leap.” This period is sometimes characterized 
as the age when the individual falls out of love with mother or 
father and begins the progression of falling in love with a girl. 
Certain manifestations of the sex drive appear from earliest in¬ 
fancy. Prior to puberty, these expressions are diffused, doubtless 
because the physiological and glandular bases do not fully mature 
until the age of 12 to 14 years. The generalized pleasure feelings 
which the infant of only a few months experiences can be regarded 
as sexual if sex is defined as pleasure and not as more narrowly 
delimited. It is natural that the earliest attachment should be to 
the mother, since it is usually she who is physically omnipresent in 
ministrations and bodily contact. This may be the foundation for 
the Oedipus complex, the deep emotional attachment which may 
continue into adult life if the individual does not progress normally 
through his psycho-sexual development. Where the attachment is 
rooted in the daughter-father relationship, the situation is desig¬ 
nated as the Electra complex. 

From the age of six, the child shows affection for members of 
both sexes and for elders and children alike. In this period, there 
is a growing tendency to associate with members of his own age 
group of like sex, reaching its culmination in downright antago¬ 
nism to the opposite sex in the pre-pubertal and early pubertal era. 
This is the gang age, when the boy refuses to have anything to do 
with girls in general and any girl in particular. Whereas girls at 

« 

23 Mead, Margaret, “Problems of a War Time Society,—The Cultural Pic¬ 
ture,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 13:597 (October, 1943). 

24 The theory was first stated and the names employed in Freud, Sigmund, 
The Interpretation of Dreams, Book II in The Basic Writhigs of Sigmund 
Freud. New York: Modern Library, 1938. Cf. also Bain, Read, “Needed Re¬ 
search in Parent-Child Fixation,” American Sociological Review, 10:208-216 
(April. 1945). 
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this time do not normally form gangs in the same degree as the 
boys, their attitude to boys is one of haughty indifference. The boy 
is not content with indifference; he assumes a belligerent attitude 
expressed in teasing, tormenting, bullying, dissatisfaction with the 
“giggling” members of the opposite sex, and a complete withdrawal 
from any form of participation. Parents make the common error 
of failing to recognize this stage of aversion, indifference, and an¬ 
tagonism. In their fear lest their children will not develop a 
normal interest in members of the opposite sex, they resort to 
measures that bring more offense than they realize. By promoting 
and encouraging dancing lessons, parties at which both girls and 
boys are present, and in many other ways, they fail to allow for 
this normal period of sex antagonism. 

It is difficult to say what the underlying reasons for this an¬ 
tagonism may be. The physiological changes noted above may 
play a part in the feelings of insecurity, lack of confidence, awkward¬ 
ness, and sensitivity concerning changing bodily configurations. 
On the other hand, the substitution of one’s own sex-age group to 
whom one gives his complete loyalty may be merely the first step 
in the rebellion from parental control. The social differentiations 
made from childhood onward between activities considered normal 
for girls and those considered proper for boys may also determine 
this unisexual interest. Whatever be the explanation, it does not 
usually persist for long. When the parents observe that the boy 
is paying unusual attention to his personal appearance, or when 
the girl is observed making her first tentative experiments with a 
new hair-do or stealthily applying cosmetics, there is unequivocal 
evidence that attention is being directed to a member of the other 


The first love affair may be of amused interest to the elders; it 
is of cosmic importance to the 14- or 15-year-old. All the elements 
of romantic love are present, although in a pristine state. There 
is the mutual idealization, the holding of hands, the touchmg of 
the hair, the making of grandiose plans for the future, the feeling 
that something of tremendous significance is happening, the fan¬ 
tasies and daydreams, the sharing of soul-searching ex^nences, 
and the halting approaches to declarations of devotion m imitation 
of the heroes and heroines of the screen. However int^se the 
feeling-state involved, it is usually not destined to last. When the 
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break occurs and the 15-year-old makes a solemn vow that he will 
never have anything to do with another woman so long as he lives 

_this in itself is an indication *that the elders were mistaken in not 

realizing that the affair was of great moment to those involved. 
At the time, the adolescent is quite serious in his affirmation that 
the woman is faithless and not to be trusted—for the emotional 
involvement in this first heterosexual venture was as climactic as 

other phases of the adolescent’s development. 

Many individual conflicts or tensions arise from the necessity for 
suppressing biological urges or drives in the interest of social order. 
Our instinctual equipment must be checked by conscience, viewed 
as the summation of the social dictates arising out of the mores.^'* 
At puberty, the individual reaches the stage at which his sex equip¬ 
ment can function fully and completely. A complex social system 
makes it impossible for him to achieve intellectual, emotional, or 
social maturity at this early age, and the expression of the sex 
drive must therefore be postponed until marriage. The fact that 
society dictates that sex conduct shall be confined to monogamous 
marriage does not alter the biological situation that the individual 
is prepared for complete sex behavior years before marriage is 
possible. The mores can suppress, but cannot eliminate, the drives. 

If the drives are present, they will seek some expression. Mental 
and nervous health is difficult when basic urges are denied. But 
substitute outlets can be effectively achieved, and health and bal¬ 
ance can be maintained by successful sublimation in other activities. 
The conflict between the sex drive and conscience is a phenomenon 
of early adolescence in our culture. Its resolution may take the 
form of fantasy, day dreaming, or night dreaming when the biolog¬ 
ical tension is released. The universality of masturbatory practices 
indicates the strength of the sex urge. Were it not for the unin¬ 
formed teachings concerning the hazards of such practices, they 
would prove to be less harmful psychologically. Exception should 
be made in those cases where masturbation habits become so strong 
as to produce later maladjustments. Long ago, Freud pointed to 
the fact that “All those men whose libido, as the result of mas¬ 


turbatory or pervefse sexual practices, has become habituated to 


4 

2*^ Freud, Sigmund, Civilization and Its Discontents, New York: Jonathan 
Cape and Harrison Smith, 1931. 
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situations and conditions of satisfaction other than the normal 
develop in marriage a diminished potency.” ^8 

The period of early adolescence is normally the time when the 
individual begins the process of achieving adult heterosexuality. 
It is easy to understand why failure to make this normal progress 
leads to later unsuccessful adjustments. The psychologists use 
terms like fixations and regressions to characterize these abnormal 
conditions. Such words are descriptive only and do not explain 
why these failures occur. What the underlying reasons may be 
—whether inherent, the result of defective social conditioning, or 
perhaps a combination of both—remain obscure in the state of 
present knowledge. If it becomes a fixed habit carried over into 
adulthood, masturbation can be regarded as a regression to infantile 
auto-eroticism which incapacitates the individual for adequate sex 
adjustments in marriage. 

Established patterns of homosexuality also make certain individ¬ 
uals impossible candidates for adult heterosexual behavior. Why 
certain persons concentrate their love life on members of the same 
sex and derive as much satisfaction from these relationships as do 
those who follow the norm of heterosexuality is a vexed question. 
It may be partially the resultant of the degree of masculinity or 
femininity which is part of the inherited tendencies of tlie individ¬ 
ual. The separation of the sexes is no longer thought of in terms 
of a sharp dividing line between male and female. Persons vary 
all the way from extreme masculinity to extreme femininity, and 
these variations may be connected with the inherent glandular and 
constitutional balance of the organism. Others maintain that, in 
some cases at least, the harmless “crushes” of early adolescence may 
lay the foundations for later homosexual behavior if conditioning 
and training are defective. For our purposes, it makes little dif¬ 
ference what the etiology of the abnormal behavior may be. The 
important fact is that bases for the maladjustments are laid during 
eaHy adolescence and interfere with normal psycho-sexual develop- 

™ Other types of fixations or regressions need only be mentioned. 


26 Freud. Sigmund. “Sexual Morality and 
House, 1936. 
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Early adolescence may be the time when the boy or girl falls in 
love anew, not with a member of the opposite sex, but with the 
self-image. Such extreme narcissism, when carried into manhood 
or womanhood, can insulate the person so effectively within the 
bounds of self that outgoing love of a mature kind is rendered im¬ 
possible. Masochism (the pleasure derived from receiving punish¬ 
ment) and sadism (the pleasure accompanying the infliction of pain 
on others) appear to be natural accompaniments of behavior. They 
merit attention only when they are not held in proper balance or 
when, in the development of mature psycho-sexual conduct, they 
become fixed habit-systems that produce abnormal sex reactions.^® 

The Adolescent and Religion. Parents are often puzzled over 
the sudden interest of their adolescent children in religious ac¬ 
tivities and religious questions. The parents’ perplexities may be 
increased by the knowledge that they have never themselves taken 
any part in the work of the churches and have supposed that the 
children prior to this age have lived in an environment in which 
religious values played an unimportant part. In the light of the 
physiological and emotional changes which characterize this age, it 
is not difficult to understand why the early adolescent has been 

proverbially interested in religion. 

It is impossible to think of any society that does not possess the 
means and techniques for the establishment of social order. There 
must be patterns of leadership, of authority and obedience, of 
supefordination and subordination. Furthermore, these patterns 
have been evolved in such a way that they are transmitted from 
one generation to another. Only in this way can social order be 
insured continuity. To the fundamentalist religious mind even to 
this day, “Honor thy father and mother” is an injunction handed 
down to mankind by an anthropomorphic Deity. To the student 
of society, this is a rule of conduct which came not from above but 
from the everyday life experiences of human beings evolving, by 
trial and error, ways of behavior that would contribute to social 
stability and welfare. Society very early came to endow the parents 
with authority, and in the family the child was taught at the earliest 
possible age the fundamentals upon which the social order is con¬ 
structed. In modern times, a great deal of emphasis is placed on 


28 Ellis, Havelock, op, cit., Volume I, Part II, “Love and Pain.” 
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the disadvantages of the arbitrary exercise of parental authority. 
Parent education has much to say about treating the child as a 
person and endeavoring at all ages to show good reasons why a 
given course of conduct must be followed. The arbitrary authority 
of the old patriarch over his children has been mitigated in many 
ways by contemporary democratic emphases. In spite of these 
qualifications, however, society still looks on the family as the place 
to inculcate ideas of obedience and respect for authority, without 
which social order could not exist. 

Traditional Western society has been patriarchal. Consequently 
the father, rather than the mother, still remains the symbol of au¬ 
thority in spite of radical modifications in the patriarchal system. 
In a previous chapter, considerable comment was made on the fact 
that family ideas, sentiments, and relationships have logically 
played a great part in conditioning religious forms and ideologies. 
The earthly father was chosen as a means for illustrating the essen¬ 
tially familistic character of the universe of human beings under a 
heavenly Father. Adolescence is the period when the child is de¬ 
claring his independence of the parents and preparing for the as¬ 
sumption of full adult responsibilities. What then happens to the 
habits of submission and obedience to authority which have been 
the product of the early years of experience in the family milieu? 
The patterns of subordination and superordination built into the 
child over such a long period cannot be dramatically discarded as 
a result of the adolescent declaration of independence. Hence there 
is considerable merit in the contention that the habits of reverence, 
submission, and obedience are transferred from the father as 
parent to the universal father. It is not surprising that early adoles¬ 
cence should be the time of increased interest in religion if the 
rebellion from parental authority involves a search for a fixed point 
on which to place the responses growing out of established reac¬ 
tions of subordination. Inasmuch as complex individual inde¬ 
pendence is inconsistent with a social order, this transfer of allegi- 
^ce from the narrow circle of the family to the wtder arena of 
the human universe carries with it no derogatory miphcauons. 

This widening of the social universe of the adolescent, when 
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added to the fact that the age is one of great dreams and idealism, 
helps to explain the developing interest in social reform and recon¬ 
struction. The child at this time has a keen desire, abetted by the 
belief that all things are possible, to right the inequities of the 
social and economic system. He is particularly responsive to ap¬ 
peals for such concrete expressions of altruism as aid to the poor 
and underprivileged in his home community and in foreign lands 
as well. Social service work exercises an unusual fascination for 
him. The number of adolescents who resolve to dedicate their 
lives to righting wrong and to serving their fellow man has no ob¬ 
servable correlation with the number who, at a maturer level, ac¬ 
tually carry out their resolves. 

The mental and emotional conflicts resulting from the profound 
changes of early adolescence cannot go unresolved. If religion is 
primarily an art, an appeal to the emotions, then it would be 
strange if that age which is uniquely marked by emotional turmoil 
should not also be the age when religion exercises a tremendous 
appeal. The daydreaming that makes Utopias fits in nicely with 
the high idealisms which religion emphasizes. The adolescent 
feelings of guilt can be banished by the catharsis of religious par¬ 
ticipation. The insecurities and inadequacies of the individual 
have their i^esolution in the atmosphere of emotional security which 
has ever been a primary service of religion. 

Intellectually, this is also the period of the beginning of serious 
doubts about the teachings of religion which have heretofore been 
accepted without question. Just as every other universe of the 
child is widening at an accelerated pace, so his knowledge is grow¬ 
ing at a similar rate. The young child lives in a world peopled 
by creatures of his imagination. In such a world, the folklore and 
moral tales growing out of formal religious instruction have a 
definite place. The adolescent likes to think he has outgrown this 
world, and in some respects he has. He wants to face the realities 
of life, however far he comes from following his good resolutions. 
In addition, this is the time when first he asks himself seriously the 
meaning and purpose of life. In asking these questions, he is 
faced with the necessity of working out a philosophy of life. His 
explanations of the universe and the place of man therein may 
seem naive when placed alongside the answers he will give ten or 
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twenty years hence. The important thing is not the kind of an¬ 
swers he arrives at but rather the beginning of the quest. The 
intellectual doubts he begins to entertain about previous reli¬ 
gious teachings are not finally corrected. He will bring many 

of them to his late adolescence and will only then arrive at a 
solution. 
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Courtship and Marital Choice 

♦ 


Love and Courtship. During a certain period in his life, the 
average individual in our culture falls in love and marries. This 
mysterious process takes place as the combined result of certain 
forces inherent in the organism plus various cultural compulsives. 
Comparatively little is known of the socio-psychological elements 
operating upon the individual during this fateful period, and most 
of our knowledge is derived from the insights of poets and novelists. 
Because of this paucity of scientific information, there is a tempta¬ 
tion to dismiss lightly the social interaction of courtship and pass 
on to other matters on which we have more direct and extensive 
knowledge. To do this, however, would deny that personality is 
a process beginning with birth and ending with death and that no 
individual experiences are inconsequential in understanding the 
complete behavior pattern. 

Courtship is the culmination of late adolescence, whereby the 
individual permanently transfers his affection to a member of the 
' opposite sex. During late adolescence, his search for a love object 
becomes increasingly engrossing until it is rewarded by the final 
triumphant discovery of the ideal mate. This process is carried on 
by the individual largely upon his own initiative, even though he 
is unconsciously motivated by the cultural expectations of our 
society. The combination of social conditioning and fully ma¬ 
tured physiological drives renders the process of courtship highly 
complicated. It also makes the process infinitely exciting to the 

participants. 

The manner in which two individuals in American culture make 
their mutual choice of a life partner is heavily determined by the 
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romantic complex. As indicated above, the romantic complex 
refers to that cluster of traits and behavior patterns which accom¬ 
panies the preparatory stage to American marriage.^ Among the 
romantic expectations is the convention that the individual will 
fall “desperately” in love with a girl of his own choice and their 
mutual adoration will be consummated in marriage. In this 
euphoric atmosphere of idealization, the physical, mental, and 
moral characteristics of both individuals are so surcharged with 
emotion that they take on an unreality apparent to all but the 
participants. The plain girl becomes a beauty and the unattrac¬ 
tive boy becomes a dashing figure during this period of “divine 
madness.” Such temporary aberrations are regarded with fond 
amusement in our culture, in contrast to other cultures where they 
are viewed as dangerous departures from the classic norm. We not 
only tolerate and approve such behavior but expect it. Persons 
who do not act romantically during courtship and early marriage 
aref looked upon with suspicion.^ 

The cultural factors in romantic love are in practice synthesized 
with the psychological and the biochemical. J. K. Folsom has 
made some interesting observations on the latter. He characterizes 
the initial infatuation as cardiac-respiratoiy love, by which he 
refers to the quickening of the heart beat, the breathlessness, the 
trembling, and the excessive involvement of the sympathetic nervous 
system accompanying the early stages. This form of love, he sug¬ 
gests, is temporary and spasmodic and must be followed by other 
forms of overt activity before the individua,! is completely involved. 
Next in order of intimacy comes oral love, which is derived from 
kissing without any overt manifestations of genital feelings. Then 
comes dermal love, characterized by the impulse to stroke or caress 
the face or body of the loved one and the pleasurable sensations 
derived therefrom. The final stage is sexual love, marked by in¬ 
creasing inclusion of the genital zones and culminating in the full 
sex relationship.^ 

1 The romantic complex is considered in its cultural context in Chapter 6. 

2 Linton, Ralph, The Study of Man, pages 174-175. New York; D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1986. 

s Folsom, Joseph K., The Family, pages 67 ff. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1934. In a revised edition of this work. The Family and Democratic 
Society. New York: John Wiley & Sons. Inc., 1943. Professor Folsom elaborated 
further on the theme of “Love Feelings and Their Objects.” See Chapter 11. 
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This organic and psychological description of the love feelings 
ignores certain elements in the love pattern characterized by senti¬ 
ments of altruism and selflessness. In biological terms, the human 
organism is primarily concerned with the satisfaction of self- 
regarding urges, drives, and instincts.^ But man is more than a 
biological organism. Sympathy and affection are also parts of the 
total personality pattern. Even though they may be the product of 
man’s cultural inheritance, they are as essential to his uhimate 
survival as stark individualism. The admonition “to cherish and 
to honor, in sickness and in health” is not mere words, but rather 
the social expectation of altruistic behavior between those who have 
contracted a life partnership. Devotion, self-sacrifice, sympathetic 
understanding, and disinterested loyalty cannot be explained solely 
by ego drives but are part of the heritage acquired by the individual 
as a member of society. Love between man and woman culminat¬ 
ing in marriage is thus a composite of biochemical reactions, nerv¬ 
ous and psychological manifestations, and powerful sentiments so¬ 
cially derived. Love, in short, is a complex product. 

The student of the love literature of the ages may assume that 
the sentiments associated with romance have been omnipresent in 
all cultures. From the recordings of love messages in the Egyptian 
papyri to the passionate Song of Songs in the Old Testament, from 
Andromache’s laments over Hector to Petrarch’s sonnets to Laura, 
the theme is ever old and ever new. Romantic sentiments have 
been present in these and other cultures without any question. 
The unique characteristic of our own culture is the association of 
romance with maiTiage and the belief that romance must come 
before marriage if the latter is to be successful. Most of the great 
lovers of history and literature were married to someone else. Love 
to them was something outside of marriage rather than a prelude 
to it. An intense romantic involvement prior to marriage and 
defined as a prerequisite thereto—is largely confined to our culture. 
In other cultures, such behavior patterns are often present but are 

not ordinarily associated with marriage. 

Certain changes may conceivably take place in romantic love 

in the proximate future. Some young people maintain that changes 
have already taken place and insist that their choice of a life part- 

4 RrifTault. Robert. The Mothers, Volume I, page 118. New York; The 
Macmillan Company, 1927. 
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ner will be a matter-of-fact and rational calculation of the advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages likely to accrue from a given union. A 
distinct break in the romantic practices of a previous generation 
seems theoretically possible in view of the greater equality of the 
sexes, the increased companionship and camaraderie, and the relaxa¬ 
tion of former restraints placed on free association. The loudest 
protestations concerning the decline of the romantic complex, how¬ 
ever, come from those furthest removed from the gradual involve¬ 
ment culminating in marriage. In discussions of this problem, the 
silence of those on the threshold of marriage is more eloquent than 
oral confession. If the cinema, the popular magazines, and the 
best-sellers are any indication of the climate of public opinion, 
romance has apparently suffered little from the alleged sophistica¬ 
tion of young people. 

The Courtship Sequence. Strictly speaking, courtship should 
be delimited to that period of definite pairing-off of two individuals 
who have made informal or formal commitments leading to mar¬ 
riage. Any such sharp limitation of this phase of premarital ex¬ 
perience would necessitate a division of normal experience into two 
phases: (1) the precourtship phase of exploratory behavior or mere 
pleasurable association of the sexes without any thought of mar¬ 
riage commitments; and (2) the growing emotional involvement of 
the individuals to the point where thoughts of and plans for mar¬ 
riage are in evidence. The first situation is usually characterized 
as “dating,” which, in the absence of serious considerations about 

marriage, is not true courtship. The second stage involves the 

% 

development of the exclusive mutual attention that foretells the 
possibility of imminent marriage. Although dating is not true 
courtship, for purposes of this discussion the term will apply to the 
entire period from the earliest adolescent heterosexual affairs to 
the time of actual marriage. 

In simpler societies and in our own agrarian past, individuals 
paired off at an early age and had relatively few love affairs prior 
to marriage. The decline in primary group and neighborhood 
controls, accompanied by the increasing complexity and mobility 
of society, has brought about a substantial increase in the number 
of such affairs. In his study of one hundred married men and 
one hundred married women, G. V. Hamilton found that his hun¬ 
dred men had 681 “love affairs” and the women had 677. Of this 
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number, only fifteen per cent ended in marriage. Twenty-six ner 
cent were ended by external circumstances, such as physical separa¬ 
tion, death, marriage to someone else, or interference of third per 
sons. Fifty-four per cent were ended by such internal factors as 
mutual dissatisfaction, lack of reciprocity, lovers’ quarrels, falling in 
love with someone else, and finally just “drifting apart.” Four per 
cent of the affairs were still in effect. Some fourteen per cent of the 
affairs, reports Hamilton, involved complete sexual intercourse 

whereas thirty-four per cent were without any profound demonstra¬ 
tions of affection.® 


The courtship period may be divided into the following stages: 
(1) occasional dating; (2) frequent dating; (3) going steady and 
“keeping company”; (4) having indefinite understanding to be mar¬ 
ried at some undefined time; (5) not formally engaged, but having 
definite understanding to be married; (6) formally engaged.® Such 
a division brings into focus the sharp line between the earlier ex¬ 
ploratory processes, the transitional period in which the degree of 

commitment is becoming intensified, and the premarital vows, 
formal or informal.^ 


Dating is a comparatively recent innovation in the American 
culture pattern. Until recent decades, couples did not ordinarily 
keep company for any length of time unless there were some under¬ 
standing of ultimate marriage. Dating, on the other hand, implies 
no such commitment. Burgess and Locke suggest that dating in¬ 
volves the following factors: “(1) an end in itself, signifying no fur¬ 
ther necessary involvement; (2) the opportunity of having friendly 
associations not with just one or two, but with a large number of 
persons of the opposite sex; (3) an increased range of contacts; (4) a 
multiplication of the occasions for social engagements; (5) the selec¬ 
tion of companions in the hands of youth with the absence or a 


B Hill. Reuben, and Becker, Howard (Editors), Marriage and the Family, 
page 166, Boston: D. C. Heath and Ck)mpany, 1942, adapted from Hamilton, 
G. V., A Research In Marriage, Chapter 10. New York: Albert and Charles 

Boni, 1929. 

« Winch, Robert F., “The Relationship of Courtship Behavior and Attitudes 
towards Parents among College Men,’’ American Sociological Review, 8:165-166 
(April, 1943). 

1 For a further discussion of this topic, cf. Kuhn, Manford Himhaw, "The En¬ 
gagement. ” Chapter 10 in Hill, Reuben, and Becker, Howard, op. cit. 
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minimum of parental influence; and (6) rating or the predominance 
of the standards of the age group in personal selection.” ® 

The relatively recent introduction of dating furthermore has 
tended greatly to increase the activities of the courtship period. 
For many young people, the postponement of adult economic inde¬ 
pendence because of college or vocational training has also made 
it necessary to delay the time of marriage. As a result, the relations 
of the sexes are governed by what Waller has aptly called “aim- 
inhibited” reactions.® Since the young people cannot consider mar¬ 
riage until they have come nearer the stage of economic and finan¬ 
cial independence, there is an unconscious tendency to guard against 
the kind of emotional involvement that might lead to such a cul¬ 
mination, This is one factor in the present importance of dating 
and accounts for the fact that no significance is attached to the proc¬ 
ess beyond having a good time and enlarging the associations be¬ 
tween the sexes. The phenomenal development of commercialized 
forms of recreation is a significant response to the modern identifica¬ 
tion of dating with recreation. 

The freedom of the young from parental and other primary group 
influences that dictated the past associations of the sexes has both 
advantages and disadvantages. The increase in the range of social 
contacts provides for greater experimentation, for a greater pos¬ 
sibility of determining the characteristics most desirable in a future 
companion, and for the development of the emotional life in terms 
of the controls and balances essential for mature living. This does 
not necessarily mean that this practice provides a better selection of 
a life partner than in those societies where the choice rests primarily 
with the elders. The present relative freedom of association pro¬ 
duces a situation in which the girls who receive the most invitations 
are those who have beauty, charm, and a large measure of per¬ 
sonal attractiveness. Girls who lack these qualities but possess 
other traits of greater value in successful marital adjustments may 
lack the opportunity to date. In spite of the trend to equality of 
the sexes, the male still traditionally has the initiative in the pursuit 


® Burgess, Ernest W., and Locke, Harvey J., The Family, page 382. New 
York; American Book Company, 1945. 

9 Waller, Willard, The Family, page 230. New York; The Dryden Press, 

1938. In the pages immediately following, the authors acknowledge their 
obligation to Waller’s treatment of the courtship process. 
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of the female. Although girls are gradually taking greater initia¬ 
tive, the time still seems far distant when such relationships will be 
reasonably equalized. 

Another characteristic of dating is the “rating-and-dating com¬ 
plex.” 10 This concept has been employed chiefly in arranging a 
hierarchy of dating desirability on coeducational college and uni¬ 
versity campuses.il As a result of participation in campus activities, 
athletics, fraternity life, and other extracurricular functions, the 
boys tend to gravitate to certain positions on the scale of desirability. 
But since the initiative lies principally with the male, the rating of 
the girl is even more important. Such scales of dating desirability 
tend to' exaggerate the exploitative attitudes associated with the 
relationships of the sexes. Nor is the exploitation necessarily a 
one-way street. The competition and bargaining aspects of the 
associations of the sexes both on and off the campus are marked by 
continual conflict, however unconscious and sublimated, in terms 
of individual self-interest. Both sexes are perhaps equally shrewd 
in demanding and getting a quid pro quo for the relationship.i^ 
These exploitative relationships are clearly present in other and 
nonacademic societies, and in contemporary society as a whole they 
tend to be exaggerated.^^ 

Courtship Practices. In the days of our great-grandparents, the 
mores governing premarital relationships were relatively fixed. 
Young people ordinarily met under appropriate circumstances, with 
a formal introduction. The aggiessive role was assumed by the 
male, who would ask for permission to call on the girl. This in¬ 
volved an initial visit in the family parlor, with other members of 
the family present or not far off. Attendance at social gatherings 
involved a rigorously defined system of chaperonage. By the time 
the boy had called on the girl several times, the parents would 
inquire about his intentions. If he indicated that they were serious, 
eventual marriage was unofficially recognized and parental over- 


10 Waller, Willard, op. cit., pages 230 ff. 

11 For a discussion of some of these related problems of courtship, cf. Kirk¬ 
patrick, Clifford, and Caplow, Theodore, "Courtship in a Group of Minnesota 
Students,” American Journal of Sociology, 51:114-125 (September, 1945). 

12 Waller, Willard, op. cit., Chapter 10, "Bargaining and Exploitative At- 
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13 Cf, Davis, Kingsley. "The Sociology of Prostitution, American 
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sight was'somewhat relaxed. All but the chastest manifestations 
of affection were presumably postponed until the actual commit¬ 
ment to marriage, which was marked by the giving of the engage¬ 
ment ring followed by a formal announcement. When this stage 
was reached, a hands-off policy was adopted by any possible rival 
suitors and the couple themselves accepted the fact that their time 
and attention henceforth belonged exclusively to each other. Mar¬ 
riage was the logical and ordinarily the inevitable culmination of 

this process. , 

This code still persists, but only in the books of etiquette. Chance 

meetings and informal occasions have largely replaced the prear¬ 
ranged social gatherings, so that the taboos against meeting under 
unorthodox circumstances are no longer effective. There is a 
growing feeling of camaraderie between the sexes, evidenced by the 
girl’s supplying the car or paying her own way. The growth in 
the practice of dating on an aim-inhibited basis makes a trifle 
ridiculous the assumption that if a boy visits a girl several times 
his intentions are serious. The nonexistent “parlor” in an urban 
apartment-dwelling society has been replaced by the automobile 
that automatically rules out the chaperone. It also leads to the 
search for the “thrills” provided by commercial recreation, as op¬ 
posed to the simpler pleasures of the home. The kiss has lost its 
primary significance as a sign and symbol of serious purpose. At 
the same time, the indiscriminate “petter” occupies a somewhat 
inferior position on the scale of masculine desirability from the 
standpoint of a permanent relationship. The engagement may or 
may not be formally announced, but the continued practice of 
giving a ring serves notice that the girl is somewhat less of a free 
lance than formerly. Somewhat less is probably the phrase to use 
in this connection, for in general both parties do not cut themselves 
off completely from social engagements with members of the other 
sex. 

This is a very abbreviated list of contemporary courtship prac¬ 
tices.^^ The reader may find that in his group certain of the above 
folkways do not represent prevalent opinion or practice. There 
can be no quarrel with this dissenting opinion. It merely serves 
to substantiate what has been said concerning the tendency of our 


i^For a more extended treatment of contemporary courtship mores, cf. 
Waller, Willard, op. cit.. Chapter 7, “The Cultural Background of Courtship.” 
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received folkways and mores to lag behind current practices. 
Scientific and technological changes, increased urbanization the 
einancipation of woman, greater mobility of population, and many 
other factors change the adjustment of premarital behavior to new 
life conditions. The “revolt of modern youth” is mere verbiage. 
To speak about the serious conflict between the courtship mores 
of the elders and those of their children brought about by changed 
social conditions makes more sense. Folkways and mores are mat¬ 
ters of adjustment. A few generations ago, people worked out a 
set of ways of thinking and living in relation to the society of their 
time. If these responses seem inadequate today, the underlying 
reasons must be sought in the social changes causing different types 
of behavior. Instead of a rebellion of modern youth, there are 
groping, confusion, uncertainty, and the inability to discover ade- 
quate mores to meet these new situations,^® 

Premarital Sex Mores and Conduct. Nowhere are these ele¬ 
ments of confusion, uncertainty, and accompanying tension more 
apparent than in the question of premarital chastity. Formally at 
least, there appears to be little relaxation of the rigid taboo that 
originated with the early Church Fathers and descended to us 
through both Catholic and non-Catholic (chiefly Puritan) sources. 
Even though chastity has ceased to be the highest virtue in a 
secular age, the strength of that traditional emphasis is manifest in 
the fact that prostitution is not legalized or licensed in America. 
Since laws are crystallizations of the mores, the refusal legally to 
recognize prostitution is a group denial of approval of such rela¬ 
tions, regardless of what the actual practices may be. The mores 
in favor of premarital chastity are thus still formally in vogue. 

In no other problem of marriage and the family is divergence 
of opinion so rife and scientific objective fact so meager. For 
Briffault, the elevation of chastity to a supreme virtue is at the 
root of countless mental, nervous, and organic disorders.^® For 
him, chastity has been a horrible disease of Western civilization. 
At the other extreme is the traditional teaching that chastity is the 


18 C/. also Folsom, Joseph K., “Love and Courtship,” Chapter 8 in Hill, 
Reuben, and Becker, Howard, op. cit. 

16 Briffault, Robert, “Is Chastity a Virtue or a Disease?” in Schmalhausen, 
S. D. (Editor), Our Neurotic Age, pages 197-212. New York; Rinehart & Com¬ 
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gateway to heaven. Between the two positions there is a wide and 
unbridgeable gulf marked, however, by a number of substations 
representing a variety of opinions. Individual views on chastity 
consist of early family conditioning and experiences plus such 
knowledge of facts as accrue in the process of development. Added 
to these are all the rationalizations growing out of the necessity 
for satisfying oneself concerning one’s own opinions and practices. 

There appears to be no satisfactory scientific answer to this 
problem. An entire book marshaling all the evidence supplied by 
reputable scientists in the Briffault-Ecclesiastical deadlock would 
have to conclude with “yes” and “no.” One group of medical men 
say that to remove the taboos on premarital sex relations in a 
society where marriage has to be postponed is to encourage the 
spread of venereal disease.Such a step, they maintain, would 
also increase the number of unwanted pregnancies leading to il¬ 
legal abortions, which are definitely injurious to health when per¬ 
formed under conditions made necessary by existing laws. Equally 
reputable authorities contend that these hazards are maximized 
beyond their real importance and that the rapid democratization of 
contraceptive knowledge has decreased the spread of venereal in¬ 
fection and the number of undesired pregnancies. 

One school of psychiatrists maintains that many of our present 
mental and nervous disorders are produced by the tensions of a 
natural urge denied normal expression, together with the faulty 
teachings on the subject of sex. Their opponents counter that it 
is possible to redirect the expression of the sex urge into religious, 
social, humanitarian, creative, or artistic channels in such a way 
that the failure to give it overt expression will not cause mental 
and nervous disorders. The sociologists point out that the very 
existence of human society is dependent on group restraints and 
that nb society has ever existed in which there was no restriction 
of the sex urge. The answer to this contention is not the removal 
of all restraints on sex expression but rather the substitution of 
rational restrictions, conducive to social welfare, for irrational 
ones. 

The proponents of the chastity mores will cite the facts con¬ 
tributed by ethnologists that among many primitive peoples female 

Himes, Norman E., Your Marriage, A Guide to Happiness, Chapter 3. New 
York: Rinehart & Company, 1940. 
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chastity has a high marriage market value. They do not quote 
from equally informed ethnologists who draw on evidences from 
other primitives and contend that in the earliest societies sex rela¬ 
tions were comparatively unrestrained and that the high value of 
chastity came later as a consequence of evolving property notions. 
Some psychologists aver that sex experience prior to marriage is 
essential to avoid the subsequent difficulties traced to faulty sex 
knowledge. Other psychologists argue that the mere release of 
physiological tension is the poorest kind of preparation for the sex 
expression in marriage. They further claim that if the experience 
is acquired under circumstances dissimilar to marriage the carry¬ 
over is highly undesirable.^® 

In this maze of contradictory evidence, one begins to suspect 
that the scientists are speaking as protagonist?, or at least that they 
are unconsciously making use of such evidence as will support their 
own deep-seated biases, prejudices, or preconceptions. Even if it 
be granted that some more genuinely rational taboos on sex should 
replace those whose sanctions are predominantly supernatural, the 
problem is still unsolved. Mores are not the obiter dicta of some 
cultural dictator. They develop in the opposite manner, from be¬ 
low up and as a consequence of social interaction. Their develop¬ 
ment occurs gradually as a result of current practices, experimenta¬ 
tion, and trial and error in societal living. Meanwhile, so long as 
the formal mores against premarital sex relationships are in exist¬ 
ence, the individual has to accept the consequences of their viola¬ 
tion. The mere fact that such mores may be in disharmony with 
existing life conditions only emphasizes that both their acceptance 
and rejection by the individual lead to uncertainty, conflict, and 

tension. 

Sufficient facts are at hand to warrant the tentative conclusion 
that contemporary practices are in the direction of nonconformity 
with the existent Nformal mores. Dorothy Dunbar Bromley and 
Florence H. Britten made a survey of 1,300 college students drawn 
from 15 different colleges (five men’s, five women’s and five coeduca¬ 
tional institutions). The methods employed were the distribution 
and collection of a detailed questionnaire from 1,088 students, sup- 


18 Himes, Norman E., op. cit., pages 37 ff. 

19 Bromley, Dorothy Dunbar, and Britten, Florence H., 
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plemented by personal interviews with a sampling of 276 
Of the 47 b male students from whom answers were received, 44:5 or 
52 per cent reported having had sexual intercourse either during 
high school or college. Of the 618 female students, 152 or 25 
per cent reported such experience. The latter figure of 2 per 
c^ent for the girls is more significant than the comparable iigure 
for the boys in view of the former practices and attitudes concern¬ 
ing female chastity. The authors believe that attitudes as well as 
practices have changed markedly. “Seventy-nine per cent of the 
boys of our study thought that intercourse before marriage was 
justified, and as many as 68 per cent would have it regardless of 
an engagement. Of the girls, 62 per cent were prepared not to 
wait for marriage, and as many as 55 per cent felt that deep affec¬ 
tion or established friendship, without an engagement, provided 
adequate background for intimate relations. On the other han , 
only one-third of the men and 10 per cent of the women considered 

‘mere desire' sufficient reason." 20 

The authors grant that the results of this initial study should be 

checked by other studies pursuing different methods. If com¬ 
parable data were available for the parents of the youth group at the 
same age period, some measure of the magnitude of the change 
could be gained. The study of G. V. Hamilton throws some light 
on this latter situation .21 The one hundred married men and one 
hundred married women who formed the basis of this study were 
in an older age group and had been married for some time. Forty- 
six of the hundred married men reported no sex expei ience prior 
to marriage, whereas 65 of the women reported no such relation¬ 
ship. The proportion with premarital sex experience agrees sur¬ 
prisingly with the Bromley-Britten study (54 per cent of men in 
the former compared with 52 per cent of the latter; 35 per cent 
of women in the former compared with 25 per cent in the latter). 
Whereas the Hamilton group comprised married persons, the 
Bromley and Britten group was made up of individuals from two 
to five years removed from marriage. The percentages of both 
men and women having sexual experiences prior to marriage will 

20 Bromley, Dorothy D., and Britten, Florence H., op. cit., page 280, 

21 Hamilton, G. V., op. cit., page 347. See also Hamilton, G. V., and Mac- 
gowan, Kenneth, What is Wrong with Marriage?, Chapter 13. New York: Albert 
and Charles Boni, 1929. 
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probably be substantially increased in the college student popula 
tion. * ^ 


In connection with the change in the practices of modern youth 
compared to a previous generation, a significant conclusion emerged 
from the Hamilton study. Of 23 men who were 40 years of age 
and older at the time of the study, only 30 per cent reported no 
sex experience before marriage. For those 41 men 34 years of 
age and younger, about one half reported no experience before 
marriage. With the women, the situation was reversed. Of the 


25 who were 40 years of age and older, almost three-fourths 


were 


virgins at marriage, whereas of the 50 women who were 34 years 
old and younger, only a little more than half had no premarital 
sex experience. Although the size of the group does not warrant 
more ,than a cautious generalization, it still might be suggested 
that the “revolution” in sex behavior has a twofold aspect; for the 
men there has been a change toward a more rigid adherence to the 


formal mores; for the women there has been a definite revolt from 


the old conventions and a tendency to experiment with the new 

freedom. 


The size of the above group is too small to attach confidence to 
the matter of percentages. Furthermore, this differential between 
the behavior of the men and women is not substantiated by the 
investigation of Terman and his associates.2* Of the 760 husbands 
from whom answers were received, approximately three-fifths said 
they had had premarital sex experience and two-fifths replied in 
the negative. Of 777 wives, slightly more than one-third had such 
experience and approximately two-thirds had not. In view of the 
fact that the Terman study embraced 792 married couples, and the 
Bromley and Britten study included only individuals at the college 
age level, there is a surprising agreement in the relative proportions 

reporting premarital sex experience. 

Of more significance, however, were the trends indicated by the 
Terman study. The numbers of both men and women were suf¬ 
ficiently large for a division into age groupings of such size as to 
make the ratios of some importance. The individuals were divided 
into categories based on the date of birth—the oldest group, those 


22 Hamilton, G. V., op. cit., page 383. . 
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born before 1890, those born 1890 to 1899, those born 1900 to 1909, 
and finally those born after 1910. The results were striking. Of 
the 174 husbands born before 1890, one-half reported no sex ex¬ 
perience prior to marriage. Of the 273 born 1900 to 1909, about 
one-third made a like response. Of the 104 wives born before 
1890, 86.5 per cent were virgins at marriage. With those born 
1900 to 1909, this percentage had declined to 51.2, and of the 
youngest group of 60 wives born after 1910, only 31.7 per cent had 
had no premarital experience. 

So precipitate and regular were the variations among these age 
groups that the authors were led to note: “If the drop should con¬ 
tinue at the average rate shown for those born since 1890, virginity 
at marriage will be close to the vanishing point for males born 
after 1930 and for females born after 1940. It is more likely that 
the rate of change will become somewhat retarded as the zero point 
is approached and that an occasional virgin will come to the mar¬ 
riage bed for a few decades beyond the dates indicated by the 
curves.” The authors also wonder how long the conception of 
virginity at marriage will survive as a cultural ideal after its actual 
observance has become largely a thing of the past. They indicate 
that, although the proportion of husbands reporting premarital 
intercourse with others than their future wives remained almost 
stationary, the proportion of wives so reporting increased from 4.8 
per cent to 23.3 per cent. In other words, approximately five times 
as many of the wivds in the youngest group had premarital inter¬ 
course with other men than their future husbands than was the case 
with the older women. The trend in the sex experimentation of 
the women is steadily rising. If it continues, women born around 
1945 will eventually have premarital sex experience at about the 
same degree (50 per cent) as the husbands in the study who were 
born after 1910. Terman and associates wonder if the increased 
experimentation among women will stop here.*® 

The net deposit of these three investigations, to which could be 
added the opinions of scores of people in positions to know, is that 
a decided change has been occurring in recent years in accepting 
in practice the taboo on premarital sex experience. If further 
studies employing more refined methods were to indicate that these 

24 Terman, Lewis M.. et at., op. cit., page 323. 

25 Ibid. 
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trends are definitely established, then one of several conclusions 
emerges. If the practice of premarital sex experimentation be¬ 
comes virtually universal, the mores will eventually change to be 
in closer accord with the life conditions. On the other hand, if 
the survival of premarital chastity has been sufficient indication 
that it is most conducive to social welfare, then the solution would 
appear to lie in reasserting its validity and tightening up its ac¬ 
ceptance in practice. There is also the possibility that some radical 
changes in the social and economic system might be inaugurated ' 
which would make possible marriage at an earlier age level. 

The Choice of a Marital Partner. One of the principal char¬ 
acteristics of the American ethos throughout the nineteenth and 
into the present century was its emphasis on individualism. The 
breaking of the bonds of the corporate society of the medieval 
world was, from one point of view, the result of the emphasis on 
the individual as opposed to the collectivity. In the field of religion, 
this was ushered in by the insistence on “the priesthood of all 
believers.’’ In the field of political affairs, it was the development 
of nationalism and political democracy. In economics, it produced 
the doctrine of laissez faire. Nowhere in the Western world did 
these principles find more fa^jorable soil than in the United States, 
especially in terms of a free and tintrammeled selection of a 
marital partner. 

The twentieth century has witnessed a swing from the extremes 
of individualism to a more insistent emphasis on the corporate 
unity of the group. Political totalitarianism represents an extreme 
attempt to govern a modern nation by the denial of individualism. 
Economic ideologies—whether socialist, communist, or fascist—have 
had one common element, namely the thesis that a complex eco¬ 
nomic structure cannot be successfully operated by dependence on 
complete economic individualism. Modern integral nationalism, 
which can be regarded as the extreme of individualism as applied 
to the contemporary state, has resulted in a kind of anarchy which 
will eventuate either in mutual self-destruction or in the emergence 
of an effective international society to curb the excesses of individual 

sovereignties. , r • 

In the areas of religion and the family, however, belief in the 
supremacy of individual freedom has persisted. Comparative 
freedom of choice is still granted among a great number of com- 
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peting religious organizations. So great is this individual freedom 
in this country that if a person does not find an approach to religion 
in any one of the existent organizations, he is at liberty to found his 
own church and to worship in any way that appeals to him. Like¬ 
wise, in the field,of marriage and the family the concept of individ¬ 
ual freedom of choice seems in no danger of being substantially 
modified or abrogated. The heiress continues to elope with the 
chauffeur. The son of the oil baron marries a sweetheart from 
“across the tracks.” The Hindu falls in love and marries the 
attractive school teacher born in Scotland after meeting at the 
International House at Columbia University. The American G. I. 
waits on the pier for his Sicilian bride whom he married over there, 
and boatloads of English wives arrive in New York harbor, to be 
claimed by impatient husbands. 

These alliances make the newspaper headlines. They give the 
reader the assurance he desires that American culture is pre¬ 
serving intact the right of the individual to make a completely 
free choice of a life companion. But the very fact that these unions 
make the headlines is an indication that they belong to the abnormal 
and the unusual. Furthermore, however strong may be the belief 
in the absolute freedom of the individual in marital choice, it is in 
the realm of belief and not of complete actuality. For this freedom 
is cribbed, cabined, and confined in so many ways that the essential 
differences between present-day society and one in which the 
selection was made by a council of the elders is one of degree rather 
than kind. The principal limitations are as follows. 

(1) Familial Factors. The earliest emotional attachments to 
mother, father, or sociological substitute have an important bearing 
on the individual in his quest for a life companion. Some men have 
a mother fixation, marry women much older than themselves, and 
seem desirous of continuing to be mothered the rest of their lives. 
This does not mean that the person will necessarily tend to select 
for a marital partner one who resembles in a physical way the object 
of the earlier bond. Rather does it seem to be a matter of those 
elusive things called temperament, personality, general attitudes, 
and traits of character. On the other hand, an unconscious re¬ 
bellion against the mother or father might be reflected in later years 

in the choice of one who is quite unlike the parent of the opposite 
sex. 
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However plausible this hypothesis may be, it is extremely difficult 
to demonstrate its validity. On one phase of the problem, Winch 
has made a suggestive approach in endeavoring to reduce to quan¬ 
titative terms the psychoanalytic thesis that a very strong emotional 
attachment to parents in childhood inhibits the achievement of 
later normal courtship behavior.^e Although his correlations are 
far from conclusive, they do seem to indicate a relatively greater 
importance of the mother-son relationship than of the father-son 
relationship in inhibiting the courtship pattern. In a later study, 
he considered courtship behavior in a broader setting and came 
to the following conclusion; . degree of courtship behavior 

correlated positively and significantly with favorability of early 
dating situation, wish to be mamed, and age; a significant negative 
correlation was noted with career drive. Positive correlations of 

ft 

marginal significance emerged from the consideration of parents’ 
marital happiness, obligations, economic and social status.” 
Finally, certain variables found to have no significant correlation 
with courtship behavior were “wish to have children, appearance, 
size of college attended, and sex ratio of the student body at the 
college.” 

Other familial influences exerted on the selection of a partner 
are easier to identify and to isolate. Though American society 
has been noted for its relative freedom from closed classes, individ¬ 
uals nonetheless tend to form their most lasting associations with 
others of the same socio-economic level. From early childhood 
onward, the parents, by word and by act, direct the attention of 
the young to members of their own class. When parents have to 
deal with the “puppy love affairs” of early adolescence, they let it 
be known that they could never accept the present object of the 
“undying” affections of the afflicted one. At a later age, when there 
is more likelihood that the choice may be meaningful, parents in- 


20 Winch, Robert F., “The Relation Between Courtship Behavior and Attitudes 
Towards ParenU Among College Men,” American Sociological Review, 8:164-174 

(April, 1943). 

27 Stages in courtship behavior varied from “no dating, occasional and fre¬ 
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tensify the pressure. Various indirect efforts are made to discourage 
definitely unsuitable candidates. If these and other devices fail of - 
their objective, there is nothing to do but apply direct pressures. 
These constitute the definite refusal to accept the proposed in-law, 
the threats of a family parting of the ways, and even disinheritance. 

That parents do exercise an important influence on the courtship 
choices of their children was brought out in Bates study, in which 
information was secured from 120 young married couples and 75 
unmarried college students concerning the nature and types of in¬ 
fluences exerted by their parents. The majority of informants 
reported parental pressures all the way from mere advice to extreme 
domination. Mothers were more active than fathers in these 
roles and in general the attempts to influence the girl’s courtship 
relationships were greater than those of the boy’s. In one-fifth of 
the cases where extreme efforts at dominance were noted, the reasons 
assigned were the projection of parents’ thwarted ambitions on their 
children; excessive emotional dependence of parents on children 
in broken families, only-child families, or families where all the 
children except one had left home; or exceedingly unhappy rela¬ 
tions of the marital partners. Rebellion was the characteristic 
response to such attempts to dominate. In those situations with 
only a moderate amount of influence, the parents seemed to be 

more effective in changing the courtship patterns.®® 

(2) Cultural Factors. Apart from the direct and indirect in¬ 
fluences of the family on the selection of a marital partner, a 
variety of cultural factors have a bearing on the problem. 

(a) Racial and religious factors. For all practical purposes, 
one-tenth of the population of the United States is prevented from 
intermarriage with the remaining nine-tenths. In 30 states there 
are rigid laws against the intermarriage of Negroes and whites. 
In the remaining states, the problem does not exist because of tlie 
characteristics of the population or because public opinion so 
frowns on the crossing of racial lines in marriage that the taboo 
has almost the force of a legal prohibition. A similar restriction is 
imposed on the intermarriage of whites and members of the yellow 
races in those areas where this small segment of the population is 
predominantly found. 


so Bates, Alan, “Parental Roles in Courtship,” Social Forces, 20:485-486 (May, 
1942). 
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The barrier of religious differences is not formalized in terms of 
laws, but it exists nevertheless and serves to delimit the range of 
marital choice. In the larger arena, the battle for religious toler¬ 
ance has long since been won; in the narrower area of interpersonal 
relationships, divergence in religious membership often leads to 
friction and difficulty. In Baber’s study of the attitudes of 642 
university students, equally -divided between male and female 
students, he asked the question—“All other factors being satisfac¬ 
tory would you marry a person of a different religious faith 
(Catholic, Protestant, Jewish) from your own?” Fifty-eight per 
cent of the young men said, “Yes,” and 42 per cent answered in the 
negative.®^ For the women students, the proportion was exactly 
reversed. Granting that the study was only an investigation of 
attitudes, it is significant that half of the group regarded religious 
differences of sufficient importance to be unwilling to consider 
union with one of a different faith. There is no way of knowing 
whether these attitudes are typical, but since the group was com¬ 
posed of advanced students in the university, it would probably 
exhibit a wider range of tolerance than would the population as a 


whole. Religious differences clearly exercise an inhibiting in¬ 
fluence on the quest for a marital partner, quite apart from their 

place in actual marital situations. 

(b) Age factors. For the collection area representing 27 

states in 1940, the median age for brides in the United States was 
22 years.32 Yov the similar area, the median age for grooms fell 
in the age group 25-29 years.^^ Roughly speaking, the social prac¬ 
tice in American society is for husbands to marry wives three or 
mor^ years their juniors on the average. In a sampling of data 
from New York state representing first marriages, it was found that 
when the groom was 21, the average age of the bride was only 1.1 
years less; when the gioom was 25, this difference increased to 2.7 
years; at ages 30 and 35 of the groom, the differentials were 5.1 and 


31 Baber. Ray E., Marriage and the Family, page 149. New York; McGraw- 

BulSi^ oT’Jh^clnsusI Vhal Statistics-Special 
Resident Brides by Age and Race, Colleclion Area, mO, Volume 17. No. 2 

'?.Vu«rof the Census, Vital Statistita-^pecial Reports, Marriage Stalisjta, 

Marriages by Racial Type and by Age »/ 

Collection Area, 1940. Volume 17, No. 22 (May 14, 1943). 
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7 2 years.®^ For those brides who defer their marriages until later 
years, the average age of the groom tends to be nearer that of the 
bride, whereas the grooms of older years tend to marry brides con¬ 
siderably younger than themselves. In Bossard’s study of 13,449' 
marriage licenses issued in Philadelphia and neighboring counties 
in 1931, he found that in approximately four out of five cases the 
man was older than the woman. Of this 79.4 per cent, in two- 
thirds of the cases the difference was five years or less (15.8 per 
cent, a difference of one year; 15.2 per cent two years; 15.2 per 
cent three years, and the remaining 33.2 per cent, four and five 

years).®® 

Numerical averages may be an inadequate method of illustrating 
the fact that age is a factor in marital selection. The situation on 
coeducational college and university campuses may be a better 
guide. Here individuals of both sexes commingle at the height of 
the courtship period. Other factors being equal, such an environ¬ 
ment would seem ideal for the pairing-off that leads to marriage. 
Yet because of the necessity for the young man to face the responsi¬ 
bilities of a future job—to carry on the “aim-inhibited” activities 
mentioned above—he is unwilling to meet the desires of the girl 
who is prepared to embark on marriage immediately after college. 
This explains in part what H. D. Lamson found to be true of the 
University of Maine. From 1910 through 1938, only 45.5 per cent 
of married Maine girls had married Maine men. Furthermore, he 
discovered that girls in classes below Maine men at any given time 
have more chance of marrying them than girls in classes above 
them. Almost two-thirds of the coeds were married to men who 
were either in their same class or one, two, or three years ahead 
of them.®® 

(c) Residential and occupational propinquity. In rural America 
with its preponderance of small towns and villages, there was effec¬ 
tive social control of individual behavior exercised by the sense of 
neighborhood and community. It is still characteristic of the 


34 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Ages of Brides and Grooms,” 
Statistical Bulletin, 18:5-8 (May, 1937). 

35 Bossard, James H. S., “The Age Factor in Marriage—A Philadelphia 
Study, 1931,” American Journal of Sociology, 38:536-47 (January, 1933). 

36 Lamson, s Herbert D., “Marriage of Coeds to Fellow Students,” Marriage 
and Family Living, Volume 8, No. 2, pages 27-28 (May, 1946). 
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small town that social conformity is proportional to the range of 
intimate contacts, gossip, and detailed knowledge of all local af¬ 
fairs, family and communal. In a former day, when means of 
communication and transportation made for comparative isolation, 
the group sanction not only played a decisive part in limiting the 
area of choice of a marriage partner but also partially dictated 
whom an individual might choose. The growth of large cities 
with their cosmopolitan populations and casual social contacts has 
led to a decline in the sociological significance of the neighborhood 
unit. This accounts in part for the zeal shown by city and regional 
planners for creating the physical and demographic correlatives of 
neighborhood units in the congested areas of the urban com¬ 
munity.®^ 

The decline in the importance of the community, the increased 
proportion of the population living in urban centers of over 100,- 
000, and the enhanced horizontal mobility have not, as might be 


expected, broadened indefinitely the area of choice of a marital 
partner. It is frequently maintained that, whereas the youth of 
several generations ago was virtually limited to his own and im¬ 
mediately adjacent villages, he can today choose from a population 
of 135 million persons. The fallacy of this reasoning is evident 
from a number of considerations. To begin with, the type of asso¬ 


ciation essential to courtship and marriage is one of intimate and 
prolonged contacts. The very fact that metropolitan centeis lack 
real neighborhood units militates against such contacts. Although 
the city provides ample opportunities for commercial recreation, it 
does not furnish adequate facilities for bringing together young 
people of the same age under circumstances making for enduiing 
friendships. The loneliness of youth in the large city and his 
yearning to substitute for anonymity the advantages of intimate 

social intercourse are proverbial. 

A city of seven million people may therefore not provide as many 

opportunities for the selection of a marital partner as the town of 


37 Perry, Clare^e Arthur, Housing for the Machine Age, New 
Slum, 1929. (All publications of the University of Chicagp Press). 
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10,000 inhabitants from which the eligible youth has come in search 
of greater economic and professional opportunities. This situation 
has long been recognized by agencies such as the churches, Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A., and social settlement and community centers, which 
have made determined if inadequate efforts to provide recreational 
facilities that would bring young people together under favorable 
auspices. It is a sorry commentary on the isolation of individuals 
in a highly mobile society that marriage brokers and commercial 
agencies have arisen to supply the need for bringing together indi¬ 
viduals of marriageable age who desire to change their status.^® 

Nor does the enhanced mobility of people mean that the ma¬ 
jority of marriages are now contracted between individuals who 
live far apart. Professor Bossard’s study of 5,000 consecutive mar¬ 
riage licenses issued in Philadelphia and nearby towns to residents 
of Philadelphia revealed that more than one-half (51.94 per cent) 
were granted to individuals living within 20 blocks of each other.®” 
There appeared to be a distinct relationship between the distance 
separating the two parties and the decrease in number of marriages. 
The author is careful not to attempt to assess the importance of 
this residential propinquity as compared with such other impor¬ 
tant factors as similarity of economic status, nationality, race, and 
social class. Using the same methods as Bossard, Abrams dis¬ 
covered that there were actually more marriages of persons living 
within five blocks of each other in 1931 than in the years 1885, 


1905, and 1915.^” 

Similar results were found in the Kennedy study of residents of 
New Haven.^i Between 1931 and 1940, the percentage of newly 
married New Haven residents who lived within 20 blocks of each 
other increased from approximately 64 per cent to 76 per cent. 
The possible reasons for this increase lie not so much in residential 
propinquity per se as in the fact that residential propinquity is 


38 Baber. Ray E., op. cit., pages 187 ff. 

39 Bossard, James H. S., “Residential Propinquity as a Factor in Marriage 
Selection,” American Journal of Sociology, 38:219-224 (September, 1932). 

■*9 Abrams, Ray H., “Residential Propinquity as a Factor in Marriage 

Selection: Fifty Year Trends in Philadelphia,” American Sociological Review 
8:288-294 (June, 1943). 
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itself a reflection of the racial, nationality, social, and economic 
characteristics of the ecological areas of a city. Groups like the 
Negroes, Jews, and Italians tend to marry within their in-group, 
and such groups tend to be segregated in definite areas. This 
would seem to indicate that proximity of residence is a secondary 
rather than a primary factor in marital choice. 

Where men and women are brought together as a result of their 
work, individuals engaged in similar occupations show a higher 
rate of marriage than would be expected on the basis of chance 
factors. This tendency was demonstrated many years ago by the 
Marvin analysis *- of some 49,000 marriages in Philadelphia. A 
study of 583 marriage licenses issued by the Marriage License 
Bureau of Lehigh County, Pennsylvania showed residential 
,propinquity similar to the Bossard study. Considered from the 
•point of view of occupational relationships, the laborers and un- 
rskilled workers showed the largest proportion of marriages where 
‘the partners lived within five blocks of each other. On the other 
hand, the clerical, business, and professional groups had the highest 
percentages living more than a mile apart. From this investiga¬ 
tion, we may tentatively conclude that not only is the degree of 
mobility of the higher social and economic classes greater but also 
that this higher mobility negates to a certain extent the importance 
of residential propinquity in the selection of a marital partner. 

(3) Other Factors. None of the factors previously mentioned in 
the choice of' a marital partner can be reduced to precise quandta- 
tive terms. Failure to measure the correlation of two conditions 
while holding all other factors constant does not mean, however, 
that there is no relationship. The conditioning of the individual 
personality in the family must have some bearing on the future 
marriage choice, if the dynamic concept of personality has any 
validity. The direct influence which parents exert on the choices 
made by their children is equally present. The restrictive provi- 
sions inherent in such modern definitions ot exogamy as the prohibi- 
tion of interracial marriages further limit the choice. Re igious 
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affiliation; age-grouping; the relative proportions of the sexes living 
in defined geographical regions who are in the marriageable age 
group; the average age differentials between bride and groom; the 
disappearance of neighborhood and community controls and their 
replacement by The anonymity of city life with its absence of op¬ 
portunities for favorable associations of the sexes; and finally 
questions of residential and occupational propinquity—all of these 
serve as limiting factors in marital selection. 

One other hypothesis requires mention, which is sufficiently broad 
to include many of the factors already discussed, as well as others 
that have not been treated. That is the problem of assortative mat¬ 
ing, or homogamy^ versus heterogamy. In the choice of a life 
partner, does an individual—because of his own physiological,- 
psychological and social characteristics—tend to select one who has 
similar characteristics? Or is the opposite mechanism at work— 
the tendency to choose one who is dissimilar? Does “like attract 
like,” or do “opposites attract”? Whatever the final decision on 
this question, there is certainly a kind of over-all determinative 
factor in the direction of attention of young people to each other 
in the courtship period. 

The studies of the union of individuals with abnormal charac¬ 
teristics may throw some light on the question of homogamy versus 
heterogamy. There is a strong attraction between individuals 
having a common physical defect such as deafness. It has been 
stated that “persons with pronounced neurotic or psychopathic tend¬ 
encies are likely to marry others who are equally maladjusted.” ** 
Apart from the abnormal, the general consensus arising from studies 
of similar physiological and psychological characteristics between 
marital partners is that like individuals tend to be attracted to 
each other. Many of the conclusions derived from these studies 
are partially nullified because they have been made on people al¬ 
ready married. The observed similarities may be, in part at least, 
the result of marriage rather than the reason for mutual initial 
attraction. To avoid this common error, Burgess and Wallin con¬ 
ducted a study on the basis of evidence received from one thousand 
engaged couples.^® They concentrated on the social rather than 


44 Waller, Willard, op. ciU, page 297. 
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on the physiological and psychological characteristics of the individ¬ 
uals involved. They concluded that in such social characteristics 
as religious affiliation, family background, courtship behavior, con¬ 
ceptions of marriage, social participation, and family relationships, 
there is a pronounced tendency to assortative mating. In all the 
factors studied, they discovered a higher actual than expected num¬ 
ber of assortative unions. For them this was conclusive evidence 
that likes tend to be attracted to each other. 

Romance and the Engagement. A romantic marriage is one 
in which two young people who have known each other for a com¬ 
paratively short time rush into matrimony after a whirlwind court¬ 
ship with little or no preliminary period of engagement. The cul¬ 
tural expectation of “love at first sight” carries the unmistakable 
implication that when one sees the ideal mate he should marry her 
in the shortest possible time. In the Burgess and Cottrell study, 
such a marriage was found to have considerably less chance of suc¬ 
cess than one in which the couple had known each other for several 
years, during which time they had had ample opportunity to be¬ 
come acquainted under a variety of circumstances. Congeniality 
of interests, similarity of values, reciprocity of affection, and many 
other important factors for future marital harmony can apparently 
be determined with greater certainty in a period of months or years 
than one of days or weeks. An affirmative relationship thus ap¬ 
parently exists between a long engagement and the success or failure 
of the marriage. Of the 526 couples in the Burgess and Cottrell 
study, those who went together less than a year had the highest 
proportion of poor adjustment scores and a lower-than-average per¬ 
centage of good adjustments.*® Those who had been going to¬ 
gether from one to three years had average scores, whereas those 
whose period of association exceeded three years had the best 
marital adjustment records. Similar results were found with re¬ 
spect to the length of the engagement period. They discovered a 
steady and persistent decrease in “poor” adjustment scores, ranging 
from those whose engagement was of less than three nionths dura¬ 
tion to those where it lasted two years or longer. Their conclusion 
was that “companionship tested by time appears therefore to be a 


*6 Burgess, Ernest W.. and Cottrell. Leonard S.. Jn. Predicting Success 
Failure in Marriage, pages 164 ff. New York: Prentice-HaU. Inc., 1939. 
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better basis for successful marriage than the emotional feeling of 

certainty inspired by short-lived romantic love.” 

The evidence derived from the Terman study on this point is 
substantially different.^® Although the mean happiness scores for 
the wives who had been acquainted with their future husbands less 
than a year were slightly lower than for those acquainted more than 
a year, from periods of one year to eight or more years of acquaint¬ 
ance the means did not vary appreciably. Husbands with three or 
more years acquaintance had a somewhat higher score than those 
with less than three years, but the differences were not great. 
There appeared, in other words, an ‘‘almost negligible relationship 
between marital happiness and length of pre-marital acquaintance. 
‘Right’ judgments are about as likely to be made within the first 
year of acquaintance as thereafter, the evidence for this being some¬ 
what stronger for the wives than for the husbands.” Despite this 
apparent disagreement on the length of engagement, both studies 
are in agreement on the unsatisfactory character of the very ‘‘roman¬ 
tic” engagement and marriage after a few days or weeks. In both 
studies, couples with brief periods of premarital acquaintance and 
t^ery short engagements had low' happiness or adjustment scores. 
The old American custom of ‘‘keeping company” for at least several 
months before marriage may not be particularly romantic, but it 
indicates a considerable degree of folk wisdom. • 

Another element in the romantic complex is that young people in 
love should marry in spite of parental objections and even in defi¬ 
ance of such warnings of the allegedly undesirably qualities of the 
intended spouse. Where would Romeo and Juliet have been if 
they had heeded the prudent warnings xDf their families and for-' 
feited the dangerous joys of romance? They would in all pi obability 
have died at a ripe old age in their beds, respected members of the 
local bourgeoisie. Burgess and Cottrell found that those marriages 
which had the bjessing and cooperation of all four parents tended 
to be more successful than those completely disregarding parental 
forebodings. The boys and girls who, like the lovers of the houses 
of Montague and Capulet, married against the best judgment of 
their parents were somewhat less fortunate in their marital ex^ 

*7 Burgess, Ernest W., and Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr., op. cit., page 168. 

*8 Terman, Lewis M., et al., op. cit., pages 197 ff. 
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pel iences.®o Considerations of prudence, rather than romance, ap¬ 
parently presage a successful marriage. ’ ^ 

This does not mean that individuals who marry in opposition to 
their parents’ wishes are therefore inevitably doomed to marital 
failine. In Popenoe s analysis of 738 cases of elopements, he dis- 
coveied that approximately half of the couples resorted to this 
maneuver as a direct result of parental objection.®^ Of the 348 
cases who married against parental opposition, however, he regarded 
1 j 8 or 4j per cent of the total as happy marriages, 162 as unsuc¬ 
cessful, and 28 as doubtful. Other reasons for elopement were; 
(1) avoiding publicity or calling excessive attention to the marriage 
in cases of movie actors or actresses; (2) the desire to avoid the 
burdensome expense of a formal wedding; (3) pregnancy; and (4) the 
type of elopement associated with drinking or thrill-seeking. Such 
an analysis of individual case histories together with a judgment 


of the success or failure of the marriage contains considerable sub¬ 
jective evaluation that qualifies any statistical generalizations. 
Popenoe concludes that the possible success of such marriages may 
be judged in terms of the characteristics of the individuals and the 
situational factors causing their choice rather than the absence of 
the accepted ceremony. 
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Marital Interaction 


The Wedding. Society regards the change in status of individ¬ 
uals who marry of sufficient importance to insist on adequate 
publicity and reasonable uniformity in making this important 
transition. This vital concern with marriage is evidenced in such 
things as the granting of a license, the designation of officials em¬ 
powered’to perform the ceremony, and the importance of recording 
the actual marriage. In the development of Western culture, the 
Church has regarded the marriage step as of surpassing import in 
the life of the individual. The Church historically moved from 
mere’optional benediction of the new union to the bride-mass and 
then to the final incorporation of this rite into its sacramental 
system.^ Although the sacramental character of marriage has lost 
its meaning for many people in the modern world, marriage is still 
one of the major crises in life. 

Two corollaries arise from this fact. The first is the emergence 
of both laws and folkways to cover all phases of marriage. Among 
the folkways are bachelor dinners, showers for the bride, invitations, 
receptions, rehearsals, etiquette concerning dress, the wedding cake, 
the bridal bouquet, the music, confetti, rice, and the flight. In 
themselves these social rituals are of interest only to the student of 
historical or comparative folkways. Their significance in this dis¬ 
cussion is that their wide proliferation indicates that marriage is a 


1 Howard, George F., A History of Matrimonial Institutions (Three Volumes), 
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matter of tremendous social and individual concern. The second 
corollary is that the marriage ceremony, whether formal and elab¬ 
orate or informal and simple, may be significant in the subsequent 
marital relationships, even though it was not so at the time of the 
wedding. Since this discussion is chiefly concerned with the interac¬ 
tion of personalities, this aspect is of greater import than the laws 
and folkways. 

Any highly charged emotional experience leaves an imprint on 
the personality pattern in direct relationship to its intensity. From 
the point of view of the economist, the extravagance and conspicu¬ 
ous consumption associated with an elaborate wedding may appear 
to be a form of conspicuous waste.^ Such a display may reflect the 
deep-seated wishes of the bride’s mother for social prestige, rather 
than the desires of the bride and groom. Whatever the reasons, 
it is customarily considered desirable to surround marriages with 
an elaboration of ceremonies and festivities. It should not be in¬ 
ferred that the more dramatic the entrance to marriage, the more 
likelihood there is for successful marital adjustment. If marital life 
proves to be reasonably successful, however, then the pleasant asso¬ 
ciations surrounding the wedding day will constitute the subject of 
an infinite number of conversations making for marital amity. 

This can be as true of a simple ceremony as of an elaborate one, 
although the latter ordinarily carries more emotional content. 
Occasionally a couple on reaching their fiftieth wedding anniver¬ 
sary will desire a re-enactment of the marriage ceremony. This 
might lead the cynic to accuse the couple of senile sentimentalism. 
From their own point of view, however, the memories of the initial 
marriage constituted a factor in fifty years of marital accord. The 
reverse may of course be equally true. For that marriage charac¬ 
terized by disharmony, the retrospective examination of the wedding 
day may be concentrated on attendant disagreements and bicker¬ 
ings and hence be a factor contributing to marital discord. Like¬ 
wise, it follows that the more elaborate and more dramatic the 
ceremonies, the greater will be the possibility of deep-seated un¬ 
pleasant recollections. 

The Honeymoon. An almost universal practice in present-day 
society is that the marriage ceremony shall be followed immediately 

2 C/. Timmons, B. F., “The Cost of Weddings,” American Sociological Re¬ 
view, 4:224-233 (April, 1939). 
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by a wedding trip. When this is not possible, the individuals may 
postpone it, and when circumstances permit they may take a sub¬ 
sequent vacation together or a “delayed honeymoon.” Realists 
condemn the honeymoon custom without qualification. It is all 
very well, they contend, to accept the eccentric behavior of two 
young people in love. But marriage is a different situation. Here 
the realities of daily living together must be faced, and the sooner 
the better so far as mutual adjustment is concerned. Instead of 
facing the facts, however, we encourage the prolongation of the 
premarital era by insisting that young people go off by themselves 
and live in a dream world of complete mutual absorption to the 
exclusion of all else. As a result, married life begins on such a 
plane of artificiality as will probably never be experienced again 
in all the years to follow. So intense are the happenings of the 
honeymoon that the root of the failure of many marriages lies in 
this period, even before the initial realities of marital adjustment 
have been faced. 

These contentions do not go unanswered. Many persons justify 
the practice as a valuable way in which to begin marital life. Since 
married adjustment must be the result of intimate, face-to-face 
contacts, they maintain, what could be better than to initiate these 
adjustments under circumstances where the influence of old 
friends, the interference of relatives and in-laws, and worry over 
money and the job are completely removed? Married life creates 
a new and untried situation. Such a new relationship calls for a 
partial or complete severance from old ways, former patterns of 
behavior, and previous companions. The most effective way of 
achieving this emancipation is not by a slow and devious route but 
rather by such a radical device as the wedding trip. For every 
case of marital discord that can be attributed to emotional shocks 
during the initial weeks of marriage, the proponents conclude, sev¬ 
eral can be adduced to demonstrate that the wedding trip furnished 
an appropriate setting for the initiation of mutually satisfying pat¬ 
terns of adaptation. 

To take sides in this argument is futile. The defenders are 
undoubtedly marshaling their data to rationalize existing ways of 
behaving, whereas the attackers are equally fatuous in thinking 
they can apply the cold light of reason to an irrational custom. 
There is no doubt that many marital breakdowns can be traced to 
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traumas experienced during the early days of marriage. But it is 
questionable whether such conditions are inherent in the wedding 
trip, or arise from personality elements that would have led to the 
same troubles had there been no flight. Marriage clearly involves 
definite breaks with the past of both individuals involved. It is 
questionable, however, whether such new adaptations could not be 
accomplished more effectively under normal conditions rather than 
in the emotionally charged atmosphere of the wedding trip.® 

Romance and Reality. The premarital period is characterized 
by attitudes of mutual adoration and idealization.'* Each one has 
unconsciously put his best foot forward, and each is exalted at the 
dream image of himself which he knows the other entertains. But 
marriage is a situation in which the true personality must be ac¬ 
cepted as it is. After the wedding, there is less effort, conscious or 
unconscious, to conceal deep-seated habits, or idiosyncrasies that 
may be irritating to the other. There is also less stimulation to 
keep intact the partner’s picture of perfection in view of the changed 
character of the relationship. Marriage offers a lifelong stage, on 
which the actors cannot put on a perpetual show. 

This appreciation that the romantic idealizations of the court¬ 
ship period are rudely shattered on the rocks of marital realities 
is comparatively new. Like all new ideas, it has led to erroneous 
deductions. Since the root of initial marital difficulties allegedly 
lies in the romantic complex, it is contended that romance should 
be eliminated or modified and its place be taken by a more realistic 
attitude toward marriage. Such an argument is absurd. Folkways 
are not changed by the arbitrary decrees of rationalists. Even if it 
were possible to eliminate or modify romance, this would produce 
changes in other folkways and mores which these proponents do not 
see. Suppose, for the moment, that we accept the notion that 
romantic idealization is the psychological response to the social 
thwarting of the individual’s sex drive. Any radical modification 
in the traits collectively called romance must then follow a radical 
change in present sex mores from relatively rigid suppression to a 


3 Groves, Ernest R., Marriage (Revised Edition). New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1941. 

^For a description of the characteristic elements in the romantic pattern, see 
Gross, Llewellyn, “A Belief Pattern Scale for Measuring Attitudes Toward 
Romanticism,” American Sociological Review, 9:463-472 (October, 1944). 
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comparatively casual attitude toward sex expression. Even with 
any other explanation of romantic idealization, it still follows that 


this complex is so intertwined with other customs that change is 
not possible in a merely unilateral direction. 


Even if it were possible to obliterate romance from contemporary 
culture without changing other aspects of the pattern, it is ques¬ 
tionable whether the baby would not be thrown out with the bath. 


Granted that an exaggerated romanticism makes the adjustment to 
marital realities difficult, a similar but less intense feeling tends to 


cushion the shock of initial marital reaction. This statement is 


no more paradoxical than life itself. Excessive romantic feelings 
may encounter realities with such violent shocks as to make their 
acceptance difficult if not impossible. On . the other hand, the first 
year of marital interaction is unquestionably as difficult as it is 
crucial in forming the habit patterns of later marital experience. 
The very word “romance” connotes pleasurable emotional feelings 
and the sense of well-being. Such an atmosphere is a favorable 
milieu for the mutual forbearance so essential to inaugurating an 
interacting habit system on which the lifelong partnership depends. 
As the premarital euphoria declines in importance in married life, 
these early habits will have become crystallized into a pattern of 

living. 

Every reasonably successful marriage is said by Waller to reach 
a “dead level of interaction.” ® This choice of words may have 
been a conscious attempt to shock the reader into appreciating that 
a balance is struck in marriage which must of necessity become 
stabilized. No greater hazard faces modern marriage than the 
failure to understand that lifelong marital interaction cannot be 
maintained on the dizzy emotional heights characteristic of the 
courtship period.® This is not to say that a modicum of romance 
cannot be continued throughout marital life. The super-critics 
would presumably abolish the observance of anniversaries, birth¬ 
days, and such other occasions as give opportunity for some expres¬ 
sion of romantic feelings. This argument may be understood on 
purely intellectual grounds, but it is certainly not based upon hu- 


Waller. Willard, The Family, pages 396 ff. New York: The Dryden Press, 

Mayo, Elton, “Should Marriage be Monotonous?”. Harper’s Magazine, 
' 151:420-427 (September, 1925). 
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man beings as they really are. A completely rational individual 
would be an automaton, a completely emotional one a candidate 
for a mental hospital. Human beings could, it is true, be con¬ 
siderably more rational than they are without danger of becoming 
automatons, but such an advancement is unlikely. For some time 
to come, sentiment rather than reason will continue to be the well- 
spring of much of human activity. 

Marriage and Conjugal Affection. Many disillusioned roman¬ 
tics experience the inevitable waning of the fires of romantic rap¬ 
ture that characterized their relationships during courtship and the 
first months or years of niarriage. Without realizing that there is 
something fundamental in the interaction of husband and wife not 
pictured in the average film or magazine story, many of these 
saddened romantics conclude that their marriage has not been a 
success because they are unable to continue the initial ecstatic 
sentiments. For many of these couples, the divorce court seems the 
only solution to their personal problem. This failure to under¬ 
stand the realities of marriage contributes more than its share to 
the rising divorce rate. To be successful over the years, marriage 
must be based upon something more than romantic love. That 
something is conjugal affection. 

“The notion,” remarks Sumner, “that a man’s wife is the nearest 
person in the world to him is a relatively modern notion, and one 
which is restricted to a comparatively small part of the human 
race.” ^ That part of the race so affected includes the nations of 
northern and western Europe in which the elements of the romantic 
complex were first found. Scandinavia, England, and Germany, in 
varying degrees, come in the category of nations in which the con¬ 
cept of marital companionship has reached a high degree of de¬ 
velopment. But the United States, with its insistence upon the 
happiness, companionship, and compatibility of marriage, takes 
the lead in this sentiment. In this country, husband and wife are 
expected to be (and often are) all things to one another—lovers, 
friends, companions, confidants, nurses, and all the other intimate 
roles that bind two persons together. Conjugal affection may or 
may not follow romantic love as a couple settles down to the in¬ 
timacy of married life. When this development does not spon- 

* ■ ■ ■ ■ % 

7 Sumner, William Graham, Folkways, page 364. Boston: Ginn and Com¬ 
pany, 1906, 
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taneously take place, when all the two have to go on is a waning 

romantic attraction, the relationship may be in danger of eventual 
dissolution.® 


Sumner has given us a succinct description of conjugal affection. 
“It is based,” he avers, “on esteem, confidence, and habit ... It 
depends on the way in which each pair arranges its affairs, de¬ 
velops its sentiments, and forms its habits.” » This reciprocal rela¬ 
tionship is not an easy matter. “Conjugal affection,” continues 
Sumner, “makes great demands on the good sense, spirit of ac¬ 
commodation, and good nature of each. These are very great pre¬ 
conditions. It is no wonder that they often fail.” Even under 
the most propitious circumstances, the permanent and intimate 
relationship of marriage presents considerable adjustment difficulty. 
This problem is complicated by the false expectations with which 
many young people enter it. The more extravagant the expecta¬ 
tions, the greater the chance for disappointment. Many marriages 
are unable to survive this disappointment. 

Conjugal affection is the name given to cover a variety of social 
attitudes that comprise a permanently happy marriage. These at¬ 
titudes by their very nature are recipiocal, since they evolve from 
the close and continuous interaction of two persons over a long 
period. A husband cannot have conjugal affection for his wife if 
she does not reciprocate, since much of his affection arises from a 
realization of a similar sentiment in her. Nor can complete com 
jugal affection (as hereinunder defined) exist in a family in which 
the wife looks upon the husband as a superior being and he 
majestically accepts her veneration. Mutual respect, sympathy, 
and treatment of the other as an end in himself rather than a means 
to an end are other elements without which conjugal affection 
cannot exist. We shall examine the process of marital interaction 
in more extensive terms in order to isolate the principal elements 

making up conjugal affection.^ 

(1) Personal interaction. The family as a unity of interacting 
personalities” implies a dynamic relationship arising from the 


8 C/. Folsom. Joseph K., "Love and Courtship,” Chapter 8 in Hill, Reuben 
and Becker, Howard (Editors), Marriage and the Family, pages 167-168. Boston 

D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. 

0 Sumner, William Graham, op. cit., page 363. 


n In'the following discussion, the authors have amplified certain of the in¬ 
sights developed by Willard Waller, op. cit., Chapter 15, "Marriage Solidarity. 
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social interaction between its principal members.^^ The family 
includes the multiple relationships between parents and children 
and between siblings, which have been considered elsewhere. We 
are concerned here primarily with the congeries of sentiments be¬ 
tween husband and wife which follows and replaces romantic love. 
The interpersonal relations between husband and wife are founded 
upon the ideal of marital solidarity, and the presence of the ideal 
establishes social expectations that make the individuals receptive 
to the maintenance of this close grouping. 

Before any such sentiments can develop out of the interaction of 
husband and wife, however, interaction itself must take place. 
Communication is the essence of such a process—not the half- 
grunted monosyllables over the morning paper, but interpersonal 
communication on matters of deep concern to marriage partners 
and their mutual roles. “Talking things over” is the most im¬ 
portant part of such a relationship, for in this way husband and 
wife enhance their participation in the joint enterprise of marriage. 
Menninger maintains that an important reason for the high divorce 
rate among the Anglo-Saxon peoples, as compared to the more 
volatile Latins, is (quite apart from religious considerations) the 
cultural tradition of sulky and dignified silence instead of the 
cathartic discussion of family matters. “The reason,” he suggests, 
“that the course of true love never does run smoothly is the fact 
that true love can endure only if the provocations of anger and 
resentment which inevitably develop are freely expressed and dis¬ 
cussed and readjusted to.” This does not mean quarrelsome 
wrangling, but rather the encouragement of personal intimacy 
through communication on all the personal questions whose dis¬ 
cussion provides psychological release and whose inhibition causes 
frustration. 

The basis of any marriage—whether deepening with the passing 
years or becoming increasingly tenuous under the corrosive force 
of marital frustrations—lies in thousands of relationships between 
two people. These contacts lay the foundation for the common 
values, the similar definitions of important situations, and the in¬ 
tricate network of habits that increasingly unite the couple with 

12 Burgess, Ernest W., “The Family as a Unity of Interacting Personalities,” 
The Family, 7:3-9 (March, 1926). 

18 Menninger, Karl, Love Against Hate, page 274. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1942. 
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the passing years. The direction this effort takes, the kind of 
marriage that eventuates from such personal interaction, is the 
work of the two individuals most directly involved. The success 
of marriage in our society is almost entirely an individual effort, 
even as the initial choice is supremely individualistic. All other 
social agencies—families, neighbors, the church, the state—are 
warned off. The interaction is personal, and the marriage stands 
or falls on this effort.^^ 

(2) Personal participafion. Married couples naturally partici¬ 
pate jointly in many conventional social relationships. Husbands 
are seldom invited to certain functions without their wives and 
vice versa. Such participation has' an important influence upon 
conjugal affection or the lack of it. If husband and wife have 
essentially similar cultural backgrounds, possess the same relative 
intellectual capacities and interests, and consider the same things 
important, their participation in group activities will intensify their 
affection. If none of these conditions exists, if the friends and 
activities of one bore or disgust the other, the resulting participa¬ 
tion will be less than felicitous and the degree of conjugal affection 
less than hoped. Given an initial companionship and the desire 
to grow together, one member may develop interests considered 
valuable or necessary by the other, thus increasing the range of 
joint participation. Such interests may conceivably be productive 
of increased friction {i.e., if they quarrel consistently at bridge), but 
in general the greater the degree of mutual participation the more 
inner resources the marriage will have and the deeper the conjugal 

affection.^® 

This element of personal participation seems on the whole to 
be lacking in the marriages of Middletown. Men and women tend 
to live their leisure hours as well as their working hours apart. 
One Middletown housewife remarks that “I have gradually with¬ 
drawn from the social activities of the wives of my husbands 
business associates because most of these women seem absorbed in 
activities that do not include their husbands. That is just the sort 
of thing,” she continues, “that leads to the break-up of families and 
I don’t see why I and my family should be exempt from the things 


14 Waller, Willard, op. cit., pages 383-387. 

15 Ibid., pag^ 388-389. 
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that befall other people.” In many families, the degree of per¬ 
sonal interaction between husband and wife is at an absolute 
minimum. One wife remarks plaintively in this connection; “My 
husband never reads anything but newspapers ... He is very 
busy all day and when he gets home at night he just settles down 
with the paper and his cigar and the radio and just rests. 
Under such conditions, conjugal affection is at best a somewhat 

negative affair. 

(3) Personal habituation. “Mere prolonged association with any 
decent person” it has been suggested, “creates in most of us a tepid 
affection.” This statement represents the least common de¬ 
nominator of conjugal affection in that any two persons, no matter 
how divergent their personalities, values, and habits, can probably 
develop a minimum of mutual affection merely through force of 
habit. No two such people can be totally out of sympathy with 
everything the other says or does; the habitual pattern of shared 
experiences inevitably produces at least a “tepid affection.” The 
conjugal affection of a happy marriage is, however, much more 
than this. The hundreds of habitual relationships bind the couple 
together more closely than any other single force. As they come 
to know each other more intimately and their behavior becomes 
unconsciously routinized, husband and wife become mutually in¬ 
dispensable. Each has his or her own duties, responsibilities, and 
prerogatives, tacitly arranged through trial and error. Because of 
this acceptance, each comes to count on the other. 

The habitual relationships between husband and wife have a 
generally salubrious effect upon marriage, although the romantic 
would be supremely shocked at such a thought. Habit implies 
monotony, which, contrary to the general opinion, is a good thing. 
“The speedy achievement of a high level of monotony,” says Mayo, 
“is absolutely necessary to successful marriages . . . To the young 
and ardent I have no doubt that middle-aged matrimony seems 
unduly monotonous. To those who are middle-aged and happy 
it seems to hold a serenity and a complexity of interests that com- 


i«Lynd, Robert S., and Lynd, Helen M., Middletown, page 119. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1929. 
iilbid. 

18 Gerould, Katharine Fullerton, “Romantic Divorce," Scribner’s Magazine, 
88:485-492, page 490 (November, 1930). 
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pares well with the passing fevers of youth.” The romantic in¬ 
fatuation of two young people is an exciting and ephemeral series 
of incidents marked by high emotional tension. A happy marriage 
is a permanent situation, made so by the cohesive force of thou¬ 
sands of individual and collective habits clustered about the daily 
business of life. As La Rochefoucauld long ago suggested, “There 
are good marriages, but there are no delicious ones.” 

In his analysis of the marital relationship. Waller suggests that 
the interlocked habit systems (of the married pair) are a great deal 
more stable than the habit system of the individual could ever be, 
and rest upon a different set of psychological mechanisms—certainly 
not upon mere routinization, rather upon the habit of adjusting 
to the situation created by the real or imaginary demands and ex¬ 
pectations of others.” Husband and wife become accustomed to 
one another and work out mutually accepted patterns of behavior, 
which become incorporated in the personality of each one. Close 
mutual association over a long period may bring about significant 
changes in personality, as husband and wife become more alike 
in personal tastes, interests, and attitudes.^i The tiny threads 
of habit gradually become ropes and then cables. Conjugal af¬ 
fection is solidly supported by these bonds. 

(4) Personal consensus. The stereotype has survived in popular 
mythology that, in the patriarchal family, the husband makes all 
the important decisions. This canard is so palpably false that 
even such a realistic people as the French, who operate under a 
reasonable facsimile of the patriarchal system, do not even bother 
to deny it. The husband unquestionably makes many important 
decisions in those cultures where remnants of the patriarchal sys¬ 
tem have lingered on. But a married couple make hundreds of 
decisions every week, ranging in importance from what movie they 
will see, if any, to whether the husband should quit his job and 
look for another. Many of these decisions are made primarily 
by the wife, and it is eminently fitting that they should be. Many 
more are made by the husband, since they come within his special 
competence. Others are made by a process of intellectual syn¬ 
thesis, the nature of which is not always perceptible, even to the 


18 Mayo, Elton, op. cit., page 420. 

2 D Waller. Willard, op. cit., page 391. . , - i » 

21 Cf. Schooley, Mary, "Personality Resemblances Among Mamed Couple, 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 31:340-47 (October-December. 1936). 
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participants. The degree of consensus in these decisions is itself 
a function of the general character of the marriage. If the other 
hallmarks of conjugal affection are present, consensus on important 

questions will follow as a matter of course. 

It is thus almost a truism to point out that one of^ the charac¬ 
teristics of conjugal affection is the intimate consultation between 
husband and wife when arriving at a consensus on some matter 
intimately concerning them both. When each party ^treats the 
other as a responsible adult, whose opinion on important (and 
unimportant) matters should be consulted (although not always 
followed), conjugal affection is generally found to be strongly de¬ 
veloped. This democratic method is essentially an effect rather 
than a cause of conjugal affection. It is also an important thera¬ 
peutic device for the husband and wife.^^ If the couple have 
mbstantially the same attitudes and values, if their temperaments 
are reasonably compatible, the personal give-and-take of democratic 
consensus will follow more or less automatically. Whether a cause 
or a concomitant, however, such a general attitude is an important 

constituent o£ conjugal affection.-® 

(5) Personal friendship. A final sentiment in conjugal affection 
is the simple fact of personal friendship.^^ Many families ap¬ 
parently seldom experience this sentiment. “In general,“ the au¬ 
thors of Middletown point out, “a high degree of companionship 
is not regarded as essential for marriage. There appears to be 
between Middletown husbands and wives of all classes when 
gathered together in informal leisure-time groups relatively little 
spontaneous community of interest.” This lack of interest often 
involves the gravitation of the men and women into two distinct 
groups. The same sort of physical and psychological withdrawal 
may take place when husband and wife are alone, with the simple, 
friendly intercourse between comrades conspicuously absent. Hus¬ 
bands and wives who do not sincerely enjoy one another's company 
are massing one of the most satisfactory experiences in life. 

When this element of personal friendship forms an integral part 


22 Menninger, Karl, op. cit., pages 274-275. 

23 Waller, Willard, op. cit., pages 399-401. 

24 Cf. Howson, J. Howard, ‘'Emdtional Maturity and the Approach to Mar¬ 
riage,” in Folsom. Joseph K. (Editor), Plan for Marriage, pages 58-71. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1938. 

25Lynd, Robert S., and Lynd, Helen M., op. cit., page 118. * 
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of the family relationship, the culmination of conjugal afEection is 
reached. With the passing of the years, husband and wife become 
the best friends either one ever had. Life without the other be¬ 
comes increasingly difficult to conceive. As the two grow together, 
they confide their fears and hopes to each other and their interests 
become increasingly similar. This calm acceptance is in striking 
contrast to the first flush of romantic love, when two people cannot 
truly be friends because they do not have the ripening influence of 
years and decades spent together. Such a relationship is impossible 
to romantic lovers, who are still enthralled with the mystery and 
unfamiliarity of one another. When husband and wife have be¬ 
come friends in this sense, they cannot seriously entertain thoughts 
of divorce. You may divorce a lover with whom you are, for some 
reason, temporarily or permanently out of love. You do not 
divorce your best friend. 

Total Personality Involvement. Marital interaction involves 
the total personalities of husband and wife. When two people con¬ 
tract a marriage partnership, this means that two personalities, com¬ 


pounded of biological and inherent characteristics and twenty-odd 
years of conditioning in different groups, are about to initiate a new 
stage. Each personality will henceforth react upon the other to 
bring about an infinite variety of modifications in the life patterns 
of both. This position clearly invalidates any uni-factoral concep¬ 
tion of marital interaction based exclusively upon sex satisfaction. 


adequacy of income, personality similarities, or any other single 
factor or group of factors. In any consideration of marital adjust¬ 
ment or maladjustment, the total personality must be considered. 

This brings us to a dilemma in exposition. If marital relations 
at any particular moment represent the interaction of two whole 
personalities, then an adequate picture would necessarily represent 
those relations in their entirety. Such an undertaking is impos¬ 
sible because of the complexity of the factors involved. Marital 
interaction must therefore be viewed in terms of the factors rnaking 
for concord and discord. We discuss in this chapter some of the 
factors characterizing marital interaction on the level of concord. 
We shall reserve for later treatment those making for discord. 
Since there can be no sharp line between the elements making for * 
harmony and' those making for the reverse, some of the same fac¬ 
tors will be considered in both contexts. Although such a duplica- 
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tion leaves something to be desired in terms of logic, the facts of 
marital interaction demand it. Marriage, like other phases of life, 

cannot be considered purely in logical terms. 

Various attempts have been made to discover the general rela¬ 
tionship between the life experiences of the couple and the degree 
of accord in the resultant relationship.^® The two most ambitious 
attempts have been made by Terman and associates and by Burgess 
and Cottrell. In both cases, the approach consisted in securing a 
mass of data on the life histories of a selected group of married per¬ 
sons and relating these data to their happiness in marriage. The 
conclusions reached in the Terman study are interesting, since 
some of them contradict popular notions. The background factors 
which Terman regarded as most crucial to the ultimate degree of 

success of the union were: 

1. Superior happiness of parents. 

2. Childhood happiness. 

3. Lack of conflict with mother. 

4. Home discipline that was firm, not harsh. 

5. Strong attachment to mother. 

6. Strong attachment to father. 

7. Lack of conflict with father. 

8. Parental frankness about matters of sex. 

9. Infrequency and mildness of childhood punishment. 

10. Premarital attitude toward sex that was free from disgust 

or aversion. 

Factors which Terman found to be of little or no relationship to 
marital happiness were: 

L Income of family. 

2. Occupation of father. 

3. Presence or absence of children. 

4. Degree of religious training. 

5. Order of birth. 


26 Cf-. Terman, Lewis M., and Johnson, Winifred B., '‘Methodology and Re¬ 
sults ot Recent Studies in Marital Adjustment,” American Sociological Review, 
4:307-324 (June, 1939), for a survey of some of these early attempts. 

2T Terman, Lewis M., Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness, page 372. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938. 
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6. Number of opposite-sex siblings. 

7. Popularity during adolescence. 

8. Differences in age with spouse. 

9. Differences in education with spouse.^s 

The Burgess-Cottrell study found similar results in such matters 
as lack of conflict with father and mother, strong emotional attach¬ 
ments to father and mother, superior happiness of the parental 
union, and other factors associated with parental family condition¬ 
ing. In certain other respects the two investigations came to some¬ 
what different conclusions. The Terman study regarded as of 
slight importance such things as age at marriage, absolute amount 
of schooling, income, length of premarital acquaintance and length 
of engagement, whereas the Burgess-Cottrell study appears to re¬ 
gard these as having predictive value. In addition, certain items 
such as the premarital employment records of husband and wife, 
church attendance, membership in organizations, occupations, and 
friends were regarded as being related to marital success in the lat¬ 
ter study whereas they did not come within the purview of the 
Terman analysis. Although the differences between the results 
of the two studies are significant, more startling than the discrepan¬ 
cies is the amount of agreement. Both are convinced that the 
social environment of the individual’s parental family is of 
paramount importance in fashioning the type of personality that, 
on the adult level, will be capable of making satisfactory adapta¬ 
tion to another individual in marriage.^^ 

Happiness or success in marital adjustment seems to run in fam¬ 
ilies. This hypothesis was borne out by Popenoe and Wicks, who 
examined the records of 754 husbands and wives who came for 
consultation to the American Institute of Family Relations in Los 
Angeles. They found that about 45 per cent of the individuals 
came from unhappy family backgrounds. Since the very fact that 
they came to the Institute was evidence that they were having dif¬ 
ficulties, it might have been expected that an abnormally large 
proportion would have indicated family backgrounds that were not 


28 Ibid., pages 369-370. 

29 Burgess, Ernest W., and Cottrell, Leonard S., 
Failure in Marriage, especially Chapters 17 and 18. 
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conducive to later marital success. When this group was compared 
with a control group, it was found that of 2,635 young married 
people from happy homes 67 per cent turned out happily. Forty- 
three per cent of the marriages of 1,621 young people from un¬ 
happy homes, on the other hand, turned out unhappily. Rather 
close agreement thus existed between the unsuccessful marital 
couples who came to the Institute and the family backgrounds of 
the control group. This led the investigators to the tentative con¬ 
clusion that the advantages of a happy home are half again as 
great as those of an unhappy one in relation to the children’s 
chances of success in their own marriage.^® The analysts did not- 
attempt to measure the relative importance of temperament and 
other factors that may have a biological basis and those which 
could be attributed solely to the social environment of the parental 
family. Marital adjustment involves two whole personalities. If 
the' parental family environment were not an important predisposing 
factor to later adaptation, that fact would be the inexplicable 
mystery and not the reverse. 

Such studies result in generalizations of a statistical nature only. 
They conclude that m general the background influences on the 
marital partners are predisposing factors in successful or unsuccess¬ 
ful adjustment. Given a thousand reasonably comparable couples, 
those having good parental home environments will have a greater 
proportion in the successful-adjustment categories than those having 
unfavorable parental backgrounds. As a statistical generalization 
this is valuable, but as a predictive index it has only limited validity 
when applied to the individual couple. One or both members 
with an unfortunate parental situation may on that very account 
approach marriage with more serious determination to make it a 
success. Furthermore, the permutations and combinations of stimu¬ 
lation and response within marriage are themselves so infinite that 
to rule them out as important factors would be as biased as to state 
that personalities are set beyond recall at marriage. 

Factors in Marital Interaction: (1) Individual values. Each 
individual is a complex whole made up of habits, attitudes, senti¬ 
ments, and values. These elements do not exist as beads on a 
string, but present a definite order and interrelationship. No two 
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individuals have the same hierarchy of values, just as no two in¬ 
dividuals have the same physiological and mental traits. Every 
person is a more or less integrated whole acting in such a way as to 
i:eveal an underlying and relatively consistent pattern of life. His 
scheme of values will depend upon his native equipment plus the 
sum total of his life experiences. Some people have a passion for 
making money, a symbol of power in our culture. All other values 
such as honesty, friendship, and respect may be subordinated to this 
primary value. Another person is fundamentally a pacifist and 
will go to any lengths and sacrifice any other values to maintain 
peace with his fellows. And so it goes, with each individual scheme 
of life based upon a certain pattern of values. » 

A marriage is therefore suspect when the participants proudly 
announce that they have lived together for 25 years and “never 
quarreled once.” Quite apart from temperamental differences, the 
value-systems of two individuals inevitably differ in certain im¬ 
portant respects, which result in pronounced difference of opinion. 
As marriage partners look back over their most serious quarrels, they 
are often at a loss to remember the occasion or pretext therefor. An 
impartial judge with all the superficial facts at his disposal would 
decide that the majority of these disagreements were precipitated by 
relatively insignificant causes. This judgment would err in con¬ 
fusing superficial with basic causes, which in many cases rest upon 
different value-systems. The precipitating cause is often merely 
symbolic of an underlying value-differentiation. 

An abbreviated case history will illustrate the role of the value- 
system in marital interaction. Amos was a lawyer who, though 
well trained and widely traveled, had a deep-seated inferiority 
feeling for which he compensated by bluster and braggadoccio, by 
a dogmatic voice, and by bullying his wife and children, his secre¬ 
tary, and even on occasion his associates and clients. His wife 
Sarah was a strong and self-sufficient person, a competent mother 
of three children, and an efficient household manager of a modest 
family income. There was the norinal amount of friction over 
questions involving the children, in-laws, and family finances. But 
a really destructive quarrel occurred when Amos was leaving for 
a distant city to interview a large firm with which he hoped to be¬ 
come associated. Sarah suggested that during the interview he 
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should not talk much but let the others do most of the talking. This 
common-sense advice set off a violent quarrel, which could be under¬ 
stood only in terms of an unconscious attack upon the most effective 
device of the husband for guarding his own individuality. His 
value-system had been threatened by this remark of his wife, and 
he rushed emotionally to its aid. 

(2) Sex relations. The literature on sexual adjustment in 
marital interaction is vast and variegated. This is not an attempt 
to add to it. The subject is so important that it has been considered 
in different contexts throughout this book. We merely wish to 
suggest here that the role of sexual gratification, in its more 
restricted sense, is only one of a number of factors in marital inter¬ 
action. On the basis of his researches, Terman concludes that “The 
sexologist is not wholly wrong, but it is pretty certain that his 
emphasis has been overdone. There is more to marriage than the 
sexual embrace.” The sex act has become the symbol of a com¬ 
plete marital union, both spiritual and physical, if such a dichotomy' 
is valid. Much has been made in recent years, following the gradual 
emancipation from prurient prudery on such matters, of sexual 
adjustment, sexual compatibility, and sexual ecstasy in marriage.®- 
Many persons have gone so far as to maintain that the sex element is 
the most important factor in marital interaction and without an 
adequate (or even an extremely happy) adjustment the marriage 
is a second-rate affair. 

We wish to enter a demurrer to this position. Although frequent 
and ecstatic sex relationships in marriage may indeed gild the lily, 
as it were, and provide extreme mutual satisfactiorf, this is not the 
essence of marital interaction. Most of the hours spent together, 
particularly during the middle and later years, bear no relation 
to sexual gratification, unless that term be so extended as to become 
meaningless. Furthermore, as Waller points out, “it (the sex act) 
sometimes stands out as the only factor which holds a really bad 
marriage together (and) . . . frequently persists after the marriage 
itself has been broken.” The mutual pleasure symbolized by 


31 Terman, Lewis M., et aL, op. cit., page 247. 

32 C/. Hamilton, G. V., and MacGowan, Kenneth, What is Wrong With 
Mairiage? New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 1929. 

33 Waller, Willard, op^ cit., page 394. 
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the sex act is an important element in marital interaction. But 

other and more tranquil .pleasures are, in the long run, more im 
portant.®^ 

Although modern man lives in a cultural setting which histor¬ 
ical circumstances and religious taboos have overlaid with an intense 
sexual preoccupation, marriage can still not be successfully estab¬ 
lished on the sole foundation of sex relations. “There is,’’ say 
Sumner and Keller, “. . . nothing in the physical sex-relation which 
could render union enduring. It is transient, episodical, not cal¬ 
culated to support ‘the heavy burden of the social order’; it is of the 
moment and may be succeeded by repulsion ... If it were the 
only ground of marriage, then when it passed there would be no 
marriage ... It cannot rank with the other socializing forces in 
the steadiness of its pressure.’’ 3® This is not to discount the im¬ 
portance of sex relationships in marital interaction or suggest that it 
can take place harmoniously without considerable accord in this 
important field of emotional contact. But sex without any of the 
other factors in conjugal affection is an insufficient foundation for 
a permanent marriage. 

Normal sex relationships may be complicated by psychological or 
emotional conditions leading to such powerful inhibitions as to 
make sexual intercourse exceedingly painful if not impossible. 
Such a condition may arise from such factors as a severe trauma 
associated with sex prior to marriage, defective sex education from 
a mother whose own experiences had led to her own negative con¬ 
ditioning, general emotional imbalance, or initial sex experiences 
within marriage causing a traumatic shock. In situations such as 
these, intelligent appreciation by the marital pair frequently can 
lead to a resolution of the difficulty, and where this is ineffective 
resort can be had to psychiatric assistance. In the absence of any 
powerful inhibitions existent at the time of marriage, initial sex 
experiences may also lead to resistance and revulsion on the part of 
the wife. Lack of mutual understanding, extreme brutality, or the 
consequences of premarital sex experiences constitute some of the 
causes leading to unfortunate results. Frigidity may be a conse- 

34 Cf. Burgess, Ernest W., and Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr., op. cit., Chapter, 12, 

“The Sexual Factor.” . , c # 

3 .". Sumner. William Graham, and Keller. Albert G.. The Science of Society, 

Volume III, page 1497. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1928. 
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quence o£ marital experience. On the other hand, women who show 
a relative indifference or actual frigidity at marriage may become 
normally sexed as a result of pleasant and mutually satisfying ex¬ 
periences. 

Two individuals with similar sex desires apparently run the better 
chance of successful marital adjustment. If satisfactory relations 
are established in other areas of marital adjustment, wide differences 
in the initial strength of sexual desire find themselves narrowed 
down to mutual agreement. This simply means that sex relations 
furnish a kind of barometer of marital success. If personality inter¬ 
action leads to friction all along the line, the overt manilcstations 
will frequently occur in connection with the sex act. If concord 
characterizes the relationship in other respects, not only will there 
be fewer complaints about sex but the attitudes and actions will be¬ 
come mutually satisfying. A barometer is no more than a device 
for measuring pressure; it is not the pressure itself. Sex relations 
are not isolated factors but are often either evidences of or freedom 
from underlying tensions. 

In view of the pronounced trends toward a change in the sex 
mores of youth considered above, it becomes a significant question 
whether premarital chastity or premarital sex experiences will 
insure more satisfactory sex relations within marriage. The Ter- 
man study is of some assistance in this connection. Couples who 
both had no sex experience prior to marriage or whose sex experi¬ 
ence was limited to the other partner had a higher mean happiness 
score than those of whom one or both had experience with other 
persons. However, Terman warns against an uncritical acceptance 
of these results: “The necessity of caution in interpreting correla¬ 
tions as expressions of cause-and-effect relationships can hardly be 
overemphasized ... Premarital strictness in regard to sex may or 
may not be the cause of the greater happiness. It may, instead, 
merely tend to select the persons who by ideals and personality have 
greater natural aptitude for successful marital adjustment, while 
laxness before marriage may tend to select those with less of this 
aptitude.” 

(3) Economic factors. This group of factors is concerned largely 
with questions of money income, its adequacy, and its management. 


% 


36 Terman, Lewis M., et aL, op. cit., page 329. 
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It also involves the respective roles of husband and wife. These are 
important areas for both friction and agreement, but they do not 
appear in isolation. If there is reasonable adjustment in other 
relationships, economic problems will ordinarily lend themselves 
to compromise and accord. That they will do so is admirably 
demonstrated in the Terman study. The subjects were asked to 
check on a list of some 50 grievances those they had experienced in 
marriage but which did not interfere with their happiness, those 
which made the marriage less happy than it should have been, and 
those which did most to make the marriage unhappy. There was 
remarkable correspondence between both partners concerning 
the ten grievances most frequently complained of, seven of the first 
ten in the husbands’ list being found in the first ten o^f the wives’ 
list. Insufficient income stood in rank position number one on 
both lists. In spite of this fact, it was significant that the correlation 
between happiness and income was about zero for both husbands 
and wives.®^ The couples here studied were not representative of 
a wdde variety of income levels. A possible explanation for the 
discrepancy between the complaint frequency and the lack of 
correlation between income and happiness score is that insufficient 
income is often a rationalization of other more basic difficulties. 
This is only to say that income itself is not correlated with happi¬ 
ness scores, It does not imply that income in relation to its manage¬ 
ment, distribution, standard of living, and needs and desires is not 
an important specific area of marital adjustment. 

No answer is possible to the question of what constitutes an 
adequate money income. The type of community (whether rural, 
small village, town or city), the wide variety in price levels among 
different regions, the social and economic class, the habit-patterns 
fashioned in the parental family, the type of occupation or pro¬ 
fession of the husband, the knowledge (or lack of it) concerning the 
fundamentals of household management—these and many other 
variables enter into any discussion of adequate incomes for success¬ 
ful marital living. The importance of the income to the family is 
such that we have considered it in connection with both the eco¬ 
nomic functions of the family and the social factors making for its 

disorganization.®® 


37 Terman, Lewis M., et al., op, cit., pages 169 ff. 

38 Cf. Chapter 14 above and Chapter 25 below. 
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Young people are becoming increasingly conscious of the im¬ 
portance of jointly working out a family budget at the beginning of 
marital life. No two people ever entered married life with iden¬ 
tical tastes, habits, and desires. Mutual modifications must there¬ 
fore be made in the wants of each in order to insure that the income 
will cover the essentials of domestic life. Planning the expenditure 
of the income also has the advantage of early forcing the joint deci¬ 
sion as to what the members want most in life and what they are 
willing to forego. “Standard” budgets derived from the actual 
experiences of countless families are available and willingly supplied 
by insurance companies, banks, department stores, and other agen¬ 
cies. Any one of these can serve at least as a rough guide to parti¬ 
tioning the income.®® Barring certain obvious necessities, the range 
of human desires for the “essentials” of successful living is so infinite 
that the only kind of adequate budget is one based on a detailed 
account of a couple’s previous annual expenditures. This is no 
argument, however, for postponing an attempt at budgeting at 
the very beginning of marriage. There are obvious advantages in 
the early initiation of the habit-pattern of mutual discussion and 
compromise over the distribution of financial resource?. 

Only the most general observations are possible on the question 
of who shall handle the moneys and what are the most successful 
methods for so managing it. Where both husband and wife work 
for wages or salaries, it is clear that the distinction between “mine” 
and “thine” cannot be maintained without jeopardizing an essen¬ 
tially joint enterprise. Where the husband is the sole earlier, the 
wife should still be conversant with the precise facts concerning that 
income. Where the income is a fixed one, such knowledge offers no 
great problem. Where the income is highly variable, as in the case 
of businessmen and some of the professions, more difficulties are 
encountered. Even here estimates are possible, and only by joint 
knowlege and understanding can conflicts be avoided. Complete 
ignorance of the husband’s income, leading to the failure to curb 
extravagant desires, is often a contributing factor in marital mal- 
ajustment. 

It is a common practice among wage earners for the husband to 
turn over the weekly pay envelope to the wife’s sole management. 


*8 Harwood, E. C., and Fowle, Helen, How to Make Your Budget Balance. 
Cambridge, Mass.: American Institute for Economic Research, 1941. 
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reserving only a small sum for personal needs. Among other groups, 
the husband maintains a partial control over the purse strings by 
paying the fixed charges, such as rent, insurance, taxes, and the like, 
granting to the wife a certain proportion of the income for food! 
clothing, household, and personal needs. This joint distribution 
appears to contribute to successful adjustment because of the gratifi¬ 
cation of the ego arising from the feeling that each is playing his 
part in discharging the economic obligations of the partnership. A 
joint banking account carrying with it mutual checking privileges 
is another device which many married people have found invaluable 
for maintaining the mutuality of the economic partnership in 
marriage. This practice also promotes the kind of understanding 
concerning their economic position which is essential for marital 
accord. 

The exact proportion of the money income of the more than 
35 million American families which is spent by the wife only is not 
known. A preponderant amount (perhaps as high as 85 per cent) 
of the everyday purchases of the essential household items is made 
solely by the wife. Businesses concerned with consumer goods 
largely purchased by the female partner know the significance of 
this fact and aim the bulk of their advertising in her direction. 
Upon the shoulders of the wife, therefore, will fall the burden of the 
intelligent management of the day-to-day household expenditures. 
Many years ago, Wesley C. Mitchell called attention to the “back¬ 
ward art of spending money” in connection with the housewife as 
purchasing agent.^° An important factor in marital accord is the 
aptitude, intelligence, and information brought to bear on this 
aspect of home management. The small-scale nature of household 
operations makes it impossible for the wife to be a specialist in 
knowledge of drugs, household appliances, diet and food values, 
scientific marketing, and in the competing claims of companies 
concerning the merits of their products. It is possible, however, 
to attain a relative degree of efficiency with a reasonable amount of 
attention and study, aided by reports of government agencies, study 

groups, and consumer research organizations. 

(4) Marital roles. The part each person plays in the family 
drama is called his role. In the social intercourse among members 


40 Mitchell. Wesley C., "The Backward Art of Spending Money,” American 
Ecorwfnic Review, 2:26&-281 (June, 1912). 
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of the family (sometimes called the “family psychodrama”)/^ each 
one has a series of parts which he is expected to play in different 
situations. Taken together, these parts make up the composite role 
of husband, wife, father, mother, son, or daughter. More broadly, 
the concept of role refers to “an internally consistent series of con¬ 
ditioned responses by one member of a social situation which 
represents the stimulus pattern for a similarly consistent series of 
conditioned responses of the other(s) in that situation.” The im¬ 
portant consideration is the relationship of each person to the other 
members of the immediate family group, and the feeling of pride, 
happiness, self-satisfaction, inadequacy, frustration, or any other 
reaction or combination thereof which the individual derives from 
his success or failure in the expected role. These roles are largely 
socially determined, and the individual succeeds or tails in terms 
of the expectations placed upon him by others. Every society has 
its conception of the “good husband” and the “good wife,” the 
pattern of the roles which each is expected to play in the marriage 

relationship.*^ 

In a simpler agrarian society, the role of the wife was well defined. 
In an industrial, urban economy, the role of the husband is still 
rather well fixed, since he is primarily the earner of the money in¬ 
come. The same cannot be said of the role of the wife. At the 
beginning of married life and in times of stress, she may contribute 
to the money income by working outside the home. Depending on 
the social class or the nature of the husband’s work, she may have 
an important part in furthering his advancement by being a charm¬ 
ing hostess, a lively conversationalist, and an attractive personality 
at social functions. She also conceives of her role as that of com¬ 
panion to her husband in the deepest meaning of that term. At the 
same time she must bear the children and assume the major share 
of responsibility for their earliest care. If to these roles be added 
that of intelligent household manager, it is easy to understand why 
it is difficult to play equally well all these parts in the drama of 
marriage and the family. 

41 Solby, Bruno, “The Psychodramatic Approach to Marriage Problems,” 
American Sociological Review, 6:523-530 (August, 1941). 

42 Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr., “The Adjustment of the Individual to his Age 
and Sex Roles,” American Sociological Review, 7:617-620 (October, 1942). 

43 Cf. Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr., “Roles and Marital Adjustment,” Publication 
of the American Sociological Society, 27:107-115, 1933. 
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The process of marital adjustment would be greatly benefited if 
this problem of roles were raised to the level of consciousness on 
the part of both partners. It is understandable why the husband, 
as a result of his early conditioning in the parental family, should 
unconsciously think that his wife should play roies comparable 
to those of his own mother. But a changed social structure implies 
necessary changes in the concept of wife. There can be no objec¬ 
tion to the desire of the wife to play a variety of roles—that of com¬ 
panion, economic partner, mother, and household manager. Con¬ 
flicts may arise for her either because of her own premarital anticipa¬ 
tions of marriage adjustment or because of her lack of ability to 
decide just which role'she regards as of primary importance. The 
difficulty for the husband lies in expecting the wife to perform all 
these roles equally well and yet actually knowing that such a feat is 
quite impossible. Mutual understanding about the role considered 
primary would reduce considerable friction over the wife’s failure 
to play the secondary roles with equal efficiency. 

Such emphasis on the role of the wife should not obscure the 
fact that the same processes are at work with respect to the role of 
the husband, even though his problem is not as acute. In marital 
adjustment, the wife has the greater number of new adaptations to 
make, since marriage represents for her a greater change in life- 
pattern than for the husband. He ordinarily continues after mar¬ 
riage at the point where he left off prior thereto. Even where the 
wife had been working for wages and continues sb to do, she makes 
all abrupt transition to homemaker, cook, companion, and prospec¬ 
tive mother. Although the definition of the husband s role is 
primarily that of earner of the income, he must also fulfill that of 
lover and later of father. In our culture, however, these are not 

considered so important as the economic role. 

The role of the individual as defined in his childhood has unusual 


The family is the first social group that presents a 
feries of expectations to Which the individual responds with a role. 
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As he matures, these earliest expectations are modified by his partici- 
nation in other primary groups and in the innumerable secondary 
groups of which he is a part. By the time he is ready to assume full 
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of view, immaturity means simply that the individual has carried 
over into adult life too large a proportion of the childhood defini¬ 
tions of situations, parental-family expectations and, roles. Even 
in the case of individuals who have achieved normal maturity, there 
is necessarily present the imprint of the dominant role taken in 
childhood. Where this is understood by both marital partners 
there develops a mutual tolerance for those earlier roles. In the 
give-and-take of marriage relations there evolves a fairly clear-cut 
definition of the understandings of each partner as to the roles 
expected of the other. This process is largely unconscious. The 
order of importance in discharging the roles is not as crucial as is 
the mutual acceptance of the definitions. The husband may be 
provider, father, lover; the wife may be companion, mother, house¬ 
wife—in that or any other order of rank, so long as the expectations 
of each do not seriously conflict with the basic desires of the other. 
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The Achievement of Parenthood 


Culture Norms and Reproduction. The central subject of this 
section is the family from within. The major objective has been to 
examine the family as a "unity of interacting personalities,” with 
the major emphasis on the part it plays in personality growth and 
development. The treatment might have commenced at, any stage 
in"the cycle, but we elected to begin with the child in the parental 
family. Following childhood,-the next major transition in the life- 
pattern of the individual is adolescence. In late adolescence there 
begin in earnest the quest for a mate and the engrossment of the 
individual in courtship. Courtship is in turn followed by marriage. 
Initial marital interaction represents a new and untried experience 
fraught with untold possibilities for fortunate or unfortunate 
adjustments. It is regarded as normal for initial marital relation¬ 
ships to be followed by parenthood, which constitutes the subject 
of the present chapter. With the achievement of parenthood the 
cycle is completed and the individual-in-family with which we 
began has become the parent-of-child. The four-year involvement 
of the nation in total war had such profound effects on the internal 
relationships of the family that the discussion is concluded with a 
chapter on personality interaction in the family during this crisis. 

The larger culture within which the family operates is a determ¬ 
inative influence in shaping the nature of personalities within it. 
In the consideration of the dynamics of personality development 
in the preceding chapters, the emphasis has been on the manner in 
which the parental family acts as the agency for transmitting this 
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culture. To call the family the initial architect of the human per¬ 
sonality is to say that this primary group builds into an organism 
made up of biological potentials the standards, norms, and values 
of the group prevalent at the time. These cultural products have 
tremendous compulsive force. 

As with other group standards, the norms with respect to reproduc¬ 
tion and parenthood are culturally determined. The social expecta¬ 
tions of the group determine how these functions shall be defined. 
In the ancient Hebrew patriarchal society, the bearing and rearing 
of children was regarded as absolutely essential. It was considered 
an especial misfortune not to have a male child to carry on the 
patriarchal functions and property rights. The intense desire for 
children serves as the only possible explanation for that curious 
custom known as the levirate. If a man had the misfortune to die 
childless, it was incumbent on his brother to marry the widow in 
order that a child might be born to carry on the name and estates 
of the deceased. The first-born child of the new union was con¬ 
sidered the son and heir of the one who died without having success¬ 
fully discharged this important function.^ 

In a society with a predominantly religious nexus, the social 
definition of the duty to procreate naturally takes the form of divine 
injunction. Pius XI stated this duty as follows: “Thus amongst the 
blessings of marriage, the child holds the first place, and indeed the 
Creator of the human race Himself, who in His goodness wished 
to use men as His helpers in the propagation of life, taught this 
when, instituting marriage in Paradise, He said to our first parents, 
and through them to all future spouses, ‘Increase and multiply, and 
fill the earth.’ . . . Besides, God wishes men to be born not only 
that they should live and fill the earth, but much more that they 
may be worshipers of God, that they may know Him and love Him 
and finally enjoy Him forever in Heaven; and this end, by reason 
of man being raised by God in a marvellous way to the supernatural 
order, surpasses all that eye hath seen, and ear heard, and all that 

hath entered into the heart of man.” * 



iGoodsell. Willystine. A History of Marriage and the FamUy (ReviW 
Edition), page 57. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1934, see also 

of Pope Pio. X., C»«f ConouWi. CHru.ian Momeg., pag« «. 
New York: The America Press, 1936, 
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In the culture of colonial America, two conditions were present 
which had a further bearing on the nature of the social expectations 
concerning reproduction. The first was the fact that religious 
values occupied.a prominent position. New England, with its 
Calvinistic background made up of large elements of Hebraism, 
literally obeyed the Biblical injunctions with respect to the joys of 
many children. Calhoun comments that “large families were the 
rule. Families of ten and twelve children were very common. 
Families of from twenty to twenty-five children were not rare 
enough to call forth expression of wonder.” ^ A second factor that 
made children welcome additions to the family circle was economic. 
In a new country open for exploitation and development where 
population was scarce, a new child represented another pair of hands 
to assist in the incessant labors accompanying a pioneer existence. 

These illustrations of the ways in which varying cultural situa¬ 
tions define the function of reproduction bring into sharper focus 
the contemporary social expectations. To begin with, parenthood 
is considered the normal culmination of married life. Individuals 
who elect never to marry do not experience any social opprobrium, 
nor are there such things as specific bachelor taxes. When individ¬ 
uals do marry, however, it is expected that the union will lead to 
reproduction and parenthood. As a child, the young girl is en¬ 
couraged to play mother to her dolls and the pattern of such future 
potential status is fashioned early. Society unconsciously utilizes 
a variety of other devices to exalt the concept of “motherhood” and 
to define as “normal” behavior that which leads to parental 
responsibilities.* 

When a group of young people at the age when marriage is being 
considered seriously are asked whether they expect to have children, 
it is a small minority that replies in the negative. At the same 
time, it is also true that the large family ideal of a past generation 
has been replaced by the norm of the small family. A study of 
Maryland youth 16 to 24 years of age revealed that the median 
number of children desired by these 11,707 young people was 2.7. 


3 Calhoun, Arthur W., A Social History of the American Family (One Volume 
Edition), Volume 1, page 87. New York: Barnes and Noble. Inc., 1945. 

4 Hollingworth, Leta S., ‘‘Social Devices for Impelling Women to Bear and 
Rear Children/’ American Journal of Sociology, 22:19-29 Guly, 1916). 
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When the numbers were broken down into categories of farm, vil¬ 
lage and town, and city, it was discovered that there was little 
variation in the number of children desired. This would seem 
to suggest that the ideal is not merely an urban phenomenon but 
has come to characterize rural young people as well. Interestingly 

enough, almost 10 per cent of the group indicated that they desired 
no children at all.® , 

The average size of the American family declined from approxi¬ 
mately 4.7 members in 1900 to 3.8 in 1940, or a decline of about 
17 per cent. More significant than the decline in the average size 
of the family, however, are the figures on the number of children 
ever born to women who have reached the end of the childbearing 
period. Of the more than nine million women aged 50 to 74 in 
1940 who were or had been married, almost 15 per cent reported 
having had no children. An additional 14 per cent had one child, 
and 17 per cent reported two children. In other words, 46 per 
cent of the women in the United States in 1940 who were or had 
been married and who had attained the end of* the reproductive 
period reported childlessness or the bearing of one or two children.® 
Although it is probable that a large proportion of those with no 
children represented marriages in which involuntary sterility was 
a factor, the same cannot be said for the one-child and two-child 
families comprising slightly less than a third of all the women 
reporting. 

The implications drawn from these census data are borne out by 
the results of a more intensive survey in Indianapolis.^ When the 
6,551 native-white Indianapolis couples of virtually completed fer¬ 
tility (wife aged 40 to 44) were classified according to the number 
of live births, 18.8 per cent were found to be childless, 46.8 per 
cent had one or two children, 15 per cent three children, and 20 


6Landi.s. Paul H.. Population Problems, page 77. New York: American 
Book Company. 1913. The reasons for this change from a large to a small 
family ideal will be considered in Chapter 30, “The Future of the American 

B U.^ S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Population-Special 
Reports, Women Classified by Number of Children Ever Born: 1940. Series 

P-f4. No. 2 (February 10, 1944). , , . , t- . 

T Kiser. Clyde V.. and Whelpton. P. K.. “Social and Psychological Factors 

Affecting Fertility: Part II,” The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 22:72-105 
(January, 1944). 
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per cent four or more. When the results of this sampling were 
compared with data drawn from 1910 census records for Indianap¬ 
olis, the proportion of small families in that city clearly showed 
an increase between 1910 and 1941. In the former year (1910), 
slightly over one half of the families were in the category having 
none to two children; this category represented approximately two 
thirds of the 1941 totals. In the 31-year interval, the proportion of 
childless couples likewise increased from 13.8 per cent to 18.8 per 

cent. 

The cultural norm is still that marriage shall eventuate in a child 
or children. The specific motivating factors in making people 
desire offspring are also significant. When 400 alumni of Princeton 
representing classes from 1900 to 1921 were questioned on this 
matter, the answer most frequently checked was that of desiring the 
companionship of young children.® Other answers were: the per¬ 
petuation of the family, the creation and development of new life, 
and the desire for a real embodiment of the ideal relationship be¬ 
tween parents. Less frequently indicated were the desire for com¬ 
panionship in old age, the fulfillment of a social obligation, or the 
acceptance of a social convention. The interrogated naturally 
found it difficult to classify their own motivations in any simple 
answer or combination of answers. Furthermore, such questions 
must of necessity be put in terms of existent cultural definitions. 
Accepting these reservations, it is suggestive that the notion of social 
obligation, for example, is not recognized as being nearly so im¬ 
portant as the desire to create and develop new life. 

Of the men in this group whose families were completed (classes 
of 1913 and earlier), only 29 per cent indicated that they had at¬ 
tained the ideal number of children. The group as a whole said 
they would like to have had an average of 3.9 children, which was 
1.5. more than they actually had. The answers most frequently 
given to the question of why the actual number had fallen short 
of the desired ideal were limited financial means, physical hazards 
of childbearing, the trials and restrictions of parenthood, and phys¬ 
ical inability to have more. Here are indicated economic and 
health factors as well as the frustration of individual wishes by the 
responsibilities of parenthood. A discrepancy between what people 

8 Dennison, Charles Pugh, “Parenthood Attitudes of College Men,” Journal 
of Heredity, 31:527-531 (December, 1940). 
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say they regard as the ideal number of children ahd the modifica¬ 
tions of their beliefs in actual practice has been noted by other in¬ 
vestigators. In a Gallup poll conducted in 1941, the question was 
asked; “What do you consider is the ideal size of the family—a 
husband and wife and how many children?” One per cent of those 
replying indicated one child; 31 per cent, two children; 27 per 
cent, three children; 27 per cent, four children; 6 per cent, five 
children; and 8 per cent, six or more children.* Less than one 
third considered a family of none to two children ideal, whereas 
in the Indianapolis survey two thirds of the couples reported actual 
childbearing in that category. 

Of the Princeton men, only 5 per cent indicated no particular 
liking for children. Dr. Paul Popenoe secured information from 
college students on the basis of their intimate knowledge of 862 
couples who had not had any children and were not likely to have 
them. The reason given for 8 per cent of the cases was dislike for 
children. The information was secured indirectly, which may 
account for the self-centered reasons assigned in 31 per cent of the 
cases, such as spoiling the looks of the woman, disturbing the life 
of the couple, and coming between husband and wife. In only 
16 per cent of the instances was economic pressure considered the 
primary motivating influence.^* Data of a different nature were 
gathered by the same investigator on 3,013 marriages that had never 
had children or would never have them either because of the age 
of the wife or for other reasons.^^ Childlessness of the rural group 
was considered voluntary in only 42 per cent of the instances, 57 
per cent in the professional group, and the same in the semiskilled, 
minor clerical and retail business group. This information led 
Popenoe to suggest that “farm owners are more family-minded than 
any other large group in the United States, whereas the small- 
business and clerical groups are more willing to forego parenthood 
in hope of improving their competitive economic position.^* 

Whether the present increase in the democratization of con- 


0 "Gallup and Fortune Polls,” Public Opinion Quarterly. 5:472-473 (Fall. 

*^*dpopenoe, Paul. "Motivation of Childless Marriages." Journal of Heredity. 
27:469-472 (December, 1936). , , 

11 Popenoe, Paul, “Childlessness: Voluntary or Involuntary, Journal of 

H^T^dity, 34:83^85 (March, 1943). ^ 
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traceptive information and the growing complexities of an urban 
technological society will lead to any wholesale renunciation of 
parenthood only the future can tell. What can be said is that ap¬ 
proximately 85 per cent of the women in the United States who 
were or had been married had at least one child at the end of the 
childbearing period. This experience indicates that the cultural 
expectation of parenthood is being realized. Sterility must have 
played a major part in the childlessness of the remaining 15 per 
cent. Though parenthood remains a cultural compulsive, its ex¬ 
pression is increasingly taking the form of one-child and two-child 
families. The norm of the small family is on the increase. 

Voluntary Parenthood. Modern developments in the field of 
contraception and the increasing availability of such knowledge 
make it possible for a couple to postpone parenthood until a con¬ 
siderable time after the marriage, The decision to postpone the 
first child will usually be made before marriage, which necessitates 
the accompanying decision to secure information on birth control 
and agreement on the type of contraceptive measures to be em¬ 
ployed. The choice of contraceptive techniques will be based on 
mutual agreements, conditioned by the prejudices and attitudes of 
each member, and it may be necessary to experiment with different 
practices to discover the most suitable. Even if the decision were 
to use no contraceptives and accept the fact of pregnancy at once, 
the time when conception will take place may vary from a month 
to more than a year.^* 

The advantages claimed for postponing the first pregnancy are 
obvious. In terms of the lifelong association of marriage, the 
initial stages of adjustment are crucial. Every marriage is a new 
and an undefined situation and the manner in which the interlock¬ 
ing patterns will develop depends a great deal on the compromises 
and adjustments made during the initial year. To say that an 
immediate pregnancy would complicate the picture is to state a 
truism. Even if the pregnancy were entirely normal, the physiolog¬ 
ical and psychological adjustments of the woman are difficult. If 
the pregnancy is complicated by some health or other factor, it may 
interfere with the inauguration of successful husband-wife rela- 

13 Meaker, Samuel R., Human Sterility, page 5. Baltimore: The Williams 
and Wilkins Company, 1934. Pearl, Raymond, The Natural History of Popula- 
tion, page 206. Oxford University Press, 1939* 
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tionships. Another reason frequently given for the desire to post¬ 
pone the first child is economic. The intense desire to be able to 
provide for the needs of the potential mother and child in the best 
manner available, characteristic of American parental attitudes, 
means that young people do not want to undertake parenthood 
before the necessary financial resources are in sight. The husband 
is ordinarily just commencing his business or professional career, 
and his income is not sufficient to justify the beginning of a family. 
It may even have been insufficient to undertake marriage, but in 
order not to postpone that event the wife may have decided to 
continue working for wages. The fact of the wife’s working and 
the necessity for her to continue may be another powerful reason 
for the postponement of a child. 

Years of experience in courts of domestic relations led Judge Ben 
Lindsey to conclude that people were using the available con¬ 
traceptive knowledge to postpone children until after the initial 
marital adjustment had been achieved.. Because this appeared to 
him to be the growing practice, he wanted to have the fact recog- 
•nized both in public opinion and in law. His convictions led him 
to advise that marriage be subdivided into two parts. The first 
would be that period during which there were no children, which 
he designated the Companionate stage. The second would be 
the period beginning with the completion of the family in terms 
of children, which he called the Procreative phase. In the first 
stage, he would grant divorce by mutual consent, but only in a 
special form of court which would endeavor to save the marriage. 
In the Procreative stage, divorce would be more difficult to obtain, 
since the welfare of the children would be the primary concern.^* 
The widespread denunciation of these proposals doubtless resulted 
from Judge Lindsey’s failure to appreciate the force of socially in¬ 
herited traditions and beliefs, rather than from any mistake in 
evaluating the growing tendency to postpone children until after 

the initial marital adjustments. 

The decision to postpone the coming of the first child may be 
both desirable and necessary. The danger lies in lengthening the 
period of postponement. This is a very real hazard unless the 


14 Lindsey. Ben B.. and Evans. Waimvright. The Companionate Marriage. 
New ^'ork: Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1927. 
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couple have decided in advance that they want to have a child 
after a given time. Anyone familiar with the field of household 
economy, family budgets, and competitive standards of living knows 
that for the majority of American families the desire for goods and 
services tends to keep well in advance of the money income. Ex¬ 
cept for a fortunate minority, the time when a married couple 
think they are in an economic position to have a family may never 
arrive. Postponing the advent of children until economic resources 
are regarded as adequate can lead to a time when it is no longer 
advisable to have them. 

Another risk arises from postponing the coming of children. 
The practice has been commended on the ground that the way 
should be clear for the formation of satisfactory inter-individual 
habit patterns in the early months of marriage. Such interaction 
patterns can become so fixed over a period of years, however, that a 
third member will not be welcomed. The entrance of a child into 
the family psychodrama means that there can no longer be the 
exclusive and reciprocal focusing of the interests and attentions of 
the members of the marital partnership. The child must be fitted 
into the constellation of the family: time, energies, and affections 
must be transferred from the marital to the parent-child relation¬ 
ship. Postponement of the arrival of a child for a period of years 
can so lead to the fixation of the marital habit-patterns that the 
acceptance of a new unit into the family configuration will be met 
with greater emotional difficulties. 

What is the optimum age for the exercise of the reproductive 
function in contemporary culture? When this query is stated in 
terms of the ages at which most children are bom to women of 
childbearing ages, it admits of a definitive answer. In 1943, almost 
350,000 children were born to mothers in the age group 15 to 19 
years. In the age group 20 to 24 years, approximately 930,000 
were born. From ages 25 through 29, the number was around 
825,000; from 30 to 34, 510,000 were born; and from 35 through 39, 
375,000 or about the same number as for the ages 15 to 19 were 
born.^® The period from age 20 to age 29 thus represents the time 
of maximum reproductivity as actually expressed in any one year 
in terms of the fertility of American women. Considerably more 


U. S. Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics of the United States, 1943, Part II, 
Washington, 1945, page 69. 
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than one half of all children born are born in these particular 


a mar- 


years. 

This does not necessarily mean that the optimum age for „ 
ried woman to have her first child is some time in the twenties. 
Such social and cultural factors as customs and practices with re¬ 
spect to age at marriage and definitions of maturity from a physio¬ 
logical as well as a social point of view have a bearing on the age 
at which most women give birth to children. In another con¬ 
nection it was observed that the age of biological puberty in the 
female is on the average about 13.5 years. The average girl is ap¬ 
parently not ready for biological reproduction at this age, for there 
seems to be a period of adolescent sterility between the onset of 
puberty and the time of nubility, or the completion of the matura¬ 
tion of the ovulatory process upon which reproduction is depend¬ 
ent.^® But even if age 15 were regarded as the average time at 
which girls were physiologically ready for reproduction, this might 
only indicate that from this year forward was an optimum biological 
period for reproduction. By generally accepted social definitions 
of maturity, girls of 15 are not regarded as having attained the 
kind of maturity that makes for the assumption of the responsi¬ 
bilities of parenthood. 

At the other end of the scale, for medical and social reasons the 
first pregnancy should not be postpKjned much beyond the thirtieth 
year. This is not to subscribe to the popular fallacy that it is 
dangerous or unsafe for a woman past 30 to undertake her first 
pregnancy. The latter notion may result in part from the sharp 
rise in maternal mortality after the twenties. In 1940, the maternal 
mortality rate (per 1,000 live births) for women aged 20-24 was 
2.4 and for ages 25-29 it was 3.0. The age group 30-34 had a rate 
of 4.5 and that of 35-39 one of 7.4.” These figures are deceptive, 
however, in that they include deaths from all causes associated with 
childbearing. It is known that induced abortions, largely of the 
illegal sort, play a significant part in maternal deaths. Since there 
marked rise in the tendency to interrupt pregnancies after the 


10 AshJey-Montagu. M. F.. “Adolescent Sterility in tne numan 
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third one, this factor alone would occasion a sharp rise in the 
maternal death rate in the latter half of the reproductive span. 
Whatever may be the bearing of this and other factors on the 
maternal mortality rate, such a rate by itself tells nothing about 
the death risks of undertaking first pregnancy at age 30 or there¬ 


after. 

Modern medical knowledge and advances in obstetrics have been 
such that there is little reason for abnormal fears of the results of 
first pregnancy if it should be postponed until past 30.^® Other 
reasons, however, make inadvisable such a postponement. Some 
decline in general health and vigor undoubtedly takes place from 
the mid-twenties to the mid-thirties. Inherent biological fecundity 
apparently undergoes a slow but gradual decline from a peak in 
the first half of the twenties.^® The adjustments to the various prob¬ 
lems associated with child-rearing can doubtless be achieved more 
readily in the younger years. Added to these considerations is 
the fact that the longer the pregnancy is postponed, the wider will 
become the age gap between the generations. In a concrete family 
situation, this can be represented by considering the inadequacies 
of parents to meet the rebellions of adolescence when they them¬ 
selves are experiencing the first stages of senescence. 

Pregnancy and Prenatal Care. The overt symptoms of a prob¬ 
able pregnancy are well known. The most obvious and significant 
is missing the menstrual flow. The wide variety of causes which 
can affect menstruation and the fact that menstruation is not as 
regular as is popularly supposed mean that this is not an infallible 
sign. If at th^ time immediately following the skipping of a 
normal period the woman experiences slight tingling of the breasts 
and if they are tender to the touch, such symptoms may be an added 
sign of a possible pregnancy. Though it is not present in all 
women, most of them will experience some nausea, varying in de¬ 
gree from slight discomfort to vomiting. This is known as “morn¬ 
ing sickness,” even though it is not always in evidence at that time 
of day. A fourth symptom is a tendency to pass urine more fre¬ 
quently than is considered normal for the individual. 


18 Stone, Hannah M. and Abraham, A Marriage Manual, pa^es 280-281. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1937. 
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When these signs appear, it is common practice for the woman to 
visit a physician.2o Although a manual examination of the vagina 
will be of some assistance to him, the doctor will be uncertain him¬ 
self at this point. Before he prescribes a regimen for the prenatal 
period, he wants to be absolutely certain of the fact of pregnancy. 
He doubtless will therefore request that the patient return after 
an interval of several weeks, or at least after two or preferably 
three weeks have elapsed since the time when the skipped menstrua¬ 
tion would normally have occurred. By the time of the second 
visit the physician will be able to tell by a physical examination 
whether or not there is a probable pregnancy. 

In order to satisfy himself and his patient completely, however, 
he will recommend a test. The two tests for pregnancy in common 
use are the Friedman and the Ascheim-Zondek. In principle they 
are identical and consist of the injection of early morning urine 
of the woman into the blood stream of a virgin rabbit (or mouse). 
If the woman is pregnant, the hormones of the injected urine will 
bring about marked changes in the ovarian tissue of the immature 
animal within 48 hours. These tests have a high degree of reli¬ 
ability. Their only disadvantages are that theii*maximum reliabil¬ 
ity is dependent on their being administered not less than three 
weeks following the missed period, plus the fact that their results 
cannot be known in less than 48 hours. To correct these deficien¬ 
cies, experimentation with other methods has been cairied on in 
recent years. Perhaps the best known of these is the “rapid rat 
test.’’ Instead of requiring as long as 48 hours for concrete evi¬ 
dence as in the case of rabbits and mice, hyperemia in rats may 
appear within two to six hours. Good results have also been 
reported in experimentation with injections in the female South 
African frog, the so-called frog tests. In such animals, the eggs 
are released within six to 18 hours. Various chemical tests have 
been tried but none has as yet advanced to the point where uni¬ 
formly satisfactory results have been attained.^i 

Owing to widespread publicity and the activity of various social 


20 U. S. Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau, Prenatal Care, Publication 
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agencies, the importance of prenatal care has come to be under¬ 
stood and accepted by the public. By reason of the benefits in 
health and well-being which have been so amply demonstrated, 
there is no longer any hesitancy about accepting the general stand¬ 
ards for prenatal care. “Prenatal care,” says the Children’s Bureau, 
*“is that part of maternal care which has as its object the complete 
supervision of the pregnant woman in order to preserve the life, 
health, and happiness of the mother and child. All pregnant 
women should be under medical supervision during their entire 
pregnancy, at the time of delivery, and during the puerperium. It 
is only by thorough prenatal care that diseases which may cause 
death or disability of either the mother or child may be avoided, 
arrested, or cured, and that the woman may maintain a physical 
condition that will enable her to withstand the unavoidable strain 
associated with labor and delivery.” ^2 

When it has been determined that conception has taken place, 
the physician will want a complete health history of his patient. 
He will want to know about previous illnesses, especially those 
which may serve as contra-indications to pregnancy, such as tuber¬ 
culosis, rheumatic fever, serious infections, heart diseases, accidents 
involving the abdomen and pelvis, and circumstances surrounding 
previous pregnancies and childbearing. Such knowledge will not 
only aid him in formulating the correct regimen for the period of 
pregnancy, but will point in extreme instances to the probable 
necessity for interrupting the pregnancy prior to term. A thorough 
physical examination will either confirm or remove any suspicions 
that such previous illnesses may have left their permanent effects. 
Such an examination will also include a thorough study of the 
abdomen and pelvis, together with appropriate measurements, in 
order to determine whether or not any difficulties are likely to in¬ 
terfere with normal delivery. Even when the doctor is not re¬ 
quired to do so by law, as he is now in many states, he will probably 
make a standard serological test for syphilis at the time of his 
initial contact with the pregnant woman. 

Knowing that the average length of pregnancy is 40 weeks, or 
280 days from the beginning of the last monthly period, the physi¬ 
cian will then estimate the probable date of delivery. One method 

22 u. S. Children’s Bureau, Standards of Prenatal Care, An Outline for the Use 
of Physicians, Publication No. 153, Washington, 1940. 
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for such calculation is counting back three calendar months from 
the day on which the last monthly period began and then adding 
seven days. This estimate may be inaccurate by as much as several 
weeks either way, yet it is important for the woman to know the 
approximate date and still more important that the doctor may 
ha\e a guide to the various stages of the pregnancy proceeding. 
He will be able at this early date to indicate the time when the 
expectant mother may begin to feel life—that is, be conscious of 
the movement in the uterus. Such movement is felt at about four 
and one half months. 

The final services of the physician in connection with the earliest 
visits of the woman will be concerned with recommendations on 
what is usually called the hygiene of pregnancy. This involves 
such things as diet and exercise, clothing, care of the teeth, regula¬ 
tion of bowel movements, weight, and mental hygiene. In an 
indirect manner, the doctor will suggest that there are certain overt 
symptoms that should be reported immediately. 'He is especially 
interested in potential warnings of abnormalities indicated by ex¬ 
cessive vomiting, shortness of breath, severe pain in the lower 
abdomen, the appearance of any vaginal bleeding, dizziness, or 
acute illnesses of any kind. Likewise he will advise the patient 
that he will want to see her at frequent intervals, perhaps once 
monthly for the first six months and more often thereafter, at which 
times he will examine blood pressure, measure the increase in 

weight, and make the usual urine analysis. 

The role of the physician in connection with pregnancy is of 
extreme importance, but that of the husband may be of equal 
significance. To say that the function of childbearing is normal 
to woman is not to deny that the physiological and psychological 
accompaniments of pregnancy constitute at best a trying experi¬ 
ence. In the normal, healthy woman, the amount of actual phys* 
ical pain and discomfort may be at a minimum. Even more 
serious, especially for the first pregnancy, will be the nervousness, 
uncertainty, fears, and other psychological manifestations. This 
situation is what elevates to such great importance the initial marital 
adjustments between husband and wife. If there have developed 
love and affection and understanding, then it will follow that the 
husband will enter sympathetically into the problems of the wife. 
This cooperation should not take the form of coddling so that an 
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excessive amount of sympathy may lead to a pseudo-invalidism on 
the part of the partner. Neither should it be that variety of 
“sympathy” which thinks to overcome the difficulties by ignoring 
them. Between these extremes of cold disregard and overaffection- 
ate protection, there is a mean of true sympathy that can best be 

expressed in terms of genuine conjugal affection. 

The husband can do much to encourage his wife to participate 
as normally as possible in physical exercise and social activities. 
He can take a more active part in the performance of those house¬ 
hold duties which are usually associated with the opposite sex. 
He can cooperate in assisting his wife to adhere to her diet. Above 
all, he can do much to allay the irrational fears to which some 
women are subject. For a woman to be highly suggestible at this 
time to the dangers and hazards of childbearing is natural. Lack 
of complete knowledge concerning the mechanisms of the genes 
and heredity makes it easy to understand why the fear of having 
a child born abnormal in some respect might become an obsession. 
Furthermore, it is easy to exaggerate quite normal symptoms, such 
as the swelling of hands and feet, into evidences of an abnormal 
pregnancy.' 

True understanding growing out of conjugal affection will also 
dictate the answer to the question of sexual relations during the 
pregnancy. The physician will naturally be asked about this, and 
his decision will be based on the characteristics of the patient. In 
general, he will suggest to the husband that more consideration 
than usual is called for at this time. There is no reason why 
intercourse should not be continued until the last two months or 
six weeks of the pregnancy. The most hazardous time will usually 
be associated with the days during which, the monthly period would 
otherwise have been taking place. Where the marital relations 
have been proceeding with a high degree of success, there will be 
no difficulty in resolving this problem. On the other hand, where 
the frustrations of the pregnancy period prove irksome to the hus¬ 
band, the indications are that the marital interaction has not been 
going smoothly. 

The Psychology of Pregnancy. As in so many other areas of 
marriage and family life, the adjustments made by the wife during 
pregnancy are more serious than those of the husband. To be 
sure, he may fall victim to irrational fears concerning the possi- 
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bility that the child will not be born normal and healthy, but these 
fears are quickly dispelled. He will experience interruptions in 
his usual social and other activities which can be the occasion for 
some feelings of frustration. He may unconsciously sense that the 
elaborate preparations being made for the coming child may 
signal a gradual withdrawal of his wife’s affection from him and its 
transference to the new member of the family. But these are 
usually more than offset by the feelings of euphoria that accompany 
the hopes and expectancies for a child. The understanding hus¬ 
band who appreciates even dimly what his wife is undergoing will 
make this period the occasion for willing expressions of sympathy, 
tenderness, and helpfulness. Fatherhood carries with it such a 
psychological and cultural aura that the coming event represents 
the' culmination of deep-seated wishes. However much of fantasy 
may be involved, great satisfactions are derived from speculating 
as to the sex of the child, the discussions about a name, and still 
more the imaginative planning of the entire career of the individ¬ 
ual as yet unborn. These and countless other aspects of the preg¬ 
nancy are valuable assets in promoting the belief that the coming 
child will be a further link in the chain of a strong marital rela¬ 


tionship. 

For the wife, the situation is infinitely more complicated. It 
would be surprising indeed if the profound physiological changes 
occurring in her body did not have serious repercussions in her 
attitudes. For the first pregnancy, the adjustments of the initial 
months are the most difficult. The traditions of Western society 
have been so contradictory that various conflicts are inevitably 
mirrored in the individual mind. The glorification of virginity has 
led to an exaltation of sexual innocence which is still reflected in 
an overzealous parental regard for rearing the girl in a kind of 
hothouse environment, precluding a frank acceptance of simpe 
biological facts about physiological reproduction. Pari pasm wit 
this ingrained attitude, there has also been a cultural glorification 
of the role of the mother. Hence the first conflict that must be 
resolved by the pregnant woman involves the willing acceptance 
of the elementary realities of biological reproduction. A culture 
that has variously conspired to idealize female mnocence is no 
a favorable milieu for facing the realities of physiology. 

Closely allied to this conflict is the realization that as t^e preg^ 
nancy advances there will occur a change in bodily weight and 
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proportions. Fortunately, the attitudes which persisted up to a 
few generations ago that the woman should remain in seclusion in 
the later weeks of pregnancy have been superseded by more intel¬ 
ligent practices. Not only have the old feelings of shame and 
apology been given up by the women themselves, but there has 
also developed a favorable public acceptance of the notion that 
the pregnant woman should carry on her usual activities as long as 
possible. Concern over her looks, plus possible discomfort in the 
later stages of the pregnancy, apparently does not greatly annoy 
the expectant mother. It is rather the concern that she may never 
again be able to return to the youthful figure she once possessed. 
So powerful are the cultural dictates about attractiveness of form 
and figure that the thought of losing them offers a strong incentive 

to the unconscious rejection of the fact of pregnancy. 

Although a complete understanding of the psychological proc¬ 
esses accompanying pregnancy must await further research, sug¬ 
gestive insights have been provided by psychoanalytic interpreta¬ 
tions. There is a turning inward of the psychic energies so that 
it is quite common for pregnant women to be strongly introverted. 
Although they may be carrying on their usual activities, their inter¬ 
est is not centered on the outside world but rather in that portion 
of the ego which is materialized in the developing embryo. There 
is complete identification of the mother and child—the I and the 
You—the ego and the non-ego. The successful psychological con¬ 
clusion of pregnancy must also involve “making the child more 
and more an object, sa that delivery does not have the effect of a 
painful separation from a part of the ego and a destructive psychic 
loss. From the very beginning, the pregnant woman’s psyche de¬ 
velops defensive mechanisms that aim at stressing the child’s signifi¬ 
cance as an object. These are manifested in her strong turn toward 
reality, which proceeds simultaneously with and parallel to the 
turn inward. The first distinct signs of the ‘mother instinct’ seem 
to appear here. For no matter how passive and introverted, how 
careless and helpless, how intellectually and emotionally absorbed, 
how rich or poor, how proud or ashamed of her pregnancy the 
woman may be, she is seized at this time by a nest-building activity, 
a need to build, on a large or small scale, for the expected child.” 
The careful attentions given to prenatal care and the multitude of 

% 
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preparations for the coming child bear testimony to this orientation 
to the future child as an object. 

This hypothesis has been of great value in the analysis and treat¬ 
ment of mothers in child guidance clinics. Starting with the ob¬ 
vious identification of the mother and child during the pregnancy 
period, it is difficult for the mother to accept the fact of the ob¬ 
jectivity of the child after birth. That the psychic unity between 
mother and child should only gradually disappear as the child 
asserts its independence seems reasonable. As Dr. Silberpfennig 
puts it; “Unconsciously they do not accept the fact that the child 
is no more a part of their own bodies, and utilize this strong at¬ 
tachment to solve their own problems which they project onto the 
child. Forced into this close relationship, the child does not want 
to give it up.” 

Physically and psychically, the woman experiences antithetic 
attitudes. The physical creation of new life opens up tremendous 
vistas of psychical enlargement, which partially explain the great 
satisfactions derived from the fact of pregnancy. At the same time, 
there is a physical and psychical shrinking of the self. Physically, 
this is due to the dedication of the woman’s body to something 
that is not herself. Psychically, this shrinking of the self arises 
from the fact that she only gives but does not receive anything. 
This giving without receiving will continue after the child is born. 
“In its positive, optimistic aspect,” continues Dr. Deutsch, “this 
antithesis is sometimes subjectively expressed in a feeling of gratify¬ 
ing harmony. During pregnancy the woman feels more and more 
that she bears a real life in her womb, a life that would be helpless 
and lost without her devotion. The fact that by her own strength 
she will give birth to another creature that will face her as an 
independent being, the approaching duality in the still existing 
unity, is perhaps woman’s most powerful experience. But the 
pessimistic aspect of the antithesis arises from the same experience: 
severe anxieties cast a deep shadow and trouble the peace and 

harmony of pregnancy.” “ i 

These are some of the characteristics of the social-psychological 


« Silberpfennig. Judith, M. D., "Mother Typ« Encounterea i 
inics,” The American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 11:475-484 
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atmosphere of pregnancy. The degree to which these conflicts are 
successfully resolved will determine the nature of the prenatal ex¬ 
periences of both wife and husband. A favorable health history 
of the expectant mother and the absence of any organic complica¬ 
tions will obviously be a predisposing factor to an optimistic preg¬ 
nancy experience. A harmonious marital interaction pattern 
should be another such factor. Likewise, satisfactory economic and 
social conditions of the couple will aid in making the necessary ad¬ 
justments. But perhaps more important than any one of these 
conditions is the relative psychic and emotional maturity of the 
individual man and wife. 

The Frustrations of Parenthood. A quantitative yardstick that 
will precisely measure psychic and emotional maturity has yet to 
be discovered. In the absence of such a device, certain statements 
of a somewhat qualitative and relative sort can be made. Consider¬ 
able attention has already been given above to the manner in 
which the growing child expresses his independence and the ways 
in which this emotional process is speeded up in the adolescent 
period. The emotionally mature adult is, from this point of view, 
one who has achieved a relatively high degree of personal autonomy. 
“In the marriage relation,” says a clinical psychologist, “emotional 
maturity can be measured in part by a capacity for mature hetero¬ 
sexuality, for giving and sustaining mate-love on a give-and-take 
basis, as well as by the capacity to survive both good and ill fortune 
without either becoming emotionally dependent or sacrificing in¬ 
tegrity. The really mature person accepts the changes, privations, 
and frustrations inherent in the life process, and uses tliem as 
stimuli for further growth.” 

The method by which the individual deals with his frustrations 
is a clue to the degree of his maturity. A frustration may be defined 
as “an interference with the occurrence of an instigated goal- 
response at its proper time in the behavior sequence.” We have 
observed that many aspects of the process pf socialization consist in 


28 Taylor, Katharine W., “Parent-Child Interaction,” Chapter 20 in Hill, 
Reuben, and Becker, Howard (Editors), Marriage and the Family, page 444. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. 

27 Dollard, John; Doob, Leonard W.; Miller, Neal E.; Mowrer, O. H.; Sears, 
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frustrating the natural drives or tendencies of the organism. Only 
by interfering with, denying, or redirecting the inherent tendencies 
of the organism can the individual become a person and accept 
the dictates of culture as the determinants of behavior. Dollard 
and associates point out that different people carry into adult life 
different tolerances to frustration and that some are accordingly 
more aggressive than others following the interference of their 
responses. They further suggest that those who are quick to hate 
may have bfeen led by their experiences to expect a rapid substitu¬ 
tion of a gratifying response for a frustrated one. “Perhaps,” they 
conclude, “those who show the highest tendency to respond to any 
frustration with Overt aggression are those who . . . have not 
learned that gratifying alternative responses will ensue; or they 
may be suffering constantly from secret sources of severe frustra¬ 
tion which summate with those whose origin is more readily ob¬ 
served.” 28 

The achievement of parenthood carries a number of frustrations. 
Passing mention was previously made that the coming of a child is 
certain to bring about the reorientation of the affectional life of the 
couple. This can effect a .deepening of the bonds between hus¬ 
band and wife by reason of their devotion to the needs of the help¬ 
less infant. It can also lead to a widening of the gap between two 
persons whose relationships have not been satisfactory. One or 
the other can withdraw affections and concentrate them on the 
child, whose dependence makes him an ideal love object. The 
notion that a child will cement a disappointing relationship will 
more often than not prove to be false. All that will most likely 
happen is that the partner who looked forward most keenly to the 
coming of the child will find in him a new outlet for his or her 
emotional needs, with a further concomitant impoverishment of the 

marital relationship. 

Parenthood will also bring with it the necessity for change in the 
habit patterns of the couple. Their freedom of movement will be 
restricted. The imperious demands of the helpless infant will re¬ 
quire constant attention. The necessity for maintaining the baby’s 
schedule of routinized activities has a way of making the wishes of 
the parents seem of secondary importance. Increasing knowledge 



28 Ibid., page 88. 
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and greatly improved standards of child care multiply the burdens 

imposed on parents, especially the mother. 

Satisfactions of Parenthood. Parenthood has its frustrations, 
but it has also its satisfactions. A certain biological basis for what 
is called maternal (or paternal) instinct can clearly be accepted, 
provided no attempt is made to compare this phenomenon with the 
relatively rigid mechanisms prepared to operate at birth which are 
characteristic of the lower animals. Whatever the biological basis 
in humans, however, this potentiality has been so overlaid with 
socially conditioned sentiments that maternal (and paternal) af¬ 
fection cannot be considered apart from its social components. 
“Apart from the influences of traditional and cultivated sentiment,” 
says Briffault, “the first instinctive and spontaneous reaction of the 
young mother at the sight of her newly born infant, which does 
not present a particularly attractive appearance, is one of revulsion. 
It is not an uncommon experience of obstetricians to see the mother 
in those circumstances turn from her offspring with a shudder and 
refuse to look at it. . . . The death of an infant at birth gen¬ 
erally leaves the mother, except for the disappointment of the gen¬ 
eralized desire for offspring, comparatively indifferent. It is a 
psychological necessity that love, which consists of affective associa¬ 
tions, should require to form those associations before it can 
exist.” 

Plant would be in essential agreement with this conclusion. He 
says in this connection that “It is as the mother recognizes the de¬ 
pendence of this individual upon her that she rapidly develops what 
we call ‘love.’ It is more accurate to say that the dependence of 
the child ‘loosens’ (makes available or mobilizes) the sentiment.” 
These statements are not mere word quibblings. They demonstrate 
again that in human beings the physiological bases for activity are 
to be regarded as potentialities which come to full fruition only 
in terms of a social setting. The immediate close association of 
baby and mother and the complete dependence of the former on 
the latter are the essential conditions for the release or mobiliza¬ 
tion of the complex sentiment of maternal love. ‘‘It is relatively 

29 Briffault, Robert, The Mothers (Three Volumes), Volume 1, page 112. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927. 

30 Plant, James S., Personality and the Cultural Pattern, pages 175-176. New 
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the achievement of parenthood 

easy,” says Plant, “to ‘love’ those who need us, who depend on us.” «i 
Certainly the need and dependence of the newborn human child 
are so absolute that it can readily be understood why parents come 
quickly to love him. When to this element of dependence is added 
the fact that the offspring is a concrete manifestation of a kind of 
biological immortality, the devotion and affection of parents be¬ 
come more completely understood. The development of such 
devotion would logically occur much more rapidly in the mother 
than in the father, since his sharing in the Initial stages of this 
development during the prenatal period is obviously indirect as 
' compared with that of the expectant mother. 

To the tough-minded, objective type of person or to the bachelor 
friend of previous days, the expressions of parental devotion to¬ 
ward the child must appear not as sentiment but as maudlin senti¬ 
mentality. The average week-old infant is anything but an object 
of beauty when judged by objective canons. Yet in the eyes of the 
parents he possesses a kind of beauty which is not of this world. 
The first infantile sounds are transmogrified by adoration into 
clear and distinct names, even though the casual outsider may be 
justifiably puzzled by the interpretations placed thereupon. The 
first attempts at speech and the first uncertain upright steps are 
often the occasions for summoning the close relatives to witness the 
world-shaking event. The nonparticipants in these strange forms 
of parental behavior look on with a kind of amused tolerance. 
Since the vast majority of adults have themselves participated in 
similar behavior, however, their attitudes are those of sympathetic 
appreciation and definition of the conduct as perfectly normal. 
But its normality is not to be judged solely on the basis of the social 
expectations of the group, for such conduct is also an indication 
of the powerful sentiments released by the achievement of parent¬ 
hood. 

Father and mother have both given hostages to fortune by having 
children. The expectations of the group (culture) are such that 
marriage is expected to eventuate in childbearing, a circumstance 
which lends powerful social approbation to the successful achieve¬ 
ment of parenthood. This social approval is an important asjiect 
of the satisfactions derived from the new status. The very terms. 
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“father” and "mother,” call to mind groups of associated ideas 
whose content is favorably weighted on the scales of social desira¬ 
bility He who would pass derogatory remarks about motherhood 
risks losing his audience. Waller has aptly characterized this emo¬ 
tion as ‘‘the pathos of parenthood.” “With parenthood, he says, 
“this pathos is greatly enhanced. If it is good to marry, it is doubly 
so to become a parent, perhaps because the touching dependence 
and helplessness of the child is apparent to all.” In the sym¬ 
pathetic smile of the outside world for a father with his childien, 
there are “implicit the pathos of the mores, pity and love for the 
dependence of the child, and a sigh for one’s lost youth, approval 
of the father, a touch of envy for one who has the privilege of being 

a parent.” 

These matters of feeling do not lend themselves to measurement 
or analysis. But there can scarcely be any doubt that such social 
approval has a bearing on the personality of the parent. The 
father and mother have assumed roles which are satisfying to their 
deepest urges and desires. In the process they meet with a high 
degree of social approbation. The combination of these elements 
makes the responsibilities associated with child-rearing not only 
an enlarging but a satisfying personal experience. The gratifying 
characteristics of the parenthood roles more than compensate for 
the sacrifices and frustrations involved therein. 

Intelligent Parenthood. No discussion of the dynamics of 
personality from childhood to maturity would be complete without 
a final admission. The kind of parents two individuals will be 
depends on the kind of persons they are in terms of their own life 
histories. A father who has been seriously thwarted in achieving 
a cherished life goal may understandably seek to direct the develop- 
' ment of his child so that the latter will accomplish what he believes 
he himself has been denied. Parents who may have stopped short 
of achieving maturity themselves may look upon children as a 
burden that is constantly interfering with the satisfaction of their 
own individual desires and pleasures. Mothers who experienced a 
serious rebellion against pregnancy and therefore unconsciously 
rejected the child may find themselves overprotecting the child as an 
overt device for concealing underlying guilt feelings. The com- 


32 Waller, Willard, The Family, page 463. New York: The Dryden Press, 1938. 
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mon parental craving to maintain the dependence relationship of 
the child IS often rooted in the father’s or mother’s own life ex¬ 
periences in their parental families. The child may be used to 

satisfy the frustrations of the parent arising from a lack of affection 
or of recognition and-response. 

These few illustrations suggest the variety of ways in which par¬ 
ents do injustice to the developing personalities of their children. 
Yet the dilemma must be faced. If parents are only behaving in 
terms of what they are as persons, then it would seem that we were 
in the midst of a vicious circle from which there was no escape. 
Parental families condition individuals, who in turn will become 
patents and pass on to their own children the various maladjust¬ 
ments which they have experienced. Where can the circle be 
broken? One answer seems to lie in the education leading to an 
understanding of the dynamics of the process. If parents can 
understand the manner in which their own personalities affect the 
child, such knowledge can presumably reinforce the desirable in- 
fluences and minimize the undesirable ones. Mature parenthood 
must always imply that the child is an end in himself and not a 
means to the end of another. What Dr. Deutsch says about mother¬ 
hood can with equal force be applied to fatherhood. “A mother 
must not strive to achieve any other goals through her child but 
those of his existence, otherwise she runs the risk of failing in her 
purpose and of being cheated of the experience of motherhood.” 
As a statement of the ideal of intelligent parenthood, this is highly 
suggestive. It may be quite correct to say that true motherhood 
(and fatherhood) is denied to those who fail to recognize that the 
child’s own developing personality is the only acceptable goal of 
intelligent parenthood. 
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War and Family Relationships 


War and Family Relationships. The relationship between the 
personalities in the family group constitutes the focal point of its 
existence. Without these relationships, the family would be! a life¬ 
less form. When we speak of the social interaction between the 
members of the family we merely mean that fathers and mothers, 
husbands and wives, brothers and sisters do and say things to each 
other.^ These interactions are carried on in the informality of the 
group where family members do and say things to one another 
they would not do and say to anyone else. The family is thus not 
a static structure but rather a complex net of human relationships. 
"A unity of interacting personalities,” as Burgess points out, im¬ 
plies “a living, changing, growing thing . . . the actual unity of 
the family has its existence not in any legal conception, nor in any 
formal contract, but in the interaction of its members.” - We have 
considered some of the forms of family interaction in peacetime 
and have indicated some of the resultant changes in personality 
brought about by the different types of family relationships. We 
may next consider some of the relationships that have undergone 
considerable modification in the changing society of World War II. 

“The family,” suggests a social worker, “is a unit that has deep 
and lasting value to all its members. Whether the ties are happy 
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or unhappy, constructive or destructive, fragile or strong, they 
exist for all of us and, even when broken, tend to persist sym- 
hnlicallv.” ® The silver cords binding the members to one another 
and to the entity that is the family itself are disrupted and often 
broken completely in wartime. “The family group,” continues the 

same writer, “is held together by a network of associations, and a 

decree of balance often evolves even within a group which is indi¬ 
vidually unadjusted and unhappy. When the family balance, 
whether healthy, precarious, or faulty, is disturbed, the effects^ are 
observable and must be reckoned with if a new integration is to 
be achieved.” ^ The crisis of World Wai^ II necessitamd all man¬ 
ner of family adjustments to meet the changing situation. 

All of these wartime adjustments were not disorganizing or de¬ 
structive to the integrity of the family group; a substantial increase 
in real income, for example, is a desirable end in itself and was the 
lot of millions of families during the war. This net increase in 
family income was often the result of the mother’s, daughter s, or 
adolescent son’s working at a war job or a related service occupa¬ 
tion. Many new patterns of behavior evolved under these condi¬ 
tions. Even when the family income was not augmented by new 
working members, the weekly paycheck increased substantially 
during the war. The average weekly earnings for wage earners in 
manufacturing rose from $23.86 in September, 1939, to $46.25 in 
September, 1944. The cost-of-living index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics increased from an average of 99.4 in 1939 to 126.5 in 
September, 1944.® The increase in income brought about a change 
in family relationships; with more money to spend, even though 
the supply of consumer goods was strictly limited, the aveiage 
family was a different group than before the war. This example 
of the impingement of the economic and social changes of World 
War II is merely one of many changes in family relationships which 

took place during these years. 

Each member of the family, except the very young, is in constant 
contact with other persons in the outside world. The family re- 


3 Clifton, Eleanor, "Some Psychological Effects of the War as Seen by the 
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■fleets in an immediate and intimate sense the changes going on in 
the world in whiich its members live—whether a world of boom 
depression, or war. This dual nature of family interaction makes 
the family a highly sensitive seismograph of changes in society. It 
is no mere rhetoric to say that the war came home to every family 
in America: this is merely another way of saying that, in greater or 
lesser degree, it came home to every individual. War represents a 
crisis in which former social trends affecting the family are ac¬ 
celerated to an extent unprecedented even in an already dynamic 
society. War arbitrarily creates new and unprecedented crises, 
which strike home to individuals in their roles as members of fam¬ 
ilies. The war changed the conditions under which men and 
women fell in love and married or did not marry. The war changed 
the roles that the members of the family played towaid one another 
and the degree of emotional security, affection, and personal com¬ 
panionship they were able to provide. The war changed the codes 
of conduct that men and women followed with the opposite sex 
and the definitions placed upon the family relationship itself. 

“Social crises,” suggests Mowrer in this connection, “affect the 
solidarity of the family to the extent that they impede or facilitate 
the functioning of the family in its affectional and emotion-satisfy¬ 
ing performance.” ® War, he continues, represents such an inter¬ 
ruption in the normal life of the family. In some respects, the 
impact of World War II upon family relationships was similar to 
the depression. Families that are both highly integrated and at the 
same time adaptable to a changing society are most likely to main¬ 
tain their solidarity and integration in a crisis.^ The crisis may be 
the widespread unemployment of the depression, the prolonged 
separation of the war, or any of the other situations accompanying 
periods of violent social change. The net result of the war, Mowrer 
concludes, was both an increase and a decrease in family solidarity, 
depending upon the strength of the relationship involved. Fam¬ 
ilies already strong'and well integrated grew in strength and integra¬ 
tion under many of the deprivations and separations incidental to 


8 Mowrer, Ernest R., 
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the war. Families with an intermediate degree of these indispensa¬ 
ble traits presumably underwent a temporary strengthening during 
the early years of the war, only to return to the status quo after the 
excitement was over. Finally, “for those marriage relationships 
in which little or no accommodation has been achieved prior to 
the war, the hazards of family disintegration are accentuated . . . ® 
World War II thus accentuated the strength or weakness already 
inherent in millions of American families. The weakness was 

there before the war. It was also there after the war. 

War and Romantic Love. Romance flourishes in wartime. 
Statistical evidence on this point is lacking, but the other evidence 
is so conclusive that no one with any insight into American court- 
'ship would deny that war is the great and good friend of romance. 
The high degree of social mobility; the uncertainty of personal se¬ 
curity and even life itself; the glamour of the uniform; the oppor¬ 
tunity for young men and women to meet under conditions that are 
inevitably fleeting, transitory, and therefore romantic; the increased 
need during wartime for the personal affection and emotional se¬ 
curity sought in marriage alone; the lack of time for young people 
to know each other intimately—these and many other factors com¬ 
bined to render the America of World War II a fertile breeding 
place for romantic love. How many of the 1,758,000 marriages in 
the peak year of 1942 were based largely or wholly upon romantic 
grounds is of course impossible to determine. The principals 
would be far from clear as to the nature of their motives, even if 
they were asked. How much of the rise in the marriage rate fiom 
10.0 per 1,000 of the population in 1939 to 13.4 in 1942 “ might be 
traced to romantic motives and how much to those which were 
essentially prudent will never be known. It is reasonable to as¬ 
sume that both the number and percentage of romance-inspired 
marriages were considerable. 

In their study of the prediction of success or failure in marriage, 
Burgess and Cottrell concluded that “marriages based on compan¬ 
ionship will, in general, result in more harmonious unions than 

8 Mowrer, Ernest R., op. cit., page 106. For statistical evidence on this sub¬ 
ject, cf. Federal Security Agency, National Office of Vital Statistics, Marriage and 
Divorce in the United States, 1937 to 1945, Vital Statistics-Special Reports, Vol¬ 
ume 23, Number 9 (September 10, 1946), 
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those chiefly inspired by romantic attitudes.” The presence of 
romantic love as the primary motivating factor in any given mar¬ 
riage cannot be measured directly but must be inferred from other 
elements that can be more accurately ascertained. These factors 
are: “difference between ages of bride and groom, duration of ac¬ 
quaintance, length of time of keeping company, period of engage¬ 
ment, and attitude of parents toward inarriage.” The romantic 
factor in each case is the one that proves least desirable in terms of 
future marital happiness. 

A romantic marriage is one in which the couple have met, fallen 
in love, and become husband and wife in such a short time that they 
could not possibly know much about the disposition, character, or 
values of the other. Short engagements, or no engagements at all, 
are far more romantic than long engagements, during which longer 
period the young people gradually come to know each other under 
some of the same circumstances they subsequently encounter in 
marriage. World War II saw many families founded on romantic 
considerations to an even greater extent than in peacetime. The 
effect of these circumstances will be apparent in the postwar family. 

One of the unmistakable results of World War II was an intensifi¬ 
cation of social mobility in an already highly mobile nation. Mil¬ 
lions of persons, in and out of uniform, suddenly found themselves 
transported hundreds or thousands of miles from their homes and 
deposited in a strange community among strange people. Although 
the official life of the army camp is presumably one of complete 
monasticism, nevertheless sufficient time and facilities were avail¬ 
able on leave periods to insure the soldier’s meeting new girls under 
romantic surroundings. We have no way of knowing how many 
such friendships blossomed into romance and then into marriage. 

They must have been many. 

We do ha^’e comparatively accurate information on the number 
of men who were married overseas to brides of foreign nationalities 
under presumably romantic conditions. Approximately 52,500 
members of the armed forces were married outside the continental 
United States to women of foreign nationality during our par¬ 
ticipation in the war. These estimates were made by the War 

10 Burgess. Ernest W., and Cottrell. Leonard S.. Jr., Predicting Success or 
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Department, which arranged for the transportation of these for¬ 
eign wives. Estimates for the number of similar marriages during 
World War I varied from 4,000 to 8,000, which was approximately 
the same marriage rate as in the recent conflict in terms of Amer¬ 
ican participation and number of forces overseas. Our participa¬ 
tion in World War II lasted two and one half times as long as that 
in World War I, and we had almost four times as many men over¬ 
seas in the second conflict. Romantic marriages to foreign brides 

_differing more or less widely in language, culture, and tradition— 

were thus not noticeably greater proportionately during World 
War II. These 52,500 marriages constituted slightly more than 
1 per cent of the total of 4,500,000 marriages during the same three- 
year period within our own country. American girls did not need 
to be seriously bothered by the competition of their foreign sisters. 

In addition to the 52,500 brides, approximately 17,500 children 
as the fruit of these marriages were brought to this country by the 
War Department. Of this total of approximately 70,000 wives and 
children, 60,000 came from the European and Mediterranean thea¬ 
ters and 10,000 from the Pacific theater. Three fourths of the 
brides and children from the European and Mediterranean theaters 
came from Great Britain, where the similarity of language and 
culture encouraged marriage on a comparatively large scale. France 
and Italy together contributed 15 per cent, Belgium and Ireland 
3 per cent each, and the remaining 4 per cent came from other 
countries in this area. A total of 30 nationalities was represented 
among the brides and children from the European theaters. The 
10,000 new Americans from the Pacific theater were largely (85 
per cent) composed of Australians, with New Zealand contributing 
10 per cent, and the remaining 5 per cent from the Philippines and 
adjacent sections. The romantic tradition of American culture will 
be enhanced by these thousands of marriages from strange and far- 
off lands.^® 

Samples of the wives and children were taken from the pas¬ 
senger lists of several representative "bride ships.” One third o£ 
the brides entering the country were already mothers, the majority 


12 Data compiled from War Department sources by the Metropolitan Life 
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having one child. Children from previous marriages were esti¬ 
mated at 5 per cent of the total. The Mfddle Atlantic states are 
the most populous part of the country with 20 per cent of the total 
population, and the largest group of new families expected to settle 
in that region. New York and Pennsylvania were the states re¬ 
ceiving the largest number, and little (in population) Nevada was 
scheduled to receive the smallest delegation. The ages of these 
new brides approximated the ages of those in this country, with a 
heavy concentration in the early twenties and many in the upper 
teens. Whatever other effects were brought about by World War 
II, it is clear that the family relationships of these 52,500 couples 
were modified thereby.^^ 

The number of soldiers who married girls they had met at a 
USO dance or overseas was small in comparison to the number who 
manied a hometown girl before entering the service, on a brief 
leave during training, or on an embarkation leave. This girl may 
have been a childhood sweetheart, and the soldier might eventually 
have married her anyhow, after can 7 ing her books and buying 
her ice cream socfas through high school. Such marriages, strictly 
speaking, are not so romantic as those involving a whirlwind court¬ 
ship of a few weeks, days, or even hours of two people who cannot 
possibly know each other except superficially. The greater the 
mobility, the shorter the time, the less they know each other, the 
wider the disparity in their social backgrounds, the farther apart 
their two worlds—the more romantic is the marriage. The society 
of World War II was characterized by all these appurtenances of 
romance. There were so many new girls and boys—and “so little' 

. • ___ _ ff 

time. 

Romantic love has been further defined as a related group of 
sentiments and attitudes which “regards the marriage relation as 
one exclusively of response.” World War II accentuated the con¬ 
ditions already present in our society whereby a premium is placed 
upon response in marriage. The shortness of the time and the 
mobility of the soldier meant that the couple were compelled to 
base their mutual feeling largely upon the relatively superficial 
elements of response—sex attraction, personal appearance, con¬ 
viviality, and other personal attributes which, although admittedly 


14 Ibid. 
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desirable, do not in themselves provide the most satisfactory bases 
for a lasting marriage. The sense of individual insecurity, induced 
and intensified by the war, acted as a further compulsive force that 
swept many young people into marriage before their time and to 
persons whom they ordinarily would never have known, let alone 
married. 

The elements of personal appeal serve, of course, as the principal 
bases for many marriages in peacetime. It is no accident that 
the highest divorce rate of any major nation is found in that nation 
- where romantic love is most highly valued. These romantic criteria 
are accentuated in wartime, as men and women meet and fall in 
love under the conditions imposed by leave, travel time, and the 
imminence of embarkation. It is literally impossible to recognize 
much more about one another from a few brief meetings than such 
things as a pretty face, a seductive figure, a vivacious “personality,” 
a masculine good humor, or a boyish charm. Draft boards, special 
trains, airplanes, and transports wait for no man. Romance must 
ripen more rapidly than ever under these circumstances and mar¬ 
riage take place in haste, leaving the leisured repentance, if any, to 
the problematical future. 

In a world at war, the individual is more than ever a frightened 
stranger, stretching out his hand for emotional security to bolster 
himself against strange new enemies. Romantic love becomes one 
of the few possible means of psychic salvation for the man about 
to go overseas or the girl he will leave behind him. The peacetime 
world, with its constant danger to economic and personal security, 
its mobility and anonymity, its keen competitiveness and low co¬ 
operation, is difficult enough for the individual.^® The world at 
war, with its menace to individual health, safety, and perhaps 
life itself, is even more shocking. The desire for the emotional 
security that allegedly comes from romantic marriage is thereby 
intensified.!® 

Wartime Marriages. War is a crisis that affects the personal 
motivations of all persons in a society. The motives that cause 
young men and women to marry are subject to the pressures of their 

Homey, Karen, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, pages 105-106. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1937. 

iQCuber, John F., “Changing Courtship and Marriage Customs,'* The Amer* 
icon Family in World War II, op. cit., pages 30-38. 
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social milieu. World War II colored these motives for the young 
people who married between 1940 and 1945. The marriages that 
took place under the conditions first of national rearmament, then 
of selective service, and finally of total war may be considered in 
terms of the following pattern of motives.^'^ 

(1) Normal romantic marriage. Many of the eight million 
marriages that took place between 1940 and 1945 were the culmina¬ 
tion of the romantic process of falling in love which is considered 
the norm in our society. The war may have speeded up the proc¬ 
ess or caused the marriage to be held under different conditions of 
time, place, and surroundings, but it did not substantially modify 
the underlying motives. In all probability, the majority of these 
young people would have married each other even if there had been 
no war. 

(2) Pecuniary marriage. Marriages contracted for pecuniary rea¬ 
sons are the opposite of romantic, for the essence of romance is the 
impulsive choice of a mate, no matter what the disparity of wealth, 
class, or social position. An indeterminate number of wartime 
marriages were entered into because the wife wished to receive the 
service allotments of a Class A dependent or insure her financial 
security through the insurance, bonuses, and pensions to which her 
position as wife or widow of a soldier would entitle her. 

(3) Prudential marriage. Closely allied to the pecuniary motive 
for marriage was the equally unromantic desire of wishing to avoid 
or postpone military service. The months of August, September, 
and October, 1940 were those in which the Selective Service Act 
was discussed and finally passed. The marriage rate for these 
three months was 25 per cent higher than for the same period in the 
previous year, when the war was only in its initial European stage. 
Even more striking increases were noted for the month of Decem¬ 
ber, 1941, and for the first four months of 1942.i« It would be 
manifestly unfair to suggest that all or even a significant proportion 
of these marriages were motivated by the conscious desire to avoid 
military service. Nevertheless, these motives undoubtedly entered 
into the decisions of many young persons, at one level of conscious¬ 
ness or another. 


IT Adapted from Bossard. James H. S.. 'Tamily Problems in Wartime.” 

Birth,, and Divorcas,” Tha dntanran 
Family in World War II, op. cit., pages 20-29. 
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(4) Carpe Diem marriage. Many service men on training or 
embarkation leaves felt that they were entitled to some measure of 
the emotional satisfaction that would not be available once they 
had gone into combat areas. Many young women shared this feel¬ 
ing, which often merely contributed to the sexual delinquency of 
the juvenile population. On the other hand, the moral standards 
of large numbers of young people did not permit them to flout the 
conventional codes to this extent. Marriage seemed the only solu¬ 
tion to the overpowering sexual urge that cried for satisfaction.^® 

(5) Psychic security marriage. Many young people in wartime 
married because this was the only conceivable way to gain emo¬ 
tional security and some personal symbol in a world of death and 
destruction. The lonely soldier and the glamour-struck girl were 
even less discriminating than they would ordinarily have been in 
the choice of a mate. If the first girl would not accept the suitor, 
another would; she (the wife) would then become a clay figure 
molded by the thoughts and desires of the absent husband to repre¬ 
sent to him the world he had lost and wanted above all to regain. 
She was an anchor to the past, normal, peacetime life, to which the 
soldier overseas thought he was firmly attached. Often the anchor 
line was too light to hold. Marriage is the conventional device for 
finding a symbol that will belong to you and you alone. The pres¬ 
sure to find such a symbol has many sources: “at the induction cen¬ 
ter, in the platoon, on the ship, in the ground crew, the girls’ 
sorority, the crowd, the clique—everywhere there is the contagion 
of example.” 

(6) Status marriage. Closely allied to marriages consummated 
in the search for psychic security were those entered for reasons of 
status. The individual thinks of himself largely in terms of so¬ 
ciety’s conception of him, plus his own interpretation of this con¬ 
ception.The soldier may be at the bottom of the military 
hierarchy and the girl the most junior clerk in a department store. 
Nevertheless, through marriage they both achieve status in their 
own eyes and those of the group. They are masters in their own 
home, whatever they may be outside. To have a husband or wife 


19 C/. Zurfluh, Ruth, “Wartime Marriages and Love Affairs,” The Family, 

23:304-312 (December, 1942). 

20 Bossard, James H. S., op. cit., page 67. 

21 Cooley, Charles Horton, Human Nature and the Social Order, pages 152-153. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922, 
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means that there is someone in this impersonal and hostile world 
who is both dependent upon you and devoted to you .22 

These are six possible sets of motives that could be discerned in 
wartime marriages. Most marriages were motivated by several 
factors, some of which were only partially understood by the par¬ 
ticipants. The prudential and pecuniary motives, being more 
largely intellectual, were often more consciously held than the 
others, which sprang from deeper psychological and cultural sources 


W'ithin the individual. There was also considerable rationalization 

« 

in these more rational manifestations. The girl who married for 
her future husband’s allotment, insurance, or pension or the man 
who married to avoid military service draped his or her sentiments 
in the most romantic of cloaks. Many boys and girls were largely 
unconscious of the motives that prompted them to give hostages to 
fortune in the shape of a husband, wife, or child. Americans are 
hot an introspective people. 

The desirability of wartime marriages, either from the point of 
view of the participants or that of society, was the subject of con¬ 
siderable debate during World War II. Such intellectual con¬ 
siderations were, however, largely academic, since young people 
w'ent ahead and married in unprecedented numbers, no matter 
what the purely intellectual arguments for or against such a course 
might have been. A study of several hundred college students, 
young business men and women, and women defense workers 
conducted in and around Ohio State University in the midst of the 
war sheds some light upon the verbalized opinions of young 
people, however much their actions might differ therefrom. A 
summary of their opinions on the question of war marriages dis¬ 
closed the following reasons given in favor of such a step: 


"1. Will at least have ‘memories.’ 

2. Take happiness while you can. 

3. Want a child. 

4 'Rather be a widow than an old maid.’ 

5. Married people work better in war effort—men as soldiers, women 
as civilian workers. 


22 Bossard, James H. S.. "Marriage as a Status-Achieving Device," Sociology 

and Social Research, 29:3-10 (September-October. 1944) 

28 War marriages are defined as those in-which the husband is absent fr 

the wife because of service in the armed forces. 
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6. Children conceived before men go to war will be more physically fit. 

7. Financial security (government payments, insurance). 

8. It is insurance against hasty (often foreign) marriages. 

9. It is insurance against promiscuity. 

10. It is a patriotic duty to marry and have children.” ^4 

The following rationalizations against war marriages were given: 


“1. Fear possible disability. 

2. Would not want possible pregnancy. 

3. A possible child would hamper future marriage chances. 

4. It would be unfair to a possible child. 

5. Limit one’s social contact. 

6. Each may change so much as to make future adjustment difficult or 
impossible. 

7. Might find it was only infatuation. 

8. Possible financial problems, as dependency. 

9. A husband is more apprehensive; less likely to take chances in 
battle.” 25 

% 

Approximately 68 per cent of the entire sample were in favor 
of war marriages on abstract grounds and without being faced 
with the personal problems themselves. Although fewer in number 
than the women, the men were nevertheless more reluctant to 
assume the ties of marriage in wartime, a sexual differentiation of 
attitudes not inconsistent with those held in peacetime. Other 
significant differences were apparent between socio-economic strata, 
with the college girls less preoccupied with problems of economic 
security and dependency than their sisters in defense plants and 
business. College girls were less concerned with the psychological 
effects of physical incapacity upon their marriage than the girls 
who had presumably seen more of the world in factory or office. 
The latter were only too well aware of the economic, as well as the 
psychological, difficulties involved in such a tragic situation. 2 ® 

Marriage under ordinary conditions is more than a romantic 
interlude in the lives of two young people in love, followed by 
the departure of the husband for the wars and the prospect of a 
prolonged and possibly permanent separation. Marriage is ordi- 

24 Robbins, Florence G., "Reasons for and against War Marriage,” Sociology 
and Social Research, 29:25-34 (September-October, 1944). 

^^Ibid., page 27. 

Ibid., pages 29 fiF 
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narily a process of maturation, the gradual growing together of 
two persons, ultimately augmented by other responsibilities. Mar¬ 
riage is a social process whereby two persons slowly build up co¬ 
operative patterns of behavior, which make their lives more mean¬ 
ingful and render them increasingly dependent upon each other. 
A considerable proportion of the millions of wartime marriages did 
not have time to develop these cooperative patterns, since time was 
the commodity most conspicuously absent. Millions of marriages 
begun in the war years were denied the time necessary to establish 
them firmly in the lives of the participants. 

War and Conjugal Affection. Conjugal affection is an integral 
part of the romantic complex, and the two feelings are popularly 
supposed to be inseparable. This is not necessarily the case, partic¬ 
ularly in time of war. Conjugal affection may or may not follow 
romantic love as two persons settle down to the intimacy of married 
life. In time of war, the maturation of romance into conjugal affect- 
tion is rendered difficult, if not impossible, for hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of couples who marry in haste and have no time to grow 
together in leisure. A happy marriage is not a romantic accident 

but a work of art—and art is long. 

Even under the most propitious circumstances, the permanent 
association of two persons in the intimacy of marriage presents 
numerous adjustment difficulties. This problem is complicated 
by the romantic expectations with which young people enter 
matrimony. The more extravagant the expectations, the greater 
are the chances for disappointment. The problem was further 
complicated in wartime by the physical impossibility of marital 
maturation before the husband went off to war. Conjugal affection 
could not develop in many of the three or four million couples 
married young and separated early (often for two or three years) 
before they were able to resume (or initiate) normal conjugal rela- 


tions. 

The basis of any marriage lies in thousands of intimate relation¬ 
ships between two people. These contacts lay the foundatioii for 
the common values, the similar definition of important situations, 
and the intricate network of habits that increasingly unite two in¬ 
dividuals with the passing of the years. The direction which this 
effort takes, the kind of marriage which eventuates from such per¬ 
sonal interaction is largely the work of the two individuals con- 
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earned. The success of marriage in our society is almost entirely 
an individual effort. The interaction is highly personal, and the 
marriage stands or falls on this effort.^^ When the individuals are 
denied the possibility of such personal interaction during the early 
years of marriage, the difficulties are thereby enhanced. ’ 

The least common denominator of conjugal affection is the force 
of habit, through which two ordinary persons, no matter how 
divergent their personalities, attitudes, and values, can develop at 
least a minimum of personal affection. The hundreds of habitual 
relationships between two persons bind them together more closely 
than any other single force. Each learns to count on the other. 
Long and close mutual associations may even cause significant 
changes in personality as husband and wife become more alike in 
personal tastes, interests, and attitudes.-® Conjugal affection is^ 
solidly supported by such bonds in peacetime. Their absence in 
wartime constitutes one of the most difficult problems in postwar 
family adjustment. 

A final sentiment of conjugal affection is the simple fact of 
personal friendship. Friendship cannot be won; it is the result of a 
process of achievement. As the two grow together, they confide their 
hopes and fears to each other and their interests become increas¬ 
ingly similar. They tend to define the same situations in the same 
way and look at life with a common viewpoint. When the wife 
was in New York City and the husband in the South Pacific, such 
friendship was difficult to develop. Letters were at best a poor 
substitute for the reality of companionship. Under these difficult 
conditions of wartime separation, conjugal affection in many young 
married couples died aborning. 

War and Family Interruption. World War II did more than 
make it impossible for the majority of marriages conceived in its 
shadow to develop the cooperative patterns so vital to stable family 
life. It also seriously interrupted and in many cases completely 
severed the patterns established by marriages previously begun. 
The exact number of such interruptions—or the time element 
therein—are alike impossible to determine, since no complete 
figures are available on the number of married men in all the 

27 Waller, Willard, The Family, pages 383-387. New York; The Dryden Press, 
1938. 

^^Ibid., page 391. 
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armed services, together with the length of time they were married 
prior to their entrance. We are therefore forced to use such 
fragmentary data as we can find in order to make even an approxi¬ 
mate estimate of the extent of family interruption. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 35,088,840 families in the 
United States as of April 1, 1940.29 This number may be reduced 
by several million for our purposes’because of the census definition 
of the family. 99 The Office of Dependency Benefits of the Army 
Service Forces reported that 2,485,908 wives were receiving depen¬ 
dency checks on June 30, 1944.91 Bureau of the Census con¬ 

ducted a sample survey in February 1944 and concluded that the 
number of wives with husbands in the armed forces was approx¬ 
imately 2,760,000.92 This number was augmented by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, which estimated that by April 1944 the number 
of such broken families had swelled to approximately three million.** 
The war affected family relationships to a greater extent than any 
other mass experience in the history of the American people, with 
the exception of the great depression of the 1930’s. 

The tensions incidental to this large-scale interruption of normal 
family relationships were considerable. “Long separation,” re¬ 
marks Mowrer, “even for those who have been married long enough 
to achieve considerable accommodation, places a strain on marriage 
relations. Cooperative patterns of activity must of necessity be 
broken, and the affectional relationship so fundamental to modern 
marriage is difficult to maintain through correspondence.” 9^ 
Throughout the long course of history the traditional family, with 
its related functions of economic production, education, leligion, 
recreation, and protection, could operate, albeit with deci,eased 
efficiency, even when the father had gone to war. In the perform- 


29 Bureau of the Census, Families: Size of Family and Age of Head, page 3, 

Government Printing OfTice, Washington, 1944. 

30 The census definition includes single persons living alone. In the 1940 


rcnsiis there were 3,546,720 such "families. 

31 Army Service Forces, Annual Repdrt of the Office of Dependency Benefits 

'the 00 ^;.^Murfitif Population: February, 

W^-Urrabo; Ciy in -iin ^ni.ed S,a.es." Mo.,My U^or 

59:264-278, page 270 (August, 1944). o.K*iJrv» n4> cit. 

34 Mowrer, Ernest R., “War and Family Solidarity and Stabili y. 

pages 10*1-105. 
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ance of such functions much of the energy of the wife was occupied 
while the husband was away. 

The family of World War II, particularly that living under 
metropolitan conditions, could not operate so efficiently with the 
• father gone. The functions of the contemporary family differ 
from those of the traditional group, particularly in terms of the stress 
placed upon the affectional relationships. The contemporary 
family looks to its members for an emotional security found in 
marriage alone. This feeling was also present in the historical 
family, but other functions made it relatively less important. Fur¬ 
thermore, affectionate response is largely dependent upon the 

4 

physical presence of both parties. When the husband went away 
to World War II, the family was deprived to a greater extent than 
ever before of its chief reason for being. Romantic love, conjugal 
affection, companionship^these and similar reciprocal relation¬ 
ships are becoming the principal sources of strength of the family. 
When the husband has left the home, the light has gone out of the 
marriage.®® 

“When wir separates a married couple,” suggests Bossard, “a face- 
to-face relationship gives way to a letter-to-letter relationship. The 
two are vastly different. They differ in content, in spontaneity, and 
particularly in clarity.” ®® Some fortunate families have a husband 
gifted with the letter-writing facility of a Lord Chesterfield or a 
wife endowed with the literary abilities of a Mme. de Sevign^. The 
average couple, however, find it difficult to maintain an intimate 
personal relationship through the medium of correspondence. Hus¬ 
bands and wives may find themselves corresponding with compara¬ 
tive strangers. Couples whose relationship moves smoothly and 
effortlessly when together often find it impossible to set down their 
reactions on paper. When they have discussed the weather, the 
state of Junior’s health, or the latest movie, many wives find their 
inspiration suddenly evaporate. They are obliged to fall back upon 
the mok hackneyed of cliches, which cannot maintain their flavor 
indefinitely. Even with the admitted inadequacies of correspond¬ 
ence, however, its importance was great in maintaining family rela¬ 
tionships during the ytears of World War II. 

35 Cf. Hill, Reuben, “The Returning Father and His Family,” Marriage and 
Family Living, 7:31-34 (Spring, 1945). 

36 Bossard, James H. S., “Family Problems in Wartime,” op. cit., page 68. 
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War and Personality. Personality is not a static thing, like 
the color of the eyes or the shape of the nose. Personality is a 
■dynamic nexus of the various roles the individual plays in the 
groups with which he comes in contact. Personality changes as 
social contacts change, particularly when the person is only slightly 
past adolescence. Many of the separated families in World War 
II, especially those involving very young people, found that as the 
separation continued they had less and less in common. This was 
also true of marriages where the young husband and wife had 
known each other only superficially and had no real acquaintance 
with the personality of the other. In many such cases, they sud¬ 
denly or gradually woke to the depressing realization that the per¬ 
son they were writing to was a virtual stranger. A few blissful days 
or weeks under the amiable conditions of courtship and honeymoon 
were all they had to go on, often for several years, before the threads 
could be renewed. There was little opportunity to explore the 
intricate personal relationship and weld it into a harmonious pat¬ 
tern, such as the normal process of marriage provides. Strangers 
were married to absent strangers, with only the tenuous tie of letters 

to bind them together. 

In other cases, the personality of neither husband nor wife was 
sufficiently matured to make any conclusive predictions concerning 
the success of the marriage. In a double sense, these marriages 


were buying a pig in a poke. Nationwide data are not available for 
the age of wartime marriage, but certain figures from New York 
state (exclusive of New York city) are significant. Records for the 
early years of the wartime marriage boom indicate that in 1942 
almost three times as many boys under 20 married as in 1939.” 
The majority of these boys went off to war as married men at an 
age when their personalities were still in the process of formation. 
The experiences that they subsequently underwent brought about 
drastic personal modifications and returned them to their wives 

even more complete strangers than before. 

In commenting upon this wartime modification of personality, 

Bossard points out that “it is important to realize . . . that eacfi 

person changes, so that there develops a difference between the per- 

■ ronality 'as is’ and the 'last time I saw you’ personality, which m 
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turn may bring a sense of unreality or irrelevance into the corre¬ 
spondence, each writing to a conception of the other which is dif¬ 
ferent from the person as he or she now is.” Experience worked 
both ways. 'Both sexes underwent considerable personality changes, 
through modifications of their roles during World War II. In 
February, 1944, 1,360,000 women were listed as working and having 
husbands in service. Many of these women grew and expanded 
in terms of personality during their service on the assembly line. 
For the 280,000 working women whose husbands were in service 
and who in addition had children under 10—for this heroic quarter 
of a million, drastic personality changes unquestionably took place 
during the long war years.®^ 

The greatest changes, however, took place on the male side of 
the family equation. No matter what his role in the armed services 
—whether a combat infantryman, a soldier assigned to a rear 
echelon, or a clerk in an army post in the United States—the mere 
experience of being in the army changed his personality. What¬ 
ever he was doing, it differed in some degree from his accustomed 
role, even if only because of army discipline. For the combat sol¬ 
dier, personality changes were literally indescribable, and the re¬ 
turning veteran could never expect his experiences to be shared or 
even understood by his wife. No matter how intimate the family 
relationship before the war, the combat soldier returned to find 
himself at least a partial stranger in a strange home. His experi¬ 
ences often matured him far beyond the comprehension of his wife, 
whether she did her bit in a bomber plant or kept the home open 
for him. This does not mean that the family relationship could 
not be reconstituted on a new level. Even under the most favor¬ 
able conditions, howevjer, such an adjustment requires considerable 
patience and mutual understanding. Where those qualities are 
lacking, family disorganization may result.^® 

Patterns of Wartime Separation. The social patterns assumed 
by the war-separated family were obvious enough. The range of 
possibilities open to the average wife was limited. She might 


Bossard, James H. S., op. cit., page 68. 

®® “Sources of Wartime JLabor Supply in the United States,” Monthly Labor 
Review, 59:264-278, Table 4, page 275 (August, 1944). 
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make one of the following temporary adjustments to her war- 
widowhood: 

(1) Keep the Home Fires Burning. The majority of women re¬ 
mained in their own homes and did their best to carry on as before. 
The husband, far away and yearning for home, liked to think of 
his wife and children in a familiar setting. The ability to main¬ 
tain the family milieu was complicated by lack of funds, when the 
army allotments were insufficient to maintain the family in the con¬ 
ventional manner. We do not know how many of the 2,485,908 
wives receiving monthly checks in 1944 from the Office of Depend¬ 
ency Benefits of the Army Service Forces were still in the home 
and how many had made new arrangements. Such a figure would 
offer considerable insight into the degree of physical modification 
in the millions of families broken by World War II. 

(2) Enlist on the Production Front. A considerable number of 
wives enlisted on the production front while their husbands were 
away on the fighting fronts. Early in 1944, some 1,360,000 wives 
were so listed. Their numbers were augmented as Selective Service 
reached out for many hundreds of thousands of young married men 

in the remainder of 1944 and 1945. Of this 1944 total, some 600,000 
were in the age group 18-24 years, and 610,000 were in the group 
from 25-34 years. The number in the 35-44 age group was only 
130,000, indicating the youth of the married women who were both 
willing and physically able to work while their husbands fought. 
Out of the total of 1,360,000 married women in industry with fight¬ 
ing husbands, 1,080,000 had no children under 10, whereas 280,000 
did. These young mothers were distributed almost equally between 
the 18-24 and 25-34 age groups, with 130,000, in the former and 
140,000 in the latter. They represented 22.8 per cent and 25.9 per 
cent of the total female population in these age groups.^- 

The motives of the wives who made this drastic break with the 
home were mixed. Many took the jobs from sheer economic neces¬ 
sity in order to augment the slender allotment check received from 
the absent husband. Others did not need the money but wished to 
play a part in the war effort by physically producing the materials 


41 Army Service Forces. Annual Report of the Office of Dependency Benefits 
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o£ war. Whether from the desire to keep the home together or 
the wish for symbolic identification with the husband, these millions 
of married women substantially if temporarily modified many fam¬ 
ily relationships. 

(3) Go Home to Mother. In every community, girls who had 
grown up and then gone away to marry, have children, and run a 
home were forced to return to the parental family for the duration. 
This step was often made because of economic necessity, as the 
young wives found this shelter because they had no other place to 
go. In other cases, the lonely young wife sought emotional sanc¬ 
tuary in the family home as naturally as any wounded young crea¬ 
ture would seek solace in the place where her emotional ties were 
deepest. Families assumed something of their traditional protec¬ 
tive function under these conditions, as different makeshift living 
arrangements were devised in the city apartment or crowded house. 

Under such circumstances, the daughter inevitably reassumed the 

role of daughter, to a certain extent at least, no matter how many 

children she had or how mature she felt herself before returning to 

the scenes of her childhood. This role may or may not have been 

a difficult regression for the young married woman, depending upon ' 

the degree of emancipation'she had attained. Such a personality 

modification was a recognizable part of returning home in wartime. 

Whether or not this experience would modify the subsequent 

emotional relationships with the husband is a subject for later 

» 

analysis. 

(4) Maintain a Peripatetic Family Relationship. An unknown 
but substantial number of war wives attempted to maintain a 
peripatetic family relationship by following their husbands from 
camp to camp until they walked up the gangplank at the port of 
embarkation. This desperate attempt to have a few crumbs of 
cake and eat it too was perfectly understandable, but it is doubtful 
if the game was worth the candle. Thousands of desperate young 
wives, unable to face the inevitable separation, lived for months and 
sometimes years in gloomy furnished rooms near army camps and 
service centers—all for a few hours a week with their men. Satis¬ 
factory family life, even in wartime, implies a stable physical locus; 
such expedients were on the whole highly unsuccessful. In certain 
instances, the young wife became completely demoralized after her 
husband had been transferred and she was unable to follow him. 
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The records of social agencies were full of the difficulties of such 
abandoned wives, who had no inner resources when the succession 


of wartime honeymoons came to an end.^^ Other forms of adjust¬ 
ment, however unsatisfactory, at least gave to the broken family a 

certain physical and emotional stability. This mobile marriage did 
neither. 


War and Family Definitions. Any crisis brings about signifi¬ 
cant changes in the commonly accepted definitions of social situa¬ 
tions. World War II was no exception. We may suggest some of 
the ways in which husbands and wives changed their definitions of 
the family and its relationships. Modifications in the structure and 
functions of the family have their ultimate reality only in the defini¬ 
tions men and women place upon them. The definition that society 
places upon the situation, not the situation itself, is the important 
consideration. 


Changing family definitions have many facets, any one of which 
might properly be the subject of an extensive monograph. We 
shall merely suggest two of the phases that have undergone con¬ 
siderable modification during World War II. These are the defini¬ 
tions of the relationships with persons inside the family group and 
those with persons outside it. The internal and the external roles 
of husband and wife responded to new situations, as wives went 
into industry and husbands off to war. Many of the 6,790,000 
married women in the civilian labor force had never worked be¬ 
fore. Many more had given up their jobs with the intention of 
spending the rest of their lives as wives and mothers. Whether 
their husbands were still present in the home or absent in the fight¬ 
ing forces, the wives’ definition of the family underwent consider¬ 
able modification. Many of the three to four million married 
men who left their wives behind them for an indefinite period 
similarly changed their definition of the affectional relationships 
of marriage under the impact of army conditions. Both within and 
without the family circle, people came to define its relationships 

under different conditions. 

We have suggested that the family may be viewed in terms of the 
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complex network of reciprocal roles which are socially prescribed 
and changed by the same means. The gradual disappearance of 
the patriarchal roles and the emergence of equalitarian roles were 
evident before the war brought millions of married women into 
the factory to compete on equal terms with men, even to the sym¬ 
bolic extent of wearing trousers.The war saw more than 6,700,- 
000 married women in the civilian labor force, many of whom 
received equal pay for equal work. This married labor force was 
composed of 1,070,000 women in the 18-24 year group, 2,020,000 
in the 25-34 year group, 2,010,000 in the 35-44 group, and 1,600,000 
in the group from 45-64 years.^^ Particularly in the younger age 
groups, the pattern of equalitarian roles so established will do much 
to speed the disappearance of the patriarchal roles of male supe¬ 
riority and female subordination. 

Changes in economic and social rbles were even more pronounced 
among working women who were both chief breadwinners and sur¬ 
rogate fathers at the same time. At least 130,000 young married 
women in the 18-24 age group were working in the spring of 1944, 
at the same time that they had children under 10 and husbands in 
the armed forces. In the 25-34 year group, some 140,000 married 
women were under the same compulsion to act as fathers and 
mothers. Additional hundreds of thousands of working women 
with absent husbands did not have children under 10 and, in the 
younger age bracket, probably had no children over 10. There 
were 470,000 such wives in the 18-24 age group, 470,000 in the 25— 
34 age group, and 120,000 in the 35-44 age group.^® Many thou¬ 
sands in the two upper age groups had children over 10. Their 
family problems were almost as difficult as those with children 
under 10. Older children, indeed, are more articulate and more 
aware of their absent father. The problem of these working 
mothers was often more difficult than that of mothers with younger 
children. For the wives who put in weary war years as chief earner, 
part-time mother, and substitute father, the traditional definitions 
of the family have a new meaning. 

Wives and mothers who remained in the home were constantly 
reminded of the missing husband through the most intimate phys- 
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ical associations. Their adjustment in role was in some ways more 
difficult than that of the working wife.. The necessity of carrying 
on under abnormal conditions imposed considerable psychic strain 
upon the wife who stayed at home. The intimacy and affection 
of the marital relationship were idealized by millions of wives dur¬ 
ing the long years of war. The values attributed to these relation¬ 
ships became the fundamental values of each family, and their de¬ 
privation increased the already central emphasis placed upon them. 

Loneliness was the source of many psychological casualties among 
servicemen’s wives. “Of all the problems they (the wives) face with 
their families—in-laws, children, financial affairs, recreation, work, 
fatigue, boredom—the most frequently mentioned is that of lone¬ 
liness.’’ So said the Executive Secretary of the National Confer¬ 
ence on Family Relations in a survey of the difficulties of soldiers’ 
wives. An intensive study of 67 such wives disclosed that loneli¬ 
ness, as might be expected, is a highly complex sentiment which 
does not yield readily to certain obvious explanations. “It ap¬ 
pears,” she concluded, “. . . that length of marriage, length of 
separation and work experience are not closely related to the wives’ 
loneliness in wartime separation from their husbands. The extent 
of the wife’s social participation is closely related to the degree of 
her loneliness, the more active wives being the less lonely. Chil¬ 
dren seem to relieve the loneliness of the women who are not com¬ 
pletely tied down to them.” Some of the lonely wives throughout 
tlie countjry engaged in various spectacular forms of behavior, such 
as infidelity and sexual promiscuity. The great majority, however, 


stayed home and suffered in silence. 

The war also brought certain modifications in social definitions 

toward persons outside the family group. These external, as con¬ 
trasted with internal, changes were brought about by the new situa¬ 
tions resulting from the exigencies of industrial and military mo¬ 
bilization. The women who took work outside the home came m 


A -- ^ 

contact with conditions that were new and strange to them, me 
young wife in the war plant was subjected to advances from fcr 
male fellow workers, as well as from other persons in the civilian 
community. Many husbands while still in this country were ex¬ 
posed to the female adolescent who, through misguided patriotism, 
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was anxious to offer herself to the first man in uniform who came 
along. Overseas, husbands encountered other influences which 
have been the doubtful privilege of soldiers since time immemorial. 
Both husband and wife in a wartorn world encounter conduct not 
customarily sanctioned by the mores. Indulged in on a sufficiently 
broad scale by large numbers of persons, these new forms of conduct 
may eventually bring about new definitions of the most personal 

family relationships. 

The modern family has become increasingly dependent upon af¬ 
fection and emotional security. The cosmic insecurities of World 
War fl had a somewhat ambivalent effect upon these elements, in¬ 
creasing both the need for them and the possibility of satisfying 
them outside the family. This change was not peculiar to the war 
years. The traditional definitions of sexual irregularity, both be¬ 
fore and after marriage, had undergone considerable modification 


in the decades between wars.®^ The second World \Var set the 
stage on an unprecedented scale for a continuation of many of the 
same situations that originally led to the redefinition of the sexual 
situation. The increased wartime mobility and anonymity of both 
sexes probably hastened the secular trend toward increasing sexual 
freedom. Millions of married men and women lived under ab¬ 
normal marital conditions with accompanying changes in their 
behavior. The final future stage in the process of social change 
may see permanent modifications in the social definitions of the 

family situation. 
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Personal Conflicts in the Family 


The Nature of Family Conflict. » Family conflict is not some¬ 
thing new under the sun. Human nature is, such that two persons 
cannot remain in close relationship without a certain amount of 
conflict. In the historical family, the clashing temperaments of 
husbands and wives-, the age-old problem of the in-laws, and the 
inevitable personality differences between two people have all con¬ 
tributed to the uneasiness of family life. After a glance at the 
divorce statistics, certain persons may lapse into a nostalgic reverie 
in which they attribute many ideaf characteristics to the family of 
the early 1900’s or of the years after the Civil War, the pioneer 
family in the Western states or the colonial family—in fact, to the 
American family of every day but our own. Any such idyllic pic¬ 
ture of a supremely adjusted and amicable family does consider¬ 
able violence both to the facts of human nature and to the former 
state of the family. Human nature in one sense is in constant flux 
and has changed considerably in recent decades. But human na¬ 
ture also exhibits certain constants which endure generation after 
generation. Human nature in the preindustrial age was not all 
sweetness and light. Husbands, wives, children^ grandparents, and 
in-laws have disagreed for as long as we have written records. Fam¬ 
ily conflict has been the result of these squabbles. 

Why has the problem of family conflict recently become so acute? 
Why has the public suddenly become conscious of conflicts which 
threaten (and often accomplish) such disorganization of hundreds 
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of thousands of individual families that the divorce court seems the 
only way out? A partial answer to this complex problem arises 
from the nature of the conflicts themselves and the attitude of the 
family toward them. In the comparatively stable world of the 
early family, conflict largely revolved areund differences in person¬ 
ality, temperament, and personal behavior patterns. Husbands 
were brutal and overbearing, wives were shrewish and nagging, 
children were ungrateful and insubordinate—these and other dif¬ 
ficulties were an accompaniment of family life in general, even 
though many individual families lived in txanquillity and suffered 
few of the slings and arrows of such outrageous fortune. Further¬ 
more, the organization of the family was such that considerable 
conflict could be taken in its collective stride. Definite social 
mechanisms were evolved in folk wisdom to deal with a violent 
husband, a difficult wife, and recalcitrant children. In short, fam¬ 
ily conflicts were largely individual in chaiacter and took place in 
an environment heavily controlled by custom. Adjustment on a 
minimum level was expected, and the disruption of the family, 
except by death, was rare.^ 

Not so the contemporary family. Here the differences are cul¬ 
tural and social as well as individual in character. The parties 
are still individual men and women, but the constant differences 
of character and temperament have been augmented by disparities 
in cultural background and social standards. The latter operate 
through the personalities of husband and wife, but the differences 
are more pronounced and puzzling as well as more complicated to 
adjust. Because of this enhanced complexity, the devices utilized in 
a former day to resolve these conflicts are no longer adequate. Many 
of these traditional patterns still operate in the rural areas where 
life is simpler, the family retains many institutional functions, and 
differences in background between members of the family are 
ordinarily not so great. The factors that break down the institu¬ 
tional structure of the family also tend to increase the range of 
conflict within it and weaken the mechanisms that formerly 
resolved the conflict. The growing social heterogeneity and the 
decreasing institutional power of the family have increased the 
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problem of internal conflict from an annoyance to a threat to 

the family’s integrity.2 

Family conflict is usually considered in terms of differences be 
tween husband and wife which so weaken the ties that the couple 
may seek dissolution in divorce. Conflict takes place also between 
parents and children, but the results are not so spectacular and 
hence not such a pressing social problem. Husbands and wives 
locked in irreconcilable conflict often take their troubles to the 
courts. Conflict between parents and children may be just as 
bitter, but it seldom has such a tangible outcome. Parents do not 
divorce their children (although they may occasionally disown 
them), and children do not ordinarily air their parental difficulties 
in court. The relative affection between husband and wife and 
parents and children is not involved in this comparison. ' The 
social mechanisms are such that conflict on the husband-wife level 
is a matter of public knowledge through the divorce statistics. We 
shall therefore deal largely with marital conflicts, not because 
others do not exist but because we have no direct ways of measur¬ 
ing them. 

Family conflict may be considered in two general senses, both of 
which have been anticipated in our discussion. Personal conflicts 
arise primarily out of the personality differences of husband and 
wife. Social conflicts arise beyond the inner relationship and im¬ 
pinge upon the family group from without. Because of the social 
nature of personality, these two forms of conflict are not mutually 
exclusive. Many of the conflicting elements in the personal be¬ 
havior patterns of husband and wife are clearly the result of social 
and cultural influences. The social valu'es that provoke many 
phases of conflict are produced by the action of social forces out¬ 
side the individual. At the same time, the unemployment of the 
husband or the employment of the wife must be interpreted through 
the temperament and personality of the individuals. The distinc¬ 
tion is largely one of exposition, although the ideal types may be 
distinguished from one another. The family is a relationship 
comprising two or more persons with different personalities, ex¬ 
posed to a variety of influences from the larger group. We must 
study this family relationship any way we can, bearing in mind the 
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essential unity of the relationship between individual, family, and 
society. 

The Nature of Personal Conflict. “Every individual,” says' 
Harriet R. Mowrer, “enters marriage with certain potentialities 
and impediments to adjustment. These ‘assets’ and ‘liabilities’ 
consist in general of the ideas of the person as to what constitutes 
marriage, of habit complexes, and of dominant trends in person¬ 
ality.” 3 When these conceptions, habits, and personality traits 
differ too widely, serious conflict may be expected. Since mar¬ 
riages are not made in heaven and some difference inevitably exists 
between any two persons, a minimum of conflict is the accompani-* 
ment of even the happiest family relationships. In this chapter, 
we shall consider some of the principal differences in personality 
which spell conflict in marriage. Since personality is in consider¬ 
able part the subjective aspect of culture, the individual basis of 
these personal traits is closely related to the social. Emphasis on 
individual differences will be stressed in this chapter. In the next, 
we will consider the elements of conflict which clearly impinge 
from without. 

The formation of personality in the family has been, considered 
above. We shall recapitulate briefly the genesis of marital conflict 
in the personality structure of the individual participants. The 
prospective husband and wife enter marriage as comparatively 
mature individuals, with their personalities already largely formed. 
For better or worse, the bride and groom at marriage are essentially 
the same persons they 'will remain the rest of their lives. This 
situation does not bar education, growth, tolerance, affection, and 
understanding in one or both of the partners as life goes on and 
experience takes its toll. But the basic foundation of the per¬ 
sonality—the genic and psychogenic traits plus their early condi¬ 
tioning within the parental family—has already been laid. The 
general characteristics of the superstructure have been fixed. The 
girl who marries a man in the fond hope of reforming him is usually 
doomed to disappointment. Temperamental difficulties, habits of 
long standing, roles developed in the early family relationship 
and the psychological impact of the parental family" cannot 


3 Mowrer, Harriet R.. Personality Adjustment and Domestic Discord, page 35. 
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be substantially modified except by a rigordus reconditioning. 

“It is apparent,” continues Harriet R. Mowrer, . . that the 
genesis of domestic discord is to be found in those experiences of 
the individual which have resulted in the fixity of habits and atti¬ 
tudes and in the development of personality trends which halt or 
impede accommodation. Thus an understanding of the develop¬ 
ment of personality is essential to the explanation of domestic dis¬ 
cord.” ® Men and women act after marriage in very much the same 
way as prior thereto. Girls who evaded responsibility in childhood 
and adolescence will usually evade the added responsibilities of 
the family. Men who have had their own way all their lives will 


not suddenly become paragons of sweet reasonableness after ex¬ 
changing marriage vows. People who have solved their difficulties 
since childhood by flying into rages or retiring into fretful sulks will 
not overnight accept the give-and-take of marriage. Girls with 
chronic neurotic illness, or men who have “solved” their problems 


by getting drunk ® will not completely modify their personalities in 
the intimacy of marriage. All this does not imply that adjustment 
does not take place after marriage. Some degree of adaptation is 
indispensable to any family relationship, and the majority of hus¬ 
bands and wives learn the fact. But the range of this adjustment 
is limited by the facts of earlier personal development.'^ 

Every marriage is composed of two individuals with different life 
organizations. Every marriage since the world began has similarly 
involved two different personalities. The important factor for us 
is the degree of difference between persons in the heterogeneous 
society of present-day America. The traditional family, in a stable 
and sacred society, produced men and women who were different 
in many respects, but the extent of those differences was probably 
considerably less than in our own day. The ancient custom of the 
Chinese family to marry its sons and daughters to the sons and 
daughters of families “opposite their door” symbolizes a tendency 
that in this country is honored more in the breach than in the ob¬ 
servance. The more complex, mobile, and heterogeneous the so- 


5 Mowrer, Harriet R., op. cit., page 36. 
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ciety, the greater the diversity of personality patterns to be found' 

therein. Other things being equal, these divergent personalities 

will have greater difficulty adjusting to marriage than will those 
with similar backgrounds. 

In traditional societies, individualism in marital choice is mini¬ 
mized and romance as a prerequisite to marriage is not in the mores. 
When the paternal family chooses a husband or wife, its dominant 
members are acting p>rimarily on the basis of similarity of back¬ 
ground, interest, values, and status. The new member is not chosen 
primarily because of his or her individual traits but because of their 
conformity to a previously determined pattern. The new addition 
to the family is an acceptable example of a type, rather than one 
whose desirability is based largely upon a unique set of personal 
characteristics. In a comparatively stable society, the son and 
daughter-in-law often live in close proximity to the parents. The 
latter are concerned that the new daughter conform to certain gen¬ 
eral conditions such as fertility, skill in housekeeping, and a 
similarity of social background. These traits are all highly de¬ 
sirable in themselves but they characterize a class rather than an 
individual. 

In our society, individualism in marital choice is stressed to the 
increasing exclusion of other elements. Romantic love assumes 
individual choice of the marriage partner, based upon certain al¬ 
legedly unique characteristics rather than those of a group or class. 
Personal factors and personal differences are stressed in a society 
whose heterogeneity' is already greater than any other. Boys and 
girls learn that there is one preordained mate for them, with a 
unique combination of traits that will make them supremely happy. 
Marriage is founded and continues largely upon a concordance of 
personal characteristics between husband and wife, a tenuous basis 
for a permanent relationship. With many of the institutional 
aspects of the family modified or abandoned, the personal relation¬ 
ships become proportionately more important and personal conflict 
takes on greater significance. The nature of these conflicts may 
make or break the marriage; when they become increasingly serious, 
the fate of the individual family may be sealed. The contemporary 
family has lost many of the functions that maintained its integrity. 
The family operates in a culture tending to maximize the impor- 
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tance of personal conflicts. This dual process tends to weaken 
the family as we know it. 

The family is the focal point for many of the fears, frustrations, 
and resentments of a complex and frustrating society. The mem¬ 
bers of the family reflect in their personalities many of these ten¬ 
sions and conflicts. “Many of the minor tensions in family life, ’ 
remarks Ernest R. Mowrer, “grow out of the fact that the membei-s 
of the family become the conventional scapegoats for the hatreds 
and animosities generated in the communal life of the individual, 
which, in the interest of maintaining his prestige, his job, and the 
accomplishments of his goal, he has had to hold in check. The 
family circle,” he concludes, “becomes the convenient locale within 
which these emotions can with some safety find expression, even at 
the expense of producing tensions in family relations.” ® By serv¬ 
ing as the repository of the tensions of the frustrated husband and 
wife, the family thereby weakens its own solidarity. The marital 
tie can resist many corrosive expressions of ill-temper, but their 
cumulative effect may eventually mean disaster to the individual 


family. 

The related concepts of “tension” and “conflict” have both been 
used to explain family difficulties. Strictly speaking, the distinc¬ 
tion between the two is based upon whether the difference comes 
into the open and whether it is there solved. Burgess and Locke 
speak of family conflict as “a fight of any sort, ranging from a slight 
difference of opinion to uncompromising warfare,” whereas family 
tension is “an unsolved conflict . . . either openly expressed, or 
repressed thereby accumulating added emotional force. Tensions," 
they continue, “are the result of conflict situations in which certain 
basic frustrations are not resolved.” ° There is no question of the 
validity of this distinction; in the present context, however, the 
two words will be used interchangeably to denote friction, disagree¬ 
ment, or dissimilarity of definition within the family. Whether 
open or covert, resolved or unresolved, the underlying forces 
threatening the stability of the family are essentially similar. Some 
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grow out of the personalities of the marital partners; others reflect 
more directly the conflicts of the outside world. 

Family conflicts, whether personal or social, often contain moie 
than meets the eye. As Harriet R. Mowrer points out, many con¬ 
flicts are symbolic of other family differences which remain below 
the surface. These difficulties may be consciously hidden or un¬ 
consciously repressed because they violate the mores. Tensions 
generated by different conceptions of sex may be expressed in con¬ 
flicts over money. Jealousy of the wife may be the overt expression 
of the husband’s sense of inadequacy because of his indifferent busi¬ 
ness success. Sustained wifely hostility toward a well-meaning and 
unsuspecting husband may reflect an unconscious adoration of her 
father, whereby she compares her husband unfavorably with her 
image of her father. Drunkenness or neurotic illness are often ex¬ 
pressions of hidden conflicts whose exact nature is as obscure to the 
sufferers as to their unhappy spouses. Many such conflicts rise from 
the murky depths of the unconscious to plague the family in which 
one or both of the parties may be suffering from difficulties of 
whose existence they are not aw'are.^“ 

Temperament and Family Conflict. Temperament is almost as 
difficult to define as to explain, but for present purposes it may be 
considered as the combination of personal characteristics that de¬ 
termines individual reaction to an emotional situation. Tempera¬ 
mental patterns seem to be largely inborn and establish both the 
rapidity with which the individual will react emotionally to dif¬ 
ferent situations and the general direction this reaction will take. 
People respond differently to the same situation, some being easily 
angered over trifles and others slow to anger. Some people are 
“naturally” shy and others are jolly and gregarious. The general 
emotional patterns were traditionally known by their classical titles 
as sanguine, choleric, melancholy, and phlegmatic. Recent nomen¬ 
clature speaks of people as introvert and extrovert, denoting 
whether their emotions drive them inward upon themselves or 
outward toward other persons. Although each individual may 
fluctuate from expansiveness to depression, joy to gloom, the tem¬ 
peramental equipment insures a fairly constant mean of behavior. 
People who are temperamentally shy and melancholy react wit 

i.> Mowrer. Harriet R., Personality Adjustment and Domestic Discord, op. ciL, 
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some consistency to a varied set of situations, whereas those tem¬ 
peramentally different react accordingly. 

Temperamental differences, however defined, play an obvious 
part in marital adjustment and conflict. Gregarious husbands who 
enjoy a constant round of parties will have difficulty in adjusting 
to wives who prefer a quiet evening at home with a good book. 
Wives who are slow to anger cannot understand why their husbands 
fly into a rage at a trifling matter. Such choleric husbands, on the 
other hand, quickly recover from their temperamental outbursts and 
are themselves surprised by the slow-mounting fury of tfie person 

4 

who nurses a grudge for days, weeks, and months. Such family dif¬ 
ficulties are conflicts on the most personal level, since they are 
derived most directly from differences in personality. Tempera¬ 
mental differences produce incompatibility on a personal ground, 
comparatively uncorrupted by social conditioning by the larger 
group. Individual temperaments are apparently relatively im¬ 
pervious to cultural modifications. Temperamental conflicts have 
been part of the ancient problem of the family, which for thousands 
of years has been the secret battlefield of individual armies clash¬ 
ing by night. 

Temperamental differences in marital conflict are clearly psycho¬ 
logical as well as sociological problems. Professoi' Lewis M. 
Terman has suggested that such differences are fundamental to 
happiness or conflict in marriage. Couples patently unhappy have 
such temperamental qualities as “to be touchy and .grouchy; to lose 
their tempers easily: to fight to get their own way; to be critical of 
-Others; to be careless of others’ feelings; to chafe under discipline 
or to rebel against orders; to show any dislike that they may hap¬ 
pen to feel; to be easily affected by praise or blame; to lack self- 
confidence ... to be often in a state of excitement; and to alter¬ 
nate between happiness and sadness without apparent cause.’’ 
These and similar temperamental traits in one of the marital part¬ 
ners make for conflict, unless the other is unusually patient. When 
both are touchy and grouchy, lose their tempers easily, and struggle 
to get their own way, some conflict is inevitable. 

This does not mean that persons of the same temperament neces¬ 
sarily make an ideal adjustment and that their family life is devoid 

Terman, Lewis M., et al.. Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness, page 
369. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938. 
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of conHict. Quite the contrary, in many cases. Husbands and 
wives who are both temperamentally aggressive may quarrel steadily 
over any of the small matters of potential disagreement that con¬ 
stantly ai ise. Their family life is a series of emotional crises, no 
one of which is serious, but whose cumulative effect may disorganize 
the family. Husbands and wives who are both extremely sanguine 
and optimistic about both the state of the world and their own posi¬ 
tion therein may find themselves in the position of a Mr. Micawber, 
continually undone by his own optimism. Couples predisposed to 
any formiof excessive emotional behavior may stimulate each other 
as unfortunately as those with different temperamental backgrounds. 

The ideal marital relationship is one in which two different tem¬ 
peraments complement each other. Each partner brings' certain 
qualities which the other lacks and which together make the couple 
stronger before the world. Such fortunate combinations exemplify 
the axiom that the whole is gieater than the sumjof its parts. Hus¬ 
bands inclined to be temperamentally introverted may be fortunate 
in wives who like people and direct the emotional drives of the 
family from exclusive preoccupation with individual concerns. 
Similarly, a modicum of apprehension may be a useful antidote to 
a mate inclined to be uncritically sanguine.^^ yhe very nature of 

marriage represents unity in diversity, whereby two persons of the 
opposite sex unite for the ultimate mysterious purposes of life 
itself. Under present conditions, this union is in uneasy equilib¬ 
rium. Temperamental and other factors must be such that the 
individual relationship, deprived of many of its former institu¬ 
tional foundations, will nevertheless be maintained in reasonable 

harmony. 

Behavior Patterns and Family Conflict. Whereas temperament 
is apparently largely genic in character, behavior patterns are ac¬ 
quired after birth. Conflicts arising from divergent behavior pat¬ 
terns are extremely personal, but they are one step removed from 
the biological inheritance. The husband may have learned the ir¬ 
ritating habits during the years of maturation in his own family. 
He may have acquired them from his playmates, his friends, or his 
business acquaintances. Wherever and however acquired, these 
habits are part of his personality by the time he is married, so 

12 Burgess. Ernest W.. and Locke. Harvey J.. op. cit., pages 343-344. 
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intimate that he is often not awaie of them until reminded by his 
wife. These patterns can be modified by persistent and conscious 
effort, but generally they cling tenaciously to him through life. 
The temperamental inheritance of the individual appears to be 
essentially fixed. His adult behavior patterns are more malleable, 

but even they cannot lightly be discarded. 

Behavior patterns comprise a wide range of responses learned 

by the individual during his development to maturity. They vary 
from such irritating but harmless idiosyncrasies as awkward table 
manners and an ignorance of the minor social graces to behavior 
that may be of more importance to family adjustment. The wife 
whose husband has learned to drink his coffee from the saucer may 
be embarrassed in the company of those to whom such behavior is 
not de rigueur. She will not, however, normally file suit for divorce 
on this ground. When the behavior patterns involve matters of 
elementary politeness, discipline of the children, or habitual over- 
indulgence in alcohol, the resulting situation may be the basis 
for more deep-seated conflicts. Many additional behavior pat¬ 
terns, which the individual learns in his premarital experience, 
involve his roles in his parental family. These will be considered 

below. 

Divergent behavior patterns also reflect the heterogeneity of our 
society. During much of the history of the family, individuals 
could not expect complete conformity of behavior patterns from 
their spouses, but they could expect certain basic cultural uniformi¬ 
ties. In a comparatively sacred society, members of the same class 
could expect many similarities in behavior from one another. This 
situation is rare in our own society, which combines ethnic, reli¬ 
gious, and cultural heterogeneity with a high degree of vertical and 
horizontal mobility. As a result of these social dynamics, the girl 
or boy stands a greater chance of encountering differing behavior 
patterns in a mate than ever before. Husbands an,d wives brought 
up with different behavior patterns in many of the fundamental 
concerns of life will have difficulty adjusting their behavior. Con¬ 
sistent failure to do so may result in conflict. 

Conflicts on this level may also symbolize those of a more deep- 
seated character. Wives may be lashed into bitter anger by the 
table manners of their husbands when the tension actually arises 
- from incompatibility of temperament, conflict on the sexual level. 
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or an infantile role in the husband’s own family background. As 
Harriet R. Mowrer points out, the relationships between the open 
and hidden bases of family conflict are so various that it is often 
difficult to discover their true genesis. Overt actions are often the 
only indications of the nature of the conflict,, and they are not 
alw'ays reliable. Many comparatively superficial indications are 
popularly considered the basic reasons for internal marital conflict. 
The lack of insight into the underlying elements may exacerbate 
the conflict. 

Roles and Family Conflict. Many important family relation¬ 
ships are based upon the personal roles of husband and wife. Cer¬ 
tain aspects of these roles are learned early and carried over into 
marriage. Conflict on this level may prevent effective functioning, 
particularly when the husband and wife do not have similar con¬ 
ceptions of their roles.^^ The wife who is financially independent 
and carries over this independence into her family relationships 
may play a very different role from that desired by the husband. 
If he has pictured a sweet, submissive, and extremely feminine 
wife, he expects his bride to fill this role. Conversely, a girl reared 
as the adored baby of a domineering family may not fulfill the ex¬ 
pectations of the man who desires an adult and intellipnt partner. 
Most people make some adaptation of role in the marriage relation¬ 
ship. conforming either deliberately or unconsciously to the role 
desired by the other. When a minimum of such adjustment is not 

forthcoming, serious marital conflicts may result. 

An only child who is pampered by his mother carries this role 

into adult life. He may have difficulty adjusting to a 'vife who 
does not have the same attitude toward him as his mother. When 
the wife refuses to defer in the manner to which he has become 
accustomed, he may become sulky because the role he has played 
since early childhood has been frustrated. Girls who are sjmiled 
by their fathers may find difficulty in divesting' themselves of this 
pLasant infantile role, in which they directed the activities o a 
dominant male to suit their own pleasure. These variations of t 
Oedipus and Electra completes have been thoroughly explored by 
?he psychoanalysts in terms of their effects upon the actors in the 


IS Mowrer, Harriet R., op. cit,, 219 

1. Cf Coilrcll. Leonaid S., Jr., "Ro'® ""f, 

,/ Ihe^mericcn Sociolofinl Socriy, 27 : 107 - 115 . 1933 . 
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family drama.’^® The spouse who assumes a role of excessive affec¬ 
tion for father or mother unconsciously poses a difficult problem for 
his future mate. The latter cannot possibly measure up to {i.e., 
fill the role of) the adored father or mother because of the different 
character of childish and adult relationships. Men who enter 
marriage expecting to find a wife exactly like their mother are al¬ 
ways disappointed. Such men also tend to make unsatisfactory 

husbands. 

In this frame of reference, Cottrell suggests that “maladjusted 
marriages may be regarded as results of the failure of the marriage 
situation to provide the system of relationships called for by the 
roles which the marriage partners bring to the marriage,” This 
situation often results, he continues, from the fact that “the kinds 
of roles that marriage partners bring to the marriage will determine 


the nature of their marriage relationship and the degree of adjust¬ 
ment that they will achieve.” These roles arise in childhood and 
adolescence and become the emotional pattern by which all sub¬ 
sequent conduct is judged. Such disparity in roles and the con¬ 
ceptions of them constitute an important personal factor in marital 
conflict, wjiich has deep roots in the life organizations of those 
involved in the relationships of modern marriage. 

Personal Values and Family Conflict. The life organization of 
every person is based upon certain values, certain standards of be¬ 
havior, or modes of conduct which he considers very important and 
tries to maintain. These values involve such matters as religious 
faith, sexual ethics, the importance of children, economic and 
political justice, feelings toward one’s life'work, and the like. They 
are important to the success of a marriage, fbr two persons whose 
values conflict will find adjustment in marriage difficult. Two 
people with similar configurations of personal values can surmount 
many difficulties that would otherwise tear the marriage relation¬ 
ship asunder. Husbands and wives with reconcilable values may 
make a viable marriage even though they differ in temperament. 


15 C/. Fliigel, J. C., The Psycho-Analytic Study of the Family, London: The 
Hogarth Press, 1926. For a sociological analysis of this concept, cf. Nimkoff, 
Meyer F., “The Child’s Preference for Father or Mother,” American Sociological 
Review, 7:517-524 (August, 1942); Winch, Robert F., “The Relation Between 
Courtship Behavior and Attitudes Towards Parents Among College Men,” 
American Sociological Review, 8:164—174 (April, 1943). 

16 Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr., op. cit., page 109. 
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behavior patterns, and conception of their marital roles. Many 
families with conflicting values may stay together because of reli¬ 
gious, financial, or prudential factors. The essential harmony of 
the family unit is lacking in such instances. 

Family values do not exist in disembodied form. Abstract ideals 
do not cause family conflicts, any more than behavior patterns, 
family roles, or other abstractions established for the purpose of 
analysis. Values are retained by flesh-and-blood people, and it is 
this personal form that conflicts take. At the same time, the social 
character of the value must not be overlooked. Values are held 
by individual persons and play an important role in their life or¬ 
ganizations. These values are not created out of whole cloth by 
the individual. All the social values—in religion, property, fam¬ 
ily, government, occupation, and the rest—are the products of 
society. Each person acquires the values of the particular groups 
in the particular society that influences him during his formative 
years. Social values take different expressions from individual to 
individual, since no two persons are exposed to them in exactly the 
same form. Neither do any two individuals (except identical twins) 
bring the same genic equipment into life and expose it to the pre¬ 
vailing values. It is therefore largely an arbitrary matter whether 
the marital conflicts evolving about values are placed in the personal 
or social category. Values are social in genesis^ but take on life 

through the person.^^ 

Personal values grow out of the definition of the situation.^® 
Before it can have any meaning to the participants, a situation must 
first be defined by them. A given act must be judged delinquent or 
criminal before it actually becomes so. Adultery must be jointly 
defined as undesirable behavior before it is considered such. The 
definition of the situation, rather than the situation itself, deter¬ 
mines whether or not it will become the basis of family conflict. 
Social values are first the product of group definitions and later the 
product of the definitions of individual husbands and wives; when 
definitions differ between husband.and wife, conflict may be im- 


17 Cf. Thomas. William 1., 
Europe and America, Volume 

A. Knopf, Inc., 1927. 

18 Thomas. William I., The 


and Znaniecki, Florian, The Polish 
I, "Methodological Note.” New York: Alfred 

Unadjusted Girl, pages 42-43. Boston: Little, 


Brown & Company, 1923. 
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minent. Families in which one member considers religion funda¬ 
mentally important and the other does not may find that marital 
harmony is difficult. Others in which one member defines ex¬ 
tramarital sex relations casually and the other considers them as 
flagitious may thereby have a fertile field for conflict. Marriages 
in which one partner defines the acquisition of wealth as the 
primary consideration and the other views money as a means to 
an end will find difficulty in making a satisfactory adjustment in 
our pecuniary society. When the definitions of the majority of 
situations facing a couple are essentially dissimilar, the relation¬ 
ship will not be harmonious. 

A similarity of personal values may tide a family over a serious 
crisis that would otherwise disorganize it. On the other hand. 


families with no such similarity of values may disintegrate when 
faced with a crisis such as war or depression. The bitter years of 
the 1930 ’s threatened many families that were not highly integrated 
in terms of basic values.^® World War II—with its interruption in 
family relationships for long periods, its frustrations among the 
civilian and the military population, and the centrifugal forces 
with which social change threatens any organization depending 
upon physical solidarity—disorganized many families that had no 
solid foundation of similar social definitions.^® Many families did 
manage to stay together formally for the duration. When the crisis 
was over, the flood of family disintegration indicated that many* 
families could survive the war but not the peace. 

Affection and Family Conflict. The trend from the institu¬ 
tional family to the personal relationship has been accompanied by 
an increasing emphasis upon the affectional function. The inti¬ 
mate relationships of marriage have become more important in 
the process.. Men and women seek these relationships as a refuge 
in a time of storm and stress. When the relationships are satisfac¬ 
tory, they can ignore many other elements of potential conflict. 
When affection does not provide the emotional satisfaction they 
have come to expect, conflicts may be magnified thereby. The high 


19 Angell, Robert C., The Family Encounters the Depression, New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1936. 

20 Mowrer, Ernest R., “War and Family Solidarity and Stability,*’ Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 229:100-106 (September, 

1943). 
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expectations with which romantic lovers enter marriage often 
cause them to invest its affectional aspects with undue importance. 
Difficulties in the physical performance of the affectional relation¬ 
ships may symbolize other conflicts or cause a unique conflict based 
upon personal incompatibility. In a number of ways, the failure 
of the affectional function to measure up to expectations may inten¬ 
sify marital conflict. 

Affection means more than sex relationships, explicitly defined. 
Sexual factors (as only partially understood) in marriage are often 
overemphasized in much contemporary thinking, in which they are 
considered as the basic cause of family conflict. Such a conception 
fails to consider the many secondary manifestations of affection 
which are remote from sex as commonly understood but which are 
important in marital harmony. These deinonstrations of affection 
are fundamental for a complete emotional life in marriage and con¬ 


tinue long after the youthful fires of sex desire have subsided. The 
many tender contacts between husband and wife which distinguish 
a supremely happy marriage from a moderately happy or definitely 
unhappy one have little to do with sex in the narrow sense. Sexual 
factors cannot, of course, be completely divorced from such relation¬ 
ships, since they take place between two persons of opposite sex. 
The tenderness, affection, kindness, and consideration of a happy 


marriage cannot be considered apart from the sexual differences 
upon which it is based. But such factors are far more than a sim¬ 
ple and direct expression of the sex impulse. 

The role of sexual incompatibility in family conflict should not 
be overlooked. Mutual satisfaction of the urge is an important 
part of a successful marital relationship; the absence, deprivation, 
or frustration of such satisfaction is a frequent source of conflict. 
Difficulties on the sexual level arise from three general and relamd 
situations: (1) /gnorance-This involves lack of knowledge or im¬ 
proper instruction in the basic physiology of sex relations on the 
part of one or both members; (2) Traditio7i This difficulty grows 
out of the traditional attitude that respectable women have no sex¬ 
ual feelings and perform the sexual function only as an unpleasant 
but necessary duly; (3) Jealousy-This situation ar.ses when one 

combinition and generate deep-seated conHicts. Where conBicts 
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on this level exist, the family has lost one of its most important 
reasons for being. 

In her study of domestic-discord patterns, Harriet R. Mowrer 
further considers some of the typical situations assumed by conflict 
on the sexual level. The most representative situations may be 

summarized as follows: 

(1) Attitudes toward Sex. These attitudes grow out of the way 
of life and become deeply rooted in the personal values. They 
may involve a difference between husband and wife concerning 
the central role of sex—whether sex relationships should be carried 

' on merely for the sake of propagation or engaged in for their own 
sake. A fundamental difference in attitudes on this question is 
difficult to reconcile. Such differences often arise in the contem¬ 
porary world, with its hedonistic definitions of marriage. Persons 
raised in subcultures where the traditional conception of the family 
is still deeply ingrained tend to look upon sex relations for their 
own sake as immoral. As the trend toward emancipation in these 
matters continues, such conflicts may be gradually eliminated and 
the hedonistic definition of marriage may become the norm. There 
seems to be a noticeable contemporary trend toward an increasing 
valuation of sex expression for its own sake, preferably within 
marriage, but in any event expression in some form.^^ 

(2) Antagonism toward Sex. An attitude of antagonism and 
repulsion toward sex on the part of the wife has traditionally been 
a common factor in family conflicts. It has often resulted from the 
position that the wife must submit to the gross animal excesses of 
the husband in an act which is essentially bestial and unclean. 
Wives who are unprepared for sex relationships have exhibited 
such revulsion that their subsequent marital life was completely 
warped. Frigidity or semifrigidity has been a common result of 
these initial traumatic experiences. Such an emotional state is 
apparently largely psychosomatic in character, with the psycholog¬ 
ical revulsion conditioning the emotional reaction toward sex rela¬ 
tions. It may be cured by the proper mental therapy, but such 
care is not available for the overwhelming majority of women. The 


21 Adapted from Mowrer, Harriet R., op. cit., Chapter 9, "The Sex-Conflict 
Pattern.” 

22Folsom, Joseph K., “Changing Values in Sex and Family Relations,” Ameri¬ 
can Sociological Review, 2:717-726 (October, 1937). 
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early experience of marital relationships thus may be a factor which 

so negatively conditions the wife that the entire marriage is in 
jeopardy. 

(3) Lack of Satisfaction in Sex. Closely related to antagonism 
toward sex as a source of conflict is the situation arising when the 
wife fails to derive any physical or emotional satisfaction from the 
relationship. The lack of elementary knowledge of sex hygiene 
may bring acute frustration and bitterness that becomes chronic 
after years of married life. The underlying psychological and 
physiological tensions may be directed against the husband as the 
most available object. Conflicts are often engendered from this 
tension, of which neither party may be completely aware. The 
conflict often takes symbolic form about some other factor with 
slight apparent relationship to the real cause. 

(4) Use of Sex for Ulterior Ends. The use of sexual attraction 
for attaining nonsexual ends has been called the basic relationship 
underlying prostitution.^^ Marriage in no sense embodies such 
relationships as popularly understood. There is nevertheless a 
certain application when the wife exchanges her sexual favors for 
such nonsexual ends as clothes, entertainment, or money. Mowrer 
calls attention to numerous cases in which the wife exacts “a price 
on her submission,” thus inferring that the husband has already 
engaged in mercenary extramarital relationships and that she is 
thus morally justified in asking payment herself. Such a situation 
obviously perverts the response relationship so vital to a happy 


marriage. 

(5) Fear of Pregnancy. Many conflicts on the sexual level are 
based upon the fear of pregnancy. This fear is particularly evi¬ 
dent when the wife already has had a number of pregnancies re¬ 
sulting either in more children than the family can afford or in 
self-induced or spontaneous abortion. In families where knowl¬ 
edge of contraception is a commonplace, such fear is not so ap¬ 
parent, but in those where religious or economic factors preclude 
the use of artificial methods it may become a nightmare. Unsatis¬ 
factory methods of attaining sexual satisfaction without risking 
conception are often attempted, resulting in emotional tensions and 

latent conflicts for both husband and wife. 


23 Davis. KinRslcy, "The Sociology of Prostitution,” American Sociological 
Review, 2:745-756 (October. 1937). 
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(6) Denial of Sex Relations. In extreme cases, a complete denial 
of sex relationships may take place. This is usually the result of 
other conflicts, terminating in the symbolic act of the wife refusing 
to have relations with the husband. When conditions have reached 
this pass, the family is clearly in immediate danger of complete dis¬ 
organization, even though the basis of the conflict may be entirely 
nonsexual. In a few states, such a refusal constitutes ground for 
divorce. In others, it is sometimes defined as cruelty, deprivation, 
or abandonment and hence constitutes grounds on the more 
euphemistic terms. 

Concluding her remarks on the role of sex, Harriet R. M,owrer 
sums up its relative importance as follows: “While it is true,” she 
points out, “that sex conflict is usually found in domestic-discord 
cases, sometimes even appearing in disguised form, the conflict is 
in most instances so complex as to involve every phase of the mar¬ 
riage relationship.” Although many peisons attribute to sex 
the primary role in such discords,'she concludes, “Sex cannot . . . 
be considered the basic factor any more than any other, of the fac¬ 
tors which make up the conflict pattern.” -® There is a world of 
difference between recognizing that sexual difficulties underlie many 
family conflicts and maintaining that sex is the only or major cause 
for such conflicts. The reaction from Victorian reticence on sex 
was so violent in the decades between the two World Wars that 
many people became obsessed with a relationship which has always 
been present but of which the mores forbade mention.-® 

The more recent studies of Lewis M. Terman and associates 
and of Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr.-® have placed 
the sexual aspects of marriage and marital conflict in better perspec¬ 
tive, Even broadly defining sex as including all the related aspects 
of the response pattern, Terman concludes that all these factors 
combined do not make up the most important factor in marital 


2^Mowrer, Harriet R,, op. cit., page 151. 

^^Ibid., page 151, Italics those of Mowrer. 

26 Examples of the more extreme position with regard to the importance of 
sex in marriage are Hamilton, G. V., A Research in Marriage. New York; 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1929; and Davis. Katharine B., Factors in the 
Sex Life of Twenty-Two Hundred Women. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1929. 


2r Terman, Lewis M,, et al., op. cit. 

26 Burgess, Ernest W., and Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr., Predicthig Success or 
Failure in Marriage. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 
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happiness or conflict. In his study, a variety of behavior patterns 
closely associated with the sex factor were correlated with family 
happiness and found to have less relationship thereto than is gen¬ 
erally believed. Among the factors having only slight correlation 
with marital happiness and, by implication, conflict, were “re¬ 
ported and preferred frequency of intercourse, estimated duration 
of intercourse . . methods of contraception used, distrust of con¬ 
traceptives, fear of pregnancy, . . . wife’s history of sex shock, 
rhythm in wife’s sexual desire. . . .’’ ^9 

Burgess and Cottrell were primarily concerned with the tech¬ 
niques for predicting relative success or failure in marriage, pa- 
ticularly in terms of various cultural and social elements that could 
be measured and incorporated into a predictive chart. They dis¬ 
covered that conflicts which superficially appear grounded in sex 
incompatibility or frustration are in reality a product of attitudes 
and values which are often for the most part unrelated to sex. 
The life organization of each individual, his early attitudes, his 
values concerning sex, his definitions of its relative importance in 
his own life—these elements are clearly related to sex, since they 
determine his emotional reactions thereto. But they are more 
complicated than the immediate problems growing out of the 
physiological aspects of the sex act. Sex conflicts, in short, appear 
to grow out of the early life of the individual in the family (psy¬ 
chogenic conditioning) and his later contact with other outside 

forces (cultural conditioning).^® 
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Social Conflicts in the Family 



The Nature of Social Conflicts. The forms of all institutions 

are determined by their milieu. The family is no exception. As 
Arthur W. Calhoun points out, “. . . the family is in no sense an 
independent institution capable of being fashioned, sustained, or 
modified at will to suit the fancy. It is part and parcel of an 
organic civilization and must undergo such evolution as will keep 
it in correspondence with co-existing social institutions . . ^ If 

this close relationship characterizes the adjustment between mem¬ 
bers of the family,, it also exists in their maladjustments and con¬ 
flicts. In the preceding chapter, we considered the factors growing 
out of the personalities in the family which tend to bring about 
conflict. Many other factors impinge upon the little group from 
outside and have no conceivable connection with the personalities 
except as outside tensions are translated to the family through its 
participants. It is clearly an arbitrary matter whether a given 
tension is said to originate in the individual or the outside society, 
since the ultimate expression takes place in the orbit of the family. 
We shall be concerned here with some of the elements from the 
outside world which modify the attitudes of the members of the 

intimate family. t u » 

Among these social elements are the social influences brought o 

bear upon husband and wife which have left their mark upon the 


1 Calhoun, Arthur W.. A Social History of the American Family, Volu 

Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1919. 
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adult personality; the conflicts engendered or intensified by the 
occupation of husband or wife; the possible threat to the husband s 
ego when the wife is working and the imminent threat thereto 
when he himself is not-, and other external factors that make har¬ 
monious adjustment in marriage more difficult. These factors are 
all related to the position in the social structure occupied by the 
family. This does not mean “social position” as usually inter¬ 
preted, involving the presence or absence of social status. We refer 
to the role of the family in the congeries of institutions compris¬ 
ing its immediate and more remote social world. The ecological 
position of the family in the large city; 2 its place in the various 
ethnic communities making up the large metropolitan center; the 
religious affiliations of the family members and their attitudes 
toward them; the economic status of the family and the occupa¬ 
tional status of the breadwinner; these and many other elements 
are reflected in each individual family and influence it as a func¬ 
tioning unit. These influences may make either for harmonious 

family adjustment or for conflict. 

Without becoming involved in the question of free will or its 

lack, it should be clear that the individual has little choice in deter¬ 
mining his initial position relative to many social situations or in 
subsequently modifying this position once he has become involved. 
Like the character in one of A. E. Housman s poems, he is a 


stranger and afraid” in a world he never made. His temperament 
may be so conciliatory that he can overlook many of the differences 
in cultural background or economic status that plague lessei per¬ 


sons and bring about conflict in the family. His behavior pattei ns 
may be such that he can triumph over many of the annoying dif¬ 
ferences in upbringing or social etiquette that annoy other persons. 
His conjugal affection for his wife may be so strong as to bridge 
the gap between two dissimilar personalities, with different values, 
backgrounds, tastes, and aspirations and thereby make a happy 
marriage out of an apparently hopeless situation. The individual 
may to this extent, perhaps, be master of his fate and captain of his 


soul. But he cannot do very much about the necessity of his wife s 


2 Mowrer, Ernest R., Family Disorganization, Chapter 5. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1927. Cf. also Mowrer, Ernest R., “The Trend and Ecology 
of Family Disintegration in Chicago,” American Sociological Review, 3:344-353 
(June, 1938). 
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working to eke out his own meager wages, or the business cycle 
which periodically sweeps him out of employment, or the family 
difficulties accompanying prolonged illness, the presence of in-laws, 
or similar acts of God. As matters stand, all he can do is make’ 
the best of them. If he does not, they may rise to bedevil his 
marriage and engender conflicts in his home. 

A final aspect of the social factors that produce family conflicts 
is their comparative accessibility. Whereas many personal conflict? 
are ultimately traceable only to the psychological and glandular 
mysteries of the individual personality, many social difficulties 
present problems more visible to the inquiring gaze of the sociolo¬ 
gist. Such matters as religious differences, cultural diversities, oc¬ 
cupational difficulties, the employment of married women, and the 
unemployment of married men are susceptible to some degree of 
measurement. In the final analysis, the important consideration 
is still the definition the individual husband or wife places upon the 
religious difference, the employment, or the unemployment, rather 
than the situations themselves. The conflict is thus ultimately a 
personal matter in any event, no matter where the initial impetus 
may have arisen. But there is still an appreciable difference be¬ 
tween the two general types of conflict-generating factors. More¬ 
over, factors in the social environment are at least theoretically 
susceptible of change. A better society may conceivably produce a 
better family environment, one in which many of the social causes 
of conflict are minimized, if not eliminated altogether.® 

The Cultural Basis of Family Conflict. Cultural conflict in 
the family, suggests Harriet R. Mowrer, consists of two general 
types, the first obvious and the second somewhat more subtle. The 
first or general type results “from the marriage of persons coming 
from areas in which the cultures are different.” The second or 
specific type “does not result from variations in general cultural 
background of the marriage mates, but rather from differing inter¬ 
pretations of culture superimposed on the general background by 
the specific family and nonfamily groups to which they belong. 


3C/ Stern. Bernhard “The Family and Cultural Change.” American 

(Editors). Marriage and the Family, page 354. os o 
pany, 1942. 
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The latter conception is very similar to that of “personal behavior 
natterns,” since the broader culture is reflected through the be¬ 
havior patterns learned in the intimate group. In general cultuia 
conflict the elements of potential conflict are clearly cultural m 
origin and are more easily identifiable than the inmngible patterns 
of individual behavior. Since the majority of investigations of 
marital conflict are based upon the general rather than the specific 
premise, we shall stress this aspect in the subsequent discussion. 

Cultural conflict on the general level involves such elements as 
religious belief, language, traditional roles of husband and wife, 
educational attainment, dress, economic background, and the per¬ 
sonal mannerisms that accompany these different ways of litc. 
These divergences often set two persons off from each other, par¬ 
ticularly when they have married in a rush of romantic raptuie. 
As Harriet R. Mowrer has pointed out, “Cultural differences of this 
sort give rise to conflict largely because they symbolize obstacles 
to, or lack of, identification of the individuals concerned.” * A 
successful marriage implies the growing identification of husband 
and wife in a common enterprise, based upon common values. 
Different cultural groups often embody different values, which be¬ 
come an integral part of the individual life organization and may 
serve as the basis for conflict after the initial romantic attraction 
has disappeared.' Marriages begun with high hopes of overcoming 
religious differences, for example, may founder upon these very 

differences. 

Differences in religion constitute one of the most obvious phases 
of cultural conflict in marriage. Conflicts in matters of dogrna are 
apparently not as important as disagreements on the education of 
children, birth control, and related behavior patterns. The na¬ 
tional extent of mixed religious marriages is not known, and such 
data as we have are derived largely from individual case studies 
and small samples taken from urban population groups. Extremely 
fragmentary data suggest that mixed marriages, at least between 
Catholics and Protestants, are on the increase.® The ultimate im- 


5 Mowrer, Harriet R., PeTsotiolity Adjusttnctit Qtid Dotncstic Discotd, page 

192. New York: American Book Company, 1935. 

eStouffer, Samuel A„ and Lazarsfeld, Paul F., Research Memoratidum on the 
Family in the Depression, pv*ges 164—167. New York: Social Science Research. 

Council, 1937. 
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plications of these trends—if trends they are—cannot be accurately 
determined. The strength of the Catholic faith is such that, when 
such mixed marriages occur, they often involve fundamental con¬ 
cessions on the part of the non-Catholic partner, generally taking 
the form of the assumption of the Catholic faith.'^ Such marriages 
are, strictly speaking, not “mixed” marriages at all, since two persons 
of the same religious faith are joined. 

“Conflict.” suggests Harriet R. Mowrer, “arises in connection with 
cultural differences which have an emotional setting. These are 
largely a matter of early prejudices and aversions. In this emotional 
realm conflict takes on a symbolic character.” » The prejudices in 
certain parts of our culture against Jews and Catholics are part of 
the reaction pattern of many individuals. As they mature in¬ 
tellectually, these persons may sincerely believe themselves emanci¬ 
pated from their early prejudices and may marry a person of the 
opposite religious faith, serene in the belief that such prejudices are 
a relic of the dark ages and have no relevance to their own married 
lives. In the stress of personal difficulties in marriage, however, 
these prejudices may unexpectedly revive and the individual may 
react in a way he believed completely outgrown. The religious 
difference thus becomes a symbol of conflict in many families that 
were founded on a tacit principle of religious tolerance. 

Conflicts based upon differing religious beliefs are not as prev¬ 
alent as might be expected, however, in a society as heterogeneous 
as our own. The evidence suggests that, far from marrying “in¬ 
discriminately,” the majority of persons keep within their own 
faith. In the polyglot industrial city of New Haven, Connecticut, 
for example, the situation has been summarized as follows: “The in¬ 
creasing intermarriage in New Haven is not general and indiscrim¬ 
inate but is channeled by religious barriers; and groups within the 
same religions tend to intermaTry. Thus, Irish, Italians, and Poles 
marry mostly among themselves, and British-Americans, Gerrnahs 
and Scandinavians do likewise, while Jews seldom marry Gentiles.”® 
In this way, assimilation brings about ethnic intermixture (and 

_ ___ \ 

T Kennedy. Ruby Jo Reeves. "Single or Triple Melting Pot? Intermarriage 
Trends in New Haven, 1870-1940,” American Journal of Sociology, 49.331 339 

^^8 Momer.^Harriet R., Personality Adjustment and Domestic Discord, page 192. 

B Kennedy. Ruby Jo Reeves, op. cit., page 339. 
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possible ethnic conflicts) but apparently keeps at a minimum the 
cultural conflicts uniquely related to religious differences. The 
culture tends to maintain its heterogeneity, with the differences 
increasingly perpetuated along religious rather than ethnic lines. 
This situation may, in turn, ultimately bring about religious 
conflict when the major ethnic differences have been eliminated but 
religious differences and prejudices still remain virulent. 

The intermarriage between Jews and Gentiles has been the 
subject of some investigation. A recent study in Chicago makes 
the interesting suggestion that people of both religious faiths who 
tend to intermarry are often of such a character that their marriage 
might be expected to be somewhat unstable. Men and women who 
take their religious faith seriously and are otherwise well-organized 
persons presumably marry conventionally— i. e., in the same religious 
faith. Those who seek marriage outside the faith are often emanci¬ 
pated persons for whom stable family relationships would be 
difficult in any social setting. Those who enter into Jewish-Gentde 
marriages are classified according to the following personality types; 
the unorganized or demoralized person, the promiscuous person, 
the adventurous person, the detached person, the rebellious person, 
the marginal person, the acculturated person, and the emancipated 


person.^® 

In such marital relationships, the diversity in religion may 
become a symbol of other factors that would make difficult any 
stable adjustment. The majority of persons in the sample study 
were emancipated, acculturated, or marginal to the orthodoxy of 


either religious faith, so that religion per se did not cause many of 
the serious conflicts. “Through acculturation,” suggests the author, 
“members of the subordinate group may take over the standards 
of the dominant group to such a degree that they look upon their 
own traits from the latter’s point of view and give prestige to those 
traits which are esteemed by the dominant group . . Thus 

the religion of the subordinate group (the Jews) might have been 
minimized by these persons, or otherwise they might not have been 
willing to abandon the strict tenets of their traditional faith by 


loSlotkin, J. S., “Jewish-Gentile Intermarriage in Chicago,” American Socio¬ 
logical Review, 7:34-39 (February, 1942). 

11 Ibid., page 38. Cf. also Slotkin, J. S., “Adjustment in Jewish-Gentile Inter¬ 
marriages,” Social Forces, 21:226-230 (December, 1942). 
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marrying outside of it. This religious difference might remain 
submerged until tensions of other kinds had produced open con¬ 
flict. Then the religious difference might be introduced as a 
symbol of other and deeper conflicts. 

Cultural conflict based on ethnic and related differences is so 
common in our heterogeneous society that only brief mention is 
necessary in this context. With millions of immigrants pouring 
into the United States for several decades prior to World War 
I, it was inevitable (and highly desirable) that many of these new 
citizens and their children should fall in love and marry outside 
the ethnic group. Assimilation is hastened in this way, as indi¬ 
viduals with differing cultures meet and mingle their traditions and 
blood. This process entails certain obvious difficulties in adjust- 
*ment which would not be present in the more homogeneous culture 
of the Old World. Here is another reason for the high rate of 
family disorganization in the United States, particularly during 
the transitional decades before the foreign-born and their children 
have become completely assimilated into the new pattern. Many 
families in which the cultural divergences were too great were thus 
casualties of the American melting pot. 

Intermarriage is naturally greater in the industrial centers of the 
East and Middle West, where persons of all nationality groups 
come in contact. A study of 70,000 marriages in New York state 
(exclusive of New York city) in 1936 disclosed that “one half, 48.7 
per cent, of all the marriages were intermarriages in that they 
crossed either a nativity or a nationality line, or both; and the 
other half, 51.3 per cent, were marriages in which both parties were 
of the same nativity, in the case of the native-born white of native- 
born parents, and, in the case of those of foreign stock, were of the 
same nationality and nativity.” In 1941, the tendency toward 
intermarriage showed a considerable increase, with two thirds of all 
foreign-born brides marrying grooms of native birth and three 
fourths of foreign-born grooms marrying native brides.^® The 
sharp lines of demarcation formerly setting off the foreign-born 
from the native-born are being rapidly obliterated. 

12 Bossard, James H. S., "Nationality and Nativity as Factors in Marriage," 

American Sociological Review, 4:792-798 (December, 1939).- 

13 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Intermarriage Among National 

Groups Increasing,” Statistical Bulletin (May, 1946). 
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The intermarriage of such ethnically diverse groups as the Irish, 
ItaUansTd Poles in our industrial centers may make for couHtct 
on cuhmal grounds, even though religious conflict ts apparently 
minimized by the tendency of Catholic, Protestant, an Jew 

retain their religious endogamy. The nationality 
these and the other widely divergent groups m this countiy may 
offer a real or symbolic basis for marital conflict in a society that 
minimizes these differences and invites marriage solely on the basis 

of romantic love. In a study of some poorly 
in Providence, Rhode Island, the author concludes that there 
some evidence of a degree of maladjustment due to cultural con¬ 
flicts between the European background and the American milieu 
and to conflicts of this sort within the family itself.” In this 
sample, the conflicts do not extend to the religious sphere, sug¬ 
gesting ‘‘that formal church affiliation makes less difference to 
emotional adjustment than do more intimate cultural habits. 

The combination of cultural heterogeneity and the romantic tradi¬ 
tion is unique in providing a ready-made and socially approved 
basis for such conflicts. The democratization of marriage and 
the assimilation 'of the different nationality groups into a new 
and complex culture exact a price in the instability of many 

families. 

In a study of 325 mixed marriages, involving differences in race, 
nationality, and religious faith, Baber concluded that similarities 
between marriage partners in these respects were of great importance 
to the adjustment of the marriage. He suggested that ‘‘comparing 
all three groups—inter-faith, inter-nationality, inter-racial— the 
degree of happiness varied inversely with the degree of difference 
in culture or color/’ The intimacy of marriage is so gieat that 
many of the conflicts latent in cultural and racial differences find 
sharp expression in this relationship. Religion and the cultural 
manifestations growing out of various nationality backgrounds play 
a basic role in forming the individual personality during his early 
years. Other things being equal, the greater the degree of per- 

14 Willoughby, Raymond R., “A Study of Some Poorly Adjusted Families," 
4merican Sociological Review, 7:47-58, page 55 (February, 1942). 

15 Ibid, 

16 Baber, Ray, “A Study of 325 Mixed Marriages,” American Sociological 
Review, 2:705-716 (October, 1937). Italics those of Baber. 
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sonality differences so conditioned, the greater the potential of 

social conflict within the family crossing religious and national 
lines. 

The long-range implications of cultural conflict become less 
serious when viewed in the light of the decreasing proportion of the 
foreign-born in the population. In 1920, the foreign-born numbered 
14.5 per cent of the population; by 1930, this percentage had 
declined to 12.7; in 1940, it had shrunk to 9.7. The National 
Resources Planning Board extended these trends and estimated that, 
barring the resumption of large-scale immigration, the foreign-born 
will number less than 5 per cent of ,the population in 1960 and 
only 1 per cent by 1980. The virtual cessation of immigration for 
almost two decades (during the 1930’s the net alien immigration 
averaged only 7,000 per year) has obviously dried up this source 
of new population, especially those in the marriageable age groups. 
The foreign-born population is an aging group, rapidly becoming 
grandparents and watching their grandchildren become assimilated 
into American culture.^^ This general consideration is not meant 
to minimize the cultural contribution of the foreign-born groups, 
but merely to indicate that the very traits which enrich the pattern 
of America also contribute to family conflict. 

Another important factor tends to minimize the cultural con¬ 
flict on this level. This is the fact that daughters of foreign or 
mixed foreign-and-native parentage not only tend to marry later 
than those of more extended American lineage, but that their 
chances of marrying at all are smaller. According to the 1940 
census, 13.0 per cent of girls of native parentage in the 15-19 age 
group were married or had married, as compared with only 4.7 per 
cent of the same age group of foreign or mixed parentage. In the 
20-24 year group, the difference was also pronounced, with 56.7 
per cent of the native and 37.4 per cent of the foreign or mixed 
parentage married. In the 25-39 year group, the percentages were 
85.2 and 76.9, and in the 40-49 year group, they were 90.8 and 86.7. 
The chances of ever marrying were thus smaller through all the age 
eroups of girls whose cultural heritage differed from the native 
patlern. Family tensions resulting from such differences would 
Therefore be somewhat reduced because the social contacts of those 

Metropolitan Lite Insurance Company, "The Pa»ing of Out Foreign-Bom," 
Slatistical Bulletin (June, 1945). 
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with a partially foreign culture were curtailed and the opportunity 

srs—=;;’r'« 

Mowrer, these differences may be called specific culture confli . 
Strictly ’interpreted, these conflicts apply to the different inter¬ 
pretations of the native American culture among individual families 
with which the individual comes in intimate contact and whic i 
color the interpretations he brings to marriage. More broadly 
considered, such specific conflicts may also apply to the differences 
between rural and urban families, between family backgrounds in 
the North and South, the small town and the open country, between 
different segments of the Protestant faith, different economic and 
occupational groups, and the many other groups which exis 
within the framework of the “native” American culture but wind 
also differ considerably among themselves. Such differences among 
the native-born group may be as destructive of family adjustment 
as those more spectacular ethnic differences arising from the melting 
pot. The heterogeneity of American culture is most varied and 
may lead to marital maladjustment in many unsuspected ways.^« 
Occupational Aspects of Social Conflicts. In the intricate 
division of labor in the modern world, the personality of the individ¬ 
ual takes on many facets that are reflected in the marital relation¬ 
ship with results often productive of tensions and conflict. Be¬ 
havior patterns acquired in living certain occupational roles may 
render marital harmony difficult. The more complex the division 
of labor, the greater the segmentalization and differentiation of 
these roles. ‘ The way men and women earn their living probably 
exerts as much influence upon their family relationships as any 
other single factor. On his daily forays outside the home in 
search of his daily bread, the wage earner comes in contact with 
many social influences that react upon his family relationships. The 
economic world of the farmer is virtually synonymous with his 


18 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, "Marriageability of Daughters ant 

Nati\ity of Parents/' Statistical Bulletin (February, 1946). 

19 Mowrer, Harriet R., “Marriage Conflict,” op. cit., pages 354-356. Cf. also 
Elmer, M. C., The Sociology of the Family, Chapter 11, “Intermarriage: Nation¬ 
ality, Religion, and Race.” Boston: Ginn and Company, 1945. 
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family world, a situation that does not exist for wage earners or 
salaried employees, whose labor is carried on far from the home. 
This identity of home and job is undoubtedly one of the factors 
accounting for the relative stability of the rural farm family. 

Recent data on the, occupational aspects of family conflict are 
not available on a large scale. The only direct information on 
national trends in family disorganization with respect to professional 
and occupational groups is 40 years old. Studies made of rates of 
divorce among various occupational groups for the period 1887 
to 1906 disclosed the highest rates among actors and professional 
entertainers; next among traveling men; then musicians, physicians, 
bartenders, telephone and telegraph operators; and so on down the 
list. Farmers had the lowest divorce rate of all.-® Although social 
conditions have changed considerably in the past four decades, 
there is reason to believe that the same relative relationships still 
prevail, with the farmer having the highest rate of (formal) family 
adjustment. The degree of formal adjustment then ranges up¬ 
ward through the professions into the mobile and often febrile 
family relationships of the entertainment profession. There is, of 
course, no absolute relationship between divorce and family con¬ 
flict. The mere fact that farmers as a group have a lower divorce 
rate than doctors does not mean that the former have a more 


harmonious family life than the latter. Serious conflict may be 
endemic in a family which, for religious, occupational, or moral 
reasons, may never dissolve in divorce. Hence, we must not take 
the occupational figures for divorce as precisely indicative of the 
family conflicts within groups. The most serious conflicts some¬ 


times do not end in divorce. 

The occupations involve varying ways of life, which produce dif¬ 
ferent attitudes on marriage and the family. The mores regarding 
family stability, conflict, and divorce, the opportunities for meeting 
and becoming intimately acquainted with members of the opposite 
sex, and the legal knowledge and financial resources necessary to 
translate conflict into divorce are all functions of occupational and 
economic status. On all of these counts, the farmer ranks high m 
family cohesiveness (not necessarily synonymous with lack of con¬ 
flict), whereas men and women in the professions rank low m the 


20 Bureau of the Census. Marriage arid Divorce. 1887-1906 Bulletin #96, 
Twelfth Census of the United States. Washington, 1909, page 46. 
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same considerations. Under normal conditions, the average farmer 
has comparatively few opportunities to meet and carry on 
a clandestine affair with attractive members of the opposite sex. 
opportunities that are at least theoretically present to the city 
dweller Such opportunities, on the other hand, are more aval - 
able to such professional men as doctors and lawyers, whose rela¬ 
tionship to their women clients is often one of father confessor and 
personal friend. This personal intimacy is on«s reason why family 
disorganization among doctors was the highest of any of the genteel 
professions in the earlier census report and why this situation 
probably still obtains. Similarly, the farmer cannot carry on the 
farm without a wife, a circumstance that keeps many family con¬ 
flicts in this group from eventuating in divorce. The man in the 
large city finds the utilities and conveniences available whether he 
has a wife or not. The knowledge that family disorganization 
under these conditions is feasible in economic and social terms may 
contribute to the conflict within the occupational groups in the large 

city. . . 

The hypothesis that occupational factors have an intimate re¬ 
lationship to adjustment in marriage was tested by M. F. Nimkoff 
in connection with the marital status of six hundred persons in 
Who’s Who. Considerable apparent concealment of divorce sug¬ 
gests that this experience is still a source of embarrassment to the 
individuals concerned. One hundred persons were chosen from 
each of six professions—artists, businessmen, college professors, 
engineers, military men, and physicians. The artists, Nimkoff 
concludes, “have the greatest number of remarriages, one-quarter 
of the total number, or fifty per cent more than their shaie. Busi¬ 
ness leaders, college professors, and engineers have just about theii 
share, while doctors have one-fourth more than theirs. ’ Military 
men on the other hand, appear to have a very low rate of lemar- 
riage, less than half that of college professors and businessmen and 
less than a third that of doctors. The implication is that the rate 
of remarriage bears a rough correspondence to the rate of divoice, 
with artists and doctors having more than their share, business lead¬ 
ers, college professors, and engineers maintaining the normal rate 


21 Nimkoff. Meyer T., “Occupational Factors and Marriage,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 49:248-254, page 252 (November, 1943). 
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of divorce, and military men having a high rate of formal family 
cohesion. 

An attempt has been made to explain the occupational diEerences 
in family adjustment in terms of the hypotheses of mobility and 
social control. Mobility presumably generates family conflict be¬ 
cause the members are frequently uprooted and unable to develop 
similar patterns of behavior when the husband is constantly on the 
move and the wdfe ns at home .22 Social control may also operate 
in connection with the marriages of such professional persons 
as college professors and physicians, although clearly less so with 
such unconventional fellows as artists. Nimkofl therefore concludes 
that “. . . . the problem of the relation of occupational mobility 
and social control to marital behavior is complicated by the fact 
that there are not just one type of mobility and one type of social 
control. There are .... several types of each .... For this 
reason, the theory of the relation of mobility and social control to 
marital behavior .... tends to be somewhat unrealistic.” These 
diflerences are so complex that they present great difficulties in 
measurement; when these are reconciled, the theory of mobility and 
the lack of social control may be restated as an explanation of the 
relationship between occupation and family conflict. 

A study based on questionnaires submitted to 6,475 children in 
the secondary schools of Spokane, Washington, throws some addi¬ 
tional light on this cloudy question of conflict and occupation. “For 
the cases as a whole, irrespective of religious afifiliation,” concludes 
the author, “the divorce rates increase progressively from the pro¬ 
fessional group through the proprietary, clerical, skilled, and semi¬ 
skilled groups. The unskilled group reverses the trend and shows 
a lower rate than any group except the professional . . . . this 
group shows the highest separation rate of any of the occupational 
classifications.” 2 * The author attributes some of these differential 
rates to economic factors, pointing out that “the rates are lowest for 
the high social-economic classes and highest for the low social-ec<> 
nomic classes (except the unskilled group).” This conclusion is 

22 Locke. Harvey J., "Mobility and Family Disorganization." American Soao- 

logical Rei’iew, 5:489-194 (August. 1940). 

23 Nimkoff, Nfcyer F.. op. cit,, page 253, ” ^nrial 

24 Weeks. H. Lhley, “Differential Divorce Rates by Occupations, 

Forces, 21:334-337, pages 335-336 (March, 1943). 

25 Ibid., page 336. 
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similar to that reached by Burgess and Cottrell in their study of 
marital prediction, where the highest percentage of happy marriage 
appears to be among the occupations having the highest economic 
status, whereas the lowest percentage of happy marriages appears to 
be among the manual laborers.^** Such a tentative conclusion is at 
variance with the conception of marital conflict among the pro¬ 
prietory, professional, and higher-income gi'oups generally and the 
quiet domestic happiness among the working classes,^^ Any final 
statement on this complex issue must await studies conducted on a 

larger scale. 

Employment of Women and Social Conflicts. The gainful em¬ 
ployment of married women outside the home is an occupational 
factor productive of considerable marital conflict. Traditional con¬ 
ceptions of the roles of the two sexes are still firmly embedded in the 
mores and present psychological roadblocks to the harmonious 
adjustment of many families. The husband whose wife is forced to 
work to supplement the family income may experience feelinp of 
inferiority, as he considers himself a failure in the most traditional 
masculine occupational role. Unable to earn enough to maintain 
his family on a minimum standard of health and decency, the hus¬ 
band may develop aggressive tendencies to compensate for his 
thwarted ability to play his traditional role. Husbands in the 
higher socio-economic groups whose wives work to earn extia 
luxuries or to satisfy a desire for a career may present other prob¬ 
lems of marital adjustment. The majority of married women work 
because they have to, not for any glamorous self-idealization in the 
role of a career woman. Although numerically not great compared 
to the millions of married women who work for stark utilitarian 
reasons, the career wife plays an important role among certain 
groups. These groups are, broadly speaking, those in which other 
factors have already modified the institutional functions of the 
family. The employment of the wife, who may also be a mother, 
may be another complication. 

In the spring of 1940, the last year before rearmament and 
eventual participation in World War II caused an acute shortage 


26 Burgess, Ernest W., and Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr., Predicting Success or 
Failure in'Marriage, page 138. New York; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 

27 C/. also Kirkpatrick, Clifford, “Factors in Marital Adjustment.'* American 
Journal of Sociology, 43:270-283 (September, 1937). 
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of labor, there were 3,671,000 married women in the civilian 'labor 
force. The bulk of this number—2,838,000 as estimated—had no 
children under 10, and 833,000 had this maternal role to play in 
addition to that of wife and part-time breadwinner. Of the total 
without young children, 403,000 women were in the age group from 
18 to 24 years, 926,000 in the age group from 25 to 34, 795,000 in the 
group from 35 to 44, and 714,000 in the group from 45 to 64 years. 
Among the 833,000 working mothers with young children were 
118,000 in the age group from 18 to 24, 449,000 from 25 to 34, 
223,000 from 35 to 44, and 43,000 from 45 to 64.28 Almost three 
million families faced the problem of the wife’s working full or 
part time, and more than three quarters of a million had the added 
complication of one or more young children. Whatever the im¬ 
portance of this occupational factor to any individual family, the 
extent of the problem is unquestioned. The possibilities for family 
conflict inherent in this type of relationship are so large in terms of 
numbers of families involved that the problem thereby merits 
consideration. 

The increase in the number of employed married women during 
World War II probably did not add proportionately to the family 
tensions of peacetime because of the circumstances attending the 
employment. The total number of married women in the civilian 
labor force swelled to 6,700,000 as of February, 1944, almost doubling 
in response to the wartime demand for labor. Of this group 5,340,- 
000 still had their husbands with them, and 1,360,000 had their 
husbands in the armed forces.^® Particularly among the latter group, 
the possible family repercussions of the employment of the wife were 
minimized, both because of the physical absence of the husband and 
the feeling of participation in the war effort. The feeling among 
families in which the husband was present was also tinged by the 
feeling of symbolic participation in the great national enterprise. 
The sense of inferiority may not have been so prominent among 
husbands of wives so employed, since the rationalization was always 
possible that the employment represented a simple patriotic effort 
and not the possible failure of the husband to support his family. 

=8 “Sources of Wartime Labor Supply in the United States," Monthly Labor 

Rex iew, 59:264-278 (August, 1944). 

Ibid., Table 4, page 275. 
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There is clearly no implication here that the man who is unable to 
maintain his family in health and decency is individually guilty of 
negligence, laziness, or sloth. The nature of the economic system is 
such that millions of men are continually unable to carry out this 
function, no matter how industrious they may be. The symbolic 
heritage of the frontier is so strong, however, that a certain moial 
guilt is still often implied. The employment of the wife at a menial 
Ld fatiguing job is objective evidence of such an implied insuf¬ 


ficiency. . 

Other changes in family roles grew out of the wartime employ¬ 
ment of married women. The 1,360,000 women whose husbands 
were in the armed forces early in 1944 became more independent 
both in their economic and social lives. The wedding ring served 
as the badge of sophistication for many young wives who were freer 
than ever before in their lives, especially if they had no children. 
This greater independence complicated the relationships in the 
postwar period. The husband long absent at the wars who had 
dreamed of asserting his domestic dominance often found that his 
wife had grown so self-sufficient that their roles had undergone 
a sea change. Concessions were necessary so that the responses 
making up the two roles might again assume a measure of internal 
consistency. Otherwise, tensions and conflicts may have been the 

wartime legacy of many such families.^o 

The wartime independence of the working wife represented an 
intensification of a peacetime trend in the same direction. The in¬ 
creasing economic independence of the wife often leads to family 
disorganization when she is capable of self-support and can readily 
find employment. The possibility of independent maintenance and 
the insistence upon romance may make the average wife more 
demanding and more willing to break her marital ties when lo- 
mantic satisfaction is not forthcoming. Furthermore, family dis¬ 
organization tends to occur in the middle-class white-collar classes, 
where such independence is most apparent. Here the wife has 
often been gainfully employed before marriage and finds little 


difficulty in getting another job if her marriage fails to measure up 


30 Mowrer, Ernest R., “War and Family Solidarity and Stability, Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 229:100-106 (September, 

1943). 
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to her expectations. Today marriage must offer more than mere 

“board and keep” to the girl who has made her own way in the 
world. 


Since she is no longer obliged to look to marriage for economic 
security, the young woman looks to it for other satisfactions, closely 
related to romantic love. She has learned to expect something 
unusual in the way of romantic satisfaction, which will so fill her 
life that she will willingly submit to economic subordination to 
attain it. This subordination is something new, for she has 
hitherto been on an equal economic footing with men of her own 
age. She has experienced the satisfaction of virtual independence, 
particularly when she has cut herself off from her family and gone 
to the large city. In an earlier day, she had no preliminary period 
of freedom prior to marriage and hence tended to accept the ac¬ 
companying dependence with equanimity. Today there must be a 
considerable quid pro quo before she will permanently abandon this 
freedom. 


Unemployment and Social Conflicts. Unemployment as a source 
of family conflict is largely the product of a certain developmental 
stage of the industrial arts. In the majority of primitive cultures, 
the family does not face unemployment as a vital threat to its in¬ 
tegrity. Unemployment is not a widespread family problem in a 
predominantly agricultural society. The loss of a means of live¬ 
lihood and its corrosive impact upon family relationships are among 
the dubious blessings of an industrial society. When the chief 
breadwinner is unemployed, society impinges upon the family with 
a vengeance. Under more primitive conditions, some correlation 
might conceiv’ably exist between the abilities of the breadwinner 
and the regularity with which he was employed. Under the vast 
impersonality of modern industrial and business relationships, this 
putative correlation is extremely doubtful. Unemployment falls 
like the rain upon the lazy and the industrious alike. The stability 

of the family suffers accordingly. 

In 1937, it was officially estimated that there were 7,418,000 men 
and 3,565,000 women unemployed, plus 5,550,000 partially em¬ 
ployed.®^ There is no breakdown of these figures on the basis of 


81 Final Report on Total and Partial Unemployment, 1937, Washington. 19S8 
Volume 1. pages 1-4. 
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family affiliation, but the majority of unemployed men were also 
heads of families. In this capacity, they were subject to all the 
stresses and strains induced by unemployment and the subsequent 
loss of income, family stability, and symbolic status. The depres¬ 
sion was a massive crisis in the collective lives of millions of families, 
an experience hitherto unknown on the same scale. A social crisis 
is highly charged with emotion for the participants, which in this 
case was fear and insecurity. The fear took a variety of forms-fear 
of using up money reserves, of losing a home, of privation, of the 
ultimate necessity of going on relief, and fear of the loss of status 
These fears were often reflected in the behavior of the husband and 
wife, and the resulting frustrations took the form of intrafami y 


aggression.32 

There is no set behavior pattern characterizing the reactions of all 
families to unemployment. Families that faced the future squarely 
before the depression tended to do the same in the midst of it, 
whereas those that evaded reality before they were unemployed often 
continued to do so. The depression rarely brought about an en¬ 
tirely new reaction pattern in the family; human personality is more 
closely integrated than is often suspected. “Rather,” suggest Cavan 
and Ranck, “the crisis caused an exaggeration of previously existing 
family and personal habits. The men who occasionally drank 
began to drink to excess. The family that was harmoniously or¬ 
ganized became more unified and the members more loyal . . . the 
depression as a family and personal crisis must be viewed in the 
light of the previous methods of meeting difficulties used by the 
family or its members.” The depression found millions of un¬ 
employed families in various stages of integration and disintegra¬ 
tion. The circumstances under which the crisis was met had been 


determined by the personalities of the participants and the collec¬ 
tive relationships that bound them together as a family. 

In his study of the family in the depression, Angell suggested that 
the two most important criteria of stability are integration and 
adaptability. When found together in a particular family, these 
conditions seem to assure its future integrity in the face of the 
most severe crisis. Family integration is defined in terms of the 


82 Cavan, Ruth S.. and Ranck, Katherine H., The Family and the Depression, 
Chapter 1. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1938. 

S3 Ibid., pages 8-9. 
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“many bonds o£ coherence and unity running through family life, 
of which common interests, affection, and a sense of economic inter¬ 
dependence are perhaps the most prominent.” Adaptability is 
a function not so much of the ability of the individuals to make 
rapid adjustments but of the adaptability of the family as a unit in 
surmounting obstacles. Families lacking adaptability are often 
characterized by a materialistic philosophy that makes it difficult 
to adjust to changed material standards of living; by a rigidity in 
the family mores which will not allow the wife to work because her 
traditional role is confined to the home; and finally by an irrespon¬ 
sibility on the part of one or all of the members that makes self- 
discipline difficult or impossible.®® Families that measure negatively 
in the key criteria of integration and adaptability were adversely 
affected by the depression. Families drawn together by common 
interests and able to adjust to the changing times came through 
with greater success. 

One of the situations most productive of conflicts involves fam¬ 
ily roles. The husband in our society has traditionally been the 
breadwinner, a position that seems both obvious and inevitable 
until we consider the many cultures in which he assumes no such 
role. The individualism of a pioneer society intensified this cluster 
of attitudes whereby the burden of family support rested squarely 
upon the husband. Failure to measure up to this role causes an 
acute sense of frustration and inferiority. One aspect of this feel¬ 
ing arises when the wife accepts gainful employment to supplement 
the insufficient family income. This situation is mild, however, 
compared to that accompanying the loss of employment and the 
husband’s inability to play the breadwinner role. The expectations 
of society are so integral a part of the personality that the unem¬ 
ployed man often cannot rid himself of a sense of inferiority, even 
though the reasons for his unemployment are beyond his control. 
So pervasive are these social expectations that the wife also tends 
to attribute an indefinite blame to her husband, no matter how 
much affection she may have. These feelings of inferiority and 
resentment are often unconscious. They may underlie many con¬ 
flicts that are superficially attributed to other causes. 

34Angell. Robe7t C.. The Family Encounters the Depression, page 15. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 

35 Ibid., pages 15-18. 
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The unemployed husband is often unable to adjust himself emo¬ 
tionally to the change in role which his unemployment has brought 
about. Men who have hitherto been continually employed as 
self-respecting members of the community find difficulty adjusting 
themselves to their unemployment. “A satisfactory adjustment 
through a change in roles,” suggest Cavan and Ranch, “would in¬ 
volve not merely the forcing of a new role upon some member of 
the family by circumstances but his acceptance of that role. ^ A 
change in one’s conception of one’s self often is a slow process. 

In a few short years, millions of men who had always paid their 
bills, provided for their families, and stood on their own feet were 
obliged to play several new and humiliating roles in rapid succes¬ 
sion. They were first forced into the role of suppliant for work, 
then that of an individual unable to pay his financial obligations, 
and finally that of a client of a public relief agency. The role of 
recipient of government relief was often the most difficult of all to 
accept, since it meant a dependence upon an agency which has tradi¬ 
tionally been viewed with suspicion in our society. These changes 
brought their toll of family integration, as the members vented their 
frustration on one another and thereby weakened the relationship. 

Other families refused to face the change in their roles as long as 
they could. Some did not request relief until compelled by dire 
necessity. Once on the relief rolls, their new status was extremely 
humiliating, involving long waits at the office, investigations by 
relief agencies, and a subordinate role in their dealings with case 
workers. Other families attempted to maintain their former status 
in spite of the fact that the husband was unemployed and no money 
was coming in. Still others resorted to excessive borrowing and 
maintained a specious solvency by running into debt. All of these 
attempts represented a desire to maintain former social status, 
which in our pecuniary society is so closely bound up with eco¬ 
nomic solvency. Many families were willing to go to extreme 
lengths to preserve their former social status. When they lost 
this conception of their place in society, many families felt that 
they had lost everything.®'^ 

Related Social Conflicts. Other factors external to the per¬ 
sonalities of husband and wife operate, singly or in combination, 

36 Cavan, Ruth S., and Ranck, Katherine H., op. cit., page 94. 

87 Ibid., pages 99 ff. 
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toward family conflict. We shall mention these factors briefly, 

although each one of them merits extended treatment. 

ments already considered 

/ - ^ - — 

tional—include the most important general sources of social conflict. 


The ele- 

ultural, ethnic, religious, and occupa- 


A VpX - - 

They are often supplemented by others to bring about inner ten¬ 
sions and outer conflicts in the relationships of the contemporary 
family. 

(1) Age Differences. According to the 1940 census, the median 
age of first marriage was 24.3 years for men and 21.6 for women.®* 
Successful marriages involve a wide disparity of ages of brides and 
grooms, if we consider individual cases. These average ages ob¬ 
viously do not constitute a certain remedy against family conflict, 
since they are merely one of a number of variables. Such scanty 
evidence as we have, however, indicates that marriages varying 
widely from the norm may experience certain adjustment dif¬ 
ficulties. Studies by Hart and Shields and Burgess and Cottrell 
suggest that marriages in which the bride is very young may lack 
a certain emotional stability, whereas those in which the husband 
has advanced in middle life may lack adjustment to the give-and- 
take of family life. The personal behavior patterns of men and 
women at different age levels vary considerably. In geperal, the 
sex desire persists longer in men than in women and marriage to 
women several years younger is a partial solution. The social at¬ 
titudes of the different generations are also important, and a man 
in middle life may find that adjustment to a much younger bride 
presents unexpected difficulties. These social differences may lead 
to unconscious tensions beneath the surface of a June and Decem¬ 
ber marriage, even though both individuals consciously consider 
their relationship ideally happy. The values of two persons widely 
differing in age may constitute stumbling blocks to complete marital 
adjustment: the things one considers important at 40 are often not 
the same as at 20. The world and the family are different as the 

individual advances through the seven ages of man. 

(2) Presence of Relatives. One of the frequent insights of folk 


38 Bureau of the Census. Age at First Marriage, Population: Special Reports, 

Series P-45. No. 7 (May 28, 1945). a of 

30 Hart, Hornell. and Shields, Wilmer. “Happiness in Relation to Age at 

Marriage.” Journal of Social Hygiene, 12:403-407 (October, 1926). 

40 Burgess. Ernest W.. and Cottrell, Leonard S.. Jr., op. cit., pages 115-117. 
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wisdom among primitive peoples is the prohibition whereby the 
mother-in-law and son-in-law are forbidden to converse and even 
to see each other. Though few modern men would carry the mat¬ 
ter this far, nevertheless the difficulty of adjusting to the mother- 
or father-in-law is clear. The American family system is such that 
parents are very close emotionally to their children, particularly 
during the first two decades. The parents entertain high hopes for 
their children’s happiness, material success, and general well-being. 
These hopes are naturally carried over into marriage. The inter¬ 
ests of the parents do not always coincide with those of their son-in- 
law or daughter-in-law, since the parents are naturally biased in 

favor of their own flesh and blood. 

Conflicts do not always inevitably accompany this parental in¬ 
terest. The majority of families of two generations live in harmony, 
with the native good sense of all concerned maintaining a balance 
between interest and interference. Conflict between in-laws is also 
partly determined by the mores. Native-born Americans, having 
the tradition of the individual pioneer homestead, desire to estab¬ 
lish a home of their own immediately after marriage. Although 
this step is not always possible because of depression or war, it 
constitutes a cultural ideal. Under such conditions, the problem 
of the in-law is greatly reduced. Among certain foreign-born 
groups, on the other hand, it is customary for a young couple to 
live with the family of either the bride or groom after marriage and 
before they become economically self-sufficient. This custom is a 
survival of a patriarchal-peasant culture, in which the children 
maintain their intimate contact with the family even after their 
own marriage. In our own culture, such a practice means that the 
husband or wife is in constant contact with his or her in-laws under 
conditions that may stimulate conflict. The conflict takes differ¬ 
ent forms, according to the pattern of relationships and whether 
the new couple lives with the wife’s or the husband’s family. The 
perennial reasons for difference are still visible.^^ 

(3) Family Housing*^ Many social conflicts within the family 


*1 Cavan, Ruth S., and Ranck, Katherine H., op. cit., pages 90-94. 

42 Mowrer, Harriet R., op. cit.. Chapter 10. 

43 For a discussion of the broader implications of family housing, cf. Pickering, 

Ernest, “Family Shelter,” Hill, Reuben, and Becker, Howard (Editors), Mar¬ 
riage and the Family, op. cit.. Chapter 14. , 
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are initiated or intensified by the housing conditions under which it 
is forced to live. For purposes of this study, housing may be 
broadly defined as “that combination of physical factors constituting 
the family shelter and the immediate neighborhood in which the 
home is located.” This is not the place for a discussion of the 
complex and vexing question of housing in all of its economic, 
political, and social ramifications. We wish merely to place the 
subject in the context of family conflict. There is often no im¬ 
mediate correlation, indeed, between the adequacy of the housing 
as generally defined and the conflicts engendered among the family 
members. Many expensive urban apartments, which could hardly 
be termed substandard or slum housing, may intensify conflicts 
between husbands and wives merely because of the relatively 
cramped quarters available where they are continually getting in 
one another’s way. Privacy is difficult, and the minor irritations 
of city living may be increased by an inability to relax in temporary 
isolation. Such a sense of confinement is not present to this extent 
in the suburbs, the small town, and the farm. With the increasing 
concentration of multifamily dwellings in metropolitan areas, the 


home may continue to lack the sense of individual sanctuary where 
members of the family may spread out to their heart s content. 


The crowding of families during World War II« and the years 


immediately thereafter added to the frustrations arising from con¬ 
tinued lack of privacy. The creation of boom towns, the congestion 
in the great industrial centers, the increase in the marriage rate, 
and the lag in private housing all contributed to an unprecedented 
shortage of family dwellings during these years. The number of 
occupied “dwelling units,” euphemistically so-called, increased all 
over the country, so that for several years there were virtually no 
vacancies of any description. Shacks, hovels, trailers, tents, base¬ 
ments, garages, caves, and outhouses were employed as “dwelling 
units” in this period, and the available bona fide units were crowded 
to capacity by doubled-up families, young married couples living 
with their in-laws, and boarders and roomers not related to the 


I 


44 Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, Housing 
The Relation Between Housing and Delinquency, Research Bulletin No. 1. 

c/"^Barom Edmun^N., “Wartime Housing.” Annals of 
emy of Political and Social Science, 229: 128-137 (September. 1943). 
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head of the family-^® Overcrowding (roughly defined as more than 
one person per room) naturally increased, with the virtual impos¬ 
sibility of normal family life for many groups. A large number of 
the families initiated during the war were thus obliged to begin 


their family life under extremely unsatisfactory conditions. 

The urban apartment-dwelling family in peacetime and the fam¬ 
ily in the congested production areas in wartime were not, generally 
speaking, handicapped in their housing adjustment by financial 
stringency.^^ Their resources were sufficient to pay for adequate 
housing if such housing had been available. For millions of other 
families, however, family shelter is primarily a question of income. 
The urban slum family and the underprivileged rural family are 
crowded, congested, and generally obliged to live under conditions 
that engender and intensify many family conflicts. A study of the 
dwelling units in the United States in 1940 disclosed that 19 per 
cent were in need of major repairs, 46 per cent lacked a private 


bath, 22 per cent did not have gas or electricity, 30 per cent lacked 
a refrigerator, and 12 per cent lacked either central heating or a 
stove.^® Whether in the country or the crowded city slum, families 
living under many of these circumstances can develop normal fam¬ 
ily relationships only under considerable initial difficulties.** 
Juvenile delinquency,®* desertion, and assorted conflicts are often 
the heritage of the family obliged to live in substandard housing. 
In the most literal sense, these are social conditions impinging upon 
the family from without and over which it ordinarily lacks any 


substantial degree of control. 


46 Cf. President’s Committee for Congested Production Areas, Final Report, 
Washington, 1944. Individual studies of ten major congested production areas 
were made and published as Bureau of the Census, Population: Characteristics 
of the Population, Labor Force, Families, and Housing, Series CA-3, Washing¬ 
ton, 1944. 

47 The urban boarding house is another case where conditions are not or¬ 
dinarily conducive to desirable family living. Cf. Zorbaugh, Harvey W., The 
Gold Coast and the Slum, Chapter 4. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

48 Carskadon, T. R., “Houses for Tomorrow,’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 
96, Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 1944, quoted by Burgess, E. W., and 
Locke, Harvey J., op. cit., page 723. 

49 Cf. Wood, Edith Elmer, Slums and Blighted Areas in the United States, 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, Housing Division, Bulletin 
No. 1, Washington, 1936. 

60 Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, Housing Division, The 
Relation Between Housing and Delinquency, op. cit. 
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Desertion, Separation, and Death 


The Nature of the Broken Family. We have been concerned 
up to this time -with the family in its “normal” or “natural” aspects, 
as that state is defined in our culture. Approximately three fourths 
(75.8 per cent) of the families in the United States in 1940 fell into 
this general category, with the remainder (24.2 per cent) coming 
under various other classifications. Some 6.4 per cent of all families 
were headed by single persons and hence constituted families only 
by definition. The remaining 17.8 per cent, comprising almost one 
out of every five families in the United States, were broken in one 
way or another. The largest percentage (12.7 per cent) was com¬ 
posed of families in which the head was widowed; in the second 
largest group (3.5 per cent), the head was separated from his or her 
spouse; and the third group (1.6 per cent) constituted'those families 
in which the head was divorced.^ We shall now turn our attention 
to the factors contributing to family disruption, the changes in roles 
forced upon the members, and the social definitions placed upon the 

different ways in which the disruption takes place. 

The “normal” family is composed of Husband and wife living 
together in the home with or without children. The broken family 
is important in purely statistical terms, constituting as it does more 
than a mere unfortunate or disorganized fringe. A number of 
families enumerated as normal were so only through remarriage 
following death or divorce. A large although indeterminate num- 

1 Bureau of the Census, Population: Types of Families, 1940, Washington. 1945. 
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ber of the families defined as “natural” accordingly represent the 
amalgamation of fragments of previously broken families. Such 
persons had been faced one or more times in their adult life with 
the death, desertion, or divorce of a spouse. Quantitatively, the 
problem thereby assumes larger proportions than the enumeration 
of the Bureau of the Census indicates, since that is based upon a 
cross section of all families at a single moment of time. The nat¬ 
ural history of many “normal” families would reveal that the grim 

specter of disruption had been faced by many more. 

The broken family and the forces which have broken it aie of 
more than acadeipic interest to the families which at the moment 
are still whole. The prospect of family disruption through death 
is very high. The prospect of separation and divorce is by no 
means negligible. Every family is subject to some of the conflicts 
and the tensions that eventuate in desertion, separation, or divorce, 
even though the majority weather these crises successfully. In a 
stable culture where separation and desertion are difficult and di¬ 
vorce unthinkable, the disruption of the family through death is the 
principal threat to its integrity. Our culture lacks such essential 
stability. The family therefore exists in a state of dynamic equilib¬ 
rium, with large numbers of individual units annually succumbing 
to the centrifugal forces existing therein. These disruptive forces 
may arise because of personal differences or elements outside the 
personalities of the participants which nevertheless impinge upon 
the relationship. The study of the broken family is therefore cen¬ 
tral to that of the natural family. 

The different ways in which the family is broken evoke different 
definitions depending on the real or putative threat to social values. 
Death is a process that evokes sympathetic understanding. This is 
an “act of God,” with no possible implication of moral turpitude 
involved. The surviving spouse is permitted by the mores to marry 
again after a decent interval. Desertion and separation violate the 
mores, but the attendant secrecy often means less condemnation 
than an open break in the symbolic pattern. Religious prohibitions 
against divorce also obscure the public attitude toward desertion 
and separation, since the latter are often tacitly condoned as prefer¬ 
able to divorce. Divorce is by definition a public avowal that a 
family has ceased to exist and hence receives the full force of public 
condemnation which is lacking in death and obscured in desertion 
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and separation. The divorced person is considered to have delib¬ 
erately violated the upity of the family and questioned one of the 
most sacred symbols of our culture. Those who condemn divorce 
most heartily can accept weakness but not heresy. 

The terminology used to describe the different forms of family 
breakdown reflect these different moral valuations, in so far as the 
terms are used precisely. Demoralization implies a corruption in 
morals and the breakdown of a norm. The canons of conventional 
morality are questioned, and the “demoralized” family has presum¬ 
ably lost its conventional morality. Moral values vary from one 
religious group to another and from one subculture to another. 
What is “demoralization” to one man may be relatively colorless to 
another, depending upon their standards. Disorganization of the 
family also implies a certain denial of values, but not such a 
drastic one. The disorganized family is, strictly speaking, one in 
which the organic structure of family relationships is thrown into 
disorder by some outside force. Other descriptive terms lack these 
moral overtones and merely imply that the physical unity of the 
family has been broken. The disruption, disintegration, and dis¬ 
memberment of the family thus refer to unfortunate events that 
have removed one of its key members. The past participle of the 
verb “to break” has the most morally colorless implication of any of 
these terms, and for this reason we have chosen it for our own dis¬ 
cussion. We shall not ignore the moral implications involved in 
die different forms of family breakdown, since they are often the 
key to an understanding of the entire process. As far as possible, 
however, we shall consider the broken family impartially, unemo¬ 
tionally. and factually. Only with scientific impartiality and a 
minimum of preconceptions can we see the full implications of these 

major changes in our central institution.^ 

The Nature of Desertion. When the tensions and conflicts in 
the family have become acute, desertion or divorce may seem the 
only solution. The point of the overt break varies from one fam¬ 
ily to another, some having greater cohesion than others. As 
Waller points out, desertion and divorce do not necessarily invo ve 

*For an excellent discussion of terminology in family 

Becker. Howard (Editors). Marriage and the Family, pages 490-492. Boston. 
D. C. Heath and Company, -1942. 
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the most unsatisfactory marriages, whether defined in terms of 
personal happiness or family functioning. Both types of family 
disruption require considerable initiative, whereby one or both 
of the partners may be willing to go through with the mental an¬ 
guish, trouble, and expense of breaking up the family. Waller 
was speaking primarily in terms of divorce, which requires a strong 
desire on the part of husband or wife, or both, to dissolve the mar¬ 
riage, plus legal knowledge and, finally, considerable financial ex¬ 
pense. Desertion does not involve many of these procedures and 
thus ordinarily requires less psychic energy than divorce. Never¬ 
theless, any decision to break up a family is not taken lightly. 
Many extremely unhappy families continue together because the 
members lack the traits necessary to dissolve them. Many of the 
families that undergo formal or informal dissolution are not less 
“happy” than many that remain formally integrated.^ 

Neither desertion nor divorce actually “causes” the broken fam¬ 
ily. These forms of disruption are merely the formal or informal 
recognition of a situation existing long before the break occurs. It 
is naive to impute any disruptive force to divorce, which is solely 
a legal process through which two persons must go to dissolve an 
unsatisfactory marriage. Laws against delinquency and crime do 
not, except in the most formal legal sense, “cause” these social prob¬ 
lems; similarly, unhappiness in the family existed before there were 
any divorce laws whatever. Families in South Carolina, where no 
divorce is possible, are not necessarily any happier than those in 
Nevada, where the divorce laws are liberal. The conflicts that 
precede divorce and desertion are the real “causes” thereof.^ 

Although desertion is a legal ground for divorce in most states, 
most desertion does not end in divorce. Whether for reasons of 
religion, ignorance of the law, lack of financial resources, or fear of 
public disapproval, the majority of deserted wives (who number the 
bulk of this group) never sue for divorce. The prevalence of deser¬ 
tion among the lower-income groups, as contrasted with those of 
middle and upper income, has caused desertion to be described as 
the “poor man’s divorce.” Husbands who reach the end of their 
tether but have some strong impediment in the way of divorce often 

3 Waller, Willard, The Family, page 537. New York: The Dryden Press, 1938. 

* C/. Elliott, Mabel A., and Merrill, Francis E., Social Disorganization (Revised 
Edition), pages 703-713. New York; Harper 8c Brothers, 1941. 
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take the way of desertion, leaving their families to shift for them- 
selves. Some of the deserted wives ultimately bring suit for divorce, 
but the majority continue (often for the rest of their lives) in a 
state of technical marriage but without any of the financial, social, 
or affectional accompaniments thereof. Desertion as a legal prelude 
to divorce is one phase of the problem of divorce. Desertion as a 
more or less permanent state is another and more important prob¬ 
lem. In the universal criticism of divorce, desertion is often for¬ 
gotten, even though both represent widespread forms of family 
breakdown. 

The mobility of our society is partially responsible for the wide¬ 
spread practice of desertion. In the five years from 1935-1940, 
more than 15,000,000 people, constituting approximately 12 per 
cent of the population, changed their place of residence at leasts 
once.® During World War II, this mobility was intensified. In 
the period from December 7, 1941 to March, 1945, some 15,300,000 
persons (exclusive of military personnel) changed their residence 
from one county to another.® Husbands find jobs in distant parts 
of the country in good times and bad and leave their families be¬ 
hind. Most of the movements are undertaken in good faith, the 
husband intending to send eventually for his wife and children. 
Many * postpone this action for one reason or another, until the 
family gradually loses its cohesion and the husband and wife lose 
touch with each other. Other deserting husbands may leave home 
with the avowed intention never to return and strike out across the 
broad expanse of the country in search of employment. Whatever 
the original motive, the economic opportunities and the traditional 
acceptance of mobility encourage the practice of desertion.^ 

Religious factors are important in determining the prevalence 
of desertion. In the Catholic family, the central value is the formal 
preservation of the family, no matter what the internal difficulties 
may be. The Catholic church takes a categorical stand against 


6 Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Popula¬ 
tion- Internal Migration 1935 to 1940. Washington, 1943, page 2. 

6 Bureau of the Census, Population-Special Reports, Civilian Migration in the 

March. 1945. Series P-S, No. 5. (September 2. 

7 For a further discussion of the 

Burgess, Ernest W., and Locke, Harvey The Family. Chapter 17. 

American Book Company, 1915. 
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divorce which makes it difficult for the devout practitioner of this 
faith thus to dissolve his family ties. Many take the more informal 
method of desertion to relieve themselves of bonds that have be¬ 
come too burdensome. In the absence of large-scale statistical evi¬ 
dence for the country as a whole, this practice is sugpsted by the 
high rates of desertion in the “paternal family areas” of the large 
city, in which are concentrated large numbers of Catholic families 
from southern and eastern Europe. The culture and religion which 
they brought with them from the Old World are opposed to divorce. 
When combined with ignorance of the divorce law and the lack of 
money for divorce, the religious factor constitutes a formidable 
preventive against this type of family disruption. A high rate of 

desertion is one answer.® 

The culture patterns of certain minority racial groups constitute 
important factors determining the extent of desertion. Desertion is 
the fate of a large number of Negro women in the urban centers of 
the north. Negro men are forced by discrimination into marginal 
and unstable ^occupations. Many Negro families become matriarch¬ 
ies, since the mother is more certain of employment at domestic serv¬ 
ice than the husband is at his occupation. This uncertainty causes 
the husband to be intensely mobile, moving about in the same urban 
community or from one city to another in search of work. Many 
husbands eventually return to their families. Many others never 
return, and the mother supports her children as best she can. In 
the anonymous world of metropolitan New York, Chicago, Cleve¬ 
land, or Detroit, many Negro husbands vanish forever without a 

trace.® 

In an analysis of desertion made 30 years ago, Eubank suggested 
five general types of deserters on the basis of the conscious or un¬ 
conscious motives that prompted their act; (1) The Spurious 
Deserter, who attempts to relieve himself of responsibility for his 
family by leaving its care to charitable and relief agencies; (2) The 
Gradual Deserter, largely a product of industrial mobility, who 
leaves his family to search for work and then gradually loses contact 
with wife and children; (3) The Intermittent Husband, who acts 
-» 

8 Mowrer, Ernest R., “The Trend and Ecology of Family Disintegration in 
Chicago,” American Sociological Review, 3:344—353 (June, 1938). 

9 A vivid fictional depiction of desertion among the urban Negro family is 
given in Richard Wright’s novel. Native Son, Harper 8: Brothers, New York, 1940. 
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in that capacity only sporadically and often times his desertions to 
coincide with such family crises as childbirth, unemployment, or 
acute conflict; (4) The Ill-advised-marriage Type, who married in 
haste or under conditions not of his own choosing and takes the first 
opportunity to divest himself of these unwanted ties; (5) The Last- 
resort Type, who leaves his family only after a succession of conflict 
situations has convinced him that the marriage can never be suc- 
cessful.io A final type, later added by Mowrer, is (6) The Symbolic 
Deserter, whose action symbolizes his conflict about the marriage 
situation and who may leave or threaten to leave his family largely 
as a gesture of self-assertion and a bid for status.^^ 

The Effects of Desertion. The most important characteristic 
of desertion is the uncertainty which it leaves. The deserted wife 
may lose all contact with her husband for many years, only to have 
him suddenly appear in Enoch Arden fashion and claim his marital 
rights. Similarly, the deserting husband may suppose that his wife 
has tired of waiting and has either instituted divorce proceedings or 
married again on the assumption of his death. Both parties to a 
permanent desertion must always remain uncertain of their marital 
status, arid hence cannot remarry with any assurance that they are 
not committing bigamy. Deserting husbands and deserted wives 
are left hanging in mid-air, as it were, never sure whether they are 
divorced, widowed, or permanently separated. The original fam¬ 
ily is maintained in technical legal solidarity but often at the ex¬ 
pense of emotional security. 

Hundreds of thousands of families are doubtless operating in this 
anomalous position at any one time, with uncertainty the inevitable 
result. The relationship is irregular in terms of social contacts, 
even though it may still constitute regularity in the eyes of law 
and Church. Actually, the wife is married, but she has no husband. 
The children are members of a family, but they have no father. 
The husband has certain legal responsibilities, but he has no home 
or family. With a rough estimate of 50,000 families annually 
broken by desertion, the number of persons involved in these un- 


10 Eubank, Earle E., A Study of Family Desertion, pages 37-49. Chicago: 
Deparlment of Public Welfare, 1916. 

11 Mowrer, Harriet R., Personality Adjustment and Domestic Discord, page 
221. New York: American Book Company, 1935. 
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orthodox relationships is far from negligible.^^ Measured in terms 
of the total number of families defined as “separated” at the^time of 
the 1940 census, the potential magnitude of this problem is very 
great. A million and a half families were listed in which husband 
and wife were not living together. This was 3.5 per cent of the 
total number of families in the country.^^ All of these couples 
were not candidates for eventual desertion or divorce, and many 
were separated by legitimate missions in no way connected with 
family disruption. Nevertheless, the problem of actual and poten¬ 
tial desertion is greater than might be suspected from the minimum 

of attention given it. 

Since desertion is primarily confined to the lower-income groups, 
economic problems loom large for the deserted wife and children. 
If the wife has never previously worked outside the home, the shock 
of having to provide for herself and children may be precipitous. 
Such adjustments are not made over night, even with full employ¬ 
ment, and the deserted wife may not be able to find work. She 
is therefore often dependent upon private charity or public relief, 
neither of which may be immediately available. Since she is not 
a widow, she is not eligible for a widow’s pension. Since she is not 
divorced, she does not receive alimony. Often she does not receive 
any economic support whatever from her husband. One of the 
original reasons for his desertion may have been his desire to evade 

the support of his family. 

The deserted wife is faced with a variety of problems growing out 
of her sudden economic crisis. Even if she is successful in finding 
work, the return is seldom as great as that to which she was accus¬ 
tomed. Women ordinarily receive lower wages than men, even 
for simil<ir work. To supplement the mother’s wages, the children 
may be forced to leave school and go to work themselves, at the cost 
of further education and often at the risk of unwholesome employ¬ 
ment. Younger children are deprived of the mother’s care, with the 
resulting implications for juvenile delinquency and other forms of 
adolescent maladjustment. The mother may perforce resort to the 
other stratagems of families in a depressed economic state—bor¬ 
rowing, returning to the parental home, placing the child in a 


12 Eliot, Thomas D., op. cit., page 501. 

12 Bureau of the Census, Population: Types of Families, 1940, Washington, 1943. 
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foster home, or even entering irregular sexual unions. The only 
basis upon which the deserted mother can establish a sexual rela¬ 
tionship is an extralegal one, because she is unable to join a possible 
mate in lawful wedlock. She must continue as a wife without a 
husband, and her children are without a father.^^ 

The psychological aspects of this truncated relationship are also 
important, for the children may acquire attitudes toward their 
father ranging from disillusionment to overt hostility. These feel¬ 
ings may be even more bitter than after divorce, since the anomalous 
legal status of the mother may add to the feeling against the father. 
The children of a divorced family may believe that the father has 
done his best in the face of a difficult situation, a belief that could 
hardly be entertained by children of a deserted family. This pat¬ 
tern of family life in their most impressionable years is not an ideal 
foundation for their own subsequent married lives. The children 
are often conscious that their family life is abnormal, that their 
father is not dead, divorced, or absent on business but has disap 
peared in some vaguely clandestine and disgraceful fashion. The 
role which they play in their own groups is colored by their feeling 
of shame toward their own family. Under such conditions, it is a 
wise and tolerant mother who can form the attitudes of her chil¬ 
dren on any basis other than shame or hatred for their father.^® 

The effects upon the deserting husband should not be overlooked. 
The act of deserting a wife, particularly with dependent children, is 
highly reprehensible in our society. The person doing so loses 
prestige in the eyes of the group and his own as well. Even though 
his act is unknown to others in his new environment, it is not un¬ 
known to his own conscience. His conception of himself deterio¬ 
rates under the permanent conditions of desertion, for he cannot 
rid himself completely of the realization that he has evaded one of 
the fundamental obligations in our society. When his conception 
of himself is seriously shaken, it is difficult to maintain a stable life 
organization. Drink, prostitution, and general uncertainty may 
characterize the deserting husband. He may be able to escape from 
his wife, his children, his local community, his friends, and even is 
most casual acquaintances. He cannot escape from himself.^o 


14 Eliot, Thomas D., op. cit., pages 501 502 
IB Elliott, Mabel A., and Merrill, Francis E., op. at., pages 71 
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The hope that perennially springs in the human breast doubtless 
persuades many deserted wives and deserting husbands that the 
conflicts producing the original desertion may somehow be patched 
up and the marriage resumed on a happier basis. Reconciliation 
is often attempted by religious authorities, courts, or social service 
agencies on the ground that the family should be kept intact at all 
costs. When the desertion is based upon superficial temperamental 
difficulties or temporary behavior crises, such efforts may be suc¬ 
cessful. The broken family may be reconstituted on a new basis 
and one group salvaged thereby. When the tensions and conflicts 
are more fundamental, reconciliation may not be successful or the 
situation permanently bettered by an artificial reunion. The defini¬ 
tion of the situation in terms of social values is important in this 
consideration. The supreme value may be the formal solidarity of 
the family. If this is the case, then reconciliation should be carried 
through at all costs. If the chief value is personal happiness, the 
reconciliation of two persons with hopelessly different standards, 
temperaments, behavior patterns, and social aspirations may be a 
doubtful contribution to social welfare.^^ 

Separation and the Broken Family. The Bureau of the Census 
has thrown considerable new light upon the extent of family separa¬ 
tion, whatever the reasons therefor. In 1940, 1,573,551 married 
women were listed as having their husbands absent from the home 
for various reasons.^® Among the reasons were the presence of the 
spouse in an institution, in the armed forces (a negligible factor in 
the spring of 1940), working in a distant part of the country with 
the intention of returning, or working in a foreign country. This 
group constituted 5.2 per cent of all the married females in the 
country 14 years of age and older. In the majority of these separated 
families, the absent husband had no visible intention of returning 
or had already signified his intention to seek a divorce, an annul¬ 
ment, or a permanent living apart. 

Motives are difficult to determine in many cases and do not readily 
lend themselves to statistical analysis. Some husbands who have 


17 Cf. Lurie, Harry L., “The Case Worker’s Aim in Treating Family Dis¬ 
cord,” Social Forces, 6:580-582 Qune, 1928). 

18 Bureau of the Census, Marital Status of the Civilian Population: February, 
1944, Joint Report of Population Division and Special Surveys Division, Series 
P-S, No. 1 (June 20, 1944). 
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been absent from their families for months or years may still intend 
to return ultimately (whether or not they actually do so), whereas 
others whose absence is a matter of days or weeks may have decided 
on a permanent break. Commenting upon the social significance 
of this phenomenon, Ogburn points out that “the term ‘spouse 
absent’ or ‘separation,’ as I shall call it, truly implies a broken home, 
irrespective of whether or not a permanent separation was intended 
at the time it occurred. It is a broken home and may be even more 
socially significant than a home broken by divorce or widowhood.’’ 


The significance of this situation, he continues, results from the loss 


of association for both partners and the resultant impact upon their 
happiness and social well-being. The children of such separated 
families lack the affectionate guidance of the father or mother and 
may .stow up thwarted in this respect. Finallv, “a divorced or 


may grow up thwarted in this respect. Finally, “a divorced or 
widowed spouse may remarry, which is not the case with the sepa¬ 
rated couples. A home broken because of a ‘spouse absent’ is a 
significant social concept, whatever may be the reason for the 
absence.’’ 


The ages of married women involved in this process of family 


separation were as follows: 


Table 18 


Married Females 14 Years Old and Over, with Husband 

Absent in 1940, By Age Groups 21 


Age Group 


Per Cent of Total 


Total 

14 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 64 years 
65 years and over 


5.2 

8.6 

5.8 

4.9 
5.0 
5.0 


6.8 


The highest percentage of separations occurs in the age group 
14 to 19 years, with 8.6 per cent of these women living apart from 
their husbands. The reason for this high percentage in the teen- 


i» Ogburn, William F., “Marital Separations,” American Journal of Sociology^ 
49:316-323 (January, 1944). 

21 AdfptKomVuleau of the Census. Marital Status of the Civilian Popula- 
tiofi: February, 1944, Table 2. ^ 
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aee group is not known, since the percentage o£ divorced persons 
therein is very low. Only 0.2 per cent of the women in this group 
were either widowed or divorced. In the age group 20 to 24 years, 
the percentage of separations is slightly lower at 5.8, which is the 
largest of any group until 65 years and over. Young girls tend to 
marry men several years older, who have presumably reached lea- 
sonable economic security and hence would not be supposed to 
absent themselves for economic reasons. The high rate in the teen¬ 
age group and the group in their early twenties may merely point 
to the frequent instability of marriages involving young girls, what¬ 
ever the combination of causal factors. The group 65 years and 
over may represent many separations for reasons of health or oc¬ 
cupation, although here too the factors are somewhat obscure. The 
middle years of marriage seem to be the most secure from the 
standpoint of separation, although the same can not be said for 

Other forms of family disruption.^^ 

The characteristics of the separated couples are such that Ogburn 
infers that separation is similar to divorce in point of incompatibility 
and permanence, if not in terms of legal recognition. The ma¬ 
jority of separated couples are apparently separated permanently, 
with a substantial number eventually legalizing the relationship 
through divorce but with a probable majority continuing indefi¬ 
nitely in this interstitial state. '‘The characteristics of the separated 
couples,” remarks Ogburn, “in regard to the employment of wives, 
the scarcity of children, the nativity of the couples, urban-rural 
residence, and occupations are somewhat like the characteristics of 
divorced couples. Thus it may be inferred that a large proportion 
of the separated are permanent separations or at least have some 
characteristics of the permanently separated, Marital separa¬ 
tions, he concludes, “are more numerous among non-whites, in 
cities, in the young and old age groups, in rapidly growing areas, 
among childless couples, in the service occupations, and higher than 
average among the low-income groups of the laboring class, 

A new and temporary form of family separation appeared during 
World War II, largely composed of servicemen who were obliged to 


22 Bureau of the Census, Marital Status of the Civilian Population: February, 
1944, Table 2. C/. also Ogburn, William F., op. ciL, pages 318-319. 

23 Ogburn, William F., op, cit., page 323. 

^^Ibid., page 323. 
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leave their families for periods ranging up to several years. The 
Bureau of the Census estimated the number of married women over 
14 years of age whose husbands were absent in February, 1944, at 
4,220,000, a massive increase over the 1,573,551 similarly listed in 
1940. Of the wartime total, an estimated 2,760,000 were in the 
armed forces, with only 1,460,000 absent for “other reasons.” This 
latter figure was less than the total in 1940. The heavy industrial 
migration during the defense and war periods “ might have been 
expected to increase the number of separations from this source, 
since 15,300,000 civilians moved at least once during this period.^® 
Under peacetime conditions, such a tremendous migration would 
have broken, temporarily at least, hundreds of thousands or millions 
of families, but this was apparently not the case in wartime. The 
explanation seems to be that, especially during the later years of 
the war, migration took place in family units, including small chil¬ 
dren. Men who moved into the congested production areas to take 
war jobs brought their families with them and thus maintained their 
physical group integrity.^' 

\V’’artime separation differed from peacetime, since the former was 
largely involuntary and was ultimately followed by reunion of the 
family. Peacetime separation is largely voluntary and does not 
usually conclude in the same happy fashion. The extent of the 
wartime problem, however, constituted a large-scale crisis in mil¬ 
lions of family units, even though generally of short duration. The 
February, 1944, estimate of 2,760,000 women in the United States 
without their husbands must be revised upward, in view of the in¬ 
creasing numbers of married men drafted in 1944 and 1945. Late 
jji the spring of 1944, the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated the 
number of family military separations at about three million,^* a 
figure that doubtless increased to almost four million before the 

military force began to decline. 

Wartime separation did not mean that the family relationship 


25 Cf. Bureau of the Census, Population-Special Reports, CiviVfan Migration 
in the United States: December, 1941 to March, 1945, Series P-S, No. , ( ep- 

(ember 2, 1945). 

Burau of ihe Census, CiVi/ian Mipation in the Vniled States: December. 

Labor Supply in the United States," Monthly Labor 
Review, 59:264-278, page 270 (August, 1944). 
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■was necessarily worsened. The integrity of many families was ac¬ 
tually enhanced by the fact that the husband was absent in the 
service of his country. In this capacity, he was a more glamorous 
figure than the humdrum character of peacetime. The absent hus¬ 
band gained prestige in the eyes of everyone in his family, includ¬ 
ing himself. The resultant increase in his own sense of personal 
adequacy may have strengthened many insecure relationships. 
Whether such a solution to latent family tensions had any perma¬ 
nent effect upon the stability of the postwar family is impossible 
to determine. It is certain, however, that the abrupt severance of 
face-to-face family ties did not have a uniformly disorganizing ef¬ 
fect upon all such relationships.^o 

Wartime separation also may have had a differential effect upon 
the family based on the age groups involved, with the difficulty 
of adjustment in rough proportion to the length of marriage. Many 
younger couples had lived together for only a short time before the 
relationship was broken by military service. Their behavior pat¬ 
terns had not become completely adjusted to the new marital way 
of life. When the separation came, they were better able to carry 
on by themselves without the complete break of relationships of 
long standing. The impact of separation was very drastic upon 
men in their thirties, who under normal circumstances would have 
been established in business, professional life, and above all in 
family life. They had built homes and assumed obligations to 
safeguard their families. Their dependence upon their wives (and 
vice versa) had grown with the years, as conjugal affection grad¬ 
ually took the place of romantic love. Husband and wife had so 
fused into a corporate relationship that neither could conceive of 
life without the other. When such families were temporarily shat¬ 
tered by the war, the effect upon the individual participants was 

often overpowering. 

Death and the Broken Family. Death brings about the disin¬ 
tegration of more families than all other factors combined, since 
death comes to all men and women, whereas divorce and separation 
are still far from universal experiences. In the “normal' course 
of events, more than 500,000 families are broken every year by the 


29 Cf. Hanford, Jeanette. "Some Case-Work Notes on the Impact of the War 
on Family Relationships.” Social Service Review, 17:354-361 (September, 1943). 
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death of husband or wife. In the year 1940, 360,100 women became 
widows and 204,300 men became widowers, a total of 564,400 indi¬ 
vidual families being broken by death in one year. These figures 
exclude families in which husband or wife had been living apart 
'at the time of the death of the spouse. When we include the more 
than 200,000 dependent children under 18 left in the care of the 
widow or widower, the magnitude of this form of family disruption 
becomes clear.Under these circumstances, the wonder is that the 
family broken by death is not defined as a major social problem. 

The reasons for the comparative neglect®^ of death and bereave¬ 
ment as a social problem undoubtedly lie partially in the delicacy 
of the subject and the accompanying prohibitions in the mores 
against investigating this most universal of all situations. Another 
reason for the comparative silence on this count is undoubtedly the 
very inevitability of the break and the fact that families from time 
immemorial have faced this loss as a part of life. Death is not a 
social problem in the strict sense, since it constitutes the end of all 
men and eventually all families. Furthermore, nothing whatever 
can be done about it. Desertion, separation, and divorce are hu¬ 
man situations, products of the social structure and hence theo¬ 
retically subject to amelioration.®® These forms of family break¬ 
down are defined as undesirable by the majority of people, since 
they interfere with a central cultural value, the physical indestructi¬ 
bility of the family until death brings the destruction about in a 
“natural’' manner. Death is an “act of God” and hence inevitable. 
Desertion, separation, and divorce are clearly acts of men. Some 
persons fail to see the institutional implications of these forms of 
family breakdown and attribute them to individual malevolence 
or lack of faith, rather than to the influence of their broader social 

setting. 

The 360,000 women left widows during the year 1940 included 
136,600 (37.9 per cent) with dependent children and 223,500 (62.1 
per’cent) without. The total number of childreti under 18 in- 


80 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. “Our Annual Toll of Widows and 

Elifc Thoraaf D^fWariily to Ways of Meeting Them.” op. cit. 

FuMer^^Richard C.. and Myers. Richard R.. "Some Aspects oi ^ 
of Social Problems,” American Sociological Review, 6:24 32 (Fe ruary. 
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volved in this form of broken family in a single year was 305 600. 
In the younger groups, the majority of widows weie left with 
pendent children. In the group under 25, 61.8 had children under 
in the group from 25 to 34, the percentage rose to 74.5; and 
n the group from 35 to 44 it was 70.8. The percentage naturally 
fell sharply in the older age groups, including 47.6 per cent of tie 
45-54 year group of widows with dependent children, 21.2 per cent 
in the 55-64 year group, and 11.1 per cent in the group 6.5 years 
of age and over. As the women grew older, the chances of having 

children still dependent upon them grew rapidly smaller.*" 

The number and percentages of widows with dependent children 

may be seen in the following table; 

Table 19 


Age Distribution of Persons in the United States Becoming Widows 
during 1940, WITH Percentage Having Dependent Children 

and Numbers of Dependent Children 34 


Age of Widow 
At Death 
of Spouse 

All Ages 
Under 25 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

65 and over 


Per Cent 
With Dependent 
Children 


37.9 

61.8 

74.5 
70.8 

47.6 
21.2 
11.1 


Number of 
Dependent 
Children 

305,600 
8,500 
55,900 
103,100 
87,700 
35,300 
r5,100 



The widow with dependent children faces certain difficult eco¬ 
nomic problems, provided the husband has been unable to provide 
completely for them. The majority of widows do not have com¬ 
plete financial provision and accordingly must provide for them¬ 
selves, at least in part. The deserted and separated wife faces 
somewhat the same problem of forced employment and possible 
curtailment of the education of the children as the widow with simi¬ 
lar responsibilities. Certain advantages accrue to the widow, since 
her social status is perfectly clear and she may expect some economic 


38 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, op. cit. 

3^ Adapted from Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, op. ciL, page 4. 
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help from the savings or insurance of her husband s® or from the 
widows’ benefits under the Social Security Act. In addition, she 
may remarry with complete group sanction and by so doing solve 
both her economic and emotional problems. She is handicapped 
to some extent by the children, since many men are unwilling to 
support other men’s children. In general, howevet, the social ex¬ 
pectations of the widow are far pleasanter than those of the deserted 
or separated wife. 

ustment to widowhood is remarriage. 

The number of widows annually remarrying is not known exactly, 
nor is the total number of women who have married a second tirap 
following the death of their spouse. The chances of remarriage 
depend upon several considerations, of which the following are 
important: (1) Duration of Widowhood —Women recently bereaved 
apparently have better chances for remarriage than those whose 
state is of longer duration. The second year of widowhood is the 
most popular time of remarriage. (2) Number of Children —There 
seems to be some correlation between the number of children and 


The most satisfactory adj 


the widow’s chances of remarriage, the chances decreasing with the 
number of dependents. (3) Widow's Pension —In case the widow 
receives a pension that terminates upon remarriage, she may be 
unwilling to forfeit this benefit and therefore examines offers of 
remarriage with care. Inheritance rights may also- have to be 
given up upon remarriage, which may serve as an additional deter¬ 
rent. For the most part, however, most widows do not voluntarily 
remain permanently in this state, especially those widowed in their 

early years.®® 

The involuntary character of widowhood is suggested by the 
greater proportion of divorced women than widows who marry. 
In terms of possible disillusionment with marriage, the divorced 
wife would presumably have less incentive to remarry than the 
widow, who looks back on her maiTiage as a happy experience, 
which she might wish to repeat with another husband. For the 
divorcee of 30, however, the chances of eventual marriage are 


35 The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company reports that 
million people in the country have some 140 billions m life insurance m lega 

^Tfl’^SpiegSmaT^Monimer. "The Broken Family-Widowhood and Orphan¬ 
hood.” Avnah of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. • 

117-130 (November, 1936). 
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more than 50 per cent greater than those for the widow and almost 
twice those of the spinster of the same age. This discrepancy be¬ 
tween widowed and divorced may be partially attributed to the fact 
that many persons are divorced with the immediate intention of 
marrying an already designated person. Widows ordinarily enter 
no such prior commitment. Even with these reservations, it is 
probable that many more widows would remarry if sufficiently urged 

by an eligible male.®" u- t i 

In the year 1940, 204,300 men became widowers. Of this total, 

75 100 (36.8 per cent) were left with 168,400 dependent children, 

and 129,200 (63.2 per cent) did not have dependent children. The 

age distribution of the widowers with dependent children closely 

paralleled that of the widows, with the highest percentages in the 

25-34 year and 35-44 year gioups. In the 25-34 group among the 
widowers, a considerably smaller percentage (68.5) were left with 
dependent children than among the widows of the same age group 
(74.5). This doubtless reflects the tendency of men to marry some¬ 
what older and thus not to have acquired as many dependent chil¬ 
dren in the younger age brackets. An even more striking age dif¬ 
ference is apparent with the groups under 25, where 61.8 per cent 
of the widows had dependent children as compared to 51.9 per 


cent of the widowers.®® 

The position of the widower differs in many respects from that 
of the widow. The most immediate problem of the latter is usu¬ 
ally economic, since the income of the breadwinner is suinmarily 
cut off. The widower ordinarily undergoes no such loss, since he 
is normally the principal provider. He is often forced to pay for 
a housekeeper or other person to care for the motherless children. 
This obligation indirectly reduces his net income considerably, 
since he had previously received those household services from his 
wife without charge.®® In the case of the farm wife, the economic 
value of the wife’s services is particularly apparent and the farmer 
must have some surrogate if he is to function economically without 
serious impairment. The economic functions of the farm wife 


87 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “The Chances of Marriage and 
Remarriage,” StatUtical Bulletin, (January, 1944); Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, “The Chances of Remarriage for the Widowed and Divorced, 

Statistical Bulletin (May, 1945). 

38 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Our Annual Toll of Widows and 

Orphans,*' op. cit. 

38 Ibid. 
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are indispensable to the total enterprise. The wife of the urban 
white-collar worker, professional man, or businessman has no such 
direct economic function. The economic role of the wife in such 
groups is largely confined to consumption. In this sense, the 
widower can more easily make shift without his wife. 

The cumulative number of families broken by death is naturally 
greater than that for any one year. The 1940 census indicates the 
number of men and women at any one time whose families had been 
broken by death. At that time there were 2,143,552 widowers, 
representing 4.3 per cent of the male population over 15 years of 
age. Widows totaled 5,700,092, more than twice the number of 
widowers and 11.5 per cent of all females over 15. Thus a total of . 
7,843,644 persons were living whose families had been broken by the 
death of the spouse and who were not remarried in 1940. To this 
number should be added those whose family life had been disrupted 
but who had formed new families. Death comes to a large propor¬ 
tion of families during their active life and to all sooner or later. 
The percentage of both sexes over 15 years who were married was 
almost exactly the same, with 61.2 per cent of the males and 61.0 
per cent of the females. The preponderance of widows reflects the 
greater female life expectancy, plus the tendency of the widower 

to marry again. 

The percentage of widows and widowers naturally increases by 
age groups, with the smallest percentage in the youngest groups 
and a gradual increase to the age group 85 years and over. The 
percentages of widowers compared to widows is consistently lower 
from young to old, reflecting the same circumstances that produce 
more than twice as many widows as widowers. These differences 
are strikingly evident in the older age groups; in the group 70 to 
74 years, 23.8 per cent of the living males are widowers and 55.5 
per cent of the females widows; from 75 to 79 years, the percentages 
are 33.3 and 67.3; whereas from 80 to 84 years, they are 44.7 and 
77.1. Men who survive more than their allotted three score an 
ten have a greater chance of living in family companionship than 

women of the same age.*^ 


40 Bureau of the Census. Sixteenth Census of the United States; 19«. 
Population, Volume IV, Characteristics by Age, Part 1, United States Summ ry, 

Washington, 1943, Table 6. 

41 Ibid. 
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Atnone the nonwhite population groups, the percentages ot 

homes broken by death are somewhat higher than for the white. 
The 4.2 per cent of the white males 15 years of age and over who 
.re widowers is considerably less than the 5.5 per cent of the non¬ 
white males similarly bereaved. Among die females, the difference 
is even more striking, with 15.8 per cent of all nonwhite females 
over 15 widowed, against 11.5 per cent of the white. The lower 
life expectancy of the nonwhite male population largely accounts 
for this difference, which adds to the greater precariousness of fam¬ 
ily life among the nonwhite population. Desertion, separation, and 
death all disrupt these families to a greater extent than the families 

of the white population.^ 

World War II added considerably to the number of widows in 
the United States, although the total casualties were not as large as 
had been initially feared. At the time of Japan’s surrender, the 
total number killed in the Army and Navy was 252,142. This 
figure was expected to reach 325,000 when the deaths of those 
wounded in action were counted and the number initially reported 
as missing were subsequently declared dead. Data on the number 
of families are not complete and can only be inferred from such 
facts as that 50,000 widows of veterans were receiving death pen¬ 
sions as of June, 1945.<‘* The problems of these war widows were 
substantially the same as those faced by all women who lose theii 
husbands, especially in the early years of marriage. In one sense, 
however, war widows were better situated to face the economic 
difficulties of bereavement, since almost half of them had direct 
employment experience during the war. Approximately 47 pei 
cent of the married women with husbands in the armed foices in 
February, 1944, were gainfully employed.^® Roughly two fifths of 
these employed wives intended to remain indefinitely in the laboi 
force even after the demobilization of their husbands.'*® When the 


42 The nonwhite population consists primarily of Negroes, although in 
certain areas there is a preponderance of Chinese, Japanese, or Mexicans among 

the nomvhite population. 

43 Bureau of the Census, op. cit. Table 6. 

44 “Effects of War Casualties on Economic Responsibilities of Women, 

Monthly Labor Review, 62:181-186 (February, 1946). 

45 Bureau of the Census, Population—Special Reports, Marital Status of the 

Civilian Population: February, 1944, op. cit. 

46 “Effects of War Casualties on Economic Responsibilities of Women, op. cit., 

page 183. 
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husband did not return, many of the necessary economic readjust¬ 
ments had already been made and the widows were not forced to 
seek employment in addition to their other tribulations. 
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Divorce: I 


The Nature of Divorce. Divorce is the symbol of family dis¬ 
ruption. When the average person speaks of the “breakdown of 
the family,” he is generally thinking of divorce, although desertion, 
separation, and death combine to take a far greater toll. Desertion 
and separation, however, are virtually unknown to the amateur 
student of the family (whose numbers run into approximately 135 
million persons in the United States alone). Death is ever present 
in the abstract, although its stark reality is not appreciated until 
it strikes Furthermore, death is sanctioned by the mores, which 
provide appropriate forms of behavior for the bereaved husband, 
wife and children. No such sanction exists for the family broken 
by divorce, since it is so recent that the mores have not evolved 
approved patterns for the participants or attitudes for their friends 
and relatives. Divorce is still a somewhat disreputable form of 
family disruption, with highly charged value judgments that cause 
people to view it as a serious social problem. When the problem 
k dkcussed these value judgments color the outlook of the par- 
cfn^d many of the facts. It is in these terns, 

therefore, that divorce symbolires family disorgamrat.on as a form 

-n-- t&ten. 

aoned persons fulminate 

concerning the “divorce ev.1 and i s dtm ettec p 
rj-typ^n - rXrrhnra fori at all, nor 
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does it cause family disruption, except in the most formal logical 


aOCS ---y - .L ' X ♦ 

sense. Divorce is merely the legal recognition by the appropriate 
civil authorities that a husband and wife wish to terminate then 
relationship. The tensions and conflicts that have brought about 
this state of affairs have all occurred before the couple has anything 
to do with divorce. Some of these conflicts arise from tempera¬ 
mental factors in the husband and wife themselves, conflicts that 
in one form or another have presumably always existed to plape 
the family. Other conflicts reflect the contradictions of the society 
in which the members live. Some of these difficulties may be re¬ 
vealed in the divorce proceedings, whereas others remain hidden. 
Divorce is a convenient symbol of this accumulated discontent, but 
the causes of family disruption must be found elsewhere. 

“Marriages which end in divorce,” suggested the late Willard 
Waller, “are not greatly different from other marriages. The tend¬ 
ency to set up two contrasting categories of marriages-which-end- 

in-divorce and marriages-which-persist-until-death is in fact a dis¬ 
guised value judgment expressing disapproval of divorce. ^ The 
“worst” marriages do not necessarily end in divorce nor the “best” 
marriages continue until death. The important variable may be 
the “cohesiveness” of the relationship, which keeps the family to¬ 
gether irrespective of its “goodness” or badness, happiness or 
“unhappiness.” Divorce is an expensive and complicated process, 
involving knowledge of the law, a minimum of funds, and above all 
a strong desire to terminate the marriage, even at the cost of social 
disapproval and emotional shock. Marriages may be extremely 
unhappy, but they may lack one or all of the factors that induce 
the individuals to dissolve their marriage. Other marriages may 
be happier and better adjusted, but at the same time may contain 
a strong drive for a change of partners. The latter marriages may 
terminate in the divorce courts whereas the former may remain 
legally intact for life. Waller assures us that “marriages which end 
in divorce are selected from the less satisfactory group of marriages, 
but it is certain that they do not represent the whole group of un¬ 
satisfactory marriages, and possibly they are not the worst of the 
group.” 2 This salutary advice should modify the tendency to 
dichotomize all marriages into those which end in divorce and those 


1 Waller, Willard, The Family, page 525. New York: The Dryden Press, 1938, 
^Ibid., page 537. 
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which do not and to attribute,all the vices to the former and all 
the virtues to the latter. 

The probability of divorce is not exactly known. Statements 
have been made at various times that one out of every six, five, 
four, and finally three marriages begun in any given year will 
ultimately end in divorce. This figure obviously does not mean 
that one out of every three marriages will terminate in divorce the 
same year it is begun. Less than 5 per cent of the divorces an¬ 
nually granted involve persons married less than one year. The 
median length of marriages broken by divorce was seven years 
during the last decade, but it may have decreased since 1940. Mar¬ 
riages begun in any one year may terminate in divorce after from 
one to 20 or more years. The important concern, moreover, is not 
the average length of marriages ending in divorce but rather the 
probability that any marriage begun in a given year will be so 
terminated. Using figures derived before World War II, the 
Population Association of America estimated that the probability 
that any given marriage would end in divorce was approximately 
16 to 18 per cent, or one marriage in six.® 

In 1945, some 31.0 divorces were granted per 100 marriages in 
that year. The exact figures, which will be considered in detail 
below, were an estimated 502,000 divorces and 1,618,331 marriages.'^ 
This statement does not mean, as many persons assume, that the 
probability that a marriage contracted in that year would end in 
divorce was approximately one in three. Since the average length 
of marriage terminated by divorce is approximately seven years, 
the divorces granted in any one year obviously reflect the marriages 
begun several years before. If the average duration of marriage 
ending in divorce remains constant (a somewhat unlikely considera¬ 
tion). the probability of the average 1945 marriage’s ending in 
divorce thus could not be exactly determined until 1952 or there¬ 
abouts. Conversely, the 502,000 divorces granted in 1945 (the 
last year for which figures are available) were given to couples the 
largest group of whom were married in 1938 or shortly thereafter. 


8 C/ Monahan. Thomas P., “The Changing Probability of Divorce," American 

SeTun“; “gency" N^S’ iS o. Vita. S.a.iada. anji 

Divorce in the vjted Stales, 1937 to 1945, Vital Slatisue-Speaal Reports, Vo 
ume 23, Number 9 (September 10, 1946). 
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Statements on the probability of divorce based upon the divorce- 
marriage ratio for any one year should therefore be examined in 
this light. There is an inevitable time lag between the number of 
marriages in any one year and the year when the largest number 

will be dissolved in divorce.® 

Forms of Divorce. There are two principal forms of divorce 
in our society, although one is so much more common that it 
virtually obscures the other in popular thinking. When the word 
divorce is mentioned, the average person thinks of the usual type 
known as absolute divorce (a vinculo matrimonii). Here the inai- 
riage is completely dissolved, together with all the rights and obliga¬ 
tions related thereto. Following the decree of absolute divorce, 
husband and wife resume the status of single persons and are legally 
free to remarry. In those centuries when the Universal Church was 
dominant in the Western world, it was logical that since marriage 
was regarded as an indissoluble relationship there could be no 
divorce in the modern sense. The only possibility for the com¬ 
plete dissolution of the marriage “bond” was for the Canonical 
courts to declare that, on account of some impediment existing at 
the time of marriage, no valid marriage had ever existed. This 
declaration of nullity is comparable to present-day annulment. 

In England, down to 1857 the Ecclesiastical Courts making use 
of Canon Law had jurisdiction over matrimonial cases. Applying 
the principle of the sacramental and indissoluble nature of marriage, 
such courts issued nullity decrees stating that no valid marriage had 
ever existed. These were called divorces a vinculo. It was pos¬ 
sible, however, to secure what today would be considered an ab¬ 
solute divorce by private Act of Parliament. Doubtless the reason 
this latter type came to be known as the “privilege of the aristoc¬ 
racy” was the rarity with which such Acts occurred. By the 
Divorce Act of 1857, the Ecclesiastical Courts lost their jurisdiction 
over matrimonial suits and the right to absolute divorce was 
established by judicial decree.®* 

In the United States, this situation had been met prior to its 



5C/.'Cahen, Alfred, Statistical Analysis of American Divorce, page 116. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Cf. also Waller, Willard, op. cit., page 
528, footnote 3. 

6 Vernier, Chester G., and Hurlbut, John B., “The Historical Background of 
Alimony Law and Its Present Statutory Structure,” Law and Contemporary 
Problems, 6:197-212 (Spring, 1939). 
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resolution in England. With their Protestant emphasis, the New 
England colonies early recognized the right to absolute divorce. 
The actual granting of such divorces was first vested in the Governor 
and Council, later in the legislatures, and finally in the courts. A 
consistent tradition of American society from the beginning has 
therefore recognized the nonsacramental nature of marriage, with 
its logical corollary that a marriage was dissolvable after due process. 

The second and less common form of divorce is variously known 
as legal separation, partial divorce, limited divorce, or judicial 
separation. The Latin terms which have survived to characterize it 
are a mensa et toro. This kind of divorce is legally possible in 
more than half of the American jurisdictions. In most respects, 
the grounds for obtaining it and the legal procedures involved are 
the same as in absolute divorce.’' The essential characteristic of 
partial divorce is that the marriage is not dissolved legally and hence 
the individuals are not free to marry again. This form of halfway 
divorce, in which the individuals live apart and the wife may re¬ 
ceive support from the husband, is something of an anomaly at the 
present time. It can be understood only in the light of its his¬ 
torical setting as another answer of the Ecclesiastical Courts to 
the question of how to solve an impossible marital situation when 
marriage was an indissoluble union. Since marriage partook of 
the divine nature, one party to the union must have committed a 
grave sin. The one against whom the sin had been committed was 
therefore to be considered blameless and deserving of equitable 
treatment. Until recently the wife was dependent, economically 
and otherwise, on the husband. Hence the Courts could decree 
that husband and wife were to live apart, although still married in 
the eyes of the law and the Church, and that the wife, usually the 
innocent one, should receive separate maintenance. In this way 
alimony came into existence. Court procedures in divorce cases 
still operate on the principle that one partner has done the wrong 

and the other has been the wronged one. 

Several factors add to the general confusion concerning these two 
types of divorce. The Bureau of the Census does not differentiate 
between the two kinds and considers only the total number of 
divorces in both categories. In those jurisdictions where both kinds 

7 Vernier. Chester G.. American Family Laws, Volume II. pages 341 ff. Stan¬ 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1932. 
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are granted, the state statutes frequently do not make sharp distinc¬ 
tions themselves. Applications for limited divorce constitute only 
a small proportion of the total divorce applications in the country.® 
At the same time, such suits lead to a contested action more fre¬ 
quently than with absolute divorce. In view of the historical rela¬ 
tionship between limited divorce and the Church courts, it can be 
understood why the practice has remained as a concession to those 
religious groups which regard marriage as indissoluble. From the 
secular standpoint, the sole justification for its continuance is the 
possibility that it will promote the reconciliation of the couple. 
Twenty-one of the states that grant such decrees have a provision 
for reconciliation. In 15 of these jurisdictions, there must be court 
action setting aside the divorce decree following usually on the 
joint application to the court of both parties. In a few instances, 
such as in Louisiana, Virginia, and West Virginia,® there is provi¬ 
sion that, in case of failure to achieve reconciliation after a certain 
time, the limited divorce decree is merged in one of absolute 

divorce. 

If all the states thus considered limited divorce a preliminary 
to absolute divorce, there probably would not be such opposition 
to this kind of decree on the part of the legal profession. The 
chief objection arises from the fact that it offers an opportunity for 
one marital partner to keep the other in a kind of lifelong bondage. 
Turano cites the case of a man whose wife obtained a limited di¬ 
vorce in the state of North Carolina. After trying for 19 years to 
get her to apply for an absolute divorce, he entered into what he 
called a common-law marriage in Illinois. In order to legitimize 
the two children born of this “bigamous” relationship, he brought 
suit for divorce in Reno. His wife contested the action. In grant¬ 
ing the husband the decree, the court said: “I know that the Supreme 
Court must reverse me if there is an appeal—but I refuse to hold 
that a man must live as a bachelor all his life because his wife of 
nineteen years ago does not choose to release him.” 

The Louisiana provisions which tend to place limited divorce in 
approximately the same category as the interlocutory decree often 


8 Ibid., page 344. 

^Ibid., pages 348-349. 

10 Turano, Anthony M., 
44, page 240 Gune, 1933). 
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confuse these two markedly dissimilar procedures. The interlocu¬ 
tory decree, or decree nisi, accompanies the absolute divorce pro¬ 
ceedings in approximately one third of American jurisdictions. 
In essence, it is a preliminary decree that does not become final 
until the lapse of a certain time, varying from one month to one 
year. In practical terms this means that an interval must elapse 
between the initial court action and the final dissolution of the 
marital bond. Only when the final decree is in effect do the indi¬ 
viduals enjoy single status and become free to remarry. 

Such a procedure has certain theoretical advantages, among them 
the discouraging of hasty divorce to marry someone else, the pos¬ 
sible reconciliation before the decree becomes final, and the uncover¬ 
ing of any fraud or collusion in the divorce process.^^ Most of 
these advantages remain only theoretical, however, since divorces 
and remarriages can often be obtained merely by crossing state 
lines. Furthermore, the discovery of fraud or collusion is ordinarily 
avoided by the courts, since they are reasonably certain that they 
could find collusion in the majority of divorce actions.Hence, 
like the Middletown judge who admitted that he never looked into 
the records of divorce cases because he would probably find evidence 
therein which would prohibit granting the divorce,!^ most courts 
do not look for trouble. 

Divorce and Society. Divorce, then, does not cause the dis¬ 
ruption of the family any more than the laws against bastardy 
cause the birth of illegitimate children. Both are definitions of 
particular situations whereby society recognizes that certain se¬ 
quences of human behavior have taken place and takes some legal 
notice thereof. The number of marriages annually broken by 
divorce therefore reflects the society in which these marriages 
operate in the same way that the family reflects the other facets 9 f 
its social setting. Given the expectations of our society and the 
changes undergone in the last 150 years by all its segments and insti¬ 
tutions, the high rate of divorce becomes clearer. The process of 


11 Vernier, Chester G., American Family Laws, op. cit.. Volume II, page 152. 

12 Baber. Ray E.. Marriage and the Family, page 504. New York: McGra 

Hill Book Company, 1939. . . iki Mpw 

la Lyncl. Robert S. and Helen M., Middletown S e o* 

York: Harcourt. Brace and Company, 1937. Quoted by Baber. Ray E.. op. at., 

page 504. 
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family disruption through divorce assumes a more natural form, 
growing inevitably out of a combination of social circumstances. 
This point of view attempts to transcend the value judgments which 
we all bring to an institution as intimate as the family. We have 
a high divorce rate because the circumstances of our society bring 
it about, not because any wicked group of men have deliberately 
willed it so. Stated in these terms, the proposition becomes the 
baldest of platitudes. To many people, however, this homely truth 

has not yet struck home. 

The modern family no longer possesses many of the solid reasons 
for existence that formerly made it a central agency of society. 
One by one, the functions that the family had traditionally per¬ 
formed have been taken over by some other*institution—public or 
private—a process leaving the modern urban family stripped of 
many of its basic reasons for being. This progressive emascula¬ 
tion has taken place as a result of profound and unplanned social 
changes that have extensively modified the world in which the 
family functions. Many of these modifications have been con¬ 
sidered in the earlier sections of this book. In a sense, many of 
these changes are a cause of the contemporary instability of the 
family.. Only in this general context can the modern family be 

realistically considered. 

The family is becoming more an erotic relationship—using erotic 
in the broad sense of procreation, affection, and romantic love. 
The factors which impel any given couple to marry are largely 
romantic, as are those which keep them together before conjugal 
affection appears. W^aller calls our attention to this characteristic 
of modern family relationships.^^ The day has passed when every 
individual was absolutely dependent upon the family for his liveli¬ 
hood, protection, education, recreation, and religious instruction. 

The old-fashioned ties were solid; the individual could not get 

♦ 

along without them. In their stead he now has a congeries of 
feelings which, because of their high emotional content, are con¬ 
siderably more unstable than the powerful ties grouped about 
making a living, building a home, worshiping God, and educat¬ 
ing his children. In place of the institutional relationship, we 
have one that is essentially individual. As Lippmann points out. 


Waller, Willard, op. cit., pages 538-539. 
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“It takes two persons to make a successful marriage in the modern 
world, and that fact more than doubles its difficulty.” “ 

This hypothesis suggests a corollary based upon the predominance 
of the erotic element. Given the increasing dependence upon this 
factor, the stability of the individual family will continue to decline 
and the probability of divorce to rise. As one European puts it, 
‘The institutional character of marriage will decidedly recede into 
the background as compared with its character of personal rela¬ 
tionship.” The same commentator suggests the extreme dif¬ 
ficulty of building a social institution upon a personal relationship.^^ 
The historical development of the family in western Europe and 
America has reflected the stability of its social setting. This 
stability has become the norm for subsequent family behavior, and 
any departure therefrom is considered a social problem. The 
earlier social conditions were such as inevitably to vest many of 
the central functions of human life in the family. These condi¬ 
tions have changed, and the family has changed with them. The 
old norms still survive, however, even though they are no longer 
applicable to the new situation. In the society of the present and 
the future, a new norm may be evolving, based upon a higher de- 
gree of instability and a more frequent rate of divorce. 

Waller has commented upon this possibility as follows: “It 
makes frequent divorce the norm toward which we are moving and 
explains the past stability of the family as the product of historic 
conditions which have now disappeared. It abandons the com¬ 
fortable doctrine that the present high divorce rate is a transitory 
phenomenon.” The social conditions under which this unstable 
family lives are becoming more typical of the country as a whole. 
Individuals in theory can now obtain those satisfactions which were 
formerly tlie sole prerogative of the family merely by the expendi¬ 
ture of a little time, energy, and money.^® Romance is one of the 
few values that can still be found in marriage (although not solely 


isLippmann. Walter, A Preface to Morals, page 211. New York; The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1929. . . ^ tr.., 

10 Ungern-Sternberg, Leonie, "The Marriage of the Future, Keyserling, Her¬ 
mann (Editor), The Booh of Marriage, page 266. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

and Company, 1926, 

17 Ibid. 


18 Waller, Willard, op. cit., page 539. 

IB Lynd, Robert S. and Helen M., op. cit., page 148. 
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therein), and marriage comes to be judged increasingly in those 
terms. The mathematical chances for success of such a union are 
considerably smaller than one based upon the traditional fami y 
functions. “This leads,” suggests Mowrer, “to an individuation of 
behavior in marriage tending toward experiments in marital rela¬ 
tions. These may take unconventional or even illicit forms, or 
through the medium of divorce provide a conventionalized way of 
passing from one to another.” The stability of the family is 

bound to suffer under these social conditions. 

Romantic divorce is therefore often the denouement of romantic 

marriage. The rise in the divorce rate resulting from the increas¬ 
ing frequency of romantic disillusionment should, however, be 
considered in connection with the large number who subsequently 
remarry. The extent of remarriage after divorce will be considered 
below. It is sufficient here to note that this behavior takes place 
on a large scale. In many cases, divorcing persons have fixed upon 
a new mate before they are legally separated from the old. Their 
subsequent remarriage before the ink is dry on the divorce decree 
suggests that they still believe in love and marriage, but have merely 
transferred their expectations to another person. Indeed, as 
Plant suggests, “if one recognizes the large number of divorced 
persons who remarry and the extent to which the person to be 
married is already selected when the divorce proceedings are insti¬ 
tuted, he may see divorce as the desire to preserve family life with 
the feeling that the person first chosen represented an unsatisfac¬ 
tory mate for the venture.” 

The rise in the divorce rate in recent decades is generally assumed 
to be a sign of the disorganization of the family and hence a social 
problem. This interpretation! is true if we define the family as a 
relationship absolutely indissoluble for life. The majority un¬ 
doubtedly define the indissoluble family as the norm and divorce a 
departure therefrom. But normal and abnormal are matters of 
degree. As the divorce rate continues to rise, divorce will progres¬ 
sively lose its historic “abnormality” and assume a new “morality.” 
This statement is not a cynical play on words, but a sober acknowl- 


20 Mowrer, Ernest R., Family Disorganization, page 153. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1927. 

21 Plant, James S., Personality and the Cultural Pattern, page 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1937. 
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edgment of fact. The family of the future will not be one in 
which the individual will invariably live until death with the bride 
or bridegroom of his youth .22 This statement is applicable not 
merely to the future family. It is in no small measure true of the 
contemporary family. 

This interpretation should not be construed as an apology for 
divorce or a plea for more and better divorces. We shall consider 
below some of the costs of divorce to the individuals most closely 
concerned. Many of these costs are far from pleasant, social values 
being what they are. This interpretation is rather a statement of a 
fact that is obvious to anyone who stops to mull over the divorce 
statistics of the past 50 years. The rise in divorce is one of the 
penalties for the democratization of the family, a process with which 
the majority of persons are at least in theoretical agreement. Even 
if we did not agree in principle as to the desirability of such democ¬ 
racy, however, there is very little we can do about it. Democracy 
is with us to stay. As conceived in our society, one of the basic 
tenets of democracy is individualism. Individualism leads to 
romantic marriage, which with clear logic leads to romantic divorce. 
To this series of ideological factors must be added the socio¬ 
economic factor that the family has become—through the fault of 
no person, group of persons, political party, religious denomination, 
or combination thereof—increasingly dependent upon the affec- 
tional function. When we consider this formidable array of social 
changes, the probability of family disruption through divorce be¬ 
comes greater. 

Trends in Divorce. In 1887 the Bureau of the Census reported 
a total of 27,919 divorces in the United States, or approximately 
0.5 divorces per 1,000 of the population. In 1940 the same agency 
estimated a total of 264,000 divorces, or 2.0 per 1,000 of the 
population. In 1945 the total had increased to 502,000 divorces 
with a rate of 3.6 per 1,000 of the population .23 The divorce trends 
for the next few decades will be considered in a later chapter and 
can only be conjectured at the present time. Whatever they are. 


r. Ag^ncyTatloL Office of Vhal Sfa.Mcs, Mamagc W 

Divorce in the Uniled Slalei, 1937 to 1943, Vital Statislia-Special Reports, Vo • 

ume 23. No. 9 (September 10, 1946). 
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they will probably afford scant comfort to those who insist that the 
current rate represents merely a temporary aberration from a norm 
of family stability. On the contrary, divorce is an increasing part 

of the marriage mores. 

The complete statistical picture of marriage and divorce in the 
United States from 1887 to 1945 is given in the following table. 
The year 1887 was the first year for which figures for divorce were 
available on a national scale. The year 1945 is the last full year 
for such data currently available. The change in the rate of 
divorce from 0.5 per 1,000 of the population in 1887 to 3.6 per 
1 000 of the population in 1945 is perhaps the most significant 
single statistic indicating the developments in the family over an 
approximate 60-year period. 

The progressive steps by which this situation has come about 
may be briefly examined, beginning with World War I and end¬ 
ing with World War II. The concluding year of the latter conflict 
saw the divorce rate reach its highest point in history. The close 
relationship between the two major crises of modern society-— 
depression and war—and the family will be apparent in our dis¬ 
cussion, In a dynamic society, the family is extremely sensitive 


to the changes taking place therein. 

(1) World War 7 (1913-1918).The active participation of the 

United States in World War I was so brief that many of its repercus¬ 


sions did not appear in the vital statistics. World War II made an 
infinitely more massive impression upon the organization and dis¬ 
organization of the family. In 1913, the divorce rate per 1,000 of 
estimated population stood at .95, and by 1917 it had increased to 
1.20. The initial impact of the war upon family disorganization 
became apparent in 1918, when the divorce rate dropped from 
1.20 to 1.12 per 1,000 of estimated population. Certain emotional 
pressures apparently operated during World War I to maintain 
the formal solidarity of the family and minimize its legal disruption. 
Such a tendency was not so apparent during World War II, judg- 


24 The periods listed are only approximations and do not coincide exactly 
with the central events which are popularly associated therewith.^ Rates o£ 
divorce per 1,000 of the population are carried to two decimal points in the 
periods up to World War II in the text, although they are carried only to one 

decimal point in the table. 
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ing from the high divorce rates from 1940 to 1945. Marriages con¬ 
tracted during and immediately after World War I apparently 
produced a disproportionately large number of divorces.^s 

(2) The Postwar Period (1919-1924). The period following 
World War I was complicated by two forces which, though not 
completely simultaneous, nevertheless overlapped and tended 
slightly to confuse the issue. These forces were the immediate 
postwar tendency for the rapid liquidation of marriages that had 
remained legally intact during the war and the business depression 
that set in shortly thereafter. The postwar emancipation from 
marriage was evident in the increase in the divorce rate per 1,000 
population from 1.12 in 1918 to 1.35 in 1919 and 1.60 in 1920, a 
rate not reached again until several years later. In 1921 the depres¬ 
sion was in full swing and the divorce rate dropped to 1.47 for that 
year and 1.35 for 1922, only to begin its upward climb again in 
1923 and 1924 to 1.48 and 1.51, respectively. By this time, the 
price level had begun to rise and take the divorce rate with it. 

(3) The Boom Period {\92b-\^29). The relationship of the busi¬ 
ness cycle to certain social phenomena has been known for two 
decades.27 The fluctuations of the divorce rate during the boom 
and depression of the 1920’s and 1930’s offer striking documenta¬ 
tion of this relationship. Beginning in 1925, the rate rose from 
1.53 per 1,000 population to 1.55 in 1926, 1.62 in 1927, 1.63 in 
1928, and 1.66 in 1929. The actual figures during these years 
soared to astronomical heights, with 195,939 divorces granted in 
1928 and 201,468 in 1929. During these years, money was plentiful 
(at least among the divorcing classes) and social relations outside 
the home were carried on at a heightened pace. Husbands and 
wives came in contact with other persons of the opposite sex who 
stimulated their romantic sense, with the result that many decided 
to divorce their spouses and try again. Many of the tensions that 
culminate in divorce apparently proliferate during times of full 
employment, high consumer incomes, and inflated price levels. 
During this period, the divorce rate for the first time reached ap 
proximately one out of every six marriages (based upon the num- 


26 Hall. Calvin, “The Instability of Post-War Marriages.” Journal of Social 

Psycholosv. 5:523-530 (November. 1934). 

^7 Thomas. Dorothy L Social Aspects of the Business Cycle. London: George 

Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1925. 
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bcKof divorces in a given year compared with the average number 

• ___ ofZ 


In the late fall of 


of marriages during die previous ten years).^® 

M) The Depression Period (1930-1935).=' . u 

1929 came the collapse in the stock market which symbolized the 
explosion of the boom and the beginning of the worldwide depres- 
Sion. The year 1930 saw a slight decrease in *e d'vorce r«e 
with 1.56 per 1,000 persons as compared to 1.66 in 1929. me tui 
force of the declining price level, however, was not apparent until 

1931 and 1932, when the divorce rate fell to 1.48 and 1.28, respec¬ 
tively. The decline in the price level reached its lowest point in 

1932 and the divorce rate did likewise. In 1933, there a 
slight upturn in the rate to 1.31 per 1,000 population, and in 1934 
and 1935 it rose still further to 1.61 and 1.71. Certain persons 
welcomed the decline in the early depression year as evidence that 
the corner had been turned and the secular trend toward increasing 
divorce had been interrupted. The depression, it was believed, 
tended to bring families together and thus served at least one 


worthy purpose. 

When examined in the light of pertinent social and economic 
accompaniments of divorce, these optimistic prognostications left 
serious doubts. At least three factors contributed to the tem¬ 
porary decline in the divorce rate during the depression, factors 
related to family stability only in a formal sense, (a) Monetary 
Cost of Divorce. Divorce costs money, a factor that deterred many 
persons from taking this step when money and economic oppor¬ 
tunity alike were scarce. In Middletown, the Lynds pointed out 
that “the very heavy majority of Middletown s divorces come fiom 
the group of people on whom financial cost might be expected to 
operate most heavily as a deterrent to divorce.” (b) Divorce and 
Unemployment Relief. Single or divorced men and women often 
found difficulty in obtaining home or work relief, whereas persons 
living in families had less difficulty. Many couples therefore 
elected to retain their marital status—at least in a formal sense— 


28 Hart, Hornell, and Bowne, Henrietta E., “Divorce, Depression, and War," 

Soctai forces, 22:191-194 (December, 1943). 

29 The upper limit of the depression is extremely debatable, many persons 

maintaining that the limit should be set only with the rearmament prior to 
World War II. For our purposes, however, the middle 1930’s marked an upturn 
in the divorce rate from the depths reached in the early years of the depression. 

99 Lynd, Robert S. and Helen M., op. cit., page 155. 
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rather than take their conflicts into court and thereby threaten 
their chances for relief, (c) Divorce and Employment Opportuni¬ 
ties. Under conditions of full employment, opportunities for young 
women in clerical occupations are plentiful. Many such oppor¬ 
tunities vanished during the depression, which fact may have de¬ 
terred many young women from seeking divorce who otherwise 
would have done so. Under such stringent conditions, many young 
women presumably chose to “remain in the marital frying pan 
rather than jump out into the economic fire.” 

(5) The Recovery Period (1936-1939). The supposition that 
socio-economic factors, rather than a sudden increase in family 
solidarity, kept many families together during the worst of the 
depression was strengthened by the upturn in the divorce rate at¬ 
tending the gradual recovery from 1931-?2. The year 1936 saw 
a further increase in the divorce rate over 1935, with 1.84 per 
1,000 population in 1936 as compared to 1.71 in 1935. By 1937, 
the rate had increased to 1.93 per 1,000 population, which meant 
approximately 250,000 divorces in that year. Estimates for 1938 
and 1939 suggest that the rate remained approximately stabilized 
at 1.9 plus for both years,®^ with 244,000 and 251,000 divorces esti¬ 
mated for those years. The economic reasons for the recovery im¬ 
mediately prior to World War II will be argued for years by 
opposing schools of thought. The impact of recovery, however 
brought about, upon the family is unmistakable. The United 
States entered the defense and war periods on a rising tide of 
divorce, which continued during the war years. 

Divorce and World War II. We have already considered the 
effect of World War II upon different aspects of the family: its 
composition, structure, functions, and relationships. It remains 
to trace the course of family disorganization through these troubled 
years, suggesting the crosscurrents that tugged upon the family, 
some in the direction of family solidarity and others in the opposite 
direction. The year 1940 saw the highest number of divorces 
(264,000) and the highest rate of divorce (2.0 per 1,000 of popula- 


81/bid. Cf. Stouffer, Samuel A., and Lazarsfeld, Paul F.. Research Mem¬ 
orandum on the Family in the Depression, Social Science Research Counal, New 

York, 1937, pages 69-72. , 

82 Since the total figures were only estimated for th^e years, the rate per 

1 000 population was not carried beyond one decimal point. 
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tion) in the history of the country. The secular trend, interrupted 
for several years in the mid-thirties, was continuing as the nation 
emerged slowly from the depression while the clouds of war 
gathered in Europe. A boom in marriages accompanied the mate¬ 
rial prosperity of the defense period and the early years of American 
participation in the war. The marriage rate was very high in 
1940 (12.1 per 1,000 of the population), rose still further in 1941 
(12.7 per 1,000 of the population), and reached an all-time peak 

in 1942 (13.2 per 1,000 of the population).®^ 

An indeterminate number of these boom marriages appeared in 

the divorce statistics from 1940-45.®* The mobility of the defense 
and war years, the increase in social circulation, the augmented 
take-home pay, the expansion of commercial recreation, the rise in 
the number pf gainfully employed married women—these were all 
conditions that accompanied prosperity and increased the number 
of divorces. The final years of the war saw these forces com¬ 
pounded by others accompanying the demobilization of the armed 
forces and the subsequent dissolution of thousands of marriages 
presumably contracted during the defense and early war periods or 
earlier. In the final year of the war (1945), the number of divorces 
rose to an unprecedented 502,000 and a rate of 3.6 per 1,000 of 
the population. A detailed recapitulation of the absolute trends 

in divorce during the years 1940-45 appears in Table 21. 

Another index to the divorce rate during World War II derives 
from the divorces granted per 100 marriages in the same year. It 
will be remembered that this ratio does not indicate the number of 
marriages in any one year which will eventually terminate in di¬ 
vorce, since the majority of divorces are granted to persons married 
several years before. As an indication of the increasing probability 
of divorce, therefore, such a ratio must be interpreted with con¬ 
siderable reserve. A further qualification of this ratio as an indica¬ 
tion of the likelihood of divorce is suggested by the National 
Office of Vital Statistics. “Because of the lag between marriage 
performance and final divorce action,’ the Office remarks, and the 
slower reaction of divorce figures to economic and social change, 

*3 Bureau of the Census, Marriages in the United States: 1914 to 1943, Series 

PM-I, No. 2 (October 6, 1944). ‘ . 

8 ^ Federal Security Agency, National Office of Vital Statistics, Marriage and 

Divorce in the United States, 1937 to 1945, op. cit,. Table 5. 
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Table 21 

I Estimated Divorces in the United States 

1940-1945 86 



Estimated 

Year 

% 

Divorces 

1940 

264,000 

1941 

293,000 

1942 

321,000 

1943 

359,000 

1944 

400,000 

1945 

502,000 


Per Cent Increase 
over Preced¬ 
ing Year 

Rate per 

1,000 Total 
Population 

5.2 

2.0 

11.0 

2.2 

9.6 

2.4 

11.8 

2.6 

11.4 

2.9 

25.5 

3.6 


the divorce-marriage ratio may tend to fall at the outset of a 
period characterized by a sharp rise in the number of marriages. 

Similarly, it may tend to continue rising after the marriage 
peak has been reached and the marriage totals are falling. . . . 
For example, the divorce-marriage ratio was 16.5 in 1940 and 27.5 
in 1944. Obviously, this does not mean that the marriages con¬ 
tracted in 1944, when the marriage total had been falling for 2 
years, were more apt to end in divorce than those contracted in 

1940 at the time of the Selective Service rise.” 

In spite of these qualifications, the divorce-marriage ratio is in¬ 
teresting, if only because of the importance attached to it by the 
general public. Innocent of statistical sophistication, the average 
person views with alarm a situation in which 31.0 divorces are 
granted to every hundred marriages in the same year. He defines 


.. Federal Security Agency, National Office of Vital Statistics, “"<1 

Divorce in the United States, 1937 to 1945, op. cit.. Table 6. The National 
Office of Vital Statistics offers certain qualifications of these estimates, which 

fhey dele a" tentative. -TiVst, the only divorce avaUable o-ho.^ 

areV groups of tVedv E” ^puJati^n o“ioni 

Seeotll the Unfted LS estimates, 1941 to 1945, are based on He -sump ton 

tLe'ar;eS'h“ 4-“c^, 

to 1940.” Ibid., page 203. 

BO Ibid., page 211. 
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this situation as a social problem that must be corrected by some 
appropriate action, of whose nature he is uncertain but of whose 
urgency he is assured. Hence, the following trends in the divorce- 
marriage ratio during World War II constitute a serious social 

proble: 

Table 22 

« 

Estimated Divorces Granted Per 100 Marriages in the 

Same Year; 1940 to 1945 37 



' Year 

Marriages 

1940 

1,595,879 

1941 

1,695,999 

1942 

1,772,132 

1943 

1,577,050 

1944 

1,452,394 

1945 

1,618,331 


Divorces 


264,000 

293,000 

321,000 

359,000 

400,000 

502.000 


Ratio 38 


16.5 
17.3 
18.1 
22.8 

27.5 
31.0 


As indicated above, the divorce rate declined during the partic¬ 
ipation of this country in World War I. Basing their initial as¬ 
sumptions on a similar experience, many persons predicted early 
in World War II that the same situation would hold true and the 
divorce rate would decline again. Certain factors were presumed 
to operate during any war to keep together many families that 
might otherwise seek the divorce courts. “Many men, piedicted 
Burgess in this connection, “temporarily solve their marital prob¬ 
lems by enlisting. Marriages on the brink of disaster will be saved 
‘for the duration’ by the husband entering the armed forces through 
Selective Service.’’ We may examine these factors, which presum¬ 
ably kept some families together during wartime, but whose cohe¬ 
sive force was still not sufficient to keep the divorce rate from 
reaching new high points in those years. W^ithout these factors, 
the rate would presumably have been even higher. An indeter¬ 
minate number of families remained together because of the fol¬ 
lowing reasons or a combination thereof. 

(1) Prudential Factors. “Wives who might otherwise sue fox- 
separate maintenance or divorce,’’ suggests Burgess, “postpone such 


SI Ibid., Table 7. 

38 Number of divorces granted per 100 marriages in the same year. 

39Burgess, Ernest W., “The Family,*' in Ogburn, William F. (Editor), Amer¬ 
ican Society in Wartime, page 25. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
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action until after the war, a prudential course in view of com¬ 
pulsory allowances to dependents of men in the service.” At 
the end of June, 1944, the Office of Dependency Benefits of the 
Army Service Forces was mailing monthly benefit checks to 2,485,- 
908 wives of men in the Army.^^ So long as the formal bonds of 
matrimony were not openly violated, no questions were asked and 
monthly allotments continued to arrive regularly. The majority 
of wives obviously remained married to their absent husbands for 
other reasons than a few paltry dollars. Some prudential considera¬ 
tions, however, undoubtedly operated to keep many husbands and 
wives together during the war. The comparative importance of 
such factors might be weighed if we knew how many of the 2,485,908 
wives have started or will start divorce proceedings within five years 
after the cessation of hostilities. 

(2) Mechanical Factors. Closely related to the prudential fac¬ 
tor was the mechanical difficulty of obtaining a divorce from a sol¬ 
dier husband. Soldiers did not have to answer a divorce summons 
unless they wanted to, a privilege that had the practical effect of 
making it impossible to divorce a service husband without his 
consent.^- The amount of marital unfaithfulness arising from this 
legal arrangement was problematical, but the divorce rate was 
kept down. In addition, many judges were reluctant to grant di¬ 
vorces to wives of soldier husbands, even with the latters’ consent, 
and therefore made extra efforts to maintain the formal integrity 
of the family during the absence of the husband. 

(3) Morale Factors. War produces a feeling of solidarity be¬ 
tween the civilian rnembers of the family and those in the armed 
forces.^^ All the social forces of the community attempt to main¬ 
tain and augment this feeling. The morale of the soldiei is 
partially dependent upon the solidarity of his family. Wives who 
complain to their absent husbands or threaten them with infidelity 
or divorce undermine the morale of the armed forces. The reten¬ 
tion of family ties is a patriotic duty in wartime, and all the forces 


40 Burgess, Ernest W., op. cit. 

41 Army Service Forces. Ammal Report of the Office of Dependency Benefits 
inr the Fiscal Year 1944, Washington, 1945, page 34. 

^ 42 Davis, Kingsley, “Social and Statistical Analysis.” Law and Contemporary 

Problems 10:700-720, page 716, note 32 (Summer. 1944). , ^ ^ .u 

43 Lesy’, David M., “The War and Family Life,” American Journal of Ortho- 

psychiatry, 15:140-152 (January, 1945). 
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of public opinion are mobilized in that direction. Hence many 
divorces are temporarily postponed, only to swell the divorce figures 

after the conflict is over, 

(4) Emotional Factors. In wartime, mutual idealization tends 
to take place between the absent members of the family, whereby 
each appears to the other in an unusually attractive light. The 
soldier in the foxhole and the wife in the empty apartment remerti- 
ber each other in the happiest context. Divorce under such condi¬ 
tions becomes unthinkable. The need for emotional assurance in 
the midst of total war causes the individual to seek it in the family. 
In the immensity of war, many men and women hesitate to termi¬ 
nate the one human relationship that might give them sanctuary. 
Hence many cling desperately to the form of the relationship, even 
though the substance may long since have gone. One sociologist 
summarizes this increased cohesiveness and suggests that “social 
necessity, that is, the need for intimate companionship and aftec- 
tional security, becomes greater; the emotions, instead of being 
focused mainly on the personal, are centered on the societal ob¬ 
jective of war . . . Under these conditions, equilibrium within 
the marital state is made more possible, personal likes and dislikes 
are subordinated, and divorces and other forms of marital disor¬ 
ganization tend toward the minimum.” 

The rapid increase in family disorganization during the war 
years, with each year reaching a new high point in absolute num¬ 
ber and rate of divorces, rendered the cohesive force of these a 
priori factors somewhat suspect. There is naturally no way of 
knowing what the number and rate would have been without the 
deterrent effects of these and other forces. Certainly the secular 
trend toward increasing family disorganization was not substantially 
modified by the prolonged crisis of World War II. The evidence 
for the postwar years is not encouraging for those \vho look to the 
stability of the individual family as one certainty in an uncertain 
world. 

Divorce in ,the Postwar World. Prediction is difficult in the 
social sciences, especially in such a complex matter as family disor¬ 
ganization. We shall indicate here some of the possible trends in 


**Panunzio, Constantine, “War and Divorce,” 
28:15-19 (September-October, 1943). 
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the immediate future. In the final chapter, the long-range prospects 
will be assessed in an effort to determine the secular trend of the 
future in the solidarity of the family. Present evidence points to 
a continuation of the high rate of divorce evident for 1945 into 
the immediate postwar years and for several years after complete 
demobilization. The bases for this prediction are both quantita¬ 
tive and qualitative. The quantitative evidence lies in the in¬ 
creased number of marriages during the early years of World 
War II. The probability of a large number of divorces arising 
from this increased number of marriages is high. The qualitative 
evidence rests in the nature of the defense and wartime marriages 
themselves, based upon many psychological elements that tend 
toward instability. The effects of these wartime marital choices 
were presumably not completely apparent during the war, for the 
reasons cited above. In the years to come, thousands of individual 
families established during the defense period and the early years 
of the war will come to a parting of the ways. 

The experience during and after World War I offers suggestive 
although not conclusive evidence of an increased divorce rate in 
the postwar period. Marriages contracted during and immediately 
after the first conflict produced a greater number of divorces than 
would normally have been expected from a comparison with the 
rates of other years.In France, Belgium, and Germany, the rates 
increased sharply after World War I; in France the rate rose from 
a low point of 13 per 100,000 population in 1915 to 92 in 1919. 
The German rate rose from 15 per 100,000 population in 1916 to 
63 in 1921.^® The neutral Scandinavian countries reported only 
a comparatively small increase in the postwar period.*^ The United 
States will probably experience a spectacular increase in the im¬ 
mediate postwar year^, followed by a subsequent decrease from the 
highest figure. The decreased postwar rate, however, will prob¬ 
ably be higher than the prewar rate, indicating that the secular 
trend was only slightly interrupted by the war. The reasons for 
this supposition are as follows: 

(1) Statistical Factors. The increase in wartime marriages would 
normally increase the probability of divorce. The 1940 census 

■45 Hall. Calvin. "The Instability of Post-War Marriages,” op. cit. 

46 Panunzio. Constantine, op. cit., page 17. 

4 T Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Will Divorce Increase m the Po - 
war Years?" Statistical Bulletin (October, 1943), 
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showed that 30,090,488 or 59.5 per cent of the female population 
14 years and older was married. A sample census conducted in 
1946 indicated that this number had increased to 33,810,000 or 
63 2 per cent of the same group. The most spectacular increase 
during World War II in the proportion of the female population 
married took place among young women in their early twenties. 

In 1940, approximately five tenths (51.3 per cent) of the young 
women in the age group 20 to 24 years were married, whereas in 
1946 nearly six tenths (58.5 per cent) were married. In the age 
group 25 to 34, the proportion married increased by approximately 

4 per cent (77.1 to 81.8) during the period from 1940 to 1946. 
The proportion of married persons in the total population was 
higher in 1946 than at any previous time.^® The mathematical 
vulnerability of the population to divorce was thereby enhanced. 

(2) Prolonged Absence. During the years of enforced separauon 
during World War II, a process of maturation took place in millions 
of husbands and wives. The experiences were widely different 
between the sexes. The husband often met a way of life strikingly 
different from anything he had previously known, whereas the ex¬ 
perience of the wife was not ordinarily so different. Working 
wives, however, often acquired a new maturity and responsibility. 
Many couples were therefore reunited as virtual strangers, even 
when the patterns of marriage had already been established before 
the war. Many of these comparative strangers found their defini¬ 
tions of marriage changed materially during the years apart. 
Divorce was often the “solution” to their personal problems, as 
they entered new marriages with other husbands and wives pi esum- 

ably more in keeping with their mature ideals. 

(3) Romantic Marriage. An important factor in the high divorce 

rate in the United States is the romantic complex.'^® These atti¬ 
tudes define both the circumstances under which marriage is begun 
and those under which it is continued. Wartime conditions pio- 
duce romantic marriages, whereby the young people are bemused 
by a pretty face, the glamour of the uniform, and the desire to 
participate in some of the joys in a world where there is so little 
time.” Marriages on short notice between young people virtually 

48 Bureau of the Census, Marital Status of the Civilian Population: February, 

1946. Series P-S, No. 10 (October 14, 1946). 

49 Elliott, Mabel A., and Merrill, Francis E., Social Disorganization (Revised 

Edition), Chapter 23. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. 
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unknown to one another, having different cultural backgrounds 
attitudes, and social values, tend to occur even more frequently in 

wartime than in peacetime. Many of these romantic marriages will 
end in divorce in the postwar years. 

(4) Prudential Marriages. An indeterminate number of war¬ 
time marriages, on the other hand, were anything but romantic. 
These were marriages to avoid Selective Service, to become eligible 
for the allotments of a living husband or the insurance benefits of 
a dead one. “Such rational motives as these . . . .” suggests Kings¬ 
ley Davis, “lead to highly unstable unions, for they mean that mar¬ 
riage is in many cases treated as a means for reaching an end which 
will either not exist in peacetime or will not be served by the con¬ 
tinuance of this particular match.” Men who married the first 
girl who came along early in the war under the mistaken notion 
that they would thereby avoid the draft probably did not look 
happily upon this match when they returned from the wars. Girls 
who married soldiers primarily for their Class A allotments may 
not have found them ideal peacetime mates. 

(5) Changing Economic Roles. The war brought millions of 
married women into the labor force, many of them for the first 
time. In February, 1944, there were approximately 1,530,000 mar¬ 
ried women in the labor market with husbands in the armed forces, 
or 47 per cent of the 3,250,000 women whose homes were tem¬ 
porarily broken in this way. Approximately 40 per cent of these 
women planned to retain their jobs even after their husbands had 
been demobilized.®^ Many developed attitudes of independence 
compatible with the economic roles they were playing in society. 
The importance of this economic independence of women in the 
postwar divorce trend is evident. Women who can maintain them¬ 
selves economically will be less .liable to remain tied to an unde¬ 
sirable marriage than those with no such experieive.®^ 

(6) Postwar Marriages. Up to this time, we have considered the 
impact of the postwar period upon marriages begun before and 
during the war. Many marriages entered after the war will also 
be unstable. The factors contributing to such ill-advised marriages 


60 Davis, Kingsley, “Social and Statistical Analysis,” op. cit., page 716. 

61 “Effects of War Casualties on Economic Responsibilities of Women, 

Monthly Labor Review, 62:181-186. page 183 (February, 1946). 

62 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. “Will Divorce Increase in the Post- 
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have been summarized as “first, the emotional and sexual intensity 
of contact after long separation; second, the feeling of moral and 
nervous release from war tension; and third, the fulfillment of 
engagements made during the period of conflict.” The dissolu¬ 
tion of many of these marriages will further increase the postwar- 

divorce figures. 

The discussion should not end at this point, however, with the 
divorce rate at 3.6 per 1,000 population and apparently nothing to 
stop it from climbing still higher. Certain factors operative upon 
the postwar family may in some measure counteract the above- 
mentioned influerices. These counteractive tendencies may be sum¬ 
marized as follows: 

' (1) Increased Birth Rate. The wartime increase in marriage 
was accompanied by a considerable increase in births. The crude 
birth rate per 1,000 of the population rose from 17.9 in 1940 to 
21.5 in 1943, and the number of births from 2,360,399 in 1940 to 
2 934,860 in 1943.®* Since approximately two thirds of all divorces 
are granted to childless couples,®® this factor may conceivably main¬ 
tain the legal solidarity of many families that might otherwise be 
dissolved in divorce. It is difficult in this connection to distinguish 
between cause and effect. Divorces tend to occur with greatest 
frequency in the early years of married life, which would account 
in part for the correlation between divorce and childlessness. 
There is clearly some relationship between the presence of children 
and divorce, since the majority of divorcing couples are also child¬ 
less. But whether the presence of children per se tends to main¬ 
tain the structure of the family is not so certain. The disruption 
of the family by desertion and separation should be considered 
before maintaining that the predominance of childless couples 
among divorced persons “proves” that children keep the family 
together. The percentage of desertion is probably considerably 
higher than that of divorce among families with children.®® In 
spite of these and other qualifications against naively accepting 
the presence of children as a panacea for unhappy marriage, how¬ 
ever, there is undoubtedly some relationship between divorce and 


®»Davis, Kingsley, op. cit., page 717. 

64 Bureau of the Census, United States: Summary of Vital Statistics 1943, 
\4tal Statistics-Special Reports, Volume 22, No. 1 (February 28, 1945). 

66Cahen, Alfred, op. cit., page 113. 

66 Davis, Kingsley, op. cit., pages 712-713. 
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children. With a larger proportion of young families having chil- 

dren during the war, the divorce rate in the immediate future may 
be somewhat curtailed thereby. ^ 

(2) Premarital Blood Tests. As we have indicated above, pre* 
marital blood tests and advance-notice laws are now mandatory in 
a number of states and tend to delay the time between the spon¬ 
taneous desire to get married and the legal possibility thereof. 
This waiting period probably delayed some couples from marrying 
during the war whose marriage would not have been a success. It 
will undoubtedly continue to delay other overanxious candidates 
in the future. The number of completely inadequate marriages 
may thereby be somewhat curtailed in the postwar period. 

(3) Desire for Emotional Security. A certain number of married 
men in the armed forces undoubtedly so valued their family ties 
that they would go to unprecedented lengths to retain them in the 
years after the war. Some of these idealizations merely increased 
the disillusion of the postwar transition and thereby added to the 
divorce rate. The 502,000 divorces granted during 1945,®^ when 
millions of members of the armed forces were being demobilized 
and returned to their wives and families,®* suggest that this reaction 
was more common than one would care to admit. Other sentiments 
may so cement the integrity of the individual family that many ten¬ 
sions will be surmounted that otherwise might have caused disrup¬ 
tion. The family may thus become for some persons a symbol of 
emotional security that must not be broken at any cost.®® 
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Divorce: II 


The Divorce Process. It is one thing for a couple to decide that 
their marriage is not a success; it is quite another to carry this 
decision through to a divorce. Many couples lack the psychic 
energy to disrupt their marriage. Others lack the money ^ ^ 
legal knowledge. Others are restrained by religious taboos. Stil 
otLrs are inhibited by fear of public opinion or the possible 
repercussions upon their business or profession. Many take mat¬ 
ters informally into their own hands and desert, thus effectively 
breaking the social continuity of the family while maintaining t e 
legal fiction. In short, many families that are otherwise hopel^sly 
disorganized do not take the final step of formal dissolution. The 
disorganization of these families does not constitute so pressing a 
social problem as divorce, since society is largely unaware of the 
condition. Unless open desertion or divorce has taken place, social 

values have not been overtly questioned. 

Even after the couple have decided upon a divorce, the mattei is 

not ended there. In terms of the romantic complex, the proper 
procedure would presumably be to appear before a sympathetic 
judge, explain their plight, and ask for a divorce. Such a solution 
would be too simple. Any couple naive enough to proceed in 
this fashion would find their case thrown out of court and them¬ 
selves accused of collusion, which, as one authority puts it, is 
considered several degrees worse than murder. ^ Collusion may 


1 Harris, Louis, Love, Marriage, and Divorce in History and Law, page 99. 
Boston: The Stratford Company, 1930. 
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be broadly defined as “any agreement between the parties by which 
they endeavor to obtain a divorce by an imposition on the court.” 2 
This imposition may take three general forms: “(1) by the commis¬ 
sion of an offense for the purpose of obtaining a divorce, (2) by the 
introduction of false evidence of an offense not actually committed, 
and (3) by suppression of a valid defense.” ^ Many couples actually 
do reach a tacit agreement to “impose” upon the court and hence 
are technically guilty of collusion. As long as they and their 
lawyers maintain a decent reticence in court, however, no questions 
are asked and the divorce is generally granted. The judge is fully 
aware of these extralegal agreements, but he is also aware that 
continued marriage cannot be forced upon unwilling parties. He 
therefore tends to make the best of a bad bargain and grant the 
divorce.^ 

In the face of such insurmountable difficulties to divorce by 
mutual consent, the conflicting parties are forced to seek legal sanc¬ 
tions. They therefore consult a lawyer to discover the most in¬ 
nocuous grounds for divorce in their state. The lawyer prepares 
legal evidence that will justify the judge’s granting a divorce on 
such grounds as the state statutes provide. All divorces do not 
come about in this relatively amicable fashion. Many suits are 
entered because the husband actually has deserted his wife, inflicted 
various physical and psychological cruelties up)on her, or committed 
adultery with one or more persons. The law gives recourse to in¬ 
jured persons from such forms of cruel and inhuman treatment, 
and many divorces are granted on this basis. There is no way of 
knowing, however, how many divorces are granted on fictitious and 
how many on bona fide grounds. The nature of divorce proceed¬ 
ings renders such knowledge impossible to obtain. Any conclu¬ 
sions on family disorganization based upon the number and per¬ 
centages of divorces granted on the various legal grounds, there¬ 
fore, should be made with caution. The behavior measured by 
such data is of a special legal character, which often bears only an 

indirect relationship to life. 

The “real” reasons for the disorganization of the family by 

• 2 Clarke. Helen I., Social Legislation, page 126. New York: D. Appleton- 

Century Company. 1940. 
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divorce are the tensions and conflicts existing between its members. 
These elements have been considered above and often bear only 
a remote relationship to the legal grounds on which the divorce is 
granted. Marriage is a civil relationship, however, m which so¬ 
ciety has an intimate interest. Society also maintains an active 
concern with the conditions under which marriage is formally dis¬ 
solved. Pertinent statistical information is noted by the various 
jurisdictions, with such data as the causes of divorce, the party to 
whom granted, whether or not alimony was awarded and to whonv 
and similar matters'! Such insight as we have upon family disor¬ 
ganization on a mass scale is perforce largely drawn from such in¬ 
formation, which necessarily ignores many of the basic reasons for 


family disorganization. 

A further difficulty in interpreting family behavior from the 
statistics of divorce is the heterogeneous character of the informa¬ 
tion. With the 48 states and the District of Columbia having 
separate definitions of grounds for divorce, the United States has 
the most confusing mass of divorce legislation in the world. The 
anomalies of states’ rights reach a high point in the wide varieties 
of conditions under which divorce can and cannot be obtained 
in the different sovereign jurisdictions. South Carolina does not 
allow divorce on any grounds whatever; if the citizens of this state 
wish to sever their family ties they must cross the boundaries of 
the state to do so. New York allows absolute divorce only ori the 
ground of adultery; New Yorkers desiring a divorce must either 
perform various symbolic rituals which the court will accept as 
evidence of adultery or go elsewhere. Other states are more lenient 
both in the matter of defining the length of time necessary to 
establish residence for divorce purposes and in grounds therefor. 

The exigencies of the law also make for certain obvious absurdities 
in divorce statistics. Since divorce in New York State can be 
granted only on the ground of adultery, this is the sole ground that 
appears in the statistics. Xc infer that New Yorkers are customarily 
more adulterous in their behavior than, say, Pennsylvanians is to 


indicate the difficulty of drawing any definitive conclusions from 
divorce statistics. States that define the duration of desertion in 


short terms will have a larger proportion of divorces granted on this 
ground than will states requiring five years or more to establish 
the fact. Similarly, states with vague or ambiguous definitions of 


i 
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cruelty will have an inordinate number of cruel and inhuman 
husbands, judging from the divorce figures. The point need not 
be further labored to indicate that actual family behavior and 
behavior measured in the divorce courts constitute two different 
phenomena. This does not mean that the statistics of divorce have 
no value in interpreting family behavior. The behavior that 
such statistics measure, however, is of a highly special nature. 

Grounds for Divorce. With these necessary provisos, we may 
consider the principal legal grounds on which divorces are granted 
in the United States. The central source of this information, which 
is by no means complete, is the Bureau of the Census, which has 
recently compiled statistics on 12 states.® Only 17 states in 1942 
maintained a central file of divorce records, the absence of which 
renders difficult the compilation of data on a national scale. The 
states for which sufficient comparable information was available 
in 1939 were Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, Mis¬ 
sissippi, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Virginia, and 

4 

Wisconsin. Even among these states, the nature of the available 
information differed considerably and comparisons on several items 
were accordingly limited to some half-dozen jurisdictions. Because 
of these limitations, the Bureau of the Census cautions that this 
information “should be considered not as approximations to na¬ 
tional divorce statistics, but as valuable information for specified 
areas in different parts of the country.” ® 

In the 12 states in the collection area, 52,999 divorces were 
granted in 1939, of which 43,815 were granted for one cause, 8,095 
for two or more causes, and 1,089 for cause not stated. We may 
consider the principal categories advanced among the 43,815 
divorces granted for one cause as indicated in Table 23. 

The majority of divorces granted in the collection area in 1939 
involved the grounds of cruelty and desertion. More than 83 per 
cent of the divorces granted for one cause involved these two 


0 The last year for which figures were compiled on a national basis was 1932, 
in which the same general percentages of grounds for divorce 
as those for 1939. Cf. Bureau of the Census, Marriage and Divorce, 1932, Wasfi- 

BurJa^u^of the Census. Divorce Statistics, Vital Statistics-Special Reports, 
Volume 17, No. 25 (June 9. 1943). 
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Table 23 

Per Cent of Divorces Granted for One Cause, 

By Cause: Collection Area, 1939 7 

Per Cent Distribution 

50.2 
33.0 

8.4 

3.5 
2.0 
2.9 

100.0 

grounds, and if we include the somewhat ambiguous ground of 
“neglect” we have a total of more than 91 per cent from only three 
grounds. The other single grounds with an appreciable fraction 
of the total were adultery (with 3.5 per cent) and drunkenness 
(with 2.0 per cent). In an inconspicuous position was “incom¬ 
patibility,” with 0.1 per cent listed for that reason.^ Although we 
have no precise information on the real, as distinguished from the 
legal, causes for these 43,815 divorces, a consideiable percentage 
were unquestionably precipitated by this statistically minute fac¬ 
tor of incompatibility. Only a few states include this reason as a 
legal cause for divorce, which accounts for its position relative to 
cruelty and desertion which are found in almost every state. Any 
complete insight into the veal causes of family disruption would 
find that large numbers of families are divorced for no more definite 
reason than that the husband and wife ‘ had ceased to love each 
other.” With the exception of the one tenth of 1 per cent who 
could plead incompatibility, the majority of families were obliged 
to use other grounds acceptable to the laws of their states. 

We may examine the principal grounds for divorce in more detail 
in order to be familiar with the definitions placed upon various 



Cruelty 

Desertion 

Neglect 

Adultery 

Drunkenness 

Miscellaneous 8 


7 Adapted from Bureau of the Census, op. cit. 

8 Miscellaneous causes include separation, not legally divorced (from a former 
spouse), illegal marriage, fraud, impotence and sterility, insanity, incompati¬ 
bility, and other causes. 

9 Ibid., Table 3 
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types of conduct by the divorce statutes. The statutes contain 
many bizarre grounds, but for our purposes an understanding of 
the principal grounds will suffice. 

(1) Cruelty. Approximately 50 per cent of the divorces granted 
in 1939 involved the ground of cruelty. This is the most popular 
as well as the most amorphous ground, since the statutes speak of 
“cruelty,” “extreme cruelty,” or “cruel and inhuman treatment,” 
concepts which do not admit of precise definition. Instead of at¬ 
tempting a blanket definition of legal cruelty, the courts generally 
determine whether or not the facts in each case constitute cruelty. 
A few states incorporate “mental cruelty” as grounds, and other 
states grant divorces for mental cruelty, although without precise 
specification in the statutes. The usual criterion is whether or not 
physical injury has been done to the plaintiff. As Helen I. Clarke 
points out, “When the mental injury is such that it preys upon the 
mind and undermines the health, though the suffering is caused by 
words or conduct unaccompanied by an act of physical violence, the 
result is bodily harm and therefore the conduct producing the 
mental suffering is legal cruelty.” This might be called the 
psychosomatic theory of legal cruelty, in which physical difficulties 
are induced by psychological means. Such a generous definition of 
cruelty suggests the popularity of this ground. Courts that legally 
sever a marriage in which the husband allegedly injures the health 
of the wife by “constant nagging,” “humiliating her in front of 
her friends,” and “harsh and terrifying language” make divorce a 

comparatively painless procedure. 

(2) Desertion. This is the second most popular ground for 

divorce, with approximately 33 per cent of the decrees granted in 
1939 in the collection area on this ground. All states except New 
York and North and South Carolina grant divorces for desertion, 
with the period varying from six months to five years. Variously 
called “wilful desertion,” this condition requires certain elements 
before it constitutes bona fide grounds for divorce. These pie- 
requisites include; “(1) a cessation of cohabitation, (2) deseruon for 
the period prescribed by statute. (3) an intention to abandon, (4) 
want of consent on the part of the party abandoned, and (5) un¬ 
justifiable abandonment.” “ 

10 Clarke, Helen I., op* cit*, page 121. 

11 Ibid., page 122. 
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There is no all-inclusive definition of desertion, and the court 
decides in each individual case whether or not the conduct may be 
so defined. The first and second stipulations above are reasonably 
clear, but the matter becomes more complicated in establishing the 
others. The intent to desert, for example, must be present, but 
it may be inferred from such evidence as absence from home for . 
several years without justifiable cause. Separation by consent does 
not constitute desertion, since the consent of the person abandoned 
is thus actively or tacitly received. The desertion must, finally, be 
unjustifiable, with the deserted party the innocent party. Other¬ 
wise there may be some doubt as to the justifiability of the abandon¬ 
ment and by implication of the legal basis of the case.’^^ ^ 

(3) Neglect. This ground, variously called “neglect,” “nonsup¬ 
port ” or “failure to provide,” accounted for the third largest per¬ 
centage of divorces. Some 8.4 per cent of the 43,815 divorces 
granted for one cause in 1939 grew out of some deliberate failure 
of the husband to provide for the wife in accordance with the tiadi- 
tional division of labor. The length of time for the nonsupport 
varies from 60 days to two years, one year being the usual period. 
More than one half of the jurisdictions consider this a ground for 
divorce, provided the husband has wilfully failed to provide for the 
wife even though he was financially able to do so.^^ If illness, 
'physical disability, or unemployment make such support impos¬ 
sible, the wife is not thereby entitled to sue him for divorce because 
of factors beyond his control. Finally, if the wife is able to support 
herself through independent means or gainful employment, mere 
neglect of the husband is not generally considered sufficient groundd-" 
(4) Adultery. Adultery “is the voluntary sexual intercourse of 
a married man or woman with a person other than the offender s 
spouse.” This primary offense against the mores is ground for 
divorce in all jurisdictions except South Carolina, but because of 
the social opprobrium connected therewith only 3.5 per cent of the 
divorces were granted on this ground. Evidence for the commis¬ 
sion of adultery differs among courts, but it is generally stated that 


pages 122-123. 

IS Ibtd., page 124. 

14 Keezer, Frank H., A Treatise on the Law of Marriage and Divorce, pages 
280-282. Indianapolis; The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1923. 

15 Clarke, Helen L, op. cit., page 120. 
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the evidence must be of a “clear and positive” nature. .The clearest 
evidence is obviously the apprehension of the guilty spouse in 
flagrante delicto, but “presumptive” evidence will suffice. If the 
opportunity to commit the act is combined with a demonstrable 
inclination thereto, such a combination constitutes presumptive 
evidence that the act was committed. A man who retires with a 
woman not his wife to a hotel room and spends the night therein 

is considered to have had both the opportunity and the inclination 
to commit adultery.^® 

(5) Drunkenness. This constitutes the fifth most common ground 
for divorce and is the final single cause with more than a fraction 
of 1 per cent of the total cases. Although it is clearly difficult to 
define accurately, a tentative definition embodies a habitual degree 
of intemperance sufficient to keep a person from “properly attend¬ 
ing to his business or which inflicts great anguish upon an innocent 
party.” The two most important considerations are the degree 
and habitual character of the alcoholic indulgence. Persons who 
go on an occasional spree ordinarily do not thereby qualify for 
such an accusation, nor do those who drink habitually but mod¬ 
erately. To constitute grounds for divorce, the drunkenness must 
be both habitual and excessive; the exact character of these states 
is a matter of definition, but the general concept is sufficiently 
clear.i® In the majority of cases of drunkenness, the wife is the 
plaintiff.^® This situation results both from the traditional chivalry 
of such action—whereby the husband allows the wife to bring suit 
instead of vice versa—and from the fact that the use (and abuse) of 
alcohol has until recently been largely a masculine prerogative. - 

Other miscellaneous grounds, constituting together less than 3 
per cent of the total, include impotence, conviction for crime, in¬ 
sanity, fraud, bigamy, and various exceptional and discretionary 
causes. Many states still have such bizarre grounds as "fleeing from 
justice,” “joining the Shakers,” or “habitual indulgence in violent 
temper,” which are the vestigial remains of an earlier culture, long 
before divorce became a relative commonplace. In recent years, 

two jurisdictions (New Mexico in 1933 and Alaska in 1935) have 


16 Clark, Helen I., op. cit., page 120. 

17 Keezer, Frank H., op. cit., page 239. 

18 Clarke, Helen L. op. cif., page 124. 

19 Bureau of the Census, Divorce Statistics, op. cit., Table 4 
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included incompatibility as grounds for divorce, a step that gives 
belated legal recognition to a widespread situation. The state of 
y Washington takes somewhat the same action by permitting divorce 
at the discretion of the court for whatever cause it considers suf¬ 
ficient, provided it is satisfied that the marriage is so disorganized 
that the parties cannot and will not live together.^o These pre¬ 
liminary forms of liberalization of the law have taken place in areas 
where social relationships are freer and the influences of custom and 
established religion are not so strong. Such a frank recognition of 
the real reasons for divorce may indicate the beginning of a trend.^i 
The Personnel of Divorce: (1) The Number of Divorced Persons. 
In 1940, the Bureau of the Census listed 624,398 males and 822,563 
females aged 15 and over as divorced. This number represents ap¬ 
proximately 1.3 per cent of the total male population over 15 and 
1.7 per cent of the female population .22 in the past two decades, 
both the number and per cent of divorced persons have shown a 
steady increase, with 235,284 men and 273,304 women (0.6 and 
0 8 per cent of'the total) in 1920 and 489,478 men and 573,148 
women (1.1 and 1.3 per.cent of the total) in 1930.^« The trends in 
the number of divorced persons in the population are as follows. 

Table 24 


Number of Divorced Persons in the Population and 

Per Cent of the Total; 1920-1940 24 



20 Clarke, Helen I., op. cit., page 125. , * 

21 For an over-all summary of some of the legal peculiarities of the Ameri^n 

divorce system, cf. Rodell, Fred, “Divorce Muddle: World’s Most Tangled Di¬ 
vorce Laws,” Life, 19;8&-88+ (September 3, 1945). 

22 Bureau of the Census Sixteenth Census of the United States; 1940, Popula¬ 
tion, Volume IV, Characteristics by Age, Marital Status, Relationship, Educa¬ 
tion and Citizenship, Part 1: United States Summary, Table IX, page 5, 

Washington, 1943. , 

^^Statistical Abstract of the United States, Government Printing Office, Wash¬ 
ington, 1932, page 40. 

24 Table adapted from sources listed immediately above. 
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A total of 1,446,961 men and women in 1940 thus occupied a so* 
cial status comparatively new in our mores. Fifty years ago, the di¬ 
vorced person was so rare that he or she was considered almost a 
social curiosity. Adjustments on the part of the divorced persons 
themselves and their immediate friends and families- were at a 
minimum.25 The impressive number of almost a million and a half 
persons does not, however, indicate the full extent of the problem. 
This is only the group listed as divorced at any one time and does 
not include the other millions who have remaiTied subsequent to 
divorce. Furthermore, large numbers of divorced men and women 
hesitate to admit their status to the census enumerator. The result 
of this evasion is that a considerable but indeterminate number of 
the 2,143,552 men listed as widowers and the 5,700,092 women 

enumerated as widows should be added to the divorced. Finally, 
many women have been deserted by their husbands and will sub¬ 
sequently take divorce action on this ground; these deserted wives 
will be added to those whose family relationships have at some time 
been interrupted by divorce. On the basis of such'additional data. 
Waller estimated in 1930 that the number involved in divorce di¬ 
rectly (without counting children or other relatives) was then ap¬ 
proximately three and one half million.^® By 1940 the number 
enumerated by the census as divorced had increased by almost half 
a million; the total number had undoubtedly increased much more 
than this because of the accelerated rate of divorce during the latter 


half of the 1930’s. 

The age groups of the divorced population are also significant. 
The largest single gioup of divorced men fall in the group 35 to 
44 years, with the next highest from 45 to 54 years. Because of 
the smaller total number in the older age group, however, the per 
cent of divorced among the total males aged 15 and over is slightly 
higher in the 45 to 54 year group (2.0 compared to 1.9 for the 
35 to 44 year group). The largest number of divorced women 
comprises the 35 to 44 year group, with 249,175 in this category, 
as compared to 167,678 in the 45 to 54 group and 126,250 in the 
30 to 34 group. The largest percentage of divorced women coin- 


25 The classic analysis of these changed relationships is given in Waller, 
Willard. The Old Love and the New. New York: Liveright Publishing Cor- 

poration, 1930. 

26 Ibid., page 337. 
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cides witJi the largest number thereof, with 2.7 per cent of the 
women in the 35 to 44 year group so listed, as compared to 2.4 
per cent for the 3,0 to 34 year group and 2.2 for the group 45 to 54 
years.27 These numbers and percentages may be seen in tabular 

form as follows: 


Table 25 


Number and Per Cent of Divorced Persons by Age Groufs; 1940 28 


Age Group 

No. of Men 

Per Cent 20 

No, of Women 

Per Cent 

Total 15 and over 

624,398 

1.3 

822.563 

1.7 

15 to 19 years 

1,022 


8,984 

0.1 

A A 

20 to 24 years 

17,590 

0.3 

55,768 

0.9 

w 

25 to 29 years 

48,525 

0.9 

100,681 

1 *8 

30 to 34 years 

70,579 

1.4 

126,250 

2.4 

35 to 44 years 

173,421 

1.9 

249,175 

2.7 

45 to 54 years 

157,931 

2.0 

167,678 

2.2 

55 to 64 years 

97,963 

1.8 

80,806 

1.6 

/ 

65 to 74 years 

46,023 

1.5 

28,269 

0.9 

/ 

75 years and over 

11.344 

0.9 

4,952 

0.4 


■ (2) Person to Whom Divorce Granted. The majority of divorces 
are granted to wives. In the divorce collection area in 1939, 72.1 
per cent of the divorces were granted to the wife and 27.1 to the 
husband, with 0.8 per cent granted to neither or both.®® This com¬ 
pares with approximately two thirds of the divorces granted to 
wives and one third to husbands in the country as a whole in 
1931.®^ For a variety of reasons, men do not initiate divorce pro¬ 
ceedings to the same extent as their wives. This situation results 
partly from a somewhat outmoded sense of chivalry, whereby the 
man voluntarily assumes the legal and moral onus rather than 
expose the woman to possible social opprobrium. A second factor 
may be the desire of the father to maintain contact with his chil- 


27 Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States; 1940, op, cit,, 
page 5, Table IX. 

28 Adapted from ibid, 

29 Percentages define the relationship between the number of divorced per¬ 
sons in the various age groups to the total number of persons of each sex in 
those age groups in the population as a whole. 

30 Bureau of the Census, Divorce Statistics, op, cit., Table 1. 

81 Bureau of the Census, Marriage and Divorce, 1931, Washington, 1932, pages 
20 - 21 . 
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dren, a relationship that is often difficult after divorce because the 
court usually awards the children to the mother. Women also 
tend to be constrained by the mores from taking the initiative in 
adulterous relationships or in engaging in habitual and excessive 
drunkenness, two types of conduct that furnish considerable grounds 
for divorce. Finally, the extent to which the two sexes are disil¬ 
lusioned by the postmarital decline in romance may play a part 
in the divorce action of the wife, although this is a debatable ques¬ 
tion. Probably the most important factor is the traditional role 
of the husband, whereby he is the conventional martyr in this 
social drama and accepts whatever guilt society may still attribute 
to the defendant in a divorce action.®^ 


(3) Divorce and Childless Couples. The majority of divorces are 
panted to childless couples and the majority of childless couples 
xiltimately get divorces. In the years from 1887 to 1931, the per¬ 
centage of divorces 
in the early period to 66 in 1922 and 62 in 1931. In recent decades. 


granted to childless couples varied from 60.2 


there appears to be a moderate decrease in the percentage of child¬ 
less couples among the divorced or, conversely, a slightly larger 
percentage of divorced couples with children.®^ An estimated 71 
per cent of all couples without children sooner or later undergo 
the voluntary disruption of their relationship through divorce.®* 
The relationship between the presence of children and divorce is 
not as clear as might be inferred from a hasty glance at the above 
figures.®® Other factors than the presence or absence of children 
characterize the successful family.®® Whatever the exact nature of 
the rflationship, however, the facts appear clear—namely, that 
most divorces involve childless couples and that most permanently 


cliildless couples eventually get divorces. 

(4) Divorce and Urbanism. Many of the social factors that con¬ 
tribute to the weakening and eventual disorganization of the fam- 


32 Elliott, Mabel A., and Merrill. Francis E.. Social DisorgamzaUon (Revised 

Edition) pages 742-743. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. 

33 Bureau^of the Census, Marriage and Divorce, 1931, op. ciL, page 34. 

s 4 Cahen, Alfred. Statistical Analysis of American Divorce, page 1 . 

York: Columbia University Press, 1932. oo oo npw York- 

35 Bernard, Jessie. American Family Behavior, pages 98-99. New York. 


Harper & Brothers, 1942. 

36 Davis, Kingsley, “Sociological 
porary Problems, 10:700-720, pages 


and Statistical Analysis,” Law and Contem- 
712-713 (Summer, 1944). 
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ily are closely related to urban life. The stronghold of the tradi¬ 
tional family is still the rural-farm segment of the population. 
Divorce is therefore more an urban than a rural-farm or rural-non- 
farm problem. As summarized by Burgess and Locke, “for both 
1940 and 1930 divorces were not distributed in proportion to the dis¬ 
tribution of the population; cities had a decided excess, villages a 
slight deficit, and the farming areas a decided deficit.” This 
urban excess of divorce is even more apparent in the large cities. 
With the exception of Philadelphia, where the percentage of the 
total population of the state was exactly the same as that of the 
divorced population, the ten largest cities of the country show a 
disproportionate number of divorced persons in comparison with 
the percentage of the total population residing therein. These 
percentages range from New York City, with 56.0 per cent of the 
population of New York state and 57.2 per cent of the divorced 
population of the state, to Pittsburgh with 7.0 per cent of the 
population of Pennsylvania and 9.9 per cent of its divorced popula¬ 
tion. The ratio of per cent divorced to per cent of urban popula¬ 
tion was 1.02 to 1 for New York City and 1.41 to 1 for Pittsburgh.®® 
As urban attitudes and behavior patterns are disseminated through¬ 
out the country, the national rate of divorce will probably rise. 

(5) Occupational Aspects of Divorce. In our previous discus- 
sion of family conflicts, we indicated that certain occupations in¬ 
volved adjustment difficulties by their very nature and that the 
degree and severity of such tension varied widely among occupa¬ 
tions. An obvious result is a differential rate of divorce within 
the occupational structure. Occupation determines within certain 
broad limits the type of family organization and the degree of 
cohesiveness and adaptability of the family. The occupation also 
partially determines the opportunities the husband will have to 
meet attractive persons of the opposite sex, particularly those in 
the professional relationship of doctor and lawyer. The occupa¬ 
tion finally determines the approximate place of the individual 
family in the social structure, with accompanying attitudes toward 
family solidarity and frequency of divorce. 

Divorce figures by occupation from 1887 to 1906 disclosed that 

f 

37 Burgess, Ernest W., and Locke, Harvey J., The Family, page 633. New* 
York: American Book Company, 1945. 

38/5fd,^ pages 633-634. 
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“commercial travelers, actors, musicians, physicians, and stenogra¬ 
phers had the highest divorce rates; that bankers, plumbers, law¬ 
yers, butchers, professors, servants, and merchants ranked next; 
and that miners, manufacturers, clergymen, carpenters, and farmers 
fanked lowest in frequency.” Doubtless certain adjustments 
would appear today in this rank order of divorce by occupations, 
with manufacturers and merchants perhaps appearing higher in 
the order, but the same general situation in all probability still 
obtains. Family disorganization through divorce is a function 
of a number of social factors, of which occupation occupies a 
prominent position. 

(6) Regional Differences in Divorce. Divorce increases in fre¬ 
quency as we move from east to west across the continental United 
States. The New England and Middle Atlantic states have the 
lowest rates, the North Central and South Atlantic states next, and 
the Mountain and Pacific states have the highest rates. The 
estimated divorce rates per 1,000 population in 1940 for the various 
geographical divisions of the country were as follows: 

Table 26 


Estimated Divorce Rate per 1,000 Population, 

BY Geographic Division: 1940 4o 


Geographic Division 


United States 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


Rate per 1,000 
Population 


2.0 

1.2 

0.9 

2.0 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

3.5 

4.1 

3.5 



3 D Summary statement by Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke of. dt. 
page 634. taken from Bureau of the Census, Marriage and Divorce, 1887-1906, 

''^40 Bureau of^the^ Census. Vital Statistics-Special Reports. 

of Divorces By State: United States, 1937-1940, Volume 15. Number 18 (March 
20. 1942). 
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The disparities among geographic regions are striking indications 
of the different definitions placed upon the family and its legal 
solidarity. The divorce rate per 1,000 population in the Mountain 
states, for example, is more than four times that of the Middle , 
Atlantic states, whereas the rate in the West South Central and 
Pacific states is almost three times that of the New England states. 
These differences cannot be explained in religious terms alone, 
since the New England states, with large Catholic populations, 
have a higher rate than the more Protestant Middle Atlantic states. 
Nor can they be explained in terms of the proportion of the popula¬ 
tion married, on the theory that the region having the largest 
proportion of its population married would have the highest 
statistical probability of divorce. In 1940, New England had the 
smallest proportion of males over 15 married with 58.6 per cent, 
whereas the West South Central states had the highest with 64.5 
per cent, closely followed by the East South Central with 64.0. The 
Mountain and Pacific states, on the other hand, with the highest 
divorce rates per 1,000 population, had only 60.5 per cent and 60.9 
per cent, respectively, of the male population over 15 married.^^ 

The explanation of differential rates rests rather with the general 
culture pattern prevailing in the various regions, including such 
matters as the sex ratio, the relations between the sexes, race, 
nationality, and types of occupations, as well as religion. The 
frontier conditions still reflected in the laws and the family 
patterns of the western part of the country make for greater marital 
freedom and more individual choice for women. This combina¬ 
tion of circumstances implies a break with the more conservative 
traditions of the East and South and a consequent increase in 
divorce.^ Just as the American culture pattern as a whole differs 
from that of any other nation, so there are many regional differentia¬ 
tions among the subcultures within the larger American configura¬ 
tion. Divorce is one of the most spectacular manifestations of these 

regional cultural expressions. > 

(7) Migration and Divorce. Many persons assume that the 

principal reason for the high divorce rate in the Pacific and Moun- 


Bureau of the Census, Marital Status of the White Population for States 
and Large Cities: 1940, Series P-15, No. 7 (November 27, 1942). 

42 Baber, Ray E., Marriage and the Family, pages 458-459. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939. 
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tain states is the laxity of the divorce laws and the consequent 
influx of divorce-seekers from other parts of the country. It is true 
that the laws are more lenient in these regions than in the more 
conservative East and South, but the majority of divorces in these 
states (with the exception of Nevada) represent residents of the 
state. Despite the publicity given the six-weeks residence provision 
in Nevada and a few other states by the number of prominent 
persons obtaining a divorce there, the number and percentage 
migrating for the express purpose of getting a divorce are com¬ 
paratively small. The number of divorces granted in Nevada in 
1940 was 5,189 or 47.1 per 1,000 population of the state. The 
majority of these divorces probably represented out-of-state persons, 
but even this nupiber, combined with those who crossed other state 
boundaries for the same purpose, was a small percentage of the 
264,000 divorces in the country as a whole the same year.^® 

Cahen estimates that only about 3 per cent of the divorces in an'y 
one year are migratory in the sense that persons deliberately move 
for the purpose of availing themselves of the easier laws of another 
state.^"^ All persons obtaining divorces in states other than those 
in which they were formerly domiciled would swell the total of 
migratory divorces broadly defined. Most of these people, however, 
made the initial move for other reasons than an ultimate divorce. 
Migratory divorce as a national phenomenon, therefore, is relatively 
unimportant. With the exception of states like South Carolina 
(with no divorce) and New York (with adultery the only ground 
for permanent divorce) most families are dissolved according to the 
laws of the state in which they were formerly resident.^® 

(8) Duration of Marriage and Divorce. In the 80 years that 
information has been available on divorce, the length of marriages 
broken in this fashion has been decreasing. The early period be¬ 
tween 1867-1886 saw a relatively long modal distribution, with 
seven years as the most frequent length of marriage before divorce. 
By 1922-1928, the most frequent duration was three to four years 
and the average length of all marriages ending in divorce was 
seven years.-*® The most important consideration in the duration 


43 Bureau of the Census, Estimated Number of Divorces By State: United 

States, 1937-1940, op. cit.. Table 1, page 196. 

44 Cahen, Alfred, op. cit.. Chapter 5. 

43 Baber, Ray E., op. cit., pages 459-465. 

4a Ibid., pages 451-452. 
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of marriage is the modal rather than the average figure, since a 
comparatively few divorces in the later years can obscure the sit¬ 
uation by disproportionately raising the arithmetical average.*^ 
The early years of marriage are clearly the most difficult, and a 
large number of incompatible couples find it out comparatively 
soon. In 1932, 35.7 per cent of all divorces involved couples mar¬ 
ried less than five years. Each successive five-year period showed 
a diminishing number of divorces, with 29.1 per cent of the 
divorced couples having been married from five to nine years, 
16.6 per cent from ten to 14 years, 8.5 from 15 to 19 years, and 
only 10.1 per cent in all of the remaining years of family relation¬ 
ship.*® 

With the dubious exception of Bulgaria, the United States has 
the highest percentage of divorces within five years of marriage of 
any country in the world. Reasons advanced to explain this phe¬ 
nomenon are various, ranging from the character of the divorce 
laws to the childless character of many American marriages in the 
early years.*® The most fruitful explanation of the fact that 35.7 
per cent of all divorces occur within the first five years of marriage 
would seem to be the romanticism that colors our attitude toward 
marriage and divorce. Many couples experience a decrease in 
romantic fervor after the first few years of marriage, which is often 
translated into divorce action. Those who set great store by ro¬ 
mantic love discover their predicament during the early years of 
marriage. Countries like Belgium, France, and Portugal, in which 
the influence of romantic love upon marriage is negligible, have 
not only a much lower divorce rate than the United States but 
also a much smaller proportion during the first five years of mar¬ 
riage. These same countries have a considerably larger proportion 
of divorces during the fifteenth to nineteenth years of marriage 
than we do.®° This tendency suggests deep-seated temperamental 
and other personal difficulties as more important to the eventual 
disruption of the family in these countries than the cultural factor 

of frustrated romantic love. 


47 Monahan, Thomas P., “The Changing Probability of Divorce," American 
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Adjustment to Divorce.®^ A crisis represents “a stage in any 
given interactional process where the person or group concerned 
is involved in a problem situation which has proved insoluble by 
whatever habits, customs, or routine practices have been depended 
upon, and where attention is suddenly focused upon the crossroads 
or the impasse.” ®2 Divorce creates a situation for the participants 
which is perhaps unique in the number and complexity of the ad¬ 
justments that must subsequently be made. Death is also a crisis, 
but there are certain cultural provisions for it as an accepted part 
of the social process. In addition to the adjustments arising from 
the physical break in the family relationship, divorce involves 
adjustments necessitated by the adverse definition placed upon it. 
Divorced men or women in the era after World War II are no 


longer viewed with the suspicion and disapproval formerly accorded 
them, but the pattern of their lives has still not been socially de¬ 
fined and sanctioned as have those of the widows and widowers. 


We may indicate briefly some of the principal forms of adjustment 

necessitated by the crisis of divorce. ^ 

(1) Emotional Adjustments. The divorced person is often in a 
highly emotional state, brought about partly by the process of alien¬ 
ation and conflict that preceded and accompanied the divorce ,and 
partly by the ambiguous social situation in which he now finds 
himself. Many of the immediate emotional reactions are similar 
to those of death and bereavement. Thus the divorced person may 
successively experience refusal or rejection of the fact of divorce, 
an unusual calm, wild manifestations of giief, nervous shock, self- 


pity or self-justification, and all of the other complex emotional 
phases connected with a drastic break in the most intimate of 
human relationships.®® With the stress placed in our culture upon 
emotional relationships, their dissolution is a distressing experience 
and one that is probably not felt so acutely in cultures based upon 


other forms of the family.®^ 


51 For the best available treatment of this subject, cf. Waller Willard, The 
Old Love and the Nexo, op. cit.; cf. also Elliott, Mabel A., and Merrill, Francis 

F ni) rit Chapter 27, ‘‘After Divorce.” . 

■52 Eliot."ThoLs D., ‘‘Family Crises and Ways e*490^ n 

Reuben, and Becker, Howard (Editors), Marriage and the Family, page 490, n. 

53 tTio -^hotaf ^-Th^TeSed'Family.” Annah of the American 
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The emotional adjustments—or lack of them—to the divorced 
state often bring an apparently drastic change in personality, 
especially when the wife was dominated by the husband or vice 
versa. When this sense of dependence is shattered, the dependent 
one (who often did not desire the divorce in the first place) is com¬ 
pletely lost and may engage in conduct even more frowned upon 
than divorce itself. Such persons may become in effect lost souls, 
drifting emotionally from one relationship to another, alternating 
in blaming first themselves and then the former spouse, and 
generally exhibiting signs of acute personal disorganization. The 
behavior of the divorced person, following the investigations of 
T. D. Eliot, suggests a variety of emotional maladjustments: “sup¬ 


pressions, repression, regressions, ambivalent motivations, blockages, 
cleavage between lust and love, loss of self-confidence and ambition, 
doubts, indecision, nightmares, morbidly transferred attachments 
and aversions—all these and more.” 

(2) Sexual Adjustments. Closely allied to the emotional redefini¬ 
tion of the individual’s role after divoice is the adjustment to the 
abrupt interruption of the sex relationship. This relationship in¬ 
volves far more than sexual intercourse and its related manifesta¬ 
tions. Adjustments in this general field involve all the personal 
intimacies included’ in the affectional function of the family, in 
which sex per se is by no means all-important. The person sud¬ 
denly cut off from these contacts under conditions involving a cer¬ 
tain'amount of emotional strain may find his subsequent readjust¬ 
ment extremely difficult. The sex relationship, broadly defined, 
plays such a fundamental part in marriage under the romantic 
complex that deprivation of it involves an acute psychological 
crisis. 

On the narrower level of sex relations, divorce presents the person 
of either sex with certain fundamental decisions. The answers 
that he or she makes to these questions, whether consciously or un¬ 
consciously, will determine the nature of the adjustment. The 

\ 

individual may practice rigid celibacy. He or she may become so 
immersed in work, play, or some new love object that the transition 
is comparatively simple. Sexual experimentation may be attempted 
in varying degrees, with the possibility of acute personal disorgan¬ 
ization weighing heavily against the divorced woman because of the 


55 Eliot, Thomas D., “Family Crises and Ways of Meeting Them,” op. cit., page 
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still prevailing double standard of morality. In certain instances, 
sex desire may be “stripped to its essentials, robbed of all glamour 
and romance, and perhaps purposefully cheapened and degraded 
. . . made carnal and animalistic.” Venereal infection, ille¬ 
gitimate pregnancy, and moral degradation may be the end result 
of this experimentation in sexual freedom. 

(3) Social Adjustments. Divorce introduces a variety of com¬ 
plexities into the social relationships of the participants, who are 
suddenly called upon to assume roles very different from those of 
their married life. Much of their social life during their married 
years involved other couples of similar age, occupation, and interest. 
After the divorce, at least one of the couple must perforce seek new 
friends and social relationships, since, except in the most sophisti¬ 
cated circles, the presence of former husbands and wives in the same 
group creates mutual embarrassment. Furthermore, since friends 
tend to take sides in such affairs, the role of the one adjudged to be 
guilty of transgression or unsporting conduct is often made difficult 
by the partisans of the “innocent” party.®^ The former husband or 
wife must often choose deliberately which friends he is going to re¬ 
tain and which groups he will continue to frequent. This choice 
is sometimes made for him by his virtual ostracism by mutual 
friends who consider that he has injured his'former wife by his 

actions prior to, during, or after the divorce. 

The social adjustments following divorce are subject to infinite 

gradations, from the instances in which former husbands and wives 
maintain many of their former social relationships to those in which 
one party cuts himself off completely from his former life, sometimes 
to the point of leaving the community. Even in adult life, the ro e 
of the individual in the primary groups of friends, relatives, and 
families is an important determinant of his personality. When 
this pattern is interrupted by divorce, the personality often sui¬ 
ters The divorced person becomes unsure of himself and is 
place in society, since he has just been called upon to change o d 
friends and accustomed social relations. Many are una 
muster the necessary psychic energy to make this adjustment. 
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(4) Economic Adjustments. Men and women are both faced 
with the prosaic but fundamental question of economic support 
following their divorce. The case of the sexes differs considerably, 
since the earning capacity of the husband normally continues 
(although subject to curtailment) whereas the economic status of 
the wife undergoes a considerable change. The husband may 
suffer a diminution or interruption of his income through the cir¬ 
cumstances attending the divorce, especially if he is a professional 
man whose practice is dependent upon the good will of a relatively 
small number of persons. If he is unofficially judged to be guilty 
of moral turpitude or untoward abuse of his wife, his divorce may 
leave his practice menaced or ruined and his income seriously 
curtailed. In extreme cases, he may even lose his position entirely, 
a fate which has overtaken many teachers and clergymen living in 
conservative communities. With these exceptions, however, the 
divorced man may continue at his business, clerical, or unskilled 
occupation with little or no interruption in his income because 
of his divorce. 

The wife is faced with several alternatives, once the economic 
security of marriage is abruptly removed. She may go to work, re¬ 
turn to her parental home, se^k public or private relief, enter into 
an irregular sex relation, or receive alimony for all or part of her 
expenses. These options are obviously not equally inviting and the 
choice usually becomes one of securing alimony or employment. 
Since only a minority of divorced women receive alimony, the 
majority support themselves in whole or part after their family 
relationship has been severed. The most recent data on the relative 
proportion of married, widowed, and divorced women gainfully 
employed were obtained during World War II, when the percentage 
of women in the labor force was usually high. In 1944, more than 
32 per cent of all widowed and divorced women were gainfully 
employed, as compared to 19 per cent of all married women with 
husbands present in the household.®® 

The burden of support upon widowed and divorced women was 
also considerably higher than that for married women gainfully 
employed. Some 34 per cent of the widowed and divorced women 
workers living in family groups in ten war-production areas were 

Pidgeon, Mary E,, Changes in Women's Employment During the War, 
United States Women's Bureau, Special Bulletin ^20, Washington, 1944, page 28. 
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the sole support of these groups, as compared to 12 per cent of the 
single and married women living in family groups.*'' Since the 
modal age of divorce is three to four years after marriage, a large 
percentage of divorced women are young and capable of self-support, 
particularly those who worked prior to their marriage. To the 
majority of divorced women, therefore, this crisis is accompanied 
by a plunge into the labor market, rendered more or less abrupt by 
their earlier employment or lack thereof. 

The other major economic alternative of the divorced woman is 
alimony.*! Data for the states of Florida, Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and Wisconsin in 1939 indicate that alimony was 
awarded to 32.8 per cent of the women and not awarded to 67.2 pec 
cent in cases where the wife was granted the decree. In cases where 
the husband was granted the decree, the latter was awarded alimony 
in 18.2 per cent of the cases and not in 81.8 per cent. The number 
of cases in which the decree was awarded to the wife was almost three 
times that of the opposite situation, with 8,606 decrees granted the 
husband and 25,778 the wife.®^ 

Alimony implies a minimum of financial competence on the part 
of the husband, a prerequisite that is seldom realized in middle- and 
lower-class families. Alimony is sought by the wife in an indeter¬ 
minate number of cases as a penalty against the husband rather than 
because of her own dire need or that of the children. In the 
majority of divorces, however, a certain chivalry is apparently 
practiced by the wife who does not apply for alimony, either because 
she knows the husband cannot afford it or because she wishes to be 
absolutely free of him and completely self-supporting. When 
children are involved, there is greater tendency to apply for alimony 
or at least for th^r maintenance. On the whole, alimony is a solu¬ 
tion to the economic difficulties of divorced women in less than one 
third of the cases. The majority wish to stand on their own finan¬ 
cial feet.®* 


60 ‘‘EfIects of War Casualties on Economic Responsibilities o£ Women,” 
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(5) Adjustment by Remarriage. The most popular adjustment 
to divorce is remarriage. By this step, many of the emotional, sex¬ 
ual, social, and economic problems of the divorced person are elimi¬ 
nated, or at least alleviated. Just as divorce is becoming an increas¬ 
ingly popular solution for the problems of marriage, so remarriage 
becomes the solution for the problems of divorce. Under the ideo¬ 
logical impetus of romantic love, men and women conclude that 
they are no longer in love with their spouses and that it is their 
romantic duty to divorce them. This step is often anticipated by 
falling in love with someone else, to whom the divorced person is 
promptly remarried. Individuals whose marriage is disrupted by 
divorce may soon find solace in another relationship. Those who 
view with gloomy alarm the increase in divorce as evidence of the 
disappearance of marriage and the family should realize that the 
majority of divorced men and women are merely exchanging one 
mate for another, with their faith in the family substantially un¬ 
impaired. If all divorced persons remained so for the rest of their 
lives, then we might look to our family laurels, but this is decidedly 
not the case. 

Precise information is lacking on the number and proportion of 
persons who make an adjustment to divorce through remarriage. 
Earlier estimates varied from 80 per cent of all divorces leading to 
subsequent remarriage to considerably less than 50 per cent,®® 
with the probable figure somewhere between the two but greater 
than one half.®® Other evidence suggests that the percentage of 
divorced persons remarrying is higher today than it was ten or 
twenty years ago, because of the recent increase in the rate of 
divorce and the greater tendency of young people to remarry. Ap¬ 
proximately one out of every eight brides or grooms in any one 
year is marrying for at least the second time and “age for age, the 
rates of marriage for th& widowed and divorced are much higher 
than the rates for the single.” ®^ Among young women in the 20-24 
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year group and young men in the 20-29 year group, approxi¬ 
mately 50 per cent of those previously married do so again every year. 
During the next five years of life for each sex group, another one 
third remarry. “Evidently,” suggests the Metropolitan Life Insur¬ 
ance Company, “many of those who marry at the younger ages and 
find their first marriage disrupted, lose little time in establishing 
new marital ties; in fact, the figures lead one to suspect that a 
considerable proportion of the divorced among these young people 
may have had plans for remarriage before they broke their earlier 
partnership.” 

The comparative “success” or “happiness” of second marriages is 
something we know very little about. There is a priori evidence 
that second marriages might be either unusually unhappy or unusu-, 
ally happy. Persons who failed in their first marriage might have 
certain temperamental or other difficulties that would render any 
subsequent adjustment equally difficult. Men and women who 
have once experienced marriage may conceivably learn something 
in the process and hence make a more satisfactory adjustment the 
second time. Age and experience may or may not bring maturity 
of judgment, but in any event the person is older when he marries 
for the second time and presumably has established certain more 
mature criteria. Men and women ordinarily might not‘marry the 
same type of person at 30 as at 20, and the older choice might 
conceivably be more satisfactory. Furthermore, the first marriage 
is often veiled in the mists of romantic love, which may obscure 


many aspects of incompatibility and basic disparity of values. The 
divorced person may be looking for traits other than the superficial 
considerations of romantic attraction. One estimate among remar¬ 
ried divorcees is that approximately two thirds were “happy” in 
their new marriage, a percentage that compares favorably with the 
same author’s estimate of successful marriages in the general popula- 

tion.®® 

The young divorced woman of 30 has 94 chances in 100 of 
eventual remarriage, whereas a widow of the same age has 60 and 
a spinster of 30 only 48 in 100 chances of marriage. The divorced 
man of 30 has 96 in 100 chances of remarriage, the widower 92. 
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and the bachelor only 67 in 100 chances of marriage. Even in the 
later ages, the chances of remarriage for the divorced of both sexes 
are considerably greater than those of the bachelor or spinster of 
the same age, with the same chances among the divorced of 45 
as the single person of 30. Earlier experience of marriage ap¬ 
parently does not discourage the participant from trying again; 
indeed, the person who has tasted of the joys of matrimony has a 
greater inclination for marriage and a greater possibility of at¬ 
taining it again than the spinster or bachelor who has remained 


aloof. 

The chances of remarriage after 30 are considerably higher for 
the man than for the woman. Men have become accustomed to a 
homemaker and an affectionate companion, who will provide the 
intimate relationships so eagerly sought in marriage. The incentive 
to remarry may therefore be very great among the divorced men 
in the older age groups, and the traditional masculine prerogative 
of choice makes such a course possible. Divorced women over 30 
may be equally eager for remarriage, but the opportunity may not 
be presented. Potential suitors may be deterred by the presence 
of dependent children as well as the fact that men usually marry 
women younger than themselves. The preponderance of women 
over men in the upper age brackets also operates against the pos¬ 
sible remarriage of women after a divorce relatively late in life.'^® 

This adjustment to divorce finally involves the choice of mate. 
A partial answer to the nature of this choice is given from data, on 
marriages in New York state, exclusive of New York city, for the 
period 1932-1934. Some tentative relationships are as follows. 
Divorced men tend more strongly to marry spinsters than divorced 
wofnen to marry bachelop. Divorced persons, more often than 
widows or widowers, tend to marry one who has not been previously 
married. Divorced men are more likely to marry a divorced woman 
than a widow, whereas divorced women tend to marry widowers 
rather than divorced men. Summarized, this means that ‘‘of all 
the divorced males who remarried, ... 22 per cent chose divorcees 
and 13.4 per cent chose widows. Divorced women, on the contrary, 
chose divorced men in 18.4 per cent of the cases, and widowers in 
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19.5 per cent.”” The element of free choice does not have full 
sway in these data, since the average age of the divorced is some¬ 
what greater than the single, although not as high as the widowed. 
A divorced person wishing to marry a mate of his or her own age 
has a substantially smaller proportion of spinsters and bachelors 
and a greater proportion of divorced and widowed persons from 
whom to choose than the person marrying for the first time. 

Children of Divorce. Every year, between 150,000 and 200,000 
children under 18 are afEected by divorce. In 1940, there were 
approximately 1,533,000 children under 18 whose parents had at 
one time been divorced. This is a large number to undergo the 
adjustments attendant upon divorce, but it is not so large as to be 
catastrophic. The estimate of children involved in divorces filed 
in the year 1940 represents approximately 0.41 per cent of the chil¬ 
dren under 18 in the United States, whereas the total number of 
children of divorced parents at that time was 3.6 per cent of all 
young people of that age group.’^^ The reason for the relatively 
small number of children involved is the childlessness of two thirds 
of all marriages ending in divorce. The majority of the remaining 
one third have but one child. “The conclusion therefore seems 
justified,” suggests Davis, “that much of the public alarm over the 
rising divorce rate, made in the name of the p>oor children, is 
e.xaggerated.’^® 

Information on the children involved in divorce after 1940 is 
based upon prior estimates on the ratio of children to divorces. 
The increase in divorces during World War II and the immediate 
postwar years suggests that a larger number of children have been 
involved and will continue to be in the immediate future. Predic¬ 
tions for the year 1945 approximate 245,000 children under 18, knd 
for 1946 the figure is 307,000. The rise in the birth rate during 
the early war years meant that the number of children in divorce 
cases has also increased, even if the ratio of two thirds to one third 
has continued."* If the disorganization of wartime marriages should 
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temporarily involve a larger proportion of families with young 
children, the number of children would naturally increase. The 
later postwar period will ultimately see a decline in the proportion 
of children to each divorce. The problem is still an important, 

although by no means an all-inclusive one. 

Children of divorced parents are a problem in our society because 
of the nature of the family system. The small, closely integrated 
family of western Europe and America—with one, two, or three 
children—embodies a high degree of emotional participation on 
the part of husband, wife, and children. We have seen some of 
the effects of this family pattern on the formation of personality, 
particularly with the young and immature child. The small kin¬ 
ship group envelops him in a cloud of affection. The ties of mar¬ 
riage between husband and wife and those of blood between par¬ 
ents and children combine to produce an intense emotional milieu. 
The child is devoted to his parents, who interpret the world to him 
from earliest infancy. This early emotional reliance upon them 
becomes a part of his personality. The dissolution of this pattern 
is often equally catastrophic to him, fpr he has lost something he 

can never recover.'^® 

In our naive ethnocentrism, we tend to think that such a disor¬ 
ganization of personality is inevitable in any disruption of the 
family, no matter what the cultural setting. Actually, however, 
this problem is unique in its intensity in the small, conjugal fam¬ 
ily of the Western world. Such widely disparate peoples as the 
Samoans,^® the Ibo society of Southern Nigeria,and the Chinese 
suffer no such acute distress following divorce. The children le- 
main with the consanguine unit of the mother’s or the father s 
family, as the case may be, and are spared much of the difficulty 
of adjusting to a new family environment. The central relation¬ 
ship in such families is based upon blood kinship, and the caie 
and rearing of the children does not depend upon the continuance 
of the husband-wife relationship. When father and mother are 
divorced in the United States, the family is by definition disrupted. 
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Among many other peoples, the large family continues irrespective 
of the relationship of one husband and wife. Under such condi¬ 
tions, the continuity of the child of divorced parents is scarcely in¬ 
terrupted, let alone disorganized. 

The opposite is often true in the United States. Children whose 
world is oriented about their immediate parents, with all the re¬ 
sultant emotional intensities, see that world collapse about their ears 
when their mother and father come to the parting of the ways. 
The declining importance of many erstwhile family functions em¬ 
phasizes the emotional and affectional, with the result that marital 
permanence is more difficult since it is based upon the more ephem¬ 
eral elements of love and affection. When and if the break comes, 

i 

the children are affected to an intensified degree, since they have 
been the recipients of the hopes, ambitions, and frustrations of the 
parents—in addition to the affection normally directed to them as 
children. Such an intense family relationship may result in the 
most ecstatic happiness for parents and children, but “if things 
go wrong they go very wrong” and the children are often the 

losers. 

Their loss takes the primary form of insecurity. A sense of emo¬ 
tional security, of belonging, of being loved intensely by someone, 
and of assurance that nothing can shake this love are some aspects 
of the security which the child in our culture expects and generally 
receives from his parents. This security comes to him because he 
is their child and not because he is stronger, wiser, or better than 
other children with whom he competes in the schoolroom and on 
the playing fields. He has learned to be sure of this appreciation, 
and when he is deprived of it by divorce he often suffers a severe 
sense of insecurity, as though the floor had suddenly been yanked 
from under him. As one psychiatrist explains it 
dren of divorced parents are insecure; whatever their appearance, 
you will find somewhere a panicky loss of morale, a figurative hang¬ 
ing of the head. As they grow older they may cover this with 
bitter driving punishment of others, or they may guard and possess 
wife and children with an ever-hungry zeal. Or they may encap¬ 
sulate all this part of life, defending it with a thick shell that defies 

memory or your intrusion 
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The majority of children are awarded to the mother by the court, 
on the assumption that she is better qualified to care for them 
than the father. In theory, the judge considers a variety of factors 
before awarding the custody of the child. Among these theoretical 
considerations are: “welfare of child; fitness of parents; preference 
of child; his age, health, and sex; residence, surroundings and oppor¬ 
tunities; desires of parents and agreements between them; character 
and reputation of parents as well as their financial condition, sin¬ 
cerity or fault; opportunity for visitations; results of private con¬ 
ferences with the judge; credibility of the witnesses; natural right 
of parents and any trial custody; possible use of adoption proceed¬ 
ings and potentiality of maintaining natural family relations; age 
of discretion and opportunities affecting the future life of said 
child.” In the face of such manifold considerations, the judge 
would have to be Solomon himself to decide correctly concerning 
the custody of the child. Particularly if the child is of tender years, 
the presumption is ordinarily followed that the mother is the most 

suitable guardian. 

Many emotional difficulties begin at this point. The child may 
be permanently awarded to the mother, but with the possibility 
of spending a certain part of every year with the father. Each 
parent then attempts to influence the child’s sympathy. The psy-. 
chological complexities of such a relationship are too subtle to 
concern us here, but the hatreds and jealousies engendered are 
highly disconcerting to the child who is continually torn between 
two loyalties. In the. normal family, his attitudes toward both his 
parents—on the conscious level at least—ordinarily take the form 
of love, affection, and a yearning for security. When these emo¬ 
tions are frustrated or misdirected by divorce, the result may be 
inordinate affection for one parent and an equally bitter hatred for 
the other. Whatever the specific result of divorce situations in¬ 
volving parents competing for the affection and loyalty of their 
children, the effect upon the latter is often one of trauma and shock. 
Such children may have their conceptions of family life so distorted 
that they are unable to adjust themselves adequately when the time 
comes for them to marry.®^ In our society, the position of the 


81 Weinman, Carl A., “The Trial Judge Awards Custody,” Law and Contem¬ 
porary Problems, pages 734-735 (Summer, 1944). 

82 Burgess, Ernest W., and Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr., Predicting Success or 
Failure in Marriage, page 103. New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1939. 
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divorced child is abnormal. Under such conditions, the 
of evolving a normal personality is great.^^ 
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The Reorganization of the Family 


The Meaning of Family Reorganization. The preceding dis¬ 
cussion of personal and social conflicts in the family with their 
overt manifestations in the rising trends of desertion and divorce 
has focused attention on the increasing instability of marital and 
family relationships. This growing instability can be fully under¬ 
stood only in terms of the entire pattern of American society. Con¬ 
temporary society changes in a generation more than a previously 
“sacred” society changed in centuries. Whether in cpnnection with 
form and structure, composition or functions, the contemporary 
family bears but little resemblance to the families of our grand¬ 
parents. This change is merely one aspect of a similar dynamism 

discernible in the entire culture pattern. 

The family of a hundred years ago had its relative stability guar¬ 
anteed by its performance of a number of fundamental functions. 
Where the husband, wife, and children were indispensable cowork¬ 
ers in an important economic enterprise, it was inevitable that the 
centripetal forces of family life should prevail. The fact that only 
the family could satisfy the recreational, protective, and, in part, 
the religious and educational needs of its members was a powerful 
contributing force to marital and family integration. When these 
traditional family services come to be taken over by x)ther social 
institutions, it is only reasonable to expect that major expressions 
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of disorganization will ensue. • u » ' 

The family of a hundred years ago was not necessarily the nor¬ 
mal” family, performing the services that a family at any ume ^ 
“ought” to perform. That family was the norm for the kind of 
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society in which it had its existence. But when a new kind of 
society emerges, however rapid the process, a new norm of the 
family must emerge with it. Contemporary society is thus slowly 
working out a new definition of what the family should be. In 
the process of thus redefining the position of the family in terms 
of the contemporary pattern, it is becoming clear that the solution 
of present difficulties lies not in a pious hope for a return of the 
normal family of a century ago, but rather a concentration of at¬ 
tention on strengthening those functions which the family still 
performs and which cannot be adequately met by any other insti- 

tution. . 

The contemporary family is the primary agency for meeting tne 

needs for conjugal affection in its broadest sense and for the initial 
socialization of the child, after he has been born within the socially 
prescribed confines of the group. Whatever may be its secondary 
or subsidiary services, these are so important that they dwarf all 
others. As a complex industrial and technological society becomes 
more intricate and impersonal, the need for a primary group rela¬ 
tionship that is intimate and personal becomes greater. In order 
to live at all, the individual human being must satisfy his basic 
needs for recognition, intimate response, and security both of a 
physical and of an emotional nature. It makes little difference by 
what names these universal needs are called. Furthermore, as 
knowledge has accumulated concerning the nature of the cultural 
heritage and its transmission from generation to generation, the 
role of the family as the initial agent in such transmission takes 
on added significance. Increased knowledge of what constitutes a 
human personality and how that personality is fashioned has like¬ 
wise given to the family an importance far transcending any other 
social institution. In spite of utopian proposals to put the individ¬ 
ual infant in the hands of scientifically trained teachers, society has 
failed thus far to find a suitable substitute for the kind of love and 
affection which a family can provide in the most formative peiiod 

of life. 

There were over half a million divorces in the United States in 
1945, compared with approximately 1,600,000 marriages started in 
that year.^ Taken by themselves and in the abstract, these two 

1 Federal Security Agency, Marriage and Divorce in the United States, 1937 to 
1945, Vital Statistics-Special Reports, Volume 23, Number 9 (September 10, 1946), 
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hgures might be interpreted as indicating that we are approaching 
the time when the family will be so unstable as to warrant its ulti¬ 
mate disappearance. The future of the family and its vitality as 
part of the institutional framework will be discussed in the follow¬ 
ing chapter. When Edward Westermarck faced this question, how¬ 
ever, he came to the conclusion that in no foreseeable future will 
society be able to dispense with the family. “So far as I can see,” 
he says, “there is every reason to believe that the unity of sensual 
and spiritual elements in sexual love, leading to a more or less 
durable community of life in a common home, (and the desire for 
and love of offspring, are factors which will remain lasting obstacles 
to the extinction of marriage and the collapse of the family, be¬ 
cause they are too deeply rooted in human nature to fade away, 
and can find adequate satisfaction only in some form of marriage 
and the family founded upon it.” ^ 

Westermarck is on firm ground. The response of contemporary 
society to the growing instability of the family has been a phe¬ 
nomenal growth of agencies, piograms, and proposals aimed at 
arresting this trend. This attack has not been wholly in terms of 
the old-fashioned platitudes on “the sanctity of the home.” Rather 
do these efforts endeavor to bring to bear upon the family the 
results of tested scientific knowledge. They do not aim at restoring 
a kind of family which fitted nicely into a previous cultural setting. 
On the contrary, contemporary programs of reorganization begin 
with the new definition of the family in terms of the functions 
which it can perform better than any other institution and con¬ 
centrate their attention on practical programs by which such 
functions can be strengthened. The number of such agencies, pro¬ 
grams and proposals has become legion, especially in the past two 
decades. No attempt will be made here to compass the entire 

Instead, selected examples drawn from a variety of fields 

xamples that are typical of the different modes of 


group, 
will be utilized 


On the col- 


approach to the problem of family reorganization. 

Higher Education for Marriage and Family Life 
lege and university level, much has been done in recent years y 
way of introducing courses with a functional approach to contem¬ 
porary marriage and family life. A formal 


2 Westermarck, Edward, The Future of Marriage in 
page 170. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
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ily”' has long been among college offerings, but the former emphasis 
was on the, family as a social institution, the primitive family, the 
history of the family, family dependency, and allied subjects. An 
analysis was made some years ago of the change in emphasis in 
college textbook materials, in topics covered by college courses, and 
in scientific articles published in social science periodicals.® In 
comparing the content of textbooks published prior to 1914 with 
those published in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s, there was noted 
a marked decrease in discussions of primitive family life and the 
history of the family and a marked increase in such subjects as 
dependency, economic aspects, parent-child relationships, and the 
social psychology of the family. A similar trend was observable in 
the scientific articles away from the primitive and historical family ^ 
and toward the socio-psychological discussion of family relationships. 

In the analysis of the courses offered by 41 colleges about 1930, there 
' was discernible a lag between the content of such courses and the 
trends evidenced in textbooks and scientific articles. “Judging from 
catalogue descriptions,” concluded the Harts, “the attention given 
to the primitive family was at least three times as great in the 
courses as in the post-war textbooks, and the attention given to 
the ancient and medieval history of the family in the coui ses 
was at least twice as great as in the texts. . . . The outstanding 
deficiencies in the courses were in their relative neglect of research 

and of personal relations in the family.” ^ 

The chailges since the Harts made this analysis have been great. 
Much credit should be given to the late Professor Ernest R. Groves 
of the University o^ North Carolina for the impetus he supplied 
to this change and for his activity in promoting interest in mairiagc 
and the family. Beginning in 1927, he instituted a course on prepa¬ 
ration for marriage which has since become an outstanding cur¬ 
ricular offering. Coming at the request of a group of men students, 
the course was new in respect to both objective and educational 
material. This course had other revolutionary educational implica¬ 
tions, for it meant “breaking through academic tradition at a point 
where it was enforced by an ancient and strongly supported social 
taboo, the last obstruction separating the college program from a 


3 Hart, Hornell and Ella B., Personality and the Family, pages v-viii. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1935. 

^ Ibid., page vii. 
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complete contact with the life-career needs of the students.” ® The 
male students at North Carolina wanted information and counsel 
in the following general fields: “Courtship, Choice of a Mate, En¬ 
gagement, Finances, Marital Adjustment, Domestic Adjustment, 
meaning problems of relationship outside the realm of sex, Con¬ 
ception and Pregnancy, Birth Control, and Divorce.” ® Other 
topics were added to the course on the basis of further experience, 
but these formed the core of instruction. 

The question immediately arose as to how any individual in¬ 
structor, no matter how omniscient, could possess the technical and 
scientific information necessary to deal intelligently with the mate¬ 
rial in the various fields touched upon in the complete study of 
the family. Professor Groves answered this question in two ways. 
First, he pointed out that college men and women do not wish to 
learn about such things as pregnancy in the same way the pre¬ 
medical student does; they are interested in the problem of preg¬ 
nancy as it will be encountered in their own marital experience. 
Second, he enlisted the active support of specialists in various fields 
who could answer the technical questions that inevitably arose 
and could thereby remove the course completely from any accusa¬ 
tion of intellectual dilettantism. Specialists were enlisted in such 
diverse fields as clinic service, psychiatry, child guidance, biology, 
population, law, birth control, medicine, obstetrics, gynecology, 
urology, household economics, social statistics, consultation, reli¬ 
gion, sex education, women’s interests, heterosexual problems, col¬ 
lege administration, social psychology, neurology, home economics, 
and parent education.'^ “Human marriage,” he points out in this 
connection, “is a very complex experience and the course tries to 
do justice to this fact.” « The imposing list of specialists collaborat¬ 
ing in this initial venture is a witness to this complexity. The sub¬ 
sequent work of Professor Groves in this field never lost sight of this 

salutary fact.® 


9 Groves. Ernest R., "Teaching Marriage at the University of North Carolina.” 
locial forces, 16:87-96, page 88 (October. 1937). 

6 Ibid., page 89. 

7 Ibid., pages 91-92. 
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The experience at North Carolina in 1927 has been duplicated, 
with variations, at many other colleges and universities during the 
succeeding 20 yearsd® At a number of institutions, students have 
petitioned the administrative officials for courses and lectures on 
marriage and the family even though no academic credit was given 
therefor. Certain administrative and pedagogical difficulties aiose 
as a result of the demand for instruction in this initially amorphous 
field. Considerable difference of opinion was inevitable as to the 
objectives of such a course or courses. Was the instruction to be 
purely "cultural” in purpose, providing the student with various 
interesting and more or less pertinent pieces of information on the 
family and marriage? Was it, on the other hand, to be “practical” 
in aim and oriented about the scientific (or at least the intelligent) 
direction Of the individual in his or her future marital and family 
relations? To what extent should the work have a “professional” 
objective, that is, provide necessary background instruction for 
prospective physicians, clergymen, social workers, and others who 
would some day deal professionally with many of these problems? 
Finally, there was the “sociological” objective, closely related to 
the “cultural,” with perhaps more emphasis upon a scientific ap¬ 
proach to these manifold problems.^! Many of these questions have 
still not been satisfactorily answered, and a number of courses 
attempt with varying success to be all things to all men.^^ 

Other and more fundamental difficulties have arisen in connec¬ 
tion with the rapid proliferation of these courses on the college 
and university level. Some of these objections have been sum¬ 
marized by Lawrence K. Frank as follows: (1) Is there sufficient 
tested scientific knowledge available about marriage and family 
living to warrant a valid educational program? It must be granted 
that this is a felatively new field of research, and hence the amount 
.of tried knowledge leaves much to be desired. Studies such as those 
of Hamilton, Terman and associates, Burgess and Cottrell, and 
others represent the beginnings of such a body of knowledge. ^(2) 


10 For a representative pedagogical experience, c/. Morgan, William H., 
“Adventures With Undergraduates in their Education for Marriage, Social 

Forces, 21:82-86 (October, 1942). 

iiCuber, John F., “Some Pedagogical Difficulties Involved in the Teaching of 

a Course in the Family," Social Forces, 16:369-371 (March, 1938). 

12 For a list of the titles of marriage and family courses offered in 162 teachers 
colleges, cf. Landis, Judson T., “The Teaching of Family and Marriage Courses 
by Sociologists and Home Economists/' Social Forces, 24:336-339 (March, 1946). 
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Since every marriage is an untried situation, can anything of value 
be taught in advance or must the knowledge come as a result of 
actually living the experience? This question seems to imply that 
preparation for future family life can be accomplished as effectively 
by training in all human interrelationships rather than in a 
formally delineated course of instruction. (3) Since many of the 
difficulties associated with marriage grow out of social-economic 
conditions, should not the attack be made on these conditions 
rather than on marriage itself? (4) In marriage as in other human 
relationships one is dealing with personalities whose failures of 
adjustment may be traced to thwartings and frustrations in their 
own life histories. If this be true, then the solution would seem 
to lie in individual therapy rather than in a program of general 
education. 


f 


In spite of these valid objections, Frank still believes that educa¬ 
tion in family living has a definite value. Among the desirable 
fields for such education would be homemaking in its best sense, 
rather than mere housekeeping; discovering new values in family 
living; and the kind of sex education that will represent sex rela¬ 
tions meaningful to twentieth century concepts of the dignity of 
personality, both male and female. Another area in which educa¬ 
tion can be made fruitful is that of child-rearing and child-develop¬ 


ment. “Finally,” warns Frank, “it is appropriate to point out that 
in undertaking an educational program for marriage and family 
life, schools and colleges are embarking upon a new and unprece¬ 
dented task—the task of interrupting the continuity of those cul¬ 
tural traditions which are now being shown to be inimical to the 


aspirations and values of men and women, who are seeking in 
marriage and in family life to build human relationship less de¬ 
feating and destructive than those of their elders. . . . What we 
today are calling education for marriage and family life may, in 
the years to come, be recognized as the first steps toward a reorgan¬ 
ization of our culture, something of far greater significance than 
all the contemporary political movements, programs, and conflicts 


that now engross our attention.” 


13 Frank, Lawrence K.. “Opportunities in a Program of ^duration Jot 
M arriage and Family Life,” Mental Hygiene. 24:578-594 (October. 1940), pag 

593-594. 

14 Ibid., pages 593^. 
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Whatever the philosophical or practical objections, there has 
been a steady increase in recent years in instruction in marriage and 
family living at the college and university level. Complete in¬ 
formation on the total number of such courses offered in all the 
institutions of higher learning throughout the country is not avail¬ 
able. A survey was made of the 270 colleges and universities which 
are members of or on the approved list of the Association of Amer¬ 
ican Universities and hence presumably constitute a representative 
cross section of the higher learning in America. The catalogues of 
the institutions were studied, the majority of which were for the 
years 1942-1944. The study thus reflects the practice during 
World War II, which is not completely typical of the postwar period 
when many more such courses were added to accommodate the in¬ 
creased enrollments. Approximately 40 per cent of the institutions 
listed courses described as “practical marriage courses {i.e., ^ those 
planned primarily to discuss the problems of modern marriage as 
opposed to more general courses which deal with marriage his¬ 
torically or as a social institution”). Among the variety of insti¬ 
tutions offering such work, the very large (enrollment of 10,000 
or more), the publicly controlled, and the coeducational institu¬ 
tions were found to be the most frequent. On the other hand, 
the very small (enrollment of 600 or less), the private, the non- 
rhurch-affiliated. and the men’s colleges tended to have fewer such 


courses.^® 

Numbers of students taking these courses varied widely among 
institutions. In some cases, only .2 per cent of the enrollment of 
the given college took the proffered “practical marriage course, 
whereas in others as many as 40 per cent of the students were ex¬ 
posed to this instruction. The majority of such courses were of¬ 
fered in the Department of Sociology. Although this instruction 
has increased in recent years, only about 6 per cent of the total 
enrollment of the 270 institutions sampled took such a course at 
the time of the survey. With only six out of every 100 students 
in a given year taking such instruction in 1942—44, there was still 

considerable room for expansion.^® 

Secondary Education for Marriage and Family Life. The 


IB Thurman, Frances C*, “College Courses 
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movement for education for marriage and family living on the 
college and university level has been accompanied by a similar 
movement on the secondary school level. At first glance, such a , 
program sounds eminently sensible, since the majority of boys and 
girls marry within a few years of finishing high school and hence 
are never exposed to instruction on a higher level. If such in¬ 
struction is worth giving to the fraction of the population able to 
attend institutions of higher learning, it would seem equally im¬ 
portant to the millions who go no farther than high school. Mar¬ 
riage constitutes one of the few common experiences shared by the 
vast majority of men and women. It would seem logical, there¬ 
fore, that high school' and college graduates should share equally 
in instruction for this important role. 

In actual practice, however, certain difficulties immediately pre¬ 
sent themselves and interfere with the realization of such a seem¬ 
ingly vital educational program. An initial and often insur¬ 
mountable obstacle to such a program in the secondary schools is 
the misunderstanding of its nature by those in positions of educa¬ 
tional authority. The first thought that often comes to the mind 
of the average member of a local school board is that such a course 
deals primarily with “sex instruction,” with all the controversial 
implications of that term. Another popular misconception is that 
such courses deal primarily with “home economics” and hence 
stress instruction in cooking and sewing. Any such conceptions of 
education for family living not only render their introduction more 
difficult but tend to obscure completely the significance of the 
family as a “unity of interacting personalities.” Education for 
living in this unity must include all the facets of personality de- 

velopmcnt and personality interaction. 

Furthermore, the pro'blems confronting the secondary schools and 
the age group therein appear to be of a different character from 
those of the college group. The Commission on Education for 
Family Life of the American Association of School Administrators 
is therefore on sound giound when it suggests that the solution ori 
the secondary school level lies not so much in introducing superficia 
courses on home and family life, but rather in rethinking school 
programs and activities in terms of the needs and aspirations of the 
home and family. Certain of the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission may be summarized as follows: 
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(1) Pediatricians and child guidance specialists should be used in 
the formulation of school programs. 

(2) Instruction in family living should be present in the'general con¬ 
tent of the curriculum as well as in specific courses. Such in¬ 
struction should be adapted to the age-level interests of the child. 

(3) In teaching family life, whether the subject be finances, child 
care, or other topics, the materials should be drawn from gen¬ 
uine family experience rather than taught from an abstract, 
theoretical point of view. 

(4) In those courses having to do with specific family relationships, 
preparation for marriage should be stressed in terms of the age 
of the students. Sex education should be approached not in 
isolation but in relation to the family context. 

(5) The schools have a responsibility in providing special instruc¬ 
tion for adults who are at the beginning of their marriage and 
parenthood experiences. Such instruction should include not 
only the usual discussions of family relationships but also a 
knowledge of the resources of the community available for assist¬ 
ance in specific problems. 

(6) Instruction in family relationships should be included in pro¬ 
fessional education, so that future doctors, nurses, lawyers, clergy¬ 
men, and teachers will be better equipped to aid in the solution 
or prevention of domestic difficulties.^^ 

The problem of education for marriage and family life thus in¬ 
cludes not merely the introduction of formal courses into the school 
curriculum but also the realization that the totality of the school 
experience has a bearing on future living. In a day when voca¬ 
tional training is receiving such great emphasis, it is well to remem¬ 
ber that homemaking is our number one vocation, with more than 
30 million homemakers in the United States. For such specialized 
tasks of the homemaker as worker, buyer, business manager, nurse, 
teacher, neighborhood coordinator, and others, specific information 
is needed. This statement is applicable to the future father as well 
as thejnother. The school should be the primary agency for the 
dissemination of the knowledge required for the specific tasks qf 
the home. In addition, the school has a final responsibility for 


17 American Association of School Administrators, Commission on Education 
for Family Life, Education for Family Life, 1941, Washington, pages 162-163. 
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emphasizing those intangible values and personality developments 
essential for successful family living.^® 

Adult Education for Marriage and Family Life. After con¬ 
siderable experience in offering a formal course on Marriage, Pro¬ 
fessor Groves discovered an insistent and growing demand for the 
expansion of his work in the field of adult education. He soon 
found himself giving courses of lectures on an extracurricular basis 
to groups of young adults outside the university circles. Classes 
made up of young couples married only a short time were organ¬ 
ized as a result of a spontaneous desire to learn more about marital 
adjustments, parent-child relationships, and related topics. The 
experience at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, has become increas¬ 
ingly common throughout the country. The movement has not 
been organized and sponsored by any particular institution or 
agency. In reply to the increasing demand, such different organiza¬ 
tions as churches, Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s, parent-teachers’ asso¬ 
ciations, and other groups have organized and staffed evening 
classes for young people contemplating marriage or for young 
married couples. Where formal classes have not been organized, 
the same objectives have been sought in a series of lectures or 
forums on family living open to the general public. 

As experience of this kind accumulates, there will develop a body 
of knowledge centered about the major problems of actual family 
living, which should be of increasing value as preventive helps for 
others. In New York city, for example. Dr. Abraham Stone and 
his wife, the late Dr. Hannah Stone, were for many years in great 
demand for individual consultation and lectures on biological sex 
adjustments in marriage. They cooperated in classes organized by 
the Labor Temple and the Community Church. Out of these lec¬ 
tures and consultations they derived a fund of information on the 
specific questions that trouble people prior to and after marriage. 
These questions and answers were digested in a simple, straightfor¬ 
ward, common sense manual in which the best available scientific 
information was brought to bear on adjustments of this order.^® 
Additional approaches of this sort will do much to debunk the 


18 Williamson. Maude. “Homemaking. Our Number One 
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present flood of lurid literature aimed to appeal to the morbidly 
curious and will also advance a rational and scientific appreciation 


of the role of sex in human life. 

Much deserved publicity has surrounded the experiment in adult 
education carried on by the Summer Institute of Euthenics at 
Vassar College. Begun in 1926, it offered an integrated but flexible 
program of adult education to parents, teachers, pediatricians, pub¬ 
lic health nurses, and social workers. Material was drawn from 
sociology, psychology, nutrition, education, mental hygiene, and 
related fields.^o ^s a part of the program, there was provided a 
24-hour school for the children, 2 to 11 years of age, of the regis¬ 
trants. In class and conference work, the students were given 
practical guidance by the faculty and lecturers either in their profes¬ 
sional fields or with their personal problems in family life, home¬ 
making, and community participation. During the war, the name 
of the Institute was changed to the Vassar Institute for Family and 
Child Care Services in Wartime. The program was then oriented 
about the training of professional and volunteer workers in child 
care, which was so great a problem in the war years. In 1944, the 
Institute changed its name again to the Vassar Institute for Family 


and Community Living.^i 

The nation-wide opportunities for organized adult education in 
marriage and family living are boundless. The difficulties con¬ 
fronting such an organized program could certainly be no greater 
than those faced by industry in the war years in training new 
workers. In many communities, the public grade school or high 
school provided the natural setting for courses taught by members 
of the staffs of neighboring colleges and universities. With the 
wartime experience fresh in mind, it is conceivable that a public 
demand for education for marriage and family living can be met 
on a mass basis with the same facilities. In peacetime, the school 
buildings and equipment are utilized outside school hours for voca¬ 
tional education, special emphasis being given to the training for 
industry. The public school is also the natural center for adult 
education in family life. 


20 C/. Folsom, Joseph K. (Editor), Plan for Marriage, New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1938. 

21 See Bulletin of Vassar College, Catalogue Number 1944-45, Volume 34, 
Number 4, Poughkeepsie, New York, October, 1944, pages 203-204. 
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The first obstacle to be overcome is the persistent belief that when 
individuals have completed their high school education their school¬ 
ing is over .22 Although everyone was going to school during the 
war, the attitudes and habits of wartime did not carry over into 
peace years. Once the public attitude has changed and adult edu¬ 
cation becomes the accepted thing, then will it be possible to extend 
the evening school and give all adults the opportunity to take 
courses in family life. These will include not merely such prac¬ 
tical matters as cooking, sewing, management of the family finances, 
home manufacture and repairing, but also the less tangible but 
equally important subjects of parent-child relationships, personality 
adjustments, spiritual values, and similar topics. . 

Family Life Agencies. The growing instability of family life 
clearly makes imperative some appropriate action to meet the 
challenge. The university, college, secondary school, and adult 
education movement have all mobilized in this direction. Other 
agencies have done likewise. In some instances, this action has 
taken the form of a redefinition of function of old established or¬ 
ganizations. In others, it has led to the creation of % new kind of 
organization. An illustration of an organization whose function 
has been redefined is The Child Study Association of America, 
founded in 1888 for the purpose of aiding parents in applying 
tested knowledge to the rearing of children. ■ Though this original 
purpose is still maintained, the Association has included a variety 
of other educational activities in connection with family living, 
plus emphasis on the fields of marital and family counseling. An 
illustration of the creation of new agencies is the development of 
the American Institute of Family Relations in Los Angeles, which 

will be discussed below. 

Changing definitions of function also occurred in the past decade 
in connection with the social work agency. Social case work has 
come to be a recognized profession with exacting standards. 
Whether in the case study of the individual, the family, or the 
group, its theory and techniques have long received due recognition. 
In the administration of welfare, the idea that material assistance 
is all that is needed long ago went into the limbo of discarded ideas. 
In spite of this fact, however, the severe economic depression of the 

22 Madden, Regina, "Extend Our Evening Schools,” The Journal of Education, 
129:232-233 (October, 1946). 
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1930’s so overburdened the social work agencies that they found 
themselves dispensing whatever material relief their resources made 
available without being able adequately to relate such assistance to 
intelligent case work analysis and treatment of a total situation. 
Upon the entrance of state and federal agencies into the field of 
providing basic economic security, the private agencies were re¬ 
lieved of some of their impossible burden. With a lightened case 
load, these agencies could return to their real task of a more thor¬ 
ough analysis and accompanying treatment of an individual, fam¬ 
ily or group. One of these functions involves the reorganization 
of the individual families coming under their care. The social 
work agencies have thus returned in part to their initial role of 
helping to reorganize the family. 

To salvage a family situation which has advanced far along the 
way to ultimate disorganization is not an impossible task. It does 
require, however, patient and painstaking analysis. The diagnosis 
and treatment involved in such instances make the radio programs 
dedicated to the public solution of family problems a travesty on 
an intelligent approach to the Reorganization of a family. The 
work of Harriet R. Mowrer in the analysis and treatment of domes¬ 
tic discord cases coming to the Jewish Social Service Bureau of 
Chicago should serve as a needed corrective to any illusions that 
family problems can be resolved by resort to accepted moral plati- 
tudes.2® Her approach represents an analysis in each case of the 
following sets of factors: (1) the place of culture in personality dif¬ 
ferences; (2) the patterns of interaction; (3) the nature and direction 
of mental mechanisms; and (4) treatment or therapy. 

This approach combines knowledge derived from sociology, social 
psychology, and psychoanalysis in an effort to understand how the 
interaction pattern of two personalities with different life histories 
has led to family disorganization. These facts are found through 
the directed interview. The ultimate objective of the analysis is 
to discover the genesis and development of the attitudes so woven 
into the pattern of the personality that they are productive of dif¬ 
ficulties in marital and family adjustments. Once these primary 
attitudes are discovered, the treatment consists in getting the indi¬ 
viduals to become so aware of them that they will reinterpret their 


23 Mowrer, Harriet R., Personality Adjustment and Domestic Discord 
York; American Book Company, 1935. 
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experiences and redefine their life situations in accordance with 
these new understandings. This reorganization of the attitudes of 
two individuals is a slow process. The success of the treatment is 
to be judged, therefore, on the basis of whether or not “the trend 
is ... . conclusively toward continuing the relationship upon a 
mutually satisfactory basis.” 

In the majority of the 120 cases summarized by Mrs. Mowrer, it 
was possible to carry on intensive follow-up treatment. This in¬ 
volved frequent contacts over a period of at least two years and in 
some instances four years. Of those who were separated when first 
contact was made, the conclusion of the therapy resulted in 32 
cases of complete adjustment and 19 cases of partial adjustment. 
Of those who were living together at the time of the first contact, 
38 were classified as completely adjusted and 13 as partially ad¬ 
justed. In the eight cases terminating in divorce or continued 
separation, the couples were separated at the time of the first con¬ 
tact and there was no opportunity for intensive follow-up treat- 
ment.25 This essentially optimistic report of careful clinical diag¬ 
nosis and treatment suggests tha't it is possible for a pattern of 
domestic discord to be replaced gradually by one of accord. The 
optimism is tempered, however, by the fact that there are not suf¬ 
ficient social resources available for the treatment of the great 
numbers of incipient marital breakdowns now present in our so¬ 
ciety by methods that require individual therapy carried on for 
two to four years. Since the problems involved in human per¬ 
sonalities and their interactions are so difficult, there seems little 
likelihood that this lengthy period necessary for reorganization can 

be shortened. 

Mrs. Mowrer’s work is characteristic of that done by social agen¬ 
cies who do intensive family case work, however much the methods 
and techniques may vary from one agency to another. Moreover, 
her report was concerned only with cases of actual domestic discord 
of different degrees of intensity. An example of a new type of 
agency which has been developing in response to a growing need 
is the American Institute of Family Relations in Los Angeles. This 
Institute was established in 1930 by Dr. Paul Popenoe a former 
professor at the University of Pittsburgh. It is staffed by a group 

*4 Mowrer, Harriet R., op. cit., page 270. 

26 Ibid., page 273. 
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of specialists in the fields of biology, psychology, psychiatry, and 
other disciplines. Some of the staff give full time to the work of 
the clinic, and others work on a part-time basis. The proximity 
of the University of Southern California and the University of 
California at Los Angeles has made possible a considerable measure 
of cooperation involving both students and faculty of these insti¬ 
tutions. I 

The work of the Institute may be divided into the following 
categories: (1) educational, (2) marital and domestic counseling in¬ 
cluding parent-child relationships, and (3) premarital service. The 
educational function includes lectures by Dr, Popenoe and other 
members of the staff and the conducting of forums in connection 
with colleges, junior colleges, and other institutions interested in 
family life. Scientific publications and popular literature digesting 
recent research conclusions are prepared and giyen wide distribu¬ 
tion. The offices are located in the downtown section of the city, 
and a lending library is maintained for the free use of the clients 
on recommendation of the staff. 

The domestic counseling is not unlike that previously discussed 
in connection with the Mowrer report. Consequently, attention 
may be focused here on the premarital service. In many respects 
this is one answer to the long-range problems presented by marriage 
and family life, since it is preventive in character instead of en¬ 
deavoring to reorganize a situation which has progressed far toward 
complete disorganization. Young people who are seriously con¬ 
templating marriage come to the Institute to inquire about the 
premarital service. The service is outlined to them, and the modest 
fee of $10 for the program is explained. If they voluntarily decide 
that this is what they have been seeking, the program is begun. 
Before anything else is done, a complete medical examination is 
given to both members of the couple. These examinations are 
dope by private medical clinics in the city, the girl going to the 
gynecological clinic and the boy to the urological clinic. Since the 
founding of the Institute, these two medical organizations have 
been thus cooperatively affiliated with it. 

Complete and detailed statements concerning these examinations 
are then submitted to the Institute. Any physiological or organic 
factor that might later cause personal difficulty or marital and 
domestic^ discord is discussed with the individual. The counselor 
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stresses the importance of removing any such possible source of 
future trouble. If the results of the physical examination are 
favorable, then the procedure, with individual variations, is as fol¬ 
lows. The individuals are asked to take several of the common tests 
dealing with personality inventory, emotional maturity, interests, 
and indices to personality. These tests are then scored and used 
in combination to provide some information as to the characteristics 
of the persons involved. There follows a series of conferences on 
the various phases of marital adjustment. In the case of sex ad¬ 
justment, a male member of the staff interviews the young man 
and a female member interviews the young woman. These steps 
are followed by an interview with the couple conducted by one of 
the most experienced members of the clinic. The following week, 
interviews are held on the economic aspects of marriage. Topics 
such as family income and expenditures, management of the family 
purse, budgeting, and related matters are discussed by the specialist 
in this field. The psychiatrist in turn meets with the couple to 
discuss personality adjustment, temperament, emotional maturity, 
and common problems of interpersonal interaction. Provisions 
are made for additional conferences on other subjects, depending on 
the results of those mentioned. 

The advantages of bringing together in a single clinic a group 
of specialists in various fields of marriage and family living are 
obvious. The individual counselors' have an opportunity to -pre¬ 
sent unusual case situations to the entire staff and thus profit from 
the combined knowledge of the group. In general, the emphasis 
in the Family Relations Institute is against giving direct advice, 
whether to those taking the premarital service or to those receiving 
family counseling. As a consequence of the complete medical ex¬ 
amination, the tests, and the interviews, the individuals concerned 
are presumably in a better position to see themselves and their 
future marriage more objectively than had been previously possible. 
The final decision as to when the marriage should take place, 
whether it might be wise to postpone it, or whether the idea should 
be given up completely must rest with the individuals themselves. 
The members of the staff consider they have done all that can 
honestly be accomplished if they have brought to bear on a given 

situation all the available understanding and knowledge. 

An experiment of this kind has never been adequately evaluated. 
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As a result of its extensive experience, the Institute would be in a 
favorable position for making a detailed study of the success or 
failure of the subsequent marriages of those who had taken their 
premarital service. One of the primary reasons such an investiga¬ 
tion has never been undertaken is the lack of adequate financial 
resources. The clinic is dependent on client’s fees, voluntary sup¬ 
port of philanthropically minded individuals, and the time contri¬ 
butions of specialists in various fields. The noncommercial na¬ 
ture of the undertaking precludes the expenditure of any substantial 
sum of money on any such extended research project. Testimonial 
evidence from couples who have married successfully and want to 
express their appreciation is encouraging to the members of the 
staff, but it is hardly an adequate check on the results. Even if a 
thorough follow-up study were made, it would be difficult to com¬ 
pare the results foqnd with a sampling of marital disorganization 
taken from the population as a whole, since the individuals con¬ 
stitute a selected group from the beginning. The voluntary seek¬ 
ing out of such an agency is in itself a reflection of a keen desire to 
make a success of the coming marital venture. 

Traditional Professional Guidance. As marital and family in¬ 
stability have increased, people have naturally also turned to the 
traditional professions for assistance. There are certain obvious 
limitations upon the ability of such professional people as lawyers, 
doctors, and church leaders to provide the necessary guidance. 
The lawyer’s first contact with the client is ordinarily not at the 
stage where the marital and family discord is in process of develop¬ 
ing but only when the relations have become critical. Further¬ 
more, the client is then operating under such a severe emotional 
strain that the lawyer has difficulty getting at the actual facts. 
Certain members of the legal profession have advocated a kind of 
domestic relations or family court whose chief business would be 
to effect reconciliation long before the couple had reached the 
divorce court. 

The difficulty with this movement has been that a domestic rela¬ 
tions court has come to be thought of as an agency whose niain 
function is handling problems involving illegitimacy, desertion, or 
divorce. At times, it has even been conceived of as an enlarged 
juvenile court in which the family situation of the delinquent is 
investigated. When it is considered as a family court and is pos- 
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sessed of an adequate staff of social workers, it can accomplish con¬ 
structive work in the areas of family adjustment. In Toledo, Ohio, 
there is a marriage counselor connected with the court of domestic 
relations. Domestic problems often come to this counselor on the 
initiative of the parties themselves without any court action pend¬ 
ing. Cases are referred to this agency also by lawyers and other 
departments of the court as well as by the judge.^® 

In New York city, such an independent tribunal has been estab¬ 
lished since 1933, when the New York State Legislature established 
the “ ‘Domestic Relations Court of the City of New York to succeed 
to the powers and jurisdiction of the Children’s Court and that part 
of the Magistrates Courts System of New York known as the Family 
Court.’ ” The basis of the jurisdiction of this Family Court is 

at present “nonsupport of dependents by legally responsible indi- 

« 

viduals,’’ which category excludes the majority of marital problems 
as defined by the sociologist. Some hope exists for an eventual 
broadening of the jurisdiction of this Family Court, however, as 
well as that of similar courts throughout the country. The court 
might thereby become “a real court of domestic relations embrac¬ 
ing all matters arising from familial relationship.’’ Such an ar¬ 
rangement would in turn provide “a social and legal instrument 
which would be equal to the fulfillment of the aims of the Domes¬ 
tic Relations Court which holds conservation of the family as the 
highest concept of service rendered by any Court.’’ 2® 

The law creating a domestic relations court may be drafted in 
such a manner as to pave the way for a true family court, but the 
ideal may never be realized in actual practice. Because of lack 
of appropriations, the case work load of the social work^s attached 
to the court may be so large as to preclude any possibility of the 
adequate treatment of individual cases. Operating under a new 
law passed by the California legislature providing for such a family 
court. Judge Ben Lindsey made such an experiment in Los Angeles. 
The theory was sound enough. The court was to be staffed not 
only with a judge but with such specialists as a psychologist or 


26 "The Lawyer in Marriage and Family Counseling. Morrtage 
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psychiatrist, a social worker, and others. The court was to be 
available to individuals experiencing difficulties in family rela¬ 
tionships which were not serious enough to call for the services of 
a lawyer and the divorce court. The task of the court was to be 
comparable to that of the social work agency described previously, 
namely, a thoroughgoing analysis with a view to reconstructing 
the family situation. In spite of much publicity attending the 
operation of the Lindsey court, it did not measure up to expecta¬ 
tions because of lack of sufficient appropriations, opposition from 
members of the legal profession, and other causes. 

In a former day, the family doctor was in a position to assist in 
domestic problems in addition to serving the health needs of the 
family. With increasing medical specialization and the consequent 
disappearance of the family physician, this function has appreciably 
declined. The unfortunate aspect of this trend is that it has 
occurred simultaneously with the emergence of psychosomatic 
medicine. Perhaps never before has the medical profession been 
so keenly aware of the relationship between psychological and 
emotional difficulties and somatic conditions. The doctor knows 
that adjustment problems in marriage, the family, and other life 
situations are causing or intensifying frustrations, tensions, and 
emotional strains that have a direct bearing on the organic condi¬ 
tions he is called upon to treat. Yet the demands of his own grow¬ 
ing specialty are so great that he must perforce turn these problems 

over to others. 

A somewhat different situation applies to the clergyman. Al¬ 
though no longer the only educated man in the community, he 
still enjoys a position of strategic importance in the eyes of mem¬ 
bers of his parish. The statements of priests, ministers, and rabbis 
bear abundant testimony that people with marital or family difficul¬ 
ties are increasingly seeking the help of church leaders. The con¬ 
tention has recently been made that theological schools should 
recognize this tendency and include in their curricula courses 
which would provide future religious leaders with the kinds of 
knowledge that have a bearing on family problems.^® Such know¬ 
ledge would not make the clergymen competent to handle all 
phases of family disorganization. It should lead, however, to an 


29 “Marriage Counseling and the Ministry 
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awareness of those resources of the community which exist to meet 
the specialized types of difficulties he will encounter. People who 
are having family problems and have some sympathy with the church 
often make their first contacts v/ith the religious leader. If the 
problem is primarily a religious, moral, or spiritual one, he can 
deal with it. On the other hand, he should also be equipped with 
sufficient knowledge of the etiology of such problems to perceive the 
kind of help which the individuals really require. Such know¬ 
ledge will enable him to put them in contact with the physician, the 
psychiatrist, the endocrinologist, the social worker, or other com¬ 
petent specialist. 

For members of his own parish, the church leader can perform a 
service in the role of initial family counselor. There also appears to 
be no good reason why he cannot provide many such aspects of 
premarital service as are furnished by the American Institute of 
Family Relations. Mention was made above of the New York 
Community Church where organized classes have been held for 
young people contemplating marriage. As in the field of family 
counseling, the church leader is in position to lecture and discuss 
with such groups the religious and spiritual aspects of marriage. 
For the subjects having to do with economic arrangements, sex, 
personality, and other adjustments, the services of trained individ¬ 
uals are required. 

Marriage and Family Counseling. There is thus nothing es¬ 
sentially new about counseling in the fields of marriage and family 
life. The doctor, the lawyer, the clergyman, the teacher, the nurse, 
and the social worker have all been engaged in varying degrees in 
assisting people to make the adjustments essential to family living. 
What is new is the emergence of a new profession, that of the mar¬ 
riage and family counselor, who will presumably be able to do a 
more thorough job than has been possible where counseling has 
been merely an adjunct to one of the older professions. Much 
successful assistance can be provided through counseling on a group 
basis, but the personal counseling both on a pre-marital and a 

marital level constitutes the chief aim of this task. 

At the annual meeting of the National Conference on Family 

Relations in 1944, considerable discussion was devoted to the qualifi¬ 
cations of the counselor and the professional training for marriage 
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and family counseling. The objectives set forth may be briefly 
summarized as follows; 

Qualifications. Only intellectually mature and emotionally 
stable individuals can make successful counselors. A natural apti¬ 
tude for such a profession combined with personal experience in 

marriage is an important asset. 

Training. This should be, in general, of a threefold nature. 

(1) It should make the counselor a specialist in marriage and 
family relationships. (2) It should give him a fund of information 
on matters concerned with' the practical aspects of family life. 
(3) It should make him appreciative of difficulties outside his 
specialty which call for other professional services. If the college 
and university are going to undertake the training of such individ¬ 
uals on an undergraduate and graduate level, a special kind of 
curriculum would have to be prepared which would cut across many 
existing departmental lines. Some training in the following fields 

would be necessary: 

1. Psychology. A study of the development of human personality, 
especially in the early, formative years is important, plus training 
in psycho-sexual interrelationships and acquaintance with a variety 
of psychological tests and their interpretation. 

2. Sociology. The sociologist could provide a knowledge of 
comparative cultures and the varied forms of marriage and the 
family; the significance of class and section in relation to behavior 
and attitudes; population trends; cultural differences, and varying 

religious definitions of marriage and the family. 

3. Biology. An elementary knowledge of the biological human 
organism, sex anatomy, the mechanisms of heredity, and related 

subjects would be necessary to the marriage counselor. 

4. Economics. As applied to family living, this would include 

such problems as credit, budgeting, buying, and household manage¬ 
ment. 

5. Law. The principles of domestic law should be understood, 
including concrete knowledge of marriage laws, divorce, annul¬ 
ment, court procedures, husband-wife legal rights and obligations, 
parent-child laws, property rights, and inheritance. 

6. Medicine. The counselor needs a sufficient working knowl¬ 
edge of medical science to be able to detect those conditions which 
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call for the attention of the specialist. This would include elemen¬ 
tary knowledge of embryology, endocrinology, obstetrics and gyne- 
cology, public health programs, and community health resources. 

7. Psychiatry. The counselor should have a sufficient under¬ 
standing of modern psychiatric theories to be able to recognize the 
possible basis of emotional difficulties, various types of neuroses and 
psychoses, and the genesis of nervous and mental disorders. 

8. Community Resources. Finally, information should be at 
his disposal concerning agencies in the community such as mental 
hygiene societies and clinics, child guidance centers, legal and 
medical services, psychiatric clinics, social agencies, and public 
health services. He should also understand the precise assistance 
which each of these can bring to a given situation.®® 

"The establishment of marriage counseling as a profession," 
suggests Groves in this connection, “depends upon the willingness 
of the specialist to recognize the wide extent of the marriage re¬ 
lationship and his readiness to profit from the causal understanding 
contributed by workers in other fields.” Since husband and wife 
participate in marriage and family living with all the facets of 
their personalities, the man who seeks to counsel them should have 
some information in all of these fields. "The program of training,” 
Groves continues, “therefore should recognize the most important 
fields of knowledge that explore the total personality of men and 
women. To accomplish this the instruction must draw upon all the 
sciences that contribute significant information concerning marriage 
and family experience, but the material presented should develop 
background rather than make the student feel expert in the various 
fields of knowledge.”®® As a final word. Groves suggests that 
each candidate should undergo an apprenticeship in counseling 
so that he or she may have some practical experience in an extremely 

complex field.®® 

When a specific need appears in a given culture, the response to 
the need often develops. The increasing instability of marital and 


so “Professional Education for Marriage and Family Counseling," Marriage 
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family life has led to the proliferation of formal courses in colleges 
and universities, followed by increasing demands for comparable 
educational activity on a secondary school level, as well as the 
growth of movements in adult education directed in these channels. 
Family life agencies have likewise arisen to meet the needs. Marital 
and family counseling, in a somewhat experimental fashion, has 
also been growing. The background of this counseling has been 
widely disparate. In some places it has developed as a branch of 
social service work. In other areas it has appeared in connection 
with maternal health organizations, such as the Maternal Health 
Association in Cleveland. In still other communities it has re¬ 
sulted from a joint enterprise such as the Council of Churches and 
the Family Consultation Service of Cincinnati. In a few instances 
the counseling “has been born within an educational institution 
and owes its being to the concern of educators with their graduates, 
as in the case of the Merrill-Palmer School of Detroit. In only a 
few instances has the consultation-center program developed out of 
the experiences of religious organizations and their endeavor to 
develop community programs, as in the case of the Community 
Church and the Free Synagogue of New York. In still fewer cases 
has the consultation center been established as an independent or¬ 
ganization, as in the case of the American Institute of Family Re¬ 
lations of Los Angeles, which began its work in 1930, and in the 
case of the Marriage Counsel of Philadelphia, which was founded 

in 1932.;’ 8^ 

Parallel with this development and again in response to a need 
there appeared in 1938 the National Conference on Family Rela¬ 
tions, coordinating the efforts of a variety of groups and professional 
interests centered around marriage and the family. This new pro¬ 
fessional. society publishes a magazine called Marriage and Family 
Living. The purpose of the Society is stated broadly as the advance¬ 
ment of the “cultural values that are now principally secured 
through family relations, for the advantage of the individual and 
the strength of the Nation.’’ The National Conference works 
in close cooperation with the various regional and state conferences 

Sf Goldstein, Sidney E., Marriage and Family Counseling, pages 391-392. New 

York: Mc-Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945. 

85 "Constitution and By-Laws of the National Conference on Family Rela¬ 
tions," Af^mage and Family Volume 7: page 46 (Spring, 1945). 
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which have grown rapidly in the past decade. Among the latter 
are: the Pacific Northwest Conference on Family Relations; the 
Southern California Conference; the Northern California Con¬ 
ference; the Chapel Hill, North Carolina, Conference on the Con¬ 
servation of Marriage and the Family; and various state confer¬ 
ences such as those of New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Iowa. 

Out of this activity has come a demand that marriage and family 
counseling be placed on a professional basis with the same high 
standards of educational proficiency as are demanded in professional 
schools and graduate faculties. The state and regional conferences 
and the National Conference on Family Relations are merely 
parts of a larger movement. If plans materialize, there will be held 
in Washington, D. C. in 1948 a National Conference on the Family. 
This will bring together representatives of all groups and agencies 
in the country interested in the conservation of the family and the 


preservation of family values. 

Praiseworthy as these efforts afe, the problems involved may be 
too large to be met adequately by private initiative or voluntary 
activity. In many other fields of social welfare, the larger society 
in the form of the government has had to supplement the work of 
voluntary groups. This kind of solution may also evolve in connec¬ 
tion with attempts to prevent marital and family instability. A 
possible form such action might take is outlined in a brief prepared 
for submission to the Governor of the state of New York by the 
New York State Conference on Marriage and the Family. The 
brief opens with a statement of the magnitude of the problems; their 
causes; the existing services of the home, the school, the church, and 
welfare agencies; and finally the services of the state. This state¬ 
ment is followed by the specific suggestion: “We recommend the 
establishment of a new Department of State Government to be 
known as the Department of Marriage and the Family or the Depar - 
ment of Domestic Relations. This Department of Government, we 

belkve, should be coordinate with the 

Department of Education, and the Department « Pubhc Wetoe 
and should be in charge of the ablest experts m the field of mar 
riage and family life that can be secured.” 


36 Goldstein, Sidney E., op. cit., page 436. 
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The immediate goals which such a department might seek to 
achieve would be: (1) Revision of the present marriage laws. (2) 
More effective ^administration of the laws. (3) Provision for courses 
in preparation for marriage. The content of such courses could 
be modeled on those now being offered by private and semipriyate 
agencies and educational institutions. Such courses might be given 
under the supervision of this Department at times convenient for 
the people and in every area of the city where they are needed. 
Furthermore, they might become a part of the adult education 
program now being fostered. (4) Supplementary to the counseling 
/ centers now being maintained by churches and private agencies, such 
services would be available on a wide scale to both the unmarried 
and the married. (5) Research in marriage and family living 
which such a department could foster. The possibilities in this 
field are especially stimulating, since much additional data on this 
central form of human relationship could be gained through the 
facilities of such an official agency. 

' The practical difficulties in the way of such a program are ex¬ 
tensive. Whatever these difficulties and risks may be, however, the 
benefits from a successful venture would be great. The report 
closes with the following statement: “The State does not hesitate 
to invest funds for research in other fields such as mineral resources, 
agriculture, and animal life as well as unemployment, crime and 
' disease. The State does not hesitate to maintain a program’ of 
conservation that includes fields and forests and natural parks. _ 
The State should not hesitate to invest funds in the study of mar¬ 
riage and the conservation of the family which is our basic social 
institution.” ” The logic of this position would appear unassail¬ 
able. The ultimate steps toward the implementation of this logic 

remain to be made. 
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The Future of the American Family 


The Family of the Future. In the concluding paragraph of his 
epic story of the American family, Calhoun sums up what he con¬ 
siders the most important contemporary trends in this institution. 
“The American family,” he says, “has been ... a product of the 
ascendancy of the bourgeois class, the dominance of a virgin con¬ 
tinent, and the industrial revolution. The frontier is gone, the 
industrial revolution is still at work . . . and the end of class 
domination'is in sight.” ^ Out of this new way of life, he believes, 
a new family will arise, based upon democratic ownership of the 
means of production, scientific administration of the natural re¬ 
sources of the country, and “a social democracy devoid of artificial 
stratification based on economic exploitation. Such,” he concludes, 

“is the promise of American life, of the world life.” ^ 

This peroration is in the grand tradition of Calhoun’s book, 
covering the general outlines of American society in so far as they 
have affected the development of the family. The present work 
has no such epic pretensions. We have attempted to present some 
of the principal social and cultural aspects of the contemporary 
middle-class American family, its changing status as a social institu¬ 
tion, its impact upon the personalities of its members, and, finally, 
the forces threatening the stability of this increasingly frail personal 
relationship. Many social forces focus upon the family, and a com- 

1 Calhoun, Arthur W., A Social History of the American Family, Volume III, 
page 332. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1919. 

2 Ibid., page 332. 
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nlete exposition thereof would involve an examination of the whole 
of American society. It is important to remember this inte^al 
relationship among family, culture, and society, even though all of 

its ramifications cannot be explored. 

The modern family no longer possesses many of the solid reasons 

for existence which formerly made it the central institution o 
society. The contemporary family does not perform many of t le 
vital functions it performed in the days of our colonial forbears, 
when people were born, educated, worshiped, worked, played, 
died, and were buried without ever leaving its inclusive orbit. The 
individual no longer has this close association with the family at all 
stages of his life. The progiessive emasculation of the contem¬ 
porary family has resulted from the profound and unplanned social 
changes that have modified almost beyond recognition the world 
in which it functions. These modifications in structure and function 
have emphasized those aspects centering about the personal rela¬ 
tionships of the family. Affection, procreation, and mforma 
education are among the few functions of which an institutional 


world has not deprived the family. ^ ... 

The relative importance of both public and private institutions 

has increased vis a vis the family. In the academic study of the 
family, the emphasis has shifted from the institutional to the inter¬ 
personal and from an authoritative institution to the socio-psycho- 
logical relationships of men, women, and children within a narrow 
individual orbit. This change has been characterized as a “transi¬ 
tion from an institution to a companionship.” ® Although the in¬ 
fluence of the family upon the individual has decreased in many 
ways, the emotional content of the contemporary relationship may 
be even stronger than before. The family is no longer a utilitarian 
institution in a predominantly agrarian society, but is increasingly 
a^series of personal relationships, held together by the ties of affec- 
” tion, sympathy, and companionship. The high divorce rate is one 

evidence of the tenuous character of these ties. 

Throughout our discussion of the changing family in American 
culture, we have been primarily concerned with the past and the 
present, with what has happened and what is happening. In the 
present chapter, we shall attempt to look into the futuie. In this 


s Burgess, Ernest W., and Locke, Harvey J., The Family, page vii 
American Book Company, 1945. 


New York: 
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p ocess, we shall be on sound sociological ground. The founder of 
modern sociology. Auguste Comte, based his entire approach to 
social relationships on the aphoristic foundation of “Foir i>our 
prevoir; prevoir pour pouvoir.- Freely translated, this means that 
the first function of the sociologist is to see in order to predict, his 
ultimate function to predict in order to control. Though we do 
not envisage the “control” of the family emerging from our socio- 
ogical investigations, we can profitably examine the future to gain 
some insight into future trends which can now be foreseen. All 
sound prediction is a projection of past and current trends into the 
future, and we have information on several important facets of the 
family which lends itself to this procedure. We shall therefore look 
into the future of the family in terms of the number of families, the 

size of families, the relationships within the family, and finally the 
stability of the family. 


The Number of Families. The Census of 1940 showed approxi¬ 
mately 35 million families ^ in the United States. The Bureau of 
the Census estimated that this number had increased to 37,500,000 
by July 1, 1945. The number was expected to increase to 40,900,000 

1950 and to 44,775,000 by July 1, 1960. This represents 
an estimated annual increase of approximately 575,000 during the 
period of 1945-1950 and about 400,000 annually in the decade 1950- 
1960. This estimated annual increase may be compared to the 
550,000 average annual increase during the decade of the 1920’s 
and the 500,000 annual increase during the 1930’s. In more general 
terms, the number of families is expected to increase at the highest 
rate in history during the last half of the present decade, only to 
slow down considerably during the decade of the 1950’s. In the 
latter period, the low birth rates of the depression decade of the 
1930’s will be evident in the decreased number of young people 
reaching marriageable age.® The close relationship between the 
most fundamental fact of all about the family—its number—and the 
general state of the social structure thus becomes apparent. The 


* It will be remembered that the Bureau of the Census defines a private 
family as “a family head and all other persons in the home who are related to 
the head by blood, marriage, or adoption, and who live together and share 
common housekeeping arrangements.” Bureau of the Census, Population- 
Special Reports, Estimates of Number of Families in the United States: 1940 to 
1960, Series P^6, No. 4 (June 1, 1946). 

5 Ibid. 
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family is not only a product of its contemporary social setting, but 

of the social setting of two decades before. , r n 

These trends may been seen in quantitative terms in the following 

table: 


Table 27 « 


ESTIMATED number OF FAMILIES IN THE UNITED STATES UNDER NORMAL CONDITIONS 

AND Under Actual or Expected Conditions; 1940 to 1960 


Date 


Under 

Normal 

Conditions 


Under Actual 
or Expected 
Conditions 



Difference 


April 1, 
July 1, 
July 1. 
July 1, 
July 1. 
July 1, 

July 1, 
July 1, 
July 1. 
July 1, 
July 1, 

July 1. 

July 1, 

July 1. 


1940. 34,948,666 

1940 . 35,075,000 

1941 . 35,600,000 

1942 . 36,125,000 

1943 . 36,650,000 

1944 . 37,175,000 

1945 . 37,700,000 

1946 . 38,175.000 

1947 . 38,675,000 

1948 . 39,150,000 

1949 . 39,650,000 

1950 . 40,125,000 

1955. 42,325,000 

I960. 44,275,000 


34,948.666 

35,125,000 

35,850,000 

36,450,000 

36,875,000 

37,100,000 

37,500,000 

38.175,000 

39,100,000 

40.025.000 

40,525,000 

40,900,000 

42,925,000 

44,775,000 


+50,000 

+250.000 

+325,000 

+225.000 

-75.000 

- 200,000 

+425.000 

+875,000 

+875,000 

+775,000 

+500,000 

+600.000 


The figure for April 1, 1940, represents the total number of 
families in the decennial census taken on that date. The inter¬ 
mediate years in the first half of the decade of the 1940’s were based 
upon the interpolation (roughly, the extension) of previous trends. 

The estimates for 1945, 1950, 1955, and 1960 were obtained by the 
Bureau of the Census by an elaborate series of statistical checks 
and balances which determined as nearly as possible the actual 
number of families gained through certain specified conditions. 
The early years (1940-1945) were anything but “normal” years for 
the American family. These years set in motion certain demo¬ 
graphic trends whose effects will be apparent far into the future. 
The following table indicates the nature and extent of these modifi¬ 
cations in the number of families. 


6 Ibid., Table 2. 
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Under “normal” conditions, estimates of the future number of 
families would be made upon the basis of past and present trends. 
Measurement of these trends involves, in the words of the Bureau 
of the Census, “allowances for a ‘normal’ addition of new families 
each year by marriages, undoubling, and other sources and for a 
‘normal’ loss of families by deaths, divorces, doubling-up, and other 
causes.” ® But other and “abnormal” factors were introduced in 
the decade of the 1940’s. These “abnormalities” introduced be¬ 
tween 1940 and 1960 include “the unusual number of marriages 
and divorces since 1940, the delay in forming new families, the in¬ 
duction of men with families, the formation or continuation of 
families as a result of wartime conditions, the postwar readjust¬ 
ments of families temporarily doubled-up or temporarily formed, 

and the loss of families as a result of battle casualties.” » 

The unusual number of new families formed through marriage in 
the defense and early war years has already been discussed, as has 
the accompanying upward trend in the divorce rate. In the years 
between 1940 and 1945, an estimated 1,675,000 families were lost 
temporarily between marriage and the setting-up of a household. 
Marriage does not automatically mean the establishment of a 
“family” in terms of the census definition. Many wartime mar¬ 
riages resulted in the wife’s returning to her own family home or 
boarding with another family. The number of potential families 
was thereby temporarily reduced by one, since the new arrangement 
did not constitute a family. In addition, when two family groups 
doubled up, only one census family resulted. The final result of 
the war and postwar changes was expected to be 500,000 more 
families in 1960 than would have been expected under “normal” con¬ 
ditions for the two prior decades. 

The study of family trends during the next two decades has a 
number of practical applications, in addition to the educational 
importance of understanding its numerical modifications. , The 
most immediate interest in the prediction of number of families lies 
in the field of housing. The traditional procedure in our society 
implies that each family shall have a separate dwelling or house¬ 
hold (and indeed the census definition makes this a prerequisite to 


8/bid., page 2. 

8 Ibid., pages 2-3. 
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the definition of the family). It is important to know whether, over 
the next five, ten, or fifteen years, five or ten million new families 
will be demanding individual shelter. The Bureau of the Census 
has estimated that at the end of World War II (V-J Day) there were 
approximately 1,500,000 families doubled up and living under 
conditions where the husband was not the head of the family. This 
large number clearly constituted a demand for housing for some 
time to come, plus the demand created by the additional families 
resulting from the high marriage rate during the postwar years. 
On the other hand, it is estimated that the abnormally high divorce 
rate between 1945 and 1950 will temporarily reduce the number of 
families by nearly 700,000. Even though 70-80 per cent of divorced 
persons subsequently remarry, there is an interim between divorce 
and remarriage when they temporarily do not form a family and 
presumably do not require family housing. These are some of the 
factors that must be considered in projecting the future demand 
for housing on the basis of changes in the number of families.^® 
Other socio-economic repercussions of future numerical trends in 
the family involve the mass industries producing consumer durable 
goods. Automobiles, radios, refrigerators, sewing machines, wash¬ 
ing machines, and vacuum cleaners are commonly sold one to a 
family. Each family is normally in the market for a single set of 
furniture, which lasts throughout its lifetime. It is also important 
to know the future trends in number of families for purposes of 
taxation, social security, social insurance, national income, old age 
pensions, ^nd the like. Newspapers and magazines are also con¬ 
cerned about the number of family customers they can expect in the 
years to come, since the family is usually the unit of consumption for 

such services.i^ j-o: i 

The prediction of the number of families presents more ditncul- 

ties than the prediction of numbers of population. The numbers 
ot families vary from year to year, whereas population growth pre¬ 
sents a steadier movement. The range of error suggested hy the 
high and low estimates of family growth is approximately twice the 
estimates of population growth alone. The reasons for this difhculty 


10 Click Paul C “Future Family Estimates and Some of Their 

Paper the PopulatL Association of America, Princeton, New 

Jersey. June 1, 1946. 

11 Ibid. 
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of family prediction lie in the definition of the family itself and the 
various factors that may modify its numbers. The family is more 
sensitive to social changes than is the population as a whole. Social 
changes may modify the number of persons who marry but not bring 
about a proportionate change in the number of the population. 
Divorce reduces the number of families with the population re¬ 
maining the same. Housing shortages curtail the number of 
families in terms of the census definition but apparently have little 
effect upon the number of marriages, let alone the number of the 
population as a whole. The business cycle has an immediate in¬ 
fluence upon marriage and ultimately upon the number of the popu¬ 
lation. The number of family units is thus a delicate index to 
certain modifications in the social structure which do not register 
with equal delicacy in changes in the size of the population.^^ 

The Size of the Family. Shortly after the foundation of this 
country as an independent nation, the first census was taken. Taken 
in 1790, this census showed that the average family consisted of 5.7 
persons. A hundred years later, the average had fallen to 4.9 
persons. By 1930, a further decrease was evident with 4.1 persons, 
and by 1940 the figure was still further reduced to 3.8 persons per 
family. The first 100 years of the United States thus saw an average 
decrease of almost one person per family and the next 50 years saw 
the loss of another one. After 150 years of national existence, the 
average family was thus approximately one third smaller than in 
1790. In the decade from 1930 to 1940, three tenths of a person 
disappeared from the average American family. Whatever the 
definition of this situation in terms of religious, nationalistic, eco¬ 
nomic, or other value judgments, it is clear that an important change 
has taken place in the structure of the family.^® 

This trend has resulted largely from a decrease in the number of 
children in the average family. The “normal” family involves by 
definition a husband and wife, who thus represent a constant in 
family size. Although the relative number of families broken by 
desertion and divorce has increased in recent years, approximately 
80 per cent are still normal families, comprising both husband 
and wife present in the home. The urbanization of the family, with 

12 Ibid. 

“Click, Paul C., "Family Trends in the United States, 1890 to 1940,” Amer¬ 
ican Sociological Review, 7:505-514 (August, 1942). 
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a consequent reduction in size of the dwelling unit, has contributed 
to a decline in the number of relatives not members of the imme¬ 
diate family but living under the same roof. A decrease of 0.45 
such adult relatives per family has taken place in the 150 years 
from 1790—1940. The bulk of the over-all decline in the size of the 
family, however, is undoubtedly the result of the decreased number 
of children under 21, which is itself a function of the decline in the 
birth rate.^^ 

During the years under consideration, the average number of 
children decreased in a more spectacular fashion than the average 
size of the family. In 1790, there were 3.0 children under 21 per 
family and in 1940 there were 1.3 per family. An increase in the 
percentage of childless couples accounts for part of this decline: 
less than 20 per cent of the families in 1790 contained no children 
under 21 as compared to 40 per cent in 1930. These figures do not 
strictly mean that 40 per cent of the families in modern times never 
have any children; the increased life expectancy of the parents makes 
it possible for some of them to live after their children have come of 
age and left home. Nevertheless, the number of children under 
21 constitutes a ready index to the fertility of the average family 
at any given time.^® The decade 1930-1940 saw a continuation of 
the trend toward smaller families and an increase in the proportion 
of those without children. From 1930-1940 the percentage of 
families with three or more children under 21 decreased from 24.3 
to 18.1, whereas the proportion of all families with one or more 
children in the same age group decreased from 61.2 per cent to 55.7 

per cent of the total.^® 

A secular trend toward a decreasing number of children was thus 
evident in the 150 years from 1790 to 1940. The events of the decade 
1930-1940 accelerated this decrease, the principal factor being the 
decrease in the birth rate during the depression years. The abnor¬ 
mal increase in the birth rate in the defense and early war years 
increased the number of children under 21 in the average family, 
even though its size declined because of the number of men taken 


14 Click. “Family Trends in the United States. 1890 to 1940.” op. cit., page 505. 

fhf Census. Population-Special 

States Classified by Number of Children: 1940. Senes P-44. No. 20 (Septemb 
14, 1944). 
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into the armed forces. The civilian population underwent a de¬ 
cline of approximately 10 per cent from this cause alone, which was 
far greater than the natural increase resulting from the high wax¬ 
time birth rates. The average size of the household therefore 
declined from 3.75 persons on July 1, 1940 (the earlier figure of 3.8 
persons was for April 1, 1940) to 3.40 persons on July 1, 1945, when 
the nation was mobilized almost to its peak. The demobilization 
of the armed forces was expected to increase this average figure to 
approximately 3.62 by July 1, 1946, with a subsequent leveling-off 
to3.59by July 1, 1947.^^ 

We are now in a position to suggest certain future trends in the 
size of the American family from 1945 to 1980 and in some cases to 
2000 A.D. Prediction in this field is even more difficult than in the 
number of families. We can be reasonably certain that men and 
women will continue to marry and enter into family relationships, 
but we cannot be sure how many of these couples will have chil¬ 
dren and, if so, how many children. “The birth rate,” remark 
Thompson and Whelpton of the National Resources Planning 
Board, “. . . . is capable of considerable variation, being .... 
directly dependent on individual behavior. Changing economic 
and social conditions not only determine the opportunity that 
people have for marrying and for raising families, but also influence 
their attitudes toward assuming these responsibilities.” The birth 
rate (and hence the average size of the family) is influenced by 
various tangible and intangible factors, some of which will be 
briefly considered below. Although an analysis of past trends in 
the fertility of the family is fundamental to a prediction of future 
trends, any resulting estimates are subject to certain qualifications. 
The fecundity of man is his biological capacity to repi'oduce him¬ 
self; his fertility is a function of the degree to which he exercises his 

powers of fecundity.^® 

Thei'e is little reason to expect that the size of the family will be 
seriously affected in the future by such physiological factors as a 

Bureau of the Census, Estimates of Number of Families in the United States: 
1940 to 1960, op. cit. 

Thompson, Warren S., and Whelpton, P. K., Estimates of Future Popula¬ 
tion of the United Statess 1940-2000, page 13. Washington: National Resources 
Planning Board, 1943. 

Landis, Paul H., Population Problems, page 51. New York: American 
Book Company, 1943. 
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biological change in the fecundity of women, .... an increase in 
the amount of sterility, .... more induced abortions and acci¬ 
dents of pregnancy.” 20 Neither is there a recognizable trend 
toward a less favorable attitude toward marriage or a tendency to 
marry older and hence decrease the possibility of having children. 
On the contrary, there was a pronounced trend in the decades 
1890-1930 toward a lower average age of first marriage as well as 
toward marriage before middle age on the part of a larger propor¬ 
tion of the total population .21 Such a trend would bring about 
a higher rather than a lower birth rate if age of marriage were the 
only consideration. The general social factors which have re¬ 
sulted in the downward trend in family fertility in the past and 
which may be expected to continue in the future are “(1) further 
dissemination of the pattern of [birth] control, (2) changes in the 
number of children that couples wish to have, and (3) changes in 
the strength of the inducements to hold family size within this 
number.” 22 • 

The important considerations determining the future size of the 
family are thus cultural in origin. Social attitudes for the limita¬ 
tion of births are central to this consideration. We cannot discuss 
all of the ramifications of differential fertility at this time, but can 
only indicate the nature of the factors resulting in the decision to 
limit family size. We can reasonably expect that these factors will 
be present in some form in the future. As Thompson and Whelp- 
ton point out, “. . . . it seems unlikely that the causes underlying 
the long-continued decline of the birth rate will undergo any radical 
change. At best, then, the conditions favoring higher birth rates 
can be expected to do no more than offset the tendency toward 

further decline.” 

(1) Individualism and the Family. The emphasis in American 
culture has shifted since pioneer days from the family to the indi¬ 
vidual. This trend has been both a cause for and an effect of 
the attitude that children are important if their presence can be 
reconciled with the individual happiness of the parents. Social 
attitudes of this type become a “cultural compulsive,” which mo- 

20 Thompson. Warren S., and Whelpton, P. K., op. cit., page 19. 

21 Ibid., page 18. 

32 Ibid., pages 19-20. 

28 Ibid., page 20. 
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tivates the lives of the individuals within the society. The good 
life is not defined in terms of many children, nor is happiness 

synonymous with high fertility. No longer is a large ^ 

mark of social distinction in itself. The central value of our 
society is the highest development of the individual, whether in 
business, the professions, personal attractiveness, or other modern _ 
variations of the individual success story. It is apparently as¬ 
sumed by an increasing number of families that individual devel¬ 
opment is not compatible with large families. One value must be 
sacrificed to the other. In families where the choice is made real 
by knowledge of contraception, children are generally the value 

sacrificed.^^ 

(2) Success and the Family. Many of the constituent .elements 
in the American ethos contribute to the worship of success. Capi¬ 
talism, Protestantism, romanticism, and democratic individualism 
all contribute to the emphasis upon social mobility whereby un¬ 
limited possibilities of rising in the economic and sbcial scale are 
theoretically open to everyone. This system of open classes is not 
conducive to large families when an early frontier initiative is 
grafted upon the demands and limitations of an urban industrial 
ism. Success does not ordinarily smile upon men with large fam¬ 
ilies, for she decrees that their energies must be directed from the 
family to the market place. The desire for individual success has 
recently ceased to be a masculine monopoly, and many women have 
sampled the fruits of personal attainment for the first time. This 
increasing emancipation is expected to continue and with it the 
limitation of families in the interests of material success.^® 

(3) Pleasure and the Family. A corollary of the emphasis upon 
success is the corresponding emphasis upon pleasure as the chief 
aim of marriage. The romantic complex considers marriage, love, 
and pleasure as virtually synonymous and implies that a relation¬ 
ship that has ceased to furnish these satisfactions should be dis¬ 
solved. Romantic affection is difficult to maintain if the couple 
is favored with a succession of children. It is difficult for the 
wife to retain her personal beauty, a condition which many con¬ 
sider the sine qua non of continued marital happiness. Many 


24 C/. Landis. Paul H., dp. ciL, pages 72-73. 
Ibid., pages 74r-75. 
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women therefore refrain from having more than one, two, or at 
the most three children. By so doing, they can presumably pre¬ 
serve their beauty and also engage in the various pleasurable ac¬ 
tivities that are such an important part of modern urban life. 
The increase in leisure time has emphasized the activities invented 
to utilize it, activites that are difficult for the wife with a constantly 
growing family. The increasing number of childless marriages for 
the most part represents the voluntary sterility of couples who 
prefer not to have children to complicate their lives.^® 

(4) Religion and the Family. In our culture, religion has tradi¬ 
tionally been the moral foundation of large families. The decline 
of religious influence upon everyday life, particularly among urban 
. Protestants, has therefore presumably had an adverse effect upon 
fertility. Many of the values of organized religion have also been 
those of the family, since the two institutions have in the past 
worked hand in hand. The ancient religious glorification of 
fertility for its own sake as well as for the greater glory of God is 
no longer operative in forming the attitudes of many^ persons. 
The Protestant denominations have long condoned contraception, 
and many have encouraged it. The practical consequences of the 
sanction by the Roman Catholic Church of the “Rhythm” method 
would seem to be its use for contraception, even though this con¬ 
tradicts the avowed intent of the Church’s official teachings. There 
is some evidence, indeed, that birth rates among Catholics in the 
United States are not only declining but are doing so more rapidly 
than among non-Catholics.^^ The decline in the efficacy of reli¬ 
gious sanctions of all denominations as agencies of social control 
may have influenced the decreasing size of the family. There is 
little evidence that these sanctions will so increase in strength in 
the proximate future as to increase substantially the size of the 

family. 

A variety of other social factors has contributed to the declme 
in the size of the family. In addition to the elements enumerated 
above, there are such elements as the urbanization of the family, the 
increasing employment of women outside the home both before 


26 C/ Popenoe, Paul, “Motivation of Childless Marriages,” Journal of 
American Journal of Sociology. 41:145-166 (Scplember, 1935). 
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and after marriage, the decrease of immigration and the declining 
birth rate among the foreign-born.^« and the increase in general 
education with its adverse effect upon fertility.2® All of these [ac¬ 
tors have contributed to the cultural ideal of the small family, an 
ideal attested on every hand and one which will continue for some 
time. These stereotypes evolve from the social structure and be¬ 
come a part of the cultural heritage. They change only after (and 
sometimes long after) the social situations giving rise to them have 
changed. There is little evidence of any major reversal in the 
trends that have produced the small family ideal. For some time 
to come, the small family will continue as the ideal pattern for 

American society.®® 

The effects of this ideal pattern have been predicted for several 
decades. The net result will presumably be a slight net decrease 
in the fertility of the family between 1940 and 2000. During this 
period, the number of children under 4 years per 1,000 native 
white women aged 20 to 44 may decrease by some 11 per cent. 
In 1940, this number was 427; by 1960, it may have decreased to 
407; by 1980, a further decrease to 386 has been predicted; and 
by 2000 the number of children under 4 per 1,000 native white 
women may be expected to decrease still further to 379. Under 
one assumption for the birth rate in the year 2000, it is expected 
that 100 native white women who live through the childbearing 
period will bear 190 children, which will be considerably below the 
level required to maintain a stationary population.®^ The net re¬ 
sult will be to decrease further the average size of the family, which 
by 1980 is expected to be 3.1 persons. This will be a decline of 
0.7 of a person in the 40 years from 1940 to 1980. The small 
family is apparently here to stay.®® 

The Relationships of the Family. By their very nature, the 
internal relationships of the family are more intangible than the 


28 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, '‘Birth Rates Among Foreign-Born 
No Longer Above Average/’ Statistical Bulletin (November, 1944). 

29 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Fertility and Educational Level 
of Parents,” Statistical Bulletin (November, 1945). 

30 Landis, Paul H., op. cit., pages 76-80. The implications of these trends 
for the biological function of the family are discussed in Chapter 16 above. 

31 Thompson, Warren S., and Whelpton. P. K., op. cit.. Table BIO, page 21. 

32 Click, Paul C., “Family Trends in the United States, 1890 to 1940,” op. cit,, 
page 506. 
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number and size thereof. The latter are objective data which 
can be measured with considerable accuracy in the past and present 
and predicted with some assurance in the future. The relation¬ 
ships between the interacting personalities of the family are neces¬ 
sarily more amorphous and do not readily lend themselves to 
quantitative measurement. Family roles are the expected patterns 
which many of these relationships assume, and they cannot easily 
be measured. In considering future relationships, we can isolate 
certain forms of behavior that can be measured and then infer 
the impact of such trends upon the family. From information on 
the future employment of women, for example, we can infer that 
present trends in the relationships, between husband and wife will 
continue. From knowledge of the declining functions of the 
family, we can infer that the present emphasis upon affectional 
relationships Avill continue. 

(1) Equalitarian Relationships. The patriarchal family grew out 
of the solid facts of property ownership and gainful employment, 
functions predominantly vested in the male. The mores of male 
dominance and female subordination were the expression of this 
ancient heritage, ingrained by millenia of customary usage. The 
social practices have undergone basic changes in recent decades, 
but the mores have a strong survival value. Only recently has 
female participation in gainful employment become widespread 
and the changed family relationships arising therefrom are newer 
still. As more women play an important role in the family econ¬ 
omy—both as unmarried daughters and as wives—the old super¬ 
stitions about their abilities and lack of them will gradually disap¬ 
pear. Whth this disappearance will come a growing participation 
on an ecjualitarian basis in the relationships of the family. 

A glance at the recent trends in the employment of women will 
remind us of the changes in their economic functions and their 
roles within the family. In the period from 1890 to 1940y the gain¬ 
ful employment of women increased steadily, both in absolute num¬ 
bers and percentage of the total. In 1890, only 4.6 per cent of 
all married women were in the labor force, whereas in 1940 some 
15.2 per cent were in this category. Conversely, in 1890 only 13.9 
per cent of the working women were married: in 1940 the percent¬ 
age increased to In the latter year, apprpximately one out 

33 Adapted from Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census of the Umted States: 
mo by Burgess. E. W. and Locke, Harvey J., op. ctt., pages 503-504. 
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of every seven married women was gainfully employed at any one 
time, a proportion which would be heavily increased by counting 
those who had been employed at any time before or after marriage. 
In 1940, one out of every three gainfully employed women was 
married. The secular trend from 1890 to 1940 showed a grpater 
proportionate increase in the number of married women working 

outside the home than in the population as a. whole.•“ 

World War II accentuated the trend toward the gainful emphiy- 
ment of women. The high point was reached on July 14, 1J4.), 

when 16,900,000 women were listed in nonagricultural employment 
in the civilian labor force.®® This participation was considerably 
decreased after the cessation of hostilities and the postwar demo¬ 
bilization, with 14,480,000 women in nonagricultural employment 

on May 11, 1946.®“ Future trends in the employment of women 
will depend in considerable part upon the business cycle, with the 
number of women able to find employment lluctuating with the 
general price level. The number of women clesi)ing employment, 
however, is a significant index to their conception ol their own eco¬ 
nomic role. A wartime study made by the Women’s Bureau in 
1944-45 indicated that, although approximately 60 per cent of the 


working wives of men in service planned to stop work when theii 
husbands returned, the remaining 40 per cent wished to continue 
in the labor market indefinitely.®^ Having tasted the freedom of 
partial or complete economic independence, many wives were 
reluctant to give it up. 

An increasing number of women in the future will have experi¬ 
enced some time in their lives the feeling of self-sufficiency coming 
from the regular receipt of a pay envelope. The actual number of 
married women both anxious and able to secure outside employ¬ 
ment at any given time will be subject to socio-economic factors 
beyond their control. The new conception of the role of the mar¬ 
ried woman now evident in certain urban groups will grow as more 
women provide part of the family income. A large majority of the 


34 Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Popula¬ 
tion, Volume III, The Labor Force, Part I, page 22, Washington. 1013. 

35 Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report o7i the Labor Force, Population, 
MRLF, No. 44 (February 15, 1946). 

36 Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force, Population, 
MRLF, No. 48 (June 7, 1946). 

3 T "Effects of War Casualties on Economic Responsibilities of Women," 
Monthly Labor Review, 62:181-186, page 183 (February, 1946), 
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wives of tomorrow furthermore will have worked at some time, will 
be working at any given time, or will entertain ideas of so doing at 
some time in the future. They will demand and receive 
creasingly equal role in the decisions of family life. 

(2) Individualistic Relationships. The relationships within the 
family will also maintain a high degree of individuality. This trend 
has certain obvious elements in common with the equalitarianism 
of husband and wife, but it involves somewhat less tangible evidence 
than that related to the independence of the wife. The experience 
each member of the family undergoes during the day is so dif¬ 
ferent, the interests so diverse, and the values so disparate that 
group unity is increasingly difficult. When the family flourished 
with its historical functions, the members spent most of their wak¬ 
ing hours in close reciprocal contact and thus developed a strong 
-corporate consciousness. When the day-to-day experience of hus- 
ijand, wife, children, and other members of the large family group 
-was so similar, their interests, attitudes, and outlooks assumed con¬ 
siderable uniformity. Under present urban conditions, any such 
uniformity of experience and interest is difficult. The family has 
become a precarious unity of semi-independent individuals, each 
with his own interests and definitions. There is little or no evi¬ 
dence to suggest any basic reversal of this trend. 

The division of labor in an industrial and pecuniary society is 
so complex that many wives have little or no idea of the nature of 
their husband’s occupation. Knowledge of this kind and the in¬ 
timate intellectual and emotional participation accompanying it 
were inevitable in the closely knit economy of the agricultural 
family. Many husbands likewise have little or no interest in the 
problems of their wives, whose time may be spent in another office, 
store or factory, or at home with the children. Children spend a 
greater part of their time at school, in the classroom, and at super¬ 
vised play than ever before. In addition, they begin their school¬ 
ing earlier in life and are thus removed from the orbit of family 
life and its common experience.^« As a result of these disparate ac¬ 
tivities, the members of the small family live separate lives an 

develop separate interests during a large part of every day. 

The modern family also spends its leisure time— defined in the 

..C/, White Hou,e Conference on Children in a Democracy, final Repori. 
Washington, 1941. 
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broadest sense to include any nonvocational activity—as separate 
individuals, rather than as members of family groups. Religious 
activities are increasingly either performed in church or not at all, 
since the family is no longer the center of such religious observances 
as Bible reading, family grace at meals, and prayers and devotions.®® 
Much of the recreation of the contemporary family is carried on 
individually rather than in family groups. Although many of the 
100 million persons attending the movies every week do so in a 
family group, each probably responds to the experience in his own 
way, rather than in terms of a fully shared communal experience. 
Many forms of commercial recreation cater to lonely individuals, 
rather than to family groups as such, even though approximately 
10 per cent of the family budget is estimated to go for such pur¬ 
poses.^® In terms of increased family solidarity, the family is not 
getting its money’s worth. 

The effect of these past trends has been to atomize the family 
and make it into a group with individual interests which focus 
only on an increasingly small number of matters. Many of the 
similarities of outlook which formerly kept the family together 
have gone the way of its historical functions. There is every 
evidence that these trends will continue as commercial recreation 
continues to monopolize the field of entertainment, education is 
increasingly centered outside the home, religion becomes a more 
formal institutional matter performed by the churches, and the 
economic activities of husband and wife become more widely sepa¬ 
rated both physically and functionally. The family of tomorrow 
and the day after tomorrow will probably be made up of such 
independent individuals, each with his own specialized interests, 
often only remotely related to one another. The family members 
will'be virtual strangers to one another except for the close in¬ 
timacy of the affectional and early educational ties. The future of 
the family will increasingly depend upon the emotions. 

(3) Emotional Relationships. Emotional relationships are not 
the most solid of all rocks upon which to build the family. The 
urban, individualized, equalitarian family, operating as a “unity 
of interacting personalities” will be increasingly devoid of many 

39 Burgess, E. W. (Chairman), The Adolescent in the Family, pages 171-172. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. 

*9 White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, op. cit., pages 195 ff. 
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of the institutional functions that formerly gave it stability. In 
their place will be an involved network of personal relations, based 
upon the mutual affection of husband and wife for each other and 
their love for the children. The family will be initiated on the 
basis of romantic love and-continued in conjugal affection, in itself 
a complex relationship which does not evolve overnight. Recent 
decades have seen the almost complete abandonment of that familial 
choice of a mate which is the basis of the family pattern in many 
other societies, including the Old World from which much of our 
own culture came. This individualization of choice will probably 
be accentuated in the future democratic society. 

The secular and impersonal world of the mobile urban com¬ 
munity seems to embody the shape of the future, in contrast to the 
sacred and personal world in which much of our culture was molded. 
In this new society, the individual‘experiences a feeling of emotional 
insecurity for want of a familiar symbol to cling to. The Church, 
the primary group, the local community, the physical symbols of 
the family home and its familiar appurtenances—all these have 
ceased, in one degree or another, to provide the emotional security 
to which the individual has been accustomed. In the competitive 
and anonymous life of the future to which many contemporary 
signs point, the individual is deprived of the broad and unspecial¬ 
ized affection which has long been his birthright on the farm, in 
the hamlet, village, or small town in which he was born and where 
his family had lived for generations.^^ 

In a blind search for affection and personal status, the individual 
may thus turn toward the family. But the family in which he 
seeks this emotional security will not be the large, prolific, multi¬ 
functional group of the early nineteenth century. It will be the 
family which we have been at some pains to describe above, with 
many of its contemporary characteristics accentuated during the 
next decades. The emotional content of family relationships will 
be accentuated both because of the increased desire for such satis¬ 
factions and the progressive elimination of many of the other 
functions. Men and women will turn to one another with a great 
yearning for the lasting affection which can come only through the 


41 Folsom, Joseph K.. The Family, page 416. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1934. 
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socially sanctioned relationships of the family.^^ This affection 
will be for many the sole emotional satisfaction since leaving the 
intimate circle of their childhood and adolescent family. Moved 
by the conscious and unconscious striving for an all-embracing af¬ 
fection, men and women will enter marriage with high hopes. 
Many of these hopes will be satisfied. Many will not. 

The Stability of the Family. A large number of those who fail 
to find these satisfactions the first time will continue to seek them 
with another mate. As indicated above, approximately 75 per 
cent of the persons obtaining divorces now and presumably in the 
future will ultimately remarry. This search for another spouse 
under the same marital conditions indicates that the majority of 
persons are still firm believers in the personal relationship of the 
family, but are merely anxious to change partners. A permanent 
family relationship whose principal cementing force is the affection 
of one person for another presents unique problems of adjustment, 
especially during the early years. A strong temptation will persist 
to seek the bluebird of romance with a new husband or wife, if 
the first one does not fulfill the individual ideal. This ideal is a 
product of contemporary American culture and becomes an integral 
part of the personalities of men and women raised therein. The 
instability of the prewar family had become increasingly apparent. 
World War II intensified this instability, for a time at least. The 
broad cultuj~al factors contributing to this condition have not de¬ 
creased during the immediate postwar years and show no signs of 
. so doing. The contrary may be expected, indeed, for the years 
1945 to 1950. Considering the relevant factors, we can predict 
with some assurance that the family will continue to be (judged 
by traditional standards) an unstable relationship. 

In more concrete terms, this means that the expected future trend 
in family disorganization through divorce indicates an increase 
over the all-time high figure of 1945. This increase will presumably 
continue through 1946 and 1947, with the latter year reaching a 
peak figure of perhaps 600,000 divorces. By the year 1950, a 
“normal” annual divorce figure of some 300,000 is expected, which 
will continue substantially the same for the decade 1950-60. This 


42 Plant, James S., Personality and the Cultural Pattern, pages 150 If. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1937. 
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figure may be compared with an estimated 1,350,000 marriages, 
which is considered “normal” for the annual formation of families.^® 
Although by no means an accurate indication of the “probability” 
of divorce (since the great majority of divorces represent marriages 
established in previous years), nevertheless the popular figure of 
something less than one divorce for every four marriages thus be¬ 
comes the “norm” of the proximate future. 

The postwar figure of 300,000 as a “normal” divorce year should 
also be compared with the prewar total of 264,000 estimated for 
1940, which was then considered unusually high. A generation 
ago, the prediction of approximately a third of a million divorces 
every year as a normal experience would have brought outraged 
protests from numerous sources and would have caused many per¬ 
sons to view the future of the family with unconcealed alarm. As 
it is, a “mere” 300,000 figure is accepted with something akin to 
relief in many quarters, representing as it does a substantial decline 
from the actual figure of 502,000'*^ for 1945 and the higher figure 
of 600,000 or more predicted for 1946 and 1947. The presence of 
family instability on a large scale has been reluctantly accepted as 
a social fact in the postwar world. The fact is highly unpalatable 
to most persons. But it is still a fact. 

A further comparison is pertinent between the divorce figures 
first predicted for the war and immediate postwar years and the 
figures actually estimated by the Bureau of the Census for that 
period. In 1943, Hornell Hart and Henrietta Bowne estimated 
that the peak of divorces would be reached in 1945 and predicted a 
total of 575,000 divorces for that year.^® This figure seemed exces¬ 
sive, in view of the last reported figure of 264,000 in 1940. Kingsley 
Davis was considerably more conservative in his prediction of 
382,000 for 1945 and 461,000 for 1946 (assuming that the war would 
be over “at the end of 1944 or the beginning of 1945”).^® The ac- 


43 Click, Paul C., "Future Family Statistics and Some of Their Implications," 
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tual years are not important, since in 1943 and 1944 the authors 
could not possibly have known when the war would be over. The 
important consideration is the figure each authority picked for the 
peak of the postwar divorce curve. This book is written before 
we know the actual figures for 1946, much less for 1947 and after. 

Nevertheless, it appears that both early predictions underestimated 
the number of divorces during the years of the war and the postwar 
readjustment. Davis underestimated the number considerably, 
since his peak estimate was 461,000. This was even smaller than 
the 502,000 for 1945, the last known year, with the curve still rising.*^ 
Even the “excessive” figure of Hart and Bowne of 575,000 ap¬ 
parently underestimated the number for 1946 and 1947, if the 
early estimates of the National Office of Vital Statistics are correct. 

The stable family is a central value in our society. Divorce 
questions this value and thus becomes a social problem. The disor¬ 
ganization of the family through divorce is a social fact tolerated 
in practice but disapproved in principle.^® It is difficult, even for 
social scientists, to predict the continuation of a trend of which the 
majority of persons disapprove. This is not to suggest that the 
above predictions were motivated, consciously or unconsciously, 
by a desire to minimize an unpleasant social fact. Actually, the 
prediction in 1943 by Hart and Bowne was sufficiently striking to 
bring forth any latent criticism of sociologists for suggesting a 
gloomy immediate future for the stability of the family. No predic¬ 
tion, however inspired, could have accurately foretold the tre¬ 
mendous dissolution of the family during this period. These 
scientists went as far as humanly possible in presenting an un¬ 
palatable truth. 

Divorce is the chief symbol of family disorganization from human 
action, as opposed to the eventual dissolution of every individual 
family by act of God. Desertion is another process that annually 
disrupts many families, whose numbers can only be estimated. 
The 1940 census showed a million and a half families in which 
the husband and wife were not living together. This number was 
3.5 per cent of the total families in the country.^® The Spring 

47 Federal Security Agency, op, cit. 
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of 1946 (February. 1946) found 1,240,000 husbands still absent from 
their wives because of service in the armed forces and 1,150,000 
absent for “other” reasons.'^® Many of the men in the armed forces 
never returned to their wives or returned only long enough to in¬ 
stitute divorce proceedings. The majority of those absent for 
“other” reasons presumably never even submitted to this formality; 

the families of such persons were numbered among those broken 
by desertion and separation. 

Desertion is at least partially a function of social mobility, whereby 
the deserting husband (rarely the wife) may disappear into the 
great anonymous reaches of the country and vanish forever. When 
society was static and sacred, such mobility was difficult and the 
deserting husband had difficulty in making good his escape from 
family ties. This is not so in a nation in which 15 million persons 
change their residence at least once during every five peacetime 
years.®! The forces that affect mobility and that (along with 
other considerations) tend to influence desertion will probably 
not decline between 1945 and 1960. On the contrary, they may 
reasonably be expected to increase. The number of families 
broken by desertion may increase correspondingly, even though 
this trend cannot be measured accurately. Family instability of 
this covert nature may also be expected to continue at a high 
level. 

In the preceding chapter, we considered some of the measures 
being undertaken currently and likely to be undertaken in the 
future to stabilize and reorganize the family relationship. These 
measures will contribute in varying degrees to the efficient function¬ 
ing of the complex personal relationships comprising the contem¬ 
porary family. Many young persons will receive premarital guid¬ 
ance which will enable them to make a more satisfactory adjust¬ 
ment to the marriage relationship. Many husbands and wives will 
gain from the family counseling now given by many agencies and 
likely to be assumed in the future by others. The accumulated 
wisdom and insight of the social scientist, biological scientist, fam- 

50 Bureau of the Census, Marital Status of the Civilian Population: Feb¬ 
ruary' 1946, Population. Series P-S, No. 10 (October 14, 1946). 

51 Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Popula¬ 
tion: Internal Migration 1935 to 1940, Washington, 1943, page 2. 
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ily doctor, lawyer, social service worker, minister, and priest will 
be marshaled to an increasing extent to bring about more efficient 
functioning on the various levels of family interaction. 

It is important that the student know of the efforts being made 
by thoughtful persons of all walks of life toward the operation of 
this central relationship of our society. The tangible results of 
these efforts may not be spectacular. The divorce rate will prob¬ 
ably continue high. Desertion on a large scale will probably con¬ 
tinue to be the “poor man’s divorce.” Many of the social forces 
which have biought about these family changes are so complex and 
massive that individual or even group efforts are comparatively 
powerless to reverse them. This bleak outlook does not excuse 
each person from doing his best to maintain the family values 
which he considers important. The central role of the family in 
personality, especially at the early levels, is so fundamental that 
a maximum of stability is desirable. In a changing world, the 
stability of colonial days is impossible to recapture. Efforts in this 
direction can only move with the limes, not against them. A reali-s- 
tic knowledge of the nature of these times can provide a basis for 

such action. 

The traditional, patriarchal, authoritarian, and indissoluble fam¬ 
ily is thus changing, giving place to a new, equalitarian, and un¬ 
stable family centered about affection and child-rearing.'^- The 
earlier conception of the family as a unit based upon specific uni¬ 
versal functions and broken only by death is changing to a relation¬ 
ship depending upon personal affection and annually (1945) broken 
by divorce to the number of more than half a million. The 
majority of persons consider this growing instability of the family 
extremely unfortunate and define it as one of the most pressing 
social problems of our day. These same persons, however, are 
hardly prepared to return to an authoritarian system which would 
minimize romantic love, companionship, and individual choice 
while at the same time limiting divorce. An advanced few regard 
the new family as an indication of a growing personal democracy 
and a refreshing change from a time when men and women were 
obliged to live their lives with one spouse, even if by so doing they 

62Goodsell, Willystine, A History of Marriage and the Family, page 530. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 
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were eternally condemned to bitterness, frustration, and evasion. 
Whether "good” or “bad,” desirable or undesirable, the new family 
is an outstanding social fact. It cannot be ignored. 
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tion of marriage and, 694-695; emo¬ 
tional intensity and, 138-140; func¬ 
tions of, 130-131; high status of 
women and, 138; impersonal society 
and, 132-134; individual preference 
and, 136-138; jealousy and, 141-142; 
length of engagement and, 500-502: 
marriage and, 507-509; monopoly 
and, 140-142: nature of, 134-142; 
need for affection and, 131-134; 
reality and, 127-131; sex and, 124- 
127; stages of, 477; World War II 
and, 55&-563 

% 

S 

Science, American culture and, 47-49, 
202-204; contraception and, 228, 
244-248; research in, 250-251 

Self, as an object to itself, 415-416; 
communication and, 416-418; con¬ 
science and, 420-421; Cooley’s con¬ 
ception of, 414-415: family and, 41^ 
414; generalized other and, 416-^1; 
individual’s conception of, 415^4; 
“looking-glass," 414-415; Mead s con- 
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ception of, 415-421; role-taking and, 
415^21: social nature of, 412-^21. 
See also Personality. 

Separation, characteristics of, 640-641; 
extent of, 639; legal, 656-658; prob¬ 
lem of, 640-641; wartime. 641-643. 
See also Desertion 

Sex, abnormal manifestations of, 470- 
471; adolescent manifestations of, 

467-471; attitudes toward, 597-602; 
changing behavior trends in, 487- 
490; chastity and, 484—486; Christian 
attitudes toward, 63-69; Church 
Fathers and, 66-69, 70-71; conflict 
and, 597-602; contemporary Catholic 
attitude toward, 69; contemporary 
practices in, 486-490; culture and, 
469-470; domestic discord and. 597- 
602; marital interaction and, 521- 
523; nature of, 124-127; patterns of 
conflict in, 599-601; premarital be¬ 
havior in connection with, 484-490; 
romantic love and, 124—127; social 
control of, 65-66. See also Women 

Social conflict, age differences and. 624; 
cultural basis of, 606-613; employ¬ 
ment of women and, 617-620; ethnic 
aspects of, 610-613; housing and, 
625-627; nature of, 604-606; occupa¬ 
tional aspects of, 613-617; relatives 
and, 624-625; religion and, 608-610; 
unemployment and, 620-623. See 
also Family conflict. Personal con¬ 
flict 

Social institution, attitudes and, 267- 
270; claims held by, 264-265; con¬ 
servatism of, 258-259; defined, 256- 
257; family as, 261-267, 267-277, 277- 
278; functions of, 325-328; involun¬ 
tary, 257-258; nature of, 255-261; 
personality and, 259-260; social con¬ 
trol by, 260-261; specifications of, 

275-277; structure of family as, 267- 
277; symbolic culture traits and, 270- 
272; utilitarian culture traits and, 
272-274 

Social mobility, defined, 100-101; de¬ 
sertion and, 759-760; desire for af¬ 
fection and, 103-104; extent of, 371- 
372; family and, 102-104, 109-111; 
nature of, 100-102; patriarchal fam¬ 
ily and, 104-109; status function and, 
371-372; status of women and, 111- 
115 


Status function, mobility and, 371-372; 
nature of, 36^370; urbanization and, 
370 

Sterility, adoption and, 215-216; artifi¬ 


cial insemination and, 216-217; 
causes of. 212-213; extent of. 209- 
210; fertility and, 212-217; multiple 
factors in, 214-216; nature of, 209- 
217. See also Conception, Fertility 



War marriage, birth rate and, 295-297; 
divorce and, 674—675; material fac¬ 
tors in, 290-291; national income 

and, 290-291; nonmaterial factors 
in, 291-292; regional variations in. 
289-290; romantic factors in, 292; 
Selective Service and, 291-292; sepa¬ 
ration and, 298-300; trends in, 288- 
292. See also Marriage 
Wedding, characteristics of, 504-505; 
honeymoon and, 505-507; legal pre¬ 
liminaries to, 275-277; meaning of. 
504-505; symbolic aspects of, 270- 
272 

Widow, adjustments of, 645-647; be¬ 
reavement and, 644—646; number of. 


643-644; remarriage of, 646-647; 
with dependent children. 644-646; 
World War 11 and, 649-650 
Widower, bereavement and, 644-646; 
number of, 647; percentage of, 648- 
649; problems of, 647-648 
Wife, deserted, 637-638; employment 
of, in World War II, 574-575; social 
conflicts and employment of, 617- 
620; wartime adjustments of, 573- 
576; wartime roles of, 576-579 
Women, advances in status of, 177-178; 
changed role of, in World War II, 
344-347, 617-620; Christianity and 
role of, 69-73; Church Fathers and, 
71-72; economic independence of, 
182-184; educational equality of, 
179-180; employment of married, 
3397344; family conflicts and employ¬ 
ment of, 617-620; family difficulties 
of employed, 342-343; frontier and 
status of, 111-115; future family 
equality of. 752-754; higher educa¬ 
tion of, 180-181; in the labor force. 
340-341; legal equality of. 175-178; 
political equality of, 181-182; rea¬ 
sons for employment of, 341-343; 
romantic love and status 
status of, in early America, 
types of employment of, 

Virgin Mary and, 72-73. 

Sex 

World War II, adjustments of wife 


of, 138; 
176-177: 
341-342; 

See also 
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to, 573-576; adolescent employment 
ahd, 462-464; affectional function 
and, 395-396; age of marriage dur¬ 
ing, 305-306; biological function and, 
383-385; birth rate during, 295-297, 
383-385; broken families and. 298- 
300; casualties of. 649-650; child la¬ 
bor during, 193-194; conjugal af¬ 
fection and, 568-569; crisis and, 558- 
559; divorce and, 668-673; divorce 
predictions following, 673-678; eco¬ 
nomic status of the family during, 
337-339; educational function and, 
353-354; employment of women in, 
183-184, 344—347, 617-620; family 
composition and, 299-300; family 
definitions changed by, 576-579; 


family functions and, 327-328; fam¬ 
ily protection and, 367-369; family 
relationships and, 556-559; foreign 
marriage during. 560-562; illegiti¬ 
mate birth rate during, 387-390; in¬ 
terruption of family by, 569-571; 
marriage trends during, 288-292; 
mobility during. 371-372: modifica¬ 
tions of personality by. 572-573; na¬ 
tional income and, 290-291; reasons 
for and against marriage during, 
566-568; recreational function and, 
, 360-362: religious function and, 357- 
358; romantic love during. 559-563; 
separation and, 641-643; social func¬ 
tions of family and, 350; types of 
marriage during, 563-566 
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